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The  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Ednunid  Burke.    Vol  V. 

Quarto;  Miscellaneous. 

[From  the  British  Uaricv.] 

^*  To  deal  in  Nmrks  and  acts,  which  are  matters  rather  of  pro- 
gression and  proficience,  than  of  magnificence  and  memorj ;  to 
endow  the  world  with  sound  and  fruitful  knowledge ;  and  to  be 
conversant  not  only  in  the  transitory  parts  of  good  government, 
but  in  those  acts  alsk>  which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and 
perpetual,"  were,  in  the  esteem  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  noblest  exei^ 
cise  and  employment  of  man.  In  adopting  this  test  of  merit,  and 
applying  it  to  Mr.  Burke,  we  find  him  not  inferior  to  Lord  Bacon's 
standard  of  worth  and  usefulness. 

It  rarely  happens  that  minds  possessing  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phic and  specnntive  disquisition  are  endued  also  with  the  qualities 
required  for  public  business.  The  tranquil  exercitations  of  the 
closet  or  academy  are  soon  choked  with  the  dust  of  the  camp, 
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or  stunned  with  the  clamoiB*  of  the  fofuoi.  Affd  of  still  rarer  fe- 
licity 18  that  conspiracy  of  good  luck  which  so  shapes  the  course 
of  an  individual  in  whom  the  talents  of  the  scholar^  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  statesman,  are  united,  as  to  aflford  them  equal  culture, 
and  equal  opportunity  of  display. 

With  respect  to  thclate  Mr.  Burke,  every  circumstance,  within 
and  without,  lent  its  aid  in  building  up  his  greatness.  Equally  con- 
stituted for  reflection  and  for  action,  it  was  his  happiness  to  be  al- 
lowed full  time  for  treasuring  matter  for  contemplation,  and  for  com- 
pleting the  costly  apparatus  of  his  intellect  before  study  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  business.  Born  to  no  expectancy  but  what  depended 
upon  himselfi  to  deserve  eminence  seemed  the  only  way  toobtaia 
it.  The  mediocrity  of  his  beginning  saved  him  from  a  premature 
trial  of  his  strength.  He  cultivated  philosophy,  not  as  the  deco- 
ration, but  as  the  constituent  of  greatness — as  the  end  and  not  the 
means :  not  merely  to  shine  but  to  live  by  it :  and  the  use  for 
which  he  designed  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  superficial.  His 
youth  was  a  protracted  season  of  preparation,  neither  immersed  in 
business,  nor  lost  in  abstractions,  devoutly  inquisitive  after  truth, 
and  full  of  the  sober  and  serious  purposes  of  utility.  The  world 
lay  before  him  with  all  its  glittering  possibilities,  but  it  presented 
to  him  no  prospects  of  succession  or  of  easy  acquisition.  He 
bad  no  .part  in  its  allotments.  His  ability  and  industry  were  hia 
only  titles.  Honour  and  dignity  to  him  were  matters  not  of  claim 
but  of  achievement.  Difficulty  wa»  his  severe  instructor ;  and, 
to  use  his  own  unrivalled  phraseology,  it  was  his  glory  to  over- 
come the  first  difficulty,  and  to  turn  it  into  an  uistrument  for 
making  new  conquests  over  new  difficulties,  for  extending  the  em- 
pire of  science,  and  for  pushing  forward  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
original  thoughts  the  landmarks  of  the  human  understanding  it- 
self. 

Air.  Burke  had  no  advantage  from  school  connexions.  He 
owed  nothing  to  that  wretched  speculation  which  parents  are  not 
ashamed  of  avowing,  as  the  motive  to  their  preference  of  public 
education.  He  was  his  own  early  patron ;  the  first  and  great 
founder  of  his  own  fortunes.  His  courage  rested  on  the  consciouR 
testimonies  of  his  own  bosom,  and  that  manly  self-confidence 
which  his  first  essays  taught  him  to  repose  in  the  auguries  of  his 
own  portentous  genius.  He  came  into  this  country  accredited 
only  by  his  personal  rrcommendations ;  like  some  stranger  knight, 
he  burst  into  the  lists,  and  carried  off*  the  prizes  of  the  tournament, 
before  the  device  of  his  armour  could  be  observed*  ■ 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Burke 
that  patronage  did  not  anticipate  his  struggles,  and  pioneer  his  way 
to  preferment.  It  wa8  equally  a  part  of  his  good  fortune  that, 
when  arrived  at  the  full  maturity  of  his  pretensions,  the  powerful 
were  not  insensible  to  the  glory  of  assisting  him.    To  foUow  his 
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bright  career,  and  blazoD  his  achievements  in  the  parliamentary  and 
political  ware  in  which  it  was  his  fate  to  be  engaged  ;  to  detail  the 
long  aeries  of  his  services,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  success,  his  oc- 
casional errors,  his  constant  vigour,  his  indomitable  energy,  that 
yielded  neither  to  age,  nor  grief,  nor  ijifirmity,  does  not,  it  may  be 
thought,  come  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  opportunity. 
The  posthumous  volume  which  now  lies  before  us,  introduces  us 
only  to  the  shade  of  this  great  man.  His  image  is  restored  to  us 
iaintly  and  pensively  by  these  relics  of  his  mind.  Sensations  like 
those  which  are  apt  to  be  felt  in  opening  the  letters  of  a  lost  friend, 
bring  him  back  to  our  converse  with  a  sort  of  freshness  in  the  illu- 
sion that  borders  upon  reality.  As  we  are  among  those  who  love 
the  memory  of  Mr*  Burke,  we  cherish  these  illusions,  and  are 
glad  to  be  helped  in  bringing  him  home  to  our  thoughts  by  fresh 
transcripts  of  his  great  intellect.  In  commenting  on  the  contents 
of  this  new  volume,  which,  with  an  undiscriminating  avidity  that 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  condemn,  have  been  scraped  together 
from  every  corner,  we  shall  yield  to  the  propensity  which  such  a 
review  naturally  excites,  to  range  over  the  monumenta  of  his  tutelary 
genius. 

After  peruamg  the  present  volume,  our  minds  were  occupied 
with  various  impressbns*  We  could  not  quite  approve  of  that 
•DXJOOB  raking  into  papers,  which  seems  to  know  no  bounds,  and  to 
premise  no  end  so  long  as  there  remains  a  syllable  of  Mr.  Burke 
uapuUiBfaed*  And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  additional  pa- 
pers could  not  be  accompanied  with  a  more  explicit  account  of  the 
times  of  their  being  composed,  and  the  occasions  of  composing 
them.  Such  information  was  the  more  wanted,  as  they  are  ne- 
cessarily out  of  their  chronological  order.  We  say  necessarily, 
because,  we  presume,  that  those  which  from  their  rough  and  unfi- 
nished state  in  the  MS S.  required  most  time  for  preparation,  have, 
on  that  account,  been  last  produced  to  the  worla.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, a  strong  conviction,  that  if  the  author  had  been  consulted 
whether,  in  case  of  his  not  living  to  reduce  to  a  correcter  form 
tome  of  the  pieces  which  are  presented  in  this  volume,  he  would 
have  chosen  to  have  them  printed  after  his  death,  he  would  have 
unhesitatingly  declared  his  dissent.  And  this  opinion  we  found 
upon  his  well  known  anxiety  for  correctness  and  precision,  both 
in  the  matter  and  the  manner,  verging  even  upon  fastidious  refine- 
ment. 

Uow  ftr  this  probable  feeling  of  an  author  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  for  determining  the  propriety  of  a  posthumous  publica* 
tion  of  his  mamaoripts,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  it  should 
Beem,  at  least,  that  some  weight  should  be  given  to  this  considera- 
tioo,  before  we  da  violence  to  the  defenceless  dead,  before  we  dis- 
ioler  their  private  thoughts,  and  expose  them  to  the  dissectbn  of 
critimaif  or  the  pMification  of  irreverent  curiosity.    To  justify 
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the  posthumous  publication  of  that  which  was  not  completed  by 
the  writer  himself  for  publication,  two  things  at  least  ought  to  be 
well  ascertained ;  first,  that  the  honour  ef  the  deceased  is  secure^ 
and  secondly,  that  the  wrong,  if  any,  to  his  reputation,  bears  bat  a 
small  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  communication. 

We  make  due  allowance  for  the  prejudice  of  habitual  admira- 
tion. But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  rough  draught  of  the 
sketch  of  the  negro  code,  and  the  hints  for  the  essay  on  the  drama, 
which  are  evidently  only  first  thoughts,  mere  scouts  sent  out  to  re- 
connoitre the  ground  for  encampment,  might  have  been  spared  from 
appearing  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror. 

riwing  said  thus  much  on  that  part  of  the  present  publication 
wJiich,  we  cannot  but  think,  stands  on  a  doubtful  policy,  and  a 
doubtful  warrant,  we  hasten  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  re- 
spectable editor  for  putting  us  in  possession  of  so  many  new  sources 
of  instruction  and  delight.  Within  these  few  years  the  country 
has  lost  so  much  ability — so  many  of  the  tallest  cedars  of  the 
grove  have  perished  under  the  inexorable  stroke,  that  we  naturally 
cltng  to  whatever  yet  remaim  of  the  vestiges  of  departed  excel* 
lence.  To  the  political  writings,  in  particular,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burke,  we  turn  with  increasing  fondness.  Besides  their  superlative 
merit,  age,  that  usually  destroys  the  value  of  works  wnich  the 
passing  events  have  produced,  has  shed  lustre  upon  his  permanent 
reflections,  and  crowned  them  with  the  wreath  of  victorious  truth. 
His  prophecies  are  daily  receiving  their  fulfilment,  and  time  is  do- 
ing homage  to  the  wisdom  of  his  calculations. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  our  admiration  of  the  man,  that  we  cannot 
fix  our  minds  upon  his  production  which  now  lies  before  us,  with- 
out allowing  a  few  moments  to  a  general  view  of  his  course- of  po- 
litical action,  and  the  influence  of  his  intellectual  operations. 

Whatever  fate  may  yet  attend  us,  no  period  of  our  history,  past 
or  to  come,  has  exceeded,  or  can  well  exceed,  in  interest,  that 
portion  of  it  over  which  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Burke  extended. 
His  powers,  great  as  they  were,  found  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  enough  in  the  rivalry  of  living  talent, 
to  provoke  them  to  their  fullest  exertion.  An  era  of  eloquence 
new  to  the  nation  was  opening  just  at  the  moment  in  which  he 
made  his  appearance.  Great  constitutional  questions  concerning 
the  privileges  of  the  lower  house,  the  breach  with  America,  the 
dubious  policy  of  our  Indian  management,  the  problem  of  the 
regency,  and  lastly  the  diik>rganization  of  the  civilized  world,  con- 
soqucnt  upon  the  French  revolution,  were  themes  which  succes- 
sively employed  the  fiaculties  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  stretched  the 
rn<e  of  his  re^^ionintj;  and  research.  Great  events  may  not  create, 
but  they  will  always  excite,  ability.  To  a  certain  degree  they 
may  be  said  to  create^  by  calling  dormant  powers  into  operative 
existence.    Bat  the  intellects  of  those  rare  persoDS  who  stand  so 
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efflinent  above  the  rest  of  tlieir  species,  and  are  so  thinly  scattered 
over  centoriesy  cannot  be  the  creatures  of  circumstance  and  con- 
tingency ;  nor,  indeed,  of  any  thing  less  than  that  disposing  power 
which  determines,  as  it  brings  us  into  being,  the  measure  of  our 
competency,  be  it  small  or  great*  That  sometimes  these  great 
men  appear  in  clusters,  is  a  fact  not  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  philosophical  analogies.  The  attraction  of  example  has 
undoubtedly  a  great  effect.  By  the  conspicuous  success  of  one 
original  genius  congenial  abilities  are  prompted  to  action.  The 
greatness  of  Garrick,  in  his  department,  was  the  nurse  of  the  capa- 
city of  others,  which,  but  for  his  example,  might  never  have 
reached  its  maturity.  He  fonned,  therefore,  an  era  of  the  stage. 
And  thus  the  orators  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  were,  for  the 
most  part,  trained  to  certain  original  models,  which  forced  their 
aodacions  way  into  unknown  regions  of  excellence.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  became  the  parent  of 
excellence  in  others — the  master  of  a  school  of  eloquence.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  orators  of  his  day  confessed,  that  from  him 
he  derived  his  most  valuable  knowledge,  and  all  the  great  mate- 
rials of  his  art :  and  when  the  overflowing  abundance  of  his  mind 
is  considered,  it  will  appear  probable,  that  the  great  cotemporary 
speakers  drew  part  of  their  wealth,  and  some  the  larger  part,  from 
ius  example  ana  ready  stores ; 

From  whose  moutli  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  academics  old  aod  new. 

That  the  example  of  one  man  may  be  thus  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing and  sustaining  the  eloquence  of  his  time,  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  believe.  At  least  the  phenomenon  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  this  great  art  may  in  general  be  better  explained  by  a  proper 
attention  to  a  plain  circumstance  so  well  agreeing  with  ordinary 
observation,  than  by  resorting  to  any  fanciful  theory  of  youth  and 
age,  in  the  growth  and  decay  of  states,  analogous  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  individual  man. 

That  our  country  has  passed  the  brightest  point  of  its  elcvatbn ; 
that  the  golden  crisis  of  its  destiny  is  over;  that  it  is  drawing 
towards  second  childhood  and  political  dotage,  we  are  very  unwilling 
(o  admit ;  but  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  amidst  the  puny  battles 
of  factious  malevolence  at  home,  involving  the  highest  objects  of 
political  reverence  in  vulgar  obloquy  and  disgrace,  the  great  scene 
of  Europe's  regeneration,  which  is  in  some  measure  a  consequence 
of  tlie  principlea  of  which  Mr.  Biirke  was  the  champion,  has 
hardij  attracted  observation.  It  may  not  be  untrue,  that  the 
itimiilating  etBeets  of  public  agitation  produce  sometimes  a  glow- 
hg  ^vacitjr  of  natioiiaf  character  very  favourable  to  the  efforts  of 
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oratory :  but  it  b  uatrue  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  sudb  is  fho 
teniiency  of  all  factious  disturbances  of  the  state«  If  the  tumults 
of  rising  states  are  fitted  to  provoke  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when 
society  is  in  its  spring,  and  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  air^es 
only  to  contests  of  emulation,  and  the  fierce  desire  of  glory ;  very 
different  are  the  effects  of  those  profligate  contentions  which,  in  the 
old  age  of  a  nation,  are  inflamed  only  by  selfish  rivalry,  and 
those  ungenerous  strifes  of  which  avarice,  envy,  and  the  baser 
passions,  are  the  stimulants  and  fomentera. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  great  events  which  met  Mr.  Burke  at 
the  threshold,  and  led  him  up  the  steps  of  the  temple,  princeps  H 
plane  coryphcRus^  among  the  votaries  of  fame.  Public  events  of 
less  magnitude  would  not  have  corresponded  with  the  ability  of 
Mr.  fiurke  as  an  orator  and  statesman.  But  if  tlie  times  had 
allowed  him  more  leisure  for  letters  and  science,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  public  stock  of  useful  and  elegant  knowledge  would 
have  awed  more  to  the  gemus  and  industry  of  this  great  man,  than 
to  all  the  collective  faculty  of  his  age.  Something  more  of  conr 
jsecled  disquisition,  and  of  consecutive  labour,  might  have  im- 
proved the  arrangement,  and  devefeped  the  wisdom  of  his  produc- 
tkma.  He  would  have  funded  a  larger  quantity  of  that  floating  \^ 
riety  of  knowledge,  which,  consigned  to  Uie  fugitive  eloquence  of 
the  hour,  eluded,  like  the  Sybil's  leaves,  the  grasp  of  his  coui^ 
trymen. 

Those  of  his  speeches  which  have  been  rendered  permanent 
by  the  press,  are  the  depositories  of  great  intellectual  treasure. 
But  whatever  lustre  and  expansion  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke  may 
have  derived  from  his  deep  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  learn* 
in^,  his  philosophy  may  perhaps  have  been  a  loser  by  the  partnec* 
ship,  bhe  could  scarcely  draw  out  as  much  as  she  contributed. 
Her  domicile  is  the  academy  and  the  porch ;  she  is  with  didiculty 
draggled  into  the  contentious  scene ;  medium  in  agineUf  in  pulve^ 
rfifii,  in  dam^rem^  in  casira  atque  in  €Lciemforensem*  But  there 
IB  a  span  in  some  intellects  that  covers  attainments,  which  in  prac* 
tice  seem  distant  from  each  other.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  which 
occupied  a  great  share  of  Mr.  Burke's  attention,  were  not  able  to 
estrange  his  mind  from  the  politer  arts ;  and  though  these,  in  com- 
bination, were  the  favourite  objects  of  his  youth,  he  was  determi- 
ned  to  be  found  prepared  if  the  chances  of  life  should  throw  him 
into  more  active  scenes. 

When  arrived  at  about  the  i^e  of  thirty  his  country  claimed 
him.  With  an  imagination  glowing  with  the  brightest  images  ^ 
drawn  from  classic  antiquity,  a  memory  furnished  with  the  best  '^ 
selected  materials  firom  every  source  of  knowledge,  ancient  and  ^ 
modem,  private  and  public,  domestic  and  foreigo»  local  and  gene-  ^ 
nl ;  and  a  judgment  fully  equal  to  the  applicatioii  and  central  eC  ^ 
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varSom  aoenmulation,  he  stepped  into  public  life,  fully  accom- 
plished)  eomirietely  armed,  and  without  an  equal  in  whatever  con- 
stitutes, adorns,  and  consummates  the  statesman  and  the  senator* 
Great  orators  and  great  politicians  came  afterwards  upon  the 
stage,  but  they  did  not  come  to  eclipse  his  glory,  but  rather  to 
provoke  and  illustrate  his  excellenre,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
creative  force  of  his  example.  We  shall  indulge  ourselves  in 
very  few  remarks  upon  the  great  parliamentary  characters  with 
whom  Mr.  Burke  was  destined  to  act,  or  to  contend.  Fully  to 
comprehend  his  merit,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  view  it  in  compari- 
ion  with  cotenporary  and  surrounding  excellence.  Having  gone 
a  little  beyond  our  warrant  in  the  retrospective  liew  which  we 
have  taken  of  him,  we  cannot  stop  short  of  this  ultimate  justice  to 
his  character.  Ready  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  the  eloquence  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders  of  his  time,  we  claim  for  him  one  dis- 
Gn^shing  excellence,  which  raises  his  fame  above  compimson 
with  modem  orators :  we  mean  the  union  of  philosophy  with  elo- 
quence. In  listening  to  the  efforts  of  other  orators,  we  have  felt 
all  the  sympathy  and  emotion  of  which  the  mind  is  capable — all 
which  the  rapid,  the  argumentative,  and  the  persuasive,  can  pro- 
duce on  the  hearer— all  which  solidity,  pathos,  or  splendour,  whe- 
ther derived  from  original  or  assisted  powei-s,  can  convey,  of 
pleasure,  wonder,  or  conviction,  to  the  heart  or  understanding : 
out  that  profound  delight  which  fills,  invigorates,  and  refreshes  the 
soul  from  the  fountains  of  perennial  trulb,  and  deep-seated  philo- 

3hy ;  that  aerioos  sober  rapture  which  the  consciousness  of  in- 
ictual  expansioii,  and  the  feeling  of  permanent  acquisition  in 
•eience,  produce,  are  the  witneuses  in  our  bosoms  to  the  substantial 
amerierity  of  Burke. 

For  the  decoration  of  these  solid  materials  Mr.  Burke  had 
within  himself,  or  within  his  reach,  an  exhaustless  store  of  imagery 
and  diction.  The  whole  classic  world- was  in  obedience  to  him; 
he  had  vbited  all  its  recesses,  its  groves,  its  fountains,  and  its  di- 
vimties.  It  is  thus  that  his  speeches  and  compositions,  though, 
JBT  ibe  most  part,  temporary  and  local  in  their  leading  subjects, 
have  inseparably  connected  themselves  with  the  permanent  litera- 
ture of  hn  country.  While  his  mind  acquired  depth  and  breadth 
fiofo  hk  early  acqimintance  with  metaphyt^ics,  his  taste  preserved 
Um  from  its  aobfiety.  The  learning  of  antiquity  was  so  wm^n'^ht 
into  the  staple  of  his  understanding,  as  to  become  his  own  boMi  for 
wae  and  ornament,  withont  the  pomp  or  impertinence  of  quotation. 
It  is  on  this  accomit  that  he  is  di<4tinc;n<sH:4b!e  from  nil  those 
apeakers  and  writers  whose  heads  are  fnl)  of  oihvr  men's  thoiiglits, 
la  well  by  his  absfinnnce  as  by  his  nhnndance. 
■  flia  style  is  unaffected,  majestic,  and  copious;  neither  rendered 
fcicurc  by  the  deirsity  of  his  matter,  nor  florid  by  the  luxuriance 
af  his  ima^aticn.     It  ha«  sometmjeR  been  his  fatp,  as  It  was  the 
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fate  of  CicerO)  to  be  charged  with  being  diSmef  Asiatic,  aud 
tumid.  But  such  a  criticism  could  come  only  from  (hose  who  have 
been  unequal  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  matter,  and  the  dignity 
of  ilia  manner*  The  mean  betwixt  the  magna  and  the  nimia^  the 
plena  and  the  tumidat  the  sublimia  and  the  abrupta^  the  severa 
and  the  tristis^  the  lata  and  the  luxuriosay  ought  to  be  felt  and 
understood  by  him  who  would  prpperly  appreciate  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Burke's  writings. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Bolingbroke  was  his  model. 
He  was  certainly  very  conversant  with  his  writings  at  an  early 
age,  since  the  first  production  of  his  pen  appears  to  have  been  the 
vindication  of  natural  society,  in  imitation,  and  in  ridicule  of  the 
philosopher's  levity,  insolence^  and  dogmatism.  That  he  may 
insensibly  have  acquired  some  habits  from  the  profound  attention 
he  paid  to  the  works  of  Bolingbroke,  for  the  sake  of  exposing  him, 
is  not  unlikely.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  original  thinker 
never  studiously  copies  the  manner  of  any  other.  His  thoughts 
are  too  impatient  and  independent  to  be  kept  withio  any  pre- 
acribcd  course :  like  the  saLent  sources  of  a  cataract,  they  fiqd 
a  channel  wherever  the  soil  yields  them  a  passage,  or  hurry  along 
the  proclivities  which,  nature  has  prepareafor  them. 

In  the  qualifications  which  we  have  principally  touched  upon, 
Mr.  Burke  was  plainly  superior  to  Mr.  Fox,  whose  abilities  were 
peculiarly,  we  had  almost  said  exclusively,  parliamentary.  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the  latter  was  in  all  points  and  requi- 
sites the  most  accomplished  debaler  that  the  world  has  produced. 
So  vast  and  varied  were  the  powers  of  his  oratory,  so  astonishing 
his  force  and  celerity,  that  though  the  clearest,  and  most  natural 
of  all  speakers,  he  became  sometimes  obscure  (rqpi  the  difficulty 
alone  of  following  him.  Tantus  enim  cursus  verborumfuU^  d  sic 
evolavU  oraiioy  uJt  ejus  vim  et  inciiationetn  adspexeris^  vestigia 
ingresswnque  vix  videris. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend  the  distinction  between  the  spe- 
cies of  eloquence  in  which  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  respectively 
excelled,  however  arduous  it  may  be  to  express  it  in  wordiu 
When  two  persons  have  risen  so  near  the  summit  of  an  art,  they 
must  possess  many  things  in  common.  In  all  esaeutial  qualities 
each  must  necessarily  abound.  The  manner  and  the  proportions 
in  which  these  qualities  are  mixed,  aflTord,  by  their  results,  the  -i 
practical  ground  of  distinction.  To  be  full  of  their  subject,  to  ^ 
see  it  in  all  its  bearings,  to  feel  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness,  ^ 
to  illumine  what  was  dark,  to  raise  what  was  low,  to  amplify,  to  !| 
condense,  to  inflame,  to  mitigate,  to  control  the  sources  of  persua-  j" 
sion,  and  to  command  the  avenues  to  conviction,  was  the  preroga-  ^ 
tive  of  each  of  those  distinguished  persons.  A  certain  vehemence,  ^ 
alnru»t  irresistible,  belonged  to  both ;  though  the  one  seemed  Jto  ^ 
have  become  irresistible  by  his  bulk,  the  other  by  his  velecitj.    ' 

u 
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The  eloquence  of  either  might  he  compared  to  a  river ;  but  the 
one  was  ovei poueriiig  by  the  weight  of  its  waters,  the  other  by 
the  impetus  of  its  stream.  On  tiie  one  majestically  rode  the 
merchandise  uf  the  woild,  *^  opinio  flumine  Ganges;^'  the  otiier 
from  its  crystal  sources  rushed  precipitately  down  the  moun- 
tain's sides,  carrying  fertility  to  the  plains,  giving  strength  and 
freshness  to  the  colours  of  nature,  and  enrirhuig  our  domestic 
soil.  All  that  was  great  was  collected  in  Mr.  Burke ;  all  that  was 
strong  was  generated  in  Mr.  Fox.  To  the  minds  of  both  ever}'' 
thing  was  present  that  the  occasion  demanded :  but  that  compass 
of  thought  and  knowledge  which  surrounds  and  invests  a  subject ; 
which  comprehends  its  most  dibtant  results,  and,  raising  it  adbove 
party  views,  exhibits  all  its  grand,  relations  to  human  nature  and 
society,  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  a«l  vantage  and  felicity  of 
Burke.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  has  excelled  all  other  orators,  whether 
ftncient  or  modern. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Mr.  Burke  was  not  a  party  man. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  acted,  and  strenuously  and  cor- 
dially acted,  with  a  particular  body  of  men.  But  it  is  plain,  that 
while  Mr.  Fox  and  himself  were  associated  in  opposition  to  the 
persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  state,  their  fundaineutai 
principles  and  final  views  were  wide  asunder.  Upon  great  and 
radical  questions  of  const ilutbnal  policy  they  entertained  very 
different  opinions  and  maxims.  Courerning  the  national  represent- 
ation, the  Tahie  of  religious  establishments,  the  theory  of  our 
constitution,  as  recognised  and  settled  at  the  revolution,  and  in  the 
cxlent  of  their  reverence  for  the  usages,  forms,  authorities,  anli- 
qnities,  and  prescriptive  rights  and  duties  of  the  government,  and 
Ihow  who  live  ander  it,  their  dilference  of  sentiment  was  manifest 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  political  friendship.  In  all  these 
things  Mr*  Burke  was  pmvitlent,  calculating,  mindful  ol  the  intir- 
mity  of  every  human  agent,  and  the  fragility  of  his  operations; 
mnd  imprensed  with  the  danger  of  speculative  innovations,  and 

perimenta  grounded  on  virions  of  unattainable  purity.  Con- 
that  his  liberty  was  not  the  liberty  of  low  maiecontents,  he 
disdained  to  barter  his  consistency  and  sincerity  for  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowd.  And  though  sometimes  an  expression  culpa- 
bly deficient  in  respect  for  dignities  and  autliorities  may  be  found 
in  his  speeches,  and  even  in  his  writings,  yet  it  would  be  hai'd,  and 
absurd  hi  the  extreme,  to  let  these  weigh  against  the  tenor  of  his 
loflg  political  life. 

The  private  lives  of  these  distinguished  men  were  at  least  as 
different  as  their  politics.  The  youth  of  Mr.  Burke  was  passed 
aritUn  the  regular  boiuids  of  conjugal  society,  in  literary  iuter- 
,  in  severe  itody,  and  honourable  avocatioas.     The  youth 

Mr.  Fox  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  man  ti\ing  after  the 
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fashion  of  Epicuros,  and  speaking  in  the  (ones  of  Demosthenes. 
And  it  is  but  due  to  the  dignity  of  virtue  to  presume,  that  had 
the  youth  of  Mr.  Fox  been  passed  in  a  manner  more  like  that 
of  Mr.  Burke,  his  genius  would  have  left  tavern  politics  to  dema- 
gogues and  debauchees,  and  assumed  that  commanding  eminence 
for  which  it  seemed  by  nature  designed. 

Mr-  Burke's  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  writings,  and  the 
works  of  the  great  theologians,  supplied  him  with  many  lofty 
themes,  and  opened  as  it  were  a  vista  in  his  imagination,  which 
disclosed  the  prospect  of  eternity.  This  source  of  sublimity 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  visited  by  Mr.  Fox,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  as  a  peculiar  system  of  doctrine,  appears 
to  have  been  very  confined.  The  sketches  of  his  character  col- 
lected by  Pfailopatris  Varvicensis  from  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  the  tedious  diatribes  of  the  doctor  himself,  not  to  men- 
tion the  most  amusingly  absurd  production  of  Mr.  Trotter,  and  the 
numerous  other  silly  panegyrics  which  have  sprung  up  like  fun- 
guses about  the  tomb  of  the  departed  statesman,  Iiave  aJl  thought 
it  requisite  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  perfections  the  title  of  sincere 
christian.  It  is  not  for  us  to  deny  this  title ;  bwt  we  may  say, 
without  offence  or  injustice,  if  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  sincere  christian,  that  the  biography  of  Mr.  Fox 
furnishes  no  certain  evidence  of  his  living  or  dying  in  the  faith^  of 
any  christian  coihmunion. 

The  omniscient  author  of  the  book  called  Philopatris  Varvi* 
censis  tell  us,  "  that  it  was  not  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr; 
Pitt  to  spend  their  last  breath  in  dying  speeches  and  confessions-^ 
they  had  jveightier  duties  to  perform."  And  Mr.  Trotter,  the 
confidential  secretary  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  telling  us  what  duties  of  tlic 
death  bed  were  really  performed,  has  supplied  an  explanation  of 
what  this  doctor  in  divinity  means  by  the  weightier  duties  of  a 
dying  christian*  Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  our  review  of 
Trotter^s  Memoirs  of  C.  J.  Fox,  we  presume  to  think,  with 
great  deference  to  so  learned  a  divine,  that  listening  to  the  story 
of  Dkk)  and  -flEneas,  or  Tom  Jones,  or  the  poetry  of  Swift,  were 
not  among  the  weightier  duties  of  a  dying  christian.  We  pro- 
test also  against  this  death  bed  coalition  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox. 
The  author  of  the  preface  to  Bellendcnus  had  put  such  a  distance 
between  these  statesmen  during  their  lives  in  every  estimable 
pcMnt  of  character,  that  one  could  not  but  feel  surprise  at  seeing 
them  afterwards,  by  the  same  writer,  approximated  m  their  deaths. 
And  falsely  approximated — for  unquestionable  authority  has  in- 
formed us,  that  the  great  man  last  mentioned  did  make  a  dying 
confession  of  his  faith  in  him  who  is  alone  able  to  save,  and  that 
he  found  no  consolation  in  death,  but  in  the  hope  of  that  salvation 
which  our  religion  emphatically  teaches  us  has  been  purchased  for 
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Ihe  penitent.  That  (his  also  was  (he  character  of  Mr.  Burke'ts 
concluding  scene  is  suflicientlj  attested  ;^  and  we  have  since  had 
the  melancholy  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Windham  was  the  death  of  a  professing  christian,  and,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  presume,  of  a  sincere  believer. 

Though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  lax  criterion  of  christian 
orthodoxy,  with  which  Pirdopatris  Varvicensis  appears  to  be  con- 
tented concerning  otiiers,  we  will  not  suggest  an  uncharitable  doubt 
of  the  firmness  and  orthodoxy  of  his  own  tenets.  His  creed  in 
poliiicSj  however,'  seems  to  m  to  be  soniewliat  too  assertive  of 
infallibility,  and  somewhat  too  full  of  damnatory  clauses.  The 
perfect  contempt  shown  by  the  same  writer  on  a  former  occasion 
for  the  great  names  (if  not  then  srreat,  then,  at  least,  rising  into 
high  and  honourable  distinction)  of  Pitt,  of  Grenville,  and  oif  him 
whom  he  calls  ^^n  certain  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  has  since  stretched 
itself  to  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  over  whose  ashes  virtue  still  con- 
tinues to  weep,  and  whose  memory  is  embalmed  iji  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 

We  should  willingly,  if  our  allotted  space  would  have  per* 
mitted  us,  have  atteuipted  a  conipariKon  between  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  that  of  Mr.  Hurke.  To  have  dwelt  on  the  merits 
of  that  lamented  minister  would  have  been  to  us  an  agreeable 
task.  We  shoukl  have  Ijeen  pleased  with  recalling  his  sounds 
and  expressions  io  our  memory,  and  with  retracing  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  once  held  our  attention  so  enraptured.  Like  the 
awe-struck  pagan  passing  over  the  ruins  of  Delphi,  Cincy  would 
ha%'e  brought  back  to  oiur  ear  the  voice  of  the  oracle,  and  the 
Bound  of  the  invisible  lyre.  It  would  have  produced  a  vivid 
xemembrance  of  that  loftiness  of  declamation,  tliat  moral  sublimity, 
those  commanding  tones,  that  mellow  rotundity,  that  perspicuity  of 
detui,  that  plenitude  of  information,  that  accuracy  of  fact,  that 
full  continuity  of  expression,  lucidncss  of  arrangement,  propriety, 
chastity,  expansion,  ease  and  grace,  which  dispelled  all  impatience 
and  fatigue,  and  made  party  animoi;ify  forget  itself  into  still  admi- 
ration. We  must  have  owned,  too,  if  eloquence  is  to  he  estimated 
by  its  success,  that  the  palm  belonged  to  (hat  form  of  it,  which, 
coupled  with  firmness  and  foresight,  was  able  to  secure  to  its 
possessor  an  empire  over  the  will  independt^^nt  of  the  passions,  and 
to  enable  him,  like  Pericles,  io  fix  his  popularity  on  a  basis  of 
public  confidence.  We  should  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
that,  in  immediate  eiTect  and  living  force,  Mr.  Burke  was  not  equal 
to  the  modem  Pericles. 

*  Mr.  Burke's  will,  which  is  hemitirul  as  a  tostaraRntary  composition,  hcgins  after 
the  old  nuuincr.  "  First,  uceording  to  tlic  ancient  good  and  Innduble  ciiatoni,  ol 
.vhJch  my  lieart  and  understandine  rceo^nisc  tltc  propriety,  1  bequeath  my  soid  to 
God,  hopini:  fcnr  his  mercy  thrcRim  the  onlv  merit)  of  umt  Lord  and  Savioiir  Jesa? 
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We  are  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  habit  of  gene- 
ralizalion,  which  imparted  so  lofty  a  character  to  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Burke,  was  any  hinderance  to  their  ellect.  Wc  woiilii  not 
suppose  that  he  failed  of  attracting  attention  )>y  more  einphaticailjr 
deserving  it.  If  it  was  really  so,  we  trust  that  in  his  latter  days 
he  foresaw  the  amends  which  posterity  would  make  to  his  fame : 
that  in  the  distant  perspective  lie  had  a  clear  vision  of  that  high 
place  and  authority  in  which  his  name  was  to  stand  in  the  ranks 
of  departed  greatness.  In  him,  and  in  him  alone,  among  all  the 
moderns,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  we  may  extend  the  comparison 
to  the  ancients  too,  patience  of  research,  activity  in  business,  the 
rarest  eloquence,  the  richest  fancy,  and  the  profoundest  philoso- 
phy, were  all  harmoniously  combined.  Cicero  was  both  a  philo- 
sopher and  an  orator,  but  as  his  philosophy  was  not  his  own,  he 
could  not  hold  it  in  constant  subsecvieuce  to  his  occasions ;  nor 
could  he,  like  Burke,  disperse  it  over  his  speeches  in  aphorisms 
of  immortal  truth.  In  this  consisted  the  solitary  preeminence  of 
our  great  countryman,  whose  works  now  lie  spread  upon  our 
table*** 

*!  A  table  richly  spread  inrflgnl  mode." 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  this  philosophical 
eloquence  is  always  appropriate  and  in  place.  The  occasion,  the 
purpose,  and  the  auditory,  must  always  vary  the  modes  w.d  the 
tests  of  good  speaking.  Mr.  Burke  usually  addressed  himself  to 
the  cx)llectjve  talent  of  his  country.  But  we  are  far  from  being 
Bure  that  the  practice  of  generalizing  must,  in  every  view  of  it,.be 
injurious  to  the  success  of  speeches,  addressed  even  to  the  multi- 
tude. Care  only  must  be  taken  to  keep  down  all  general  propo^ 
^^tions  within  the  scope  of  general  apprehension,,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing  in  substance,  of  general  experience.  The  common 
people  have  been  at  all  times  very  sententious.  Witness  the 
pithy  dialect  of  their  pioyerbs  and  adages,  which  form  their  do- 
mestic, their  rural,  their  vernaculai*  philosophy.  Of  this  philo- 
Bopliy  of  experience  the  elo(|uence  of  philosophy  may  make  a 
dexterous  use.  It  is  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  skill  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  people,  and  the  success  is  as  fugitive  as 
tiie  task  is  easy  ;  but  to  fasten  upon  the  understanding,  to  secure 
t)ie  moral  mind,  and  to  make  the  leason  of  the  hearers  a  party  to 
the  leasonijig  of  the  speaker,  is  the  only  mode  by  which  a  fixed 
ascemiency  is  to  be  gained,  whether  the  purpose  be  to  abuse  or  to 
enligiiten.  The  fabric  of  popular  eloquence  should  rest  upon 
massy  columns  of  Tuscan  simplicity. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke  to  the  Bristol 
^lec^ors  were  speeches  of  the  above  description.  We  allude 
particularly  to  that  wuicb  was  delivered  in  ITaO.     We  rq;jydjt 
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over  immediately  before  we  sat  down  to  this  article ;  and  we  read 
it  under  the  di8a<lvan(a^e  of  an  expectation  mised  to  the  verge  of 
enthusiasm,  by  the  recollection  of  the  delight  we  felt  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  it  about  twenty  years  ago.     But  we  read  it  with  aummented 
pleasure,  arising  partly,  we  presume  to  suspect,  from  an  improved 
capacity  of  judging  in  ourselves,  and  partly  from  the  contrast  it 
exiiltiits   to  the   puerile  intemperance  of  modern  party-politics. 
Tiie  speech  is  plain,  and  e.-isy  to  be  understood.     It  stoops  to 
conquer,  not  to  flatter.     It  appears  to  move  from  the  heart,  and 
to  preis  towards  the  heart.     But  in  the  midst  of  its  warm  career 
it  never  omits  to  pay  its  tribute  to  truth,  and  to  the  understanding- 
Wisdom  with  its  8tea<iy  lamp  lights  it  on  its  way,  and  renders  the 
sense  of  every  s(atement  and  argument  luminously  and  emphatic- 
ally clear.     At  judicious  intervals  a  rest  is  given  to  the  mind,- 
irearied  with  the  continuous  eSbrt  of  pursuing  a  series  of  resulting 
|taH>position8:  and  that  rest  is  always  on  an  eminence,  from  which 
the  surrounding  objects  may  be  conteinplated  at  ease.     Above 
all,  we  admire  and  love  the  manly  independence   of  principle 
which  governs  tlie  whole  argument,  and  which  with  infinite  ad- 
dress is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  most  rcfmed  compliment  to  his 
auditors.     In  a- former  number  we  have  lamented  the  poisonous 
dfects  of  electioneering  oratory.     We  should  reverse  the  obscr- 
vati<in  with  a  pleasure  equal  to  the  pain  with  which  we  made  it, 
roukl  we  see  the  example  of  this  groat  person  prevail  over  that 
coarse  and  lying  spirit  which  flatters  the  insolence  of  the  mob  with 
the  name  oi  fieedom,  and  teaches  the  fatal  and  ferocious  doctrine, 
(hatiiherfy  consists  in  the  contempt  uf  authority.     Snrh  was  not 
the  conduct  of  Paulus  Emilius  in  his  address  from  the  rostriun  on 
feeing  chosen  general  for  the  Macedonian  war;  nor  >\as  such  the 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  in  addressins;  the  electors  of  Bristol.     The 
occasions   were  dissimilar,  but   the   conduct  in  both  w<is  both 
British  and  Roman  iu  its  character.     Tiie  actions  were  internally 
the  sane. 

We  were  on  the  point  of  quoting;  a  passage  from  this  admirable 
firation,  but  were  checked  by  tlie  recoUrction  that  it  is  not  a  part 
of  our  immediate  shbject.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  speech  itself,  throue:li  the  whole  of  which, 
but  particularly  from  page  3y6  to  the  iniditle  of  pa^e  3G0  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  1800,  he  will  find  the  justification  of  the  praise 
we  have  bestowed  upon  it.  tic  will  find  in  it,  we  tnnt,  siilii^'icRt 
Teaaon  for  our  selecting  it  as  a  proof  of  the  eiliracv  of  the  le;'iti- 
tnate  union  'of  philoso|>hirji  generaiitit's  with  (i  )p(ilur  eloqiienre. 
And  he  will  take  up  the  tlirt^ad  of  that  conM'*ti'ii>y  ot'  principle 
which  shows  Mr.  Burke  the  >4ame,  a>iiiit«t  all  fiie  uindin^M  uiid 
turns  of  affairs,  to  him  who  iuJge-^  of  cons•^t^lI^y  no*  by  the  rou- 
ftaacy  of  political  friendships,  i.ut  by  (he  paraiieliaiu  nhich  a 
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statesman  niuiutaiiiTi}  wilh  himself  id  the  difTereut  relative  posiuoiia 
in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  changes  about  him. 

That  he  had  strong  party  affections  cannot  be  denied.     To  be 
•  predisposed  in  favour  of  measures  by  his  attachment  to  their  au- 
thors was  natural  to  his  sanguine  temper.     But  there  is  a  clear 
difTerence  between  party  affections  and  party  principles.     To  be 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  measures  for  the  sake  of  the  men,  belongs 
too  much  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  to  be  positively  blama- 
ble ;  but  deliberately  to  adopt  what  the  understanding  disapproves, 
to  act  upon  predetermined  hostility  to  ail  propositions  which  come 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  whatever  may  be  tneir  tendency,  is  the 
character  of  that  party  principle,  which  mi^ht  be  equally  well  ex* 
pressed  by  the  phrase— political  prostitution.     No  private  friend- 
ships, or  personal  ambition,  could  ever  induce  Mr.  Burke  to  treat 
his  country  with  secondary  regard.     On  great  conservative  points 
he  frequently  differed  with  Im  party ;  placing  his  country,  and 
his  country  only,  full  before  him,  on  all  questions  affecting  its 
standing  policy,  and  permanent  interest.     Faithful  to  this  high 
vocation,  lie  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  private  regards  to  the 
duty  it  imposed ;  and  when  the  French  -revolution  burst  upon  the 
world,  that  masculine  love  of  liberty  which  had  always  led  him  to 
reprove  its  excesses,  and  iiondemn  its  abuses,  sublimated  his  genius, 
and  gave  it  to  the  world  discharged  from  the  pollutions  of  party* 
Such  was  the  excitation  of  this  great  event ;  such  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  its  relations  and  consequences  to  man,  that  every  feel* 
ing,  every  faculty,  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  sagacity  of  his 
great  mind,  was  wrought  up  to  an  intensity  of  operation.     The 
full  effulgence  of  all  these  powers  was  collected  upon  (he  work 
called  Reflections  on  the  Rev6lution  ui  France— <a  work  which  it 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  ouc  present  undertaking  to  examini^ 
and  which  now  stands  upon  a  pedestal,  from  which  it  looks  down 
and  smiles  at  criticism.     But  it  is  impossible  to  glance  at  this  mag- 
uificent  monument  of  human  intelligence,  without  paying  the  pass* 
ing  tribute  of  our  homas;e. 

A  celebrated  author*  (who  has  written  the  most  able  answer  to 
\{)  has  oiKscrved,  *^  that  to  estimate  it  correctly,  would  prove  one 
of  the  most  arduous  efforts  of  critical  skill,  and  that  we  can  scarcely 
praise  or  blame  it  too  much."  ^Ve  read  with  pleasure  this  ac- 
Ivnowlcdgment  of  its  title  to  the  highest  praise.  But  it  was  incum- 
f  tent  on  the  answerer  to  prove  the  propi'iety  of  his  extreme  censure, 
uy  showing  its  erroneous  calculation  \>f  the  results  of  the  great 
transactions  to  which  it  ascribed  such  iniquitous  views,  and  fbi*e- 
{uld  so  disa^ati-ous  a  secjuel.  That  the  argument  was  everywhere 
'^'  drstcrous  and  specious,  sometimes  grave  and  proibund»  clothed 

^  ft'jc  preface  to  Uic  Yindicin  Gallier,  p..iT» 
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'm  the  most  rich  and  various  imagery,  and  aided  by  (he  most  pa- 
thetic and  picturciique  description — (liat  it  spoke  (he  opulence 
md  powers  of  (hat  mind  of  which  age  had  neither  dJQuned  (he 
discernment,  nor  enfeebled  (he  fancy,  neither  repressed  the  ar- 
dour, nor  narrowed  (he  range,"  waBadmi(ted  by  the  grudging  pcu 
of  this  champion  of  (he  blood-s(Hined  beginnings  of  the  French  re- 
Tolution.  But  in  what  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  (his  writer 
bund  what  he  quaindy  and  extravagantly  calls,  in  language  un^ 
tastefully  borrowed  from  (lie  subject  of  his  abusive  cri(icism, 
"  turbulent  encomiums  on  urbanity,  and  inflaQmia(ory  harangues 
ifainst  violence,  and  homilies  of  religious  mysticisni,  bettor  adapted 
to  the  amusement  (han  (o  (he  conviction  of  an  incredulous  age," 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine:  nor  can  we  resist  (he  (emp(a- 
tion  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  contacrion  of  (hat  cyanic  incredulous 
age  which  had  infected  (he  judgment  of  (he  writer  of  ilm  viiidi 
caiu>n. 

It  must  give  pleasure  to  (he  admirers  of  Mr.  Burke's  polidrM 
conduct,  to  read  (he  -testimony  to  the  consistency  and  nnifonnity 
of  his  principles  borne  by  (he  wri(cr  to  whom  wc  have  been  aliir- 
dit^,  in  the  first  pages  of  his  mos(  unjuat  attack.  He  atlmits  his 
constant  abiiorrence  of  abstract  politics,  his  predilection  for  aris- 
tocracy, and  dread  of  innovation,  and  (hat  it  was  not  likely  (ha(  at 
his  1^  he  should  abandon  to  (he  invasion  of  audacious  novelties, 
opinioM  which  he  had  received  so  early,  and  n)ain(ained  so  long; 
which  bad  been  fortified  by  (he  applause  of  (he  great,  and  (Iir. 
aisent  of  the  wise,  which  he  had  dictated  (o  so  nmny  illustrious 
papila,  and  supported  against  so  many  dislinscuishod  opponents. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  praise  of  beautiful  writing,  dexteroii.s, 
^are,  and  profound  reasoning,  a  boundless  range  of  knowledcre, 
Mpd  the  rarest  assemblage  of  descriptive  and  pathetic  powers. 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Burke  by  one  who  seemed  to  catch  no  sympathy 
or  joy  firom  the  picture  he  was  involuntarily  tracing :  wc  have  hcrcj. 
too,  the-fullest  credit  given  to  the  groat  statesman  fur  the  hannoniou;- 
consistency  of  his  political  life.  His  crime  conaistcd  in  liis  want 
of  charity  to  the  regenerators  of  France ;  in  the  hr.rd  liicafiure  he 
gave  to  murder,  confiscation,  and  rapine,  the  organization  of  ti-eason;; 
and  the  consecration  of  atheism ;  in  his  feeling  for  royalty,  and 
rank,  and  age,  and  infancy,  sutfering  the  penalties  of  their  former 
fortunes  and  present  imbecility,  from  the  hands  of  persons  withoui 
education  to  nuinanize,  or  religion  to  restrain  them ;  and,  <ibove  all 
in  his  presumptuous  pre<lic(ions  of  the  consequences  of  such  :i 
lystem  to  England,  to  Europe,  to  humanity.  A  few  more  year«^ 
were  only  wanting  to  decide  the  contest  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
hii  fierce  opponents.  A  few  more  years  have  passed,  and  the 
contest  has  been  decided.  It  cannof  lio  nrcpssari*-  in  "t-it*^  or- 
whoae  side,  or  in  what  maimer. 
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The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Burke,  id  treating  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, has  expressed  the  swellings  of  his  heart  against  the  niass  of 
crime,  pollution,  and  sacrilege,  out  of  which  it  was  bom,  and  has 
since  been  maintained,  has  given  offence  to  some  persons  of  cool 
and  dispassionate  judgment,  and  a  delicate  ear  for  propriety.  We 
confess  ourselves  to  be  less  squeamish,  and  to  be  capable  of  hear- 
ing, without  disgust,  foul  acts  described  by  foul  names.  There 
18  a  callous  moderation  in  treating  cruelty,  with  whit  h  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  more  disgusted  (speaking  for  ourselves)  than  with  the 
red  hot  an^er  of  outraged  feeling.  If  no  degree  of  detestation  ctin 
be  excessive,  we  doubt  whether  any  strength  of  language  can  be 
too  great  for  the  sjstematic  horrors  which  ushered  in  and  accom- 
panied the  bloody  and  unprmcipled  revolution  of  France.  If  the 
sallies  of  indignant  feeling  sometimes  broke  loose  from  the  restraints 
of  ordinary  decorum,  and  indulged  in  an  unmeasured  phraseology, 
we  do  not  concur  with  the  polished  writer  of  the  Vindiciae  Galiice 
lu  thinking  that  a  reason  for  stigmatizing  Mr.  Burke's  ''  Reflections" 
as  "  inflammatory  harangues  against  violence."  Nor  because  m 
warm  heart,  and  a  rich  imagination,  were  engaged  on  the  side  uf 
compassion  and  justice,  do  we  feel  that  '*  turbulent  encomiums  on 
humanity"  was  a  phrase  at  all  suited  to  the  character  of  any  part  of 
tliat  immortal  work.  Coldness  is  not  always  prudence,  though  it 
is  perpetually  assuming  the  title.  If  any  thing  could  elicit  mirth 
out  of  the  subject  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  a  tem[)erate  ar- 
gument, arranged  in  a  logical  method,  to  prove  that  the  butchery 
of  priests,  the  unsparing  niassacre  of  age  and  infancy,  executions 
without  trial,  and  plunder  under  the  name  of  confiscation,  were 
wrong  things,  would  have  proiluced  that  effect. 

If  there  is  any  real  violence  in  the  '^  Reflections"  of  Mr.  Burke, 
ve  offer  the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  virtuous  feeling  as  hi« 
apology  ;  and  the  beauty,  the  verity,  the  excellence  of  his  philoso- 
phical and  political  reasoning,  we  propose  by  way  of  expiation. 
Let  the  author  of  the  V indicis  Gallicse  have  also  his  excuse ; 
and  as  we  presume  the  best  would  naturally  be  that  which  he  has 
made  for  himself,  we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  and  let  him 
judge  of  the  merits,  with  the  accusation  and  defence  before  him. 
'^  I  have  been  accused  by  valuable  friends  of  treating  w  ith  ungene- 
rous le\ity  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  They 
will  not,  however,  suppose  nic  capable  of  deliberately  violating  the 
sacreduehs  of  misery  in  a  palace  or  in  a  cottage ;  and  I  sincerely 
lament  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  expressions  which 
admitted  that  construction."  Mr.  Burke  is  accused,  by  the 
author  of  the  Vindicia;  Gallics,  of  violence  on  the  side  of  a  mis* 
taken  humanity ;  the  accuser  is  himself  accused,  even  by  his 
valuable  friends^  of  sporting  with  the  sacredness  of  misery.  Let 
our  readers  say  under  whi<:h  imputation  they  would  choose  to  be 


placed.  The  charge  against  the  one  is,  (hat  he  ft  It  too  much » 
against  the  other,  that  he  felt  not  at  all,  for  the  miserj  of  the  rovai 
tufferers.  For  Mr.  Burke's  tnrbnlence,  if  turbulence  it  must  he 
called,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  as  charity  is  said  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins,  we  presume  she  will  best  "excuise  her  own 
excesses.  As  \o  the  author  of  the  Vindicia*,  we  recommend  him 
to  that  mercy  which  he  forgot  in  the  case  of  olhers,  and  accept  his 
own  apolog}-  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  seems  he  did  not  mean  what 
he  said. 

We  cannot  forbear  having  one  word  at  parting,  on  the  propriety 
of  another  charge  brought  against  the  *'  Rellections,"  viz.  that  they 
contain  "  homilies  of  moral  and  religious  mysticism."  We  cannot 
help  doubting  whether  the  author  of  this  charge  is  hi  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  homilies  of  our  church — we  doubt  also 
whether  he  knows  what  he  means  l)y  "  moral  mysticism.'*  But 
what  is  designed  by  the  phrase  "  religious  mysticism,"  we  may 
negatively  infer  from  an  opinion  delivered  by  the  same  author  in 
the  last  page  but  three  of  his  book.  Speaking  of  (he  majority  of 
the  advocates  of  the  French  revolution,  he  remarks,  that  "  they 
were  well  known  to  be  philosophers  and  friends  of  humanity,  who 
were  superior  to  the  creed  of  any  sect,  and  indifferent  to  the 
dogmas  of  any  popular  faith."  \\  hat  this  grand  independence  ot' 
all  creeds,  this  sovereign,  self-satisfied  security  of  mini),  falsely 
called  philosophy,  really  is,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  underatand. 
Its  high  negative  worth  is  not  ill  set  forth  in  a  poetical  work,  of 
which  we  have,  in  the  first  article  of  our  sixth  number,  laid  before 
our  readers  a  pretty  full  examination.*  But  we  cannot  conjecture 
to  what  part,  passage,  sentence,  or  line  of  the  **  Reflections,"  this 
objector  means  to  attach  the  iuiputation  of  religious  mysticism. 
The  only  religious  matter  wc  find  in  the  whole  volume  is  in  the 
few  pages  which  Mr.  Burke  has  assigned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
necessity,  beauty,  and  advantage  of  a  religious  establishment,  and 
of  the  inseparable  connexion  between  church  and  state.  Simple, 
hideed,  must  be  the  religion  of  that  man,  who  is  ofTended  with  the 
mysdcism  of  an  endeavour  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  parts  of  the  constitution  of  En^j^laud.  What 
a  monkish  melancholy  mystic  poor  Hooker  must  appear  to  such 
a  man,  and  what  must  he  think  of  the  dreams  of  those  wild  enthu- 
siasts, who  connect  spirit  with  body,  eternity  with  time,  a  future 
state  with  the  present,  corruptible  with  incorruptible,  dust  with 
divinity.     What  must  he  think  of  that 

^ly slerious  powor ! 
Revoalftd  yd  uurevealc*! !  dnrknwis  in  liglit  ? 

*  See  tlje  tliinl  and  fourtli  slHnzas  of  ttie  second  cantr». 
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Number  iii  unity !  our  joy,  or  dread ! 
Trhinr,  unutterable,  unconceived, 
Abiscomlinn:,  yet  demonstrable,  great  GOD  ? 

To  some  men  all  religion  is  mysticism,  as  all  churcL  discipline 
is  priestcraft.  The  mere  rejection  of  religion  is  the  philosophy  of 
those  whose  title  to  the  clisnity  of  free  thinking  consists  in  a 
bigoted  unbelief.  The  truth  is,  that  through  the  whole  course  of 
Mr.  Burke's  volume,  we  do  not  recollect  that  he  uitroduces  the 
mention  of  any  of  those  parts  of  religion  which  are  properly  called 
mysterious.  So  much  for  the  "  homilies  of  religious  mysticism" 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Burke*s  Reflections.  Mr.  Burke  constructed 
an  immortal  edifice  to  be  the  mansion  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
habitation  and  home  of  exiled  tnith.  The  author  of  the  Vindicise 
Gallicn?,  being  determined  to  consider  it  as  a  haunted  house,  has 
peopled  it  with  mysterious  beings,  and  midnight  bugbears,  the  prO' 
geuy  of  his  own  metaphysical  brain. 

Scelesta;  ha;  sunt  aedes,  impia  est  habilatlo. 
Quui  hie  nioustra  Hunt,  anno  vix  possum  cloqui. 

How  deeply  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,  adverse  to  all  visionary 
politics,  all  violent  changes,  and  all  practical  invasions  of  liherly 
and  property,  was  affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  revo- 
hitionists,  and  impressed  with  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
difTusion  of  their  principles,  was  manifested  by  the  extraordinary 
exertM)ns  of  which  he  showed  himself  capable  at  a  time  of  life,  and 
in  a  state  of  infirmity,  which  dispense  with  the  labours  of  the 
patriot,  and  usually  put  a  period  to  active  service.  To  stay  the 
plague,  he  stood,  like  Phincas,  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
The  mortification  of  losinc  some  of  his  political  friends  was  unable 
to  chill  his  ardour.  lie  felt  the  difficulty  and  the  dan.e:er  increased 
by  this  accession  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  reaction  of  his  mind  was 
equal  to  the  pressure.  His  resources  kept  on  a  level  with  the 
emergency.  And  the  history  of  man  presents  few  grander  spec- 
tacles than  that  of  this  distinguished  person,  oppressed  with  years, 
weakened  by  labour,  separated  from  the  most  powerful  of  his 
former  friends,  with  a  bosom  rent  by  domestic  calamity,  making 
head  against  a  revolutionary  frenzy,  which  had  let  loose  the  phy- 
sical against  the  moral  world,  threatened  the  dissolution  of  all 
states  and  communities,  and  proffered  its  bloody  euibrace  to  the 
people  of  this  island.  On  such  a  subject,  in  such  an  hour  of  ])eril, 
he  could  not  brook  what  seemed  to  him  an  unprincipled  forbear- 
ance in  those,  for  the  right  use  of  whose  abilities  their  conntry  so 
imperiously  called.  Much  less  could  he  endure  the  studied 
eulogies  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  on  what 
seemed  to  him  so  manifestly  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  British 
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«nipire.  But  to  hear  Iiitn^elf  charged  with  havinp;  formerly  hclil 
very  different  prin<;iplcs  from  those  he  then  uiaintained ;  and  to 
hear  it  alleged  that  the  principles  he  then  reprohaled  had  been 
formerly  learned  from  himself,  was  more  tiian  his  ardent  temper, 
wrought  lip  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  imprcssihility  on  the  par- 
licnlar  topic,  and  rendered,  perhaps,  aoinewhat  more  irritable  by 
a^e  and  disappointment,  could  listen  to  wifh  decorous  patience. 
Some  disparaging  observations  made  by  Mr.  Fox  on  tlie  *^  Reflec- 
tions," it  is  said,  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  Putting;  all  these 
things  together,  we  are  to  consider  how  far  they  j:o  in  e\cu!«e  uf 
that  renunciation  of  Mr.  Fox  as  his  friend,  in  which  he  porse\on'd 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  life.  To  sav  tlip.t  he  never  fonrave  Mr. 
Fox,  is  an  assertion  unsupported  by  proof.  He  died,  de<-I:irins;  a 
catholic  forzivcness  of  all  injuries  and*  ofl'cnces.  And  tJioucli 
we  do  not  forget  the  boinidless  extent  of  the  christian  preceiit  of 
forgiveness,  yet  we  cannot  consider  that  even  Christianity  requlr^^s 
that  we  should  live  in  harmony  and  society  with  those  wlio.^e 
maxims  and  principles  appear  to  us  to  uiilitute  against  the  rc[;use 
of  mankind. 

That  these  separations,  cooperating  with  the  effect  which  had 
been  produced  by  his  excessive  and  unsceiiily  violemrc  in  the  [)ro- 
secution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  greatly  diminished  his  popnlaril y  and 
influence,  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
found  it  difficult  to  detain  the  attention  of  the  house.  I'he  pride 
of  past  service,  and,  perhaps:,  in  some  d^zree,  the  irritabihty  of 
age,  laid  hioi  open  to  the  attacks  of  youn;;  men,  who  had  kiioivn 
him  only  in  those  scenes  in  which  the  failure  of  temper  had  i  e-.n 
mistaken  for  the  decay  of  faculty.  Ur<red  to  fury  by  th«i  hdjii?* 
of  flies,  his  high-mincledness  somermies  forsook  him,  and  lie  ];:^avc 
to  his  puny  assailants  an  mriencrous  trliiinph.  tie  could  not,  as 
one  of  those  great  cattle,  ftti  use  liis  own  simile,)  repose  beucMlh 
ihe  shadow  of  the  British  o:ik,  and  chew  the  cud  and  be  sik-nt, 
despising  the  little,  meaner,  hopplu'r,  though  loud  and  troublcsoiue,, 
insects  of  the  hour. 

Retreating  from  a  scene  of  exertion,  in  which  his  value  was  so 
c!1  appreciated,  he  set  about  proving  to  the  world  that  ohl  ar^e  had 
.■:ot  impaired  his  faculty.  How  far  ho  surceedetl  may  be  jud  .v  J 
trom  the  perusal  of  his  different  pamphlet**  or!  the  French  revoiu- 
iion.  As  Philopatris  Varvicensis  h:is  setiiiied  to  consider  himself 
deficient  in  justice  to  Mr.  Fox,  without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  excellencies  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which,  by  a  sort  of  qualify- 
ing phrase,  he  calls  "  the  f/xulty  of  presasie ;"  we  chalh  nge  for 
Mr.  Burke  at  lca»(  an  equal  share  of  liiis  power  of  peneUutith^  fu- 
furit}'.  History,  which  is  the  re;i;isler  of  the  mortality  of  govern- 
ments, had  surely  not  withheld  from  ]Mr.  Burke  what  nUc.  had  com- 
»iunicated  to  Mr,  Fox.      And  the  p^c!Tli:ir  case**  which,  in  every 
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GODBtituf  ion  of  government,  have  a  tendency  to  disseliition  beyond 
the  power  of  any  staled  remedy,  were,  we  iiili  venture  to  aflSrm, 
at  least  as  well  understood  by  Mr.  Burke  as  by  Mr.  Fox.  To  be 
plain,  in  ttie  part  which  Mr.  Fox  has  acted  in  politics,  or  in  hit 
speeches  in  tne  senate,  we  can  perceive  none  of  this  prophetic  spi* 
rit  He  was,  by  profession  and  practice,  a  determined  party  man, 
furiously  bent  on  destroying  the  credit  of  those  who  kept  the  go- 
vernment in  their  hands,  to  the  exclusion  of  him  and  his  friends. 
And  if  he  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  his  talent  at  least  was 
no  mystery,  since  every  man  in  the  country  might  easily  antici- 
pate  what  Mr.  Fox  would  predict  as  the  result  of  every  measure 

f  reposed  by  the  government  of  which  he  made  no  part.  And  this 
hilopatris  Yarvicensis  must  know,  canting  apart,  to  be  the  amount 
of  Mr.  Fox's  supernatural  gift  of  presage  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  country. 

After  saying  thus  much  on  the  prophetic  spirit  attributed  to  Mr^ 
Fox,  we  will  not  represent  Mr.  Burke  as  a  soothsayer;  but  we  wiQ 
venture  to  affirm,  that  on  the  article  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  its  probable  issue,  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Burke  have  beeo 
confirmed  in  a  manner  that  bears  extraordinary  testimony  to  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  his  calculations.  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  date  of 
that  event,  which  he  hailed  as  so  auspicious  in  its  promises,  was  m 
young  man  in  comparison  of  Mr.  Burke ;  but  the  young  man  was 
dreaming  dreams,  while  the  old  man  was  seeing  visions.  To  the 
lasf  hour  of  his  life,  these  visions  were  expanding  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  his  pen  was  employed  in  promulgating  them.  And 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  dictate  to  the  senate,  we  may  class 
him  at  least  with  the  Fabricii,  the  Curii,  and  the  Coruncanii,  el 
ccUeri  senes  qui  rempublicam  consilio  et  auctorUaie  dtfendebanU 
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[From  the  Eelcedc  Review,  for  August,  1813.] 

If  other  indications  of  the  national  character  would  warrant  us, 
we  should  be  willing  to  impute  it  to  a  republican  dislike  of  osten* 
tatkin,  that  the  Americans  have  hitherto  made  so  little  literary  use 
of  their  originally  immense  territory,  and  of  the  vast  addition  to 
it  in  the  recent  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  How  different  is  the 
case  among  us,  the  people  of  monarchies.  We  see  so  much  im- 
portance ui  a  little  of  the  earth  of  our  domiuioas,  and  in  the  sub* 
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ttaiices  that  roughen  ils  surface,  that  we  should  deem  it  a  mean- 
fpirited  surrender  o(  the  honour  due  to  our  mundane  rank,  to  leave 
any  considers^le  district  in  the  humble  condition  of  merely  bein^ 
ihoiie  upon  by  the  sun,  pastured  hy  the  cattle,  tilled  aiid  reaped 
by  the  men,  speckled  here  and  there  with  houses,  and,  perhaps, 
loaded  in  some  part  with  a  ponderous  town.  The  district  is  not 
to  be  contented  with  so  vulgar  a  share  of  the  world's  fortunes.  It 
cannot  be  satisfied  it  has  any  respectable  existence,  till  it  is  raised 
into  renown  by  a  costly  topographical  quarto,  or  even,  if  it  is  a 
particularly  ambitious  lot  of  acres,  by  the  whole  grap)ii<:al  and 
typographical  honours  of  an  imperial  folio.  Tliese  tributes  of  r«?- 
spect  to  our  soil,  and  to  what  it  carries,  are  multiplying  so  prodi- 
giously, that  if  any  acc6unt  is  to  be  kept  of  their  number,  and  any 
ceckuniog  of  their  cost,  nothing  could  be  more  lucky  and  oppor- 
tune than  that  the  Americans,  not  wanting  him  for  any  such  pur^ 
pose  themselves,  have  sent  us  Zerah  Colburn,  the  youthful  pro- 
digy of  computing  faculties.  And  if  it  were  possible  we  could  a 
little  extend  the  homestead  of  our  territory— if  we  could  get  se- 
cure possession  of  a  small  segment  of  one  of  the  northern  depart* 
nenta  of  France,  or  a  few  parishes  in  the  quarter  of  Walcheren, 
or  a  reasonable  piece  of  Zealand,  what  a  multil'orm  and  crowdin*i- 
accesaioD  a  few  months  would  bring  to  the  vast  accumulation  of 
descriptions^  surveys,  sketches,  and  local  histories,  which  have  il- 
iostrated  our  present  allotment  of  Europe. 

All  this  while,  those  Americans  are  leaving  hundreds  of  thou- 
Mods  of  their  square  miles  without  an  adventure  of  research,  a 
■leasurement,  a  map,  a  Flora,  or  a  set  of  views ;  leaving  them, 
with  barely  or  hardly  the  distinction  of  a  name,  to  display  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  climates,  and  the  changing  aspects  of  seasons,  for 
the  unparticipated  and  unenvied  entertainment  of  elks  and  buQa- 
k>e6,  bears,  rattle-snakes,  bull-frogs,  and  the  constantly  diminishing 
remainder  of  a  genus  of  animals  still  wilder.  If  they  are  occa< 
Mionaily  moved,  by  some  commercial  prospect,  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion of  eyes  across  a  few  parallels  of  the  hemisphere,  it  is  marvel- 
lous to  find  how  little  shall  at  last  be  brought  back  besides  the  im- 
plements of  sight  themselves— at  least,  how  little  shall  be  report- 
ed for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the  inquisitive  multiluttes 
of  us  that  cannot  afford  to  carry  our  own  eyes  so  far.  The 
iHeau;er  publication  of  Patrick  Gass  is  nearly  all  that  we  have 
yet  gained  of  the  story  and  results  of  the  late  expedition  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  again.  But  perhaps  all 
in  good  time.  Every  thing  that  we  do  here,  they,  in  due  season, 
will  do  there.  There  exists,  in  unmarked  spots,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Atlantic,  in  that  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  Missouri,  of  th<^ 
Columbia,  clay  that  is  destined  to  be  one  day  dignified  into  bricks, 
and  raised  into  structures,  where  r»}  al  quarto  and  folio  shall  be 
mannfactured,  and  Patemoster-rowa  whence  they  will  issue  out  in 
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(he  combined  splenilour  of  wisdom,  wit,  sentiment  and  Ibc  tine 
arts.  InUetatigable  Tiirie  has  been  "progressing"  ever  since  the 
patriarchs  o(  the  plains  of  the  Ohio  used  to  stock  their  farms  with 
Mammollis,  an<l  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
enjoyed,  at  the  fool  of  those  mountains,  their  inexhaustible  beds  ot~ 
oysters,  of  which  the  animal  portion  was  as  large  as  a  man's  foot. 
Tlie  age  has  come  that  sees  ample  regions  for  republics  or  king- 
^Oins  t>etwcen  that  line  to  which  the  Atlantic  ocean  then  extended, 
and  tiie  line  which  bounds  it  now  ;  and  the  age  will  be  sure  to  come 
of  picturesque  journeys,  and  sentimental  tours,  with  the  humbler 
benefits  of  statistics  anci  topographies. 

Tiiis  class  of  works,  however,  must  be  preceded  by  one  of  less 
pretension,  though  considerably  advanced  towards  a  character  of 
refinement,  and  a  literary  execution,  beyond  the  coarse  ignorance 
of  the  journal  of  the  mere  Indian  trader  or  hunter  of  buffaloes. 
The  works  of  this  previous  class  nmst  come  fram  men  who  unite 
all  the  hardihood  and  practical  rough  seasoning  of  men  of  the 
woods,  with  a  tolerable  share  of  cultivation,  and  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  inquisitiveness  and  retlection.  Some  such  men  will  be  found 
to  undertake  toilsome,  protracted,  and  hazardous  journeys  of  re- 
search— will  ascertain  positions^  distances,  practicable  route?,  and 
the  course  of  rivers — will  describe  cleaily,  though  not  in  the  style 
of  either  artists  or  poets,  the  aspects  of  the  country,  and  the  more 
obvious  circumstances  in  the  character  of  its  productions,  and  of 
its  brute  or  human  inhabitants — and  will  make  some  observations^ 
souie  comparisons,  some  conjectures,  a  little  deeper  than  the  ab- 
solute surface  of  the  objects  they  contemplate,  some  slight  open- 
ings into  speculations,  which  more  philosophical  minds  will  Ions; 
afterwards  prosecute,  with  the  aid  of  later,  accumulated,  and  more 
accurate  obiter vations.  The  Travels  of  the  late  Major  Pike*  to 
the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  across  Louisiana,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  hopeful  beginning  of  this  class  of  works,  and  we  wish  that 
otlier  such  adventurers  may  be  in  preparation,  and  that  the  Ame- 
rican government  may  deem  this  much  more  ambitious  employ- 
ment  for  them,  than  the  vulgar  occupations  of  war. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  a  book  of  travels,  though  the  author 
professes  to  have  had  personal  observation  of  much  of  whut  it  de- 
scribes. It  is  an  irregidar  mixture  of  natural  and  civil  iiistory 
witii  political  geography.  The  copy  now  in  our  possession  is,  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe,  almost  the  only  one  which  has  yet 
reached  this  country  ;  on  which  account,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  our  readers  with  a  much  more  copious  examination 

•  Wv.  say  the  "  late'*  bocnusc  \vc  ]»avc  liule  doubt  that  thii  spirited,  intclligcnl,  ant* 
iiidoratigable  explorer  is  the  Cieneral  I'ikc  uhoiii,  in  the  capacity  of  sccuikI  in  couj- 
Mi.'iiiil  to  General  Dcarbom^  iii  Cauudn,  ihi-  rcocut  accounts  mentioa  to  h.ivc  t'lWi 
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oi  its  contents,  than  we  sliouUl  have  juiiL^eil  exi)eilient  had   the 
vork  been  an  ordinary  commodity  uf  the  market. 

«  It  fell  to  my  lot/'  says  the  major,  "  in  the  mo:ilhof  Marcli,  ISOl,  Id 

like  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana,  under  the  treat}  ol  rist^io.i.    T\ir. 

lugli  civil  trust  coufidrd  to  roc  in  that  couutr},  drew  m}  alu-iitioti  in 

the  first  instance  to  thi*  jurisimidcncc,  in   he  sccoiul  to  the  pnocii'lcs 

o(  the  Frriich  and  Spanish  colonial  governnRnts,  and  i[i  thf  third  to 

llr  civil  history  and  giouraphy  oi  tliose  regions.     1  he  records  and 

other  public  documents  were  open  to  my  inspection;  and,  us  it  was  my 

fortune  to  be  stationed  alxiut  five  years  on  various  parts  ot'  the  loiicr 

Missi^sippi,  and  nearl}  six  months  on  Ked  River,  my  inquiries  <;ra> 

dually  extended  to  Louisiana  in  ^neral.     The  country,  e\eii  at  ti.is 

day.  is  lt:ss  known  than  any  other  (hihabited  by  a  civilize  d  pi-opie^  of 

the  same  extent  on  the  globe. 

»'  The  United  States  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  acquired  a  territory 
«f  which  they  knew  not  the  exUnt;  they  were  e(|ually  unacquai  itnl 
wHh  its  climates,  soils,  and  produeti<tns,  tiie  magnitude  aiul  iniporta:ie( 
of  its  Dunierous  rivers,  ami  its  commercial  and  other  Haturai  ndvan- 
tages.  1  therefore  iiuhilge  tiic  expectiticm,  that  th(.'  subsequent 
sketches,  however  inaccurate  or  erroneous,  ^\ill  not  prov(?  whol'} 
imacceptable  to  the  public ;  particularly  as  no  one  Ixtore  me,  to  i:i} 
kiiowled<|;e,  has  attempted  a  history  and  description  ot'  this  territory." 

He  notices  the  well  known  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  while  Ihey 
possessed  the  country,  in  e\<:hidin2;  stranjrcirs,  and  "  piohihlfini^ 
all  surveys  and  discoveries,  except  for  the  use  of  tJie  cabinet.'* 
He  says   the  accounts  pidilished  by  missionaries,  and  even  by 
French  oflScers,  "are  mostly  uninterestin.:,"  ami  those  of"  Iniiian 
traders,  and  other  Iratisicut  persons,  extrenudy  crmie,  ronfn»etl, 
and  contradiclory."     He  made,  however,  the  best  use  of  Iheiu 
he  could,     lie  has  also  had  aecess  lo  some  ancient  manuscript 
journals;  has  been  furnished  by  respectable  men,  in  most  of  the 
districts,  with  local  and  other  information ;  his  own  excursions  in 
die  country  have  been  extensive ;  and  he  has  examined  most  of 
the  published  works,  whether  of  more  or  less  authority,  coneeriY- 
in*;  the  country  and  its  history,     lie  coidesses,  howo\er,  that  all 
the  yet  existing  materials  are  very  far  from  snfljcient  for  the  con- 
strnction  of  any  thim;  even  distantly  approaehinu;  to  a  satist';leto^y 
wo^k ;  apologizes  for   the  additional  impetteetions  which   he   is 
^     likely  to  fall  into,  from  the  military  habits  ot  his  life ;  and  at  tlio 
same  time  modestly  and  very  reasonably  thinks  he  hits  piodneed 
>     a  much  better  acuount  of  this  lart^e  section  o(  the  American  conti- 
nent than  has  yet  appeared. — \Ve  conid  not  advance  far  in  th(? 
perusal,  without  receiving  an  impression  of  ^ooti  sense,  sobriety, 
industrious  inquiry,  and  a  prevailing   wish  to  exhiiiit  the  plain 
"ruth  on  every  sidiject. 
The  first  chapter,  constituting  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
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rolumcy  is  entitled  ^'  Historical  Sketches.'*  It  commences  will 
the  discovery  and  the  first  attempts  to  colonize  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  gradually  draws 
to  a  more  defined  and  limited  scope,  in  recording  the  events  oi 
the  portion  of  the  country  now  denominated  Louisiana.  It  is 
written  with  a  very  respectable  degree  of  clearness  and  succinct^ 
ness,  and  preserves  the  detail  from  the  tediousness  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  avoid  in  recording  so  many  transactions  of  obscure 
and  petty  warfare,  absurd  policy,  and  vulgar  villany.  The  first 
adventurer  that  made  an  inroad  from  Florida  into  the  region  since 
named  Louisiana,  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

*^  He  was  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  knight-errants  of  Lis  age; 
and  his  actiotis  in  Florida  sufficiently  attest  his  courage,  hardihood, 
and  romRntic  turn  of  mind*  He  explored  almost  all  parts  of  tliat 
country  mih  the  speed  of  a  courier;  and  the  long  time  he  remained 
in  it  was  mostly  employed  in  seeking  new  dangers  and  cocounteriijcr 
them.  He  attackf^d  the  natives  every whri*e,  and  ever}' where  com- 
nittcd  groat  slaughter ;  destroyed  their  towns  and  subsisted  his  mco 
on  the  provisions  found  in  them.  He  even  spent  sonic  winters  among 
them,  particularly  one  in  the  Chickasaw  nation;  the  next  spring 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  explored  the  regions  to  the  westward  of  it,  and 
in  1542  ended  his  days  on  Red  River.^ 

Every  thing  was  most  zealously  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards 
tliat  could  make  the  region  still  more  emphatically  a  wilderness 
than  they  found  it,  and  render  it  more  inhospitable  and  ungainful 
to  themselves  against  the  time  when  they  were  reduced  (after 
numerous  aliortive  and  destructive  enterprises,  in  sanguine  and 
furious  search  after  the  precious  metals)  to  the  necessity  and 
humiliation  of  trying  to  sustain  themselves  by  cultivating  the 
ground,  and  trafficking  with  the  relics  of  those  native  tribes  whom 
they  had  so  nearly  destroyed.  The  desolate  scene  was,  for 
a  while,  contested  with  them  by  the  French ;  and  reciprocal  acts  of 
revenge  and  extermination  afforded  a  consolatory  spectacle  to  the 
few  barbarian  stragglers  who  were  themselves  too  weak  to  per- 
form such  a  sacrifice:  but  the  French  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  for  a  number  of  years  forbore  all 
further  attempts  on  any  part  of  America.  At  length,  in  1608, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  and  formed  their  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  new  world.  This  settlement,  having 
maintained  a  laborious  and  wretched  existence  during  sixty  years 
of  war  with  the  Iroquois,  fell  upon  an  expe<lient  of  ingenious 
novelty,  which,  by  singidar  good  luck,  occurred  to  the  thou;;chts 
of  the  Indians  much  about  the  same  time.  This  expedient  wsis 
the  making  of  a  peace.  The  few  survivors  on  both  sides  bethouiht 
themselves  of  substituting  a  commerce  in  the  commodities  of  life 
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to  the  interchange  of  the  missiles  of  deatli.  But  our  author  saj's 
the  French,  like  the  Spaniards,  were  so  incurably  iitfected  with 
the  ideas  of  obtaining  wealth  in  a  way  independent  of  ail  regular 
and  sober  industry,  that  they  were  never  brought  to  apply  tliem- 
•elves  in  earnest  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  never 
attained,  even  to  the  very  period  of  the  transfer  of  Canada  from 
the  French  dominion,  any  thing  like  a  state  of  real  prosperity. 
They  were  also  incommoded  in  their  Ind'ian  trade,  by  the  active 
uiterference  and  competition  of  the  English,  who  had  early  sup- 

Elanted  the  Dutch  in  the  establishment  of  New-York.  They 
ad  a  better  position,  however,  and  perhaps  a  more  ambitious 
festlessness,  for  extending  their  inquiries  into  the  interior  of  the 
Tast  continent.  Two  of  theu*  missionaries,  Jolliet  and  Marquette, 
traversed  the  lakes,  reached  the  jMississippi,  descended  it  as  far 
aa  the  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and  re- 
turned to  Canada  by  way  of  the  Illinois.  But  an  enterprisins; 
officer,  De  la  Salle,  was  the  first  that  descended  that  vast  river  to 
the  sea;  though  Father  Hennepin,  whom  our  author  has  given 
yery  good  reasons  for  setting  down  for  an  "  egregious  liar,"  pre- 
tended to  have  accomplished  this  great  achievement,  in  a  splendid 
account  which  he  published,  in  France,  of  the  extensive  country 
he  had  discovered,  and  which  he  named  Louisiana^  in  honour  of 
Iiouis  XIV. 

De  la  Salle  also  went  tb  France,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  of  four  ships  carrying  1 70  landsmen, 
and  the  other  materials  for  a  projected  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  Through  some  error  in  the  navigation,  the  land- 
ing was  made  three  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  intended 
•  point.  In  the  pestilential  spot  to  which  they  had  been  lured  by 
golden  dreams,  almost  all  manner  of  calamities  combined  to  fall 
upon  them ;  and  not  the  least  w^as  the  loss  of  their  able  and  inde- 
fatigable chief,  who  was  murdered  by  a  party  with  which  he  was 
making  his  way  towards  the  northern  French  settlements,  to 
obtain  succours  for  his  ill-fated  colony,  which  was  entirely  broken 
up  in  a  short  time  afterwards.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
%  ei^riment  was  renewed  by  another  set  of  adventurers,  who 
entered  the  Mississippi  in  1699,  and  took  their  position  on  the 
extremity  of  a  territory  thenceforw^ard  distinguished,  formally,  by 
the  denomination  of  Louisiana,  given  it  by  Hennepin  nineteen 
years  before.  This  colony  was  destined  to  live — though  no  one 
would  have  anticipated  this  fortune  from  its  temperament  and  early 
proceedinigli.  It  was  composed  of  two  descriptions  of  persons ; 
**  the  first  unaccustomed  to  manual  labour,  but  possessing  enter- 
prise, and  expecting  to  gather  fortunes  from  the  mmes  and  Indian 
trade ;  the  second,  and  much  the  most  numerous,  poor  and  idle, 
and  expecting  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  government,  rather  than 
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on  the  avails  of  their  own  industry."  After  the  establitifauieiit 
had  just  begun  to  take  root,  it  was  suddenly  pulled  up  to  be  trans- 
planted to  another  situation,  by  an  order  from  the  French  govern* 
ment ;  which,  having  heard  of  dangerous  endemics  in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  the  settlement  had  been  founded,  very  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  must  be  salubrious 
in  proportion  as  this  was  noxious ;  and  judged,  perhaps,  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  stimulating  to  the  industry  of  local  improve- 
ment this  inert  and  dispirited  assemblage,  was  thus  to  annihilate  in 
an  instant,  by  an  order  issued  in  the  carelesness  of  office,  and 
amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  all  that  had  been  effected  by  re- 
luctant painful  effort  towards  forming  a  plantation.  The  adven- 
turers had  but  just  begun  to  verify  their  being  alive  in  their  new 
position,  when  they  were  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  English. 
So  wretchedly  was  the  whole  concern  managed,  that  the  settle- 
ment, after  receiving  2,500  colonists,  and  absorbing  money  to  the 
amount  of  689,000  livres,  in  the  first  thirteen  years,  contained  at 
the  end  of  that  period  only  four  hundred  whites,  twenty  negro 
slaves,  and  three  nundred  head  of  cattle.  The  colony  was  then 
assigned  over  to  M.  Cro^^rt,  a  wealthy  private  gentleman,  who 
prosecuted  the  experiment  five  years,  and  then  willingly  relin- 
quished his  undertaking  and  bis  patent  to  the  Mississippi  company^ 
"  projected  by  the  celebrated  John  Law."  Placed  under  a  pa- 
tronage so  splendid,  the  colony  became  an  object  of  extending  in- 
terest and  sanguine  expectation.  Several  thousands  of  new  set- 
tlers were  sent  out  in  a  tew  years.  And  so  provident  an  economy 
was  adopted  for  their  support,  that  many  Lundreda  of  them  pe» 
fished  with  hunger  and  sickness.     In  1721, 

"  Every  countenance  was  covered  with  a  melancholy  gloom ;  tlie 
sick  were  without  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  comforts  adapted  to 
their  situation;  ami  children  perished  from  want  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers.  Such,  indeed,  in  that  year,  was  the  want  of  provisions,  that 
the  troops  stadoned  on  tlie  Perdido,  Isle  Dauphin,  and  Mobile,  were 
divided  among,  and  were  oblige^  to  seek  support  from,  the  Indian  vil- 
lages about  the  countrj.'*  j\ 

A  war  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  colony  suffered  serious 
injury  at  first,  resulted  however,  ultimately,  in  an  extension  of  its 
territorial  possessions,  and  of  its  means  of  enteiprise,  whether  in 
the  way  of  discovery,  trade,  or  conquest.  The  rapid  accession  to 
its  numbers,  by  emigration  from  Europe,  compelled  the  formation 
of  new  establishments,  some  of  them  considerably  inland.  No 
extraordinary  care  was  used  to  maintain  amity  with  the  aborigines. 
So  far  as  contrast,  indeed,  could  be  of  service  towards  this  object, 
the  Spauiai'ds  were  generously  willing  to  give  their  enemies  the 
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benefit  of  it,  by  acting  with  a  barbarity  which  no  ordinary  improve- 
menfa  in  depravity  could  rival.  But  the  Frenchmen  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  surpassed  even  in  impolitic  wickedness.  The  Natchez,  a 
considerable  tribe  of  Indians,  had  received  favourably  the  French 
adventurers ;  had  supplied  them  with  provisions ;  assisted  them 
m  their  tillage,  and  in  building  their  houses ;  had  save^  them  from 
famine  and  death ;  continued  to  possess  the  strongest  disposition 
to  oblige;  and  would  still  have  been  eminently  useful  to  them  if 
fliey  had  not  been  treated  with  indignity  and  injustice  by  the  com- 
maDdant  of  a  French  fort.  They  began  to  take,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  severe  revenge,  but  were  induced  to  stop  short  of  it^ 
complete  execution ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  restored  confidence, 
»iparently,  on  both  sides,  and  really  on  the  side  of  the  Natchez. 
DQt  the  civilized  party,  the  christianSy  were  meditating  a  plan  of 
extermination.  A  very  strong  military  body  concealed  its  move- 
ments so  well  as  to  be  enabled  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  habitations 
of  the  Indians,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  perished  iii  a  slaughtcT 
prolonged  through  several  days,  and  not  terminated  till  the  sur- 
render, at  the  requisition  of  tlie  French,  of  the  head  of  a  peculiarly 
obnoxious  chief.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  still  considerable, 
continued  to  be  treated  with  the  most  galling  injustice,  and  about 
six  years  afterwards  were  suddenly  ordered  to  clear  away  their 
bats  from  the  site  of  their  ancient  resilience,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  establishing  of  a  French  settlement,  and  to  seek  some  other 
dwelling  place.  Stimulated  to  madness  by  this  outrage,  but  re- 
fraining from  premature  violence,  they  devised  a  plan,  which,  at 
the  appointed  time,  they  accomplished  in  the  sudden  destruction 
of  a  great  number  of  the  French,  and  the  ravage  and  demolition  of 
the  most  promising  and  advancing  settlements  in  the  colony.  This 
execution  was  revenged  by  measures  which  compelled  the  In- 
dians to  retire  precipitately  into  a  distant  part  of  the  wilderness. 
Thither,  however,  they  were  followed  by  a  force  which  attacked 
them  in  such  a  locality  that  their  most  desperate  eflforts  could  not 
avert  their  fate.  A  few  escaped  and  incorporated  themselves 
with  other  tribes  ;  while  the  remainder  of  those  that  survived  the 
carnage  were  taken,  enslaved,  and  at  last  transported  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. '*  Thus  the  Natchez,  once  so  useful  to  the  French,  and 
whose  villages  contained  above  twelve  hundred  souls  on  the  first 
irriTal  of  those  strangers  among  them,  became  almost  extinct." 

The  author  bestows  ample  praises  on  the  Natchez,  as  a  com- 
paratively "polished  and  civilized"  tribe.  "  They  had  an  esta- 
blished religion  among  them,  in  many  particulars  rational  and  con- 
sistent, as  likewise  regular  orders  of  priesthood.  They  had  a 
temple  to  the  great  spirit,  in  which  they  preserved  the  eternal 
fire :''  and  the  miyor  has  common  places  to  extenuate  the  malig- 
nity, er  at  least  the  guilt,  of  the  worship  that  now  and  then  (fm* 
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wards,  ceded  if,  Tor  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  the  final  pos-^, 
sessions  of  llie  American  states.  The  long  series  of  jealous, 
evasive,  and  offensive  measures  of  the  Spanish  authorities^: 
and  of  the  remonstrant,  impatient,  and  sometimes  almost  violent, 
movements  of  the  American  population,  on  the  west  of  the: 
Alleghany  mountains,  are  related  in  detail ;  but  are  of  no  great  in- 
terest further  than  as  leading  to  the  magnificent  view  of  the  acqui-. 
sition,  at  a  stroke,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  further  quea*- 
tion  or  competition,  of  the  vast  central  region  of  the  continent,  hf. 
a  people  occupy  in;;  so  l^ge  a  portion  of  it  before,  and  destined  tB 
extend  their  ever  growing  multitudes  in  no  very  long  time  into  the 
actual  possession  of  perhaps  four  fifths  of  its  habitable  space* 
There  is  no  other  section  of  our  race  tliat  would  not  be  elated^ 
perhaps  almost  as  much  as  those  ostentatiously  self-asserting 
republicans,  at  being  able  to  draw,  in  lines  of  fact  and  prediction, 
half  such  a  map  of  their  allotted  quantum  of  earth,  and  confound 
their  imagination  in  the  immensity  of  such  lakes,  such  rivers,  such 
forests,  and  such  plains. 

This  historical  portion  of  the  work  is  followed  by  a  short  chap- 
ter on  the  Floridas,  "  the  proximity  of  which  to  the  United  States, 
and  our  claim  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them,"  says  our  au« 
thor,  drily,  render  some  account  of  them  of  the  greatest  import* 
ance  at  this  time.  Our  best  use  of  the  chapter  wUl  be  to  extract 
its  most  remarkable  paragraph. 

^'  One  remarkable  fact  relative  to  the  population  of  the  Floridas ; 
must  not  escape  notice.  While  these  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  a  plan  was  concerted  to  entice  a  colony  of  G  reeks  into  the  coun- 
try. Sir  William  Duncan  and  Doctor  Tumbull  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this  transaction.  The  countiy  was  represented  to  the  Greeks  in  tlie^ 
most  favourable  light:  they  were  promised  ferUle  fields  and  lands  in 
abundance,  and  also  transportation  and  eubsistence.  Hence  fifteen 
hundred  souls  were  deluded  from  the  islands  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
lauded  in  East  Florida.  They  were  planted  at  a  place  called  New 
Smyrna,  situated  about  seventy  miles,  to  the  southward  of  St.  Au^is- 
tine.  T?!it  rhat  was  their  surprise  when,  instead  of  cultivated  fields, 
they  were  uiiliti.  i  into  a  desolate  wilderness,  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port !  What  moitiil''d  tliem  btill  more  was,  that  some  of  them  were  tan- 
talized with  tljc  use  of  rented  lands  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  reverted  a^^ain  to  their  original  proprietors,  when  tlie  poor 
•  srttlers  were  once  more  reduced  to  poverty  and  misery.  Some  of  them 
indeed  could  not  obtain  land  on  nuy  terms.  Hence  they  were  obligeil^ 
to  labour  for  the  planters  in  the  character  of  slaves,  and  to  experience 
btinger  and  nakedm^ss.  Overseers  were  placed  over  them,  and^ 
whenever  the  usual  task  was  not  completed,  they  were  goaded  with  the' 
lash.  Families  were  not  allowed  to  live  separate  from  each  other ;  but 
a  number  of  them  were  crowded  together  in  one  mass,  and  condemoedi 
to  pTomisaKms  repose*  The  poor  wretches  were  DOt  even  allowed  ioi 
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|RicuTe  fish  for  themselves,  althoueh  the  sea  at  their  feet  was  fiill  of 
People  were  forbidden  to  furaish  them  with  victuals;  severe 
fnisbnients  were  decreed  agaiDst  tliose  who  ^ve  and  those  who  re- 
Bored  the  charitable  boou.  At  leD^tli,  m  1769,  seized  with  despair^ 
ad  sensible  of  no  other  alternative  than  escape  or  death,  they  rose  ou 
itir  cruel  tyrants,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  some  small  vessels. 
kt  their  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  prompt  exertions  of  the  mili- 
kij;  and  this  revolt  closed  witli  the  death  of  five  of  the  unhappy  riii^- 
hders.  This  transaction  is  so  contrary-  to  the  reputed  humanity  of 
leEoplifih  nation,  that  it  requires  some  credulity  to  believe  the  solema 
feport  of  a  British  officer,  who  was  an  eyewitness  to  what  we  have 
ihed."  P.  121. 

From*  the  author's  omission  to  state  any  such  thing,  and  also 
in  the  quality  of  the  case,  we  conclude  that  no  investigation  and 
fHBfameDt  were  thought  of  for  the  seducers  and  the  tyrants  in 
Ail  piece  of  complicated  villany.  We  wish  he  had  given  some 
■Ibnnation  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  remainder  and  de- 
loodants  of  these  most  injured  emigrants. 

The  chapter  on  the  ^<  Extent  and  boundaries  of  Louisiana,"  In 
fnbtbly  as  long  a  one  as  was  ever  written  to  trace  the  outline  of 
tcoontr^'.  Their  determination,  however,  involves  a  very  incoii- 
veaient  extent  of  historical  inquiry,  as  depending,  in  part,  on  the 
kmlorial  adjustments  Gxed  in  a  succession  of  treaties  and  other 
fMc  acts,  and  on  the  recorded  facts  of  the  actual  occupation  of 
liraiiced  positions  in  right  of  original  discovery.  The  general 
mh  comes  out  in  the  following  form  : 

"  K  the  clauns  of  the  French  are  sufEciently  supported,  Louisiana 
kiBds  thus:  south  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  west,  partly  on  the  Rio 
kiro,  and  partly  on  the  Mexican  mountains ;  north  and  west,  partly 
■  the  sliining  (or  rocky)  mountains,  and  partly  on  Canada;  east  on 
Ae  Ittiisissippi  from  its  source  to  the  tliirty-fii'st  de^ee ;  thence  ex- 
Wngcaston  the  line  of  demarcation,  to  the  Rio  Perdido:  thenn^ 
^  that  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  boundaries  to  the  nortJi 
^  DOTttiwest  arc  not  defined.  To  what  point  they  will  ultimately  be 
%tdied  from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt.'' 
*As  these  houndaries  are  undrfmcd,  it  will  badiflicult  to  estimate  the 
inotity  of  land  in  Louisiana  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Ii\ 
^ever,  we  assume  as  a  datum,  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the 
Kfldsaippi  in  forty-seven  decrees,  forty-two  miuutcs  and  forty  seconds, 
pith  latitude,  to  where  the  Missouri  leaves  Uie  shining  mountahis,  iu 
fWy  the  same  latitude,  we  may  form  some  reasonable  tonifctures  on 
1^  nbjcct.  From  this  extreme  point  to  the  mmitli  of  the  Mi9.s)s«ippi, 
1*1  sCraisht  line,  is  two  thousand  and  Ave*  miles.  The  brearlth  U  N '^s 
The  Abb^  Rnjnal  calculates  it  at  six  Imudred  miles.  Bii! 
distance  from  St  Louis  on  the  Mlssi^^]ppi  to  tlie  summit  of  tlu 
n  mountains,  has  been  determined  by  pretty  accurate  obs(;r\'.f- 
tD  be  about  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  mites,  and  this  is  be^tevrrd 
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to  be  bear  the  dverdge  breadth  of  Louisiana.  Tiie  boundaries  we  hav 
described  embrace  odId  million,  three  hundred  and  seven  tliousaud 
two  hundred  and  sixt7  square  miles;  or  ei^t  hundred,  tliirty-six  mil 
lions,  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand,  four  hundred  acres !" 

There  is  a  chapter  on  New  Orleans,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Mis 
aisflippi.  The  city  is  described  with  that  extreme  minuteness  of  dc 
tail  wnich  we  never  suspect  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  subject 
when  we  are  exhibiting  a  part  and  a  proof  of  a  recent  proud  acqu: 
sition.  At  the  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  *^  i 
contained  about  one  thousand  houses,  and  ei^ht  thousand  inhabit 
ants,  including  blacks  and  people  of  colour/'  Almost  all  the  ol 
housas  are  of  wood,  q(  only  one  story  high*  Latterly^  a  few  c 
the  inhabitants  have  been  enabled  to  enclose  themselves  in  ba 
brick,  coated  with  white  or  coloured  mortar. 

The  Delta  is  one  of  those  remarkable  results  of  the  gi'cat  opera 
lions  of  nature,  on  which  a  sensible  observer  will  hardly  ever  b 
accused  of  expending  too  much  description. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  has  gradually  risen  out  of  th 
sea,  or  rather  that  it  has  been  formed  by  alluvions  substances,  prncipi 
lated  by  the  waters  from  tlie  upper  regions.  It  is  calculated  that  froi 
1720  to  1800,  a  period  of  80  years,  the  land  has  advanced  (Iftee 
miles  into  the  sea.  The  eastern  part  of  New  Spain  along  the  gulf,  ei 
hibits  abundant  proofs  of  similar  advances ;  owing,  perhaps,  ti^ihe  cor 
fitant  accumulation  of  sand  by  the  trade  winds,  which  is  driven  to  th< 
shore  by  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  wares  in  that  direction." 


The  Mississippi,  on  approaching  the  sea,  divides  into  fiv 
branches  which  are  deep  enough,  except  on  their  bars,  ftR*  th 
largest  ships.  The  banks  of  the  river,  to  a  great  distance  nortli 
Ward,  are  **  much  more  elevated  than  the  circumjacent  country 
This  is  occasioned  hy  a  more  copious  deposition  along  the  mai 
gins  than  at  a  distance  from  them.  These  are  thickly  covere* 
with  grass,  and  a  vast  variety  of  ligneous  plants,  whicli  sene  i 
filtrate  the  waters  m  their  progress  to  the  low  grounds  and  swamps 
and  to  retain  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  alluvious  substances.' 
The  Mississippi  is  not  remarkable  for  good  fish ;  but  this  defect  i 
•  compensated  by  a  vast  number  of  alligators.  The  tides  have  li 
tie  effect  at  New  Orleans ;  thej  sometimes  cause  it  to  swell,  bi 
never  to  slacken  its  current.  It  is  asserted  that  no  more  than  on 
twenhf-^evenfli  part  of  the  Delta  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Th 
country,  both  here  near  the  outlet,  and  to  a  great  extent  on  eac 
side  of  the  river  many  hundred  miles  upward,  constitutes  a  worl 
of  swamps,  with  all  the  appropriate  miasmata  and  pestilence 
And  though  there  areparticubr  parts  which  it  might  be  possibl 
for  a  strong  population,  suded  by  great  national  resources,  to  rescu 
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from  the  dominion  of  water  in  its  most  noxious  fonD>  thsit  dominion 
is  fomided  so  invincibly  on  the  conformation  of  the  continent,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  southern  regions  of  Louisiana  most  con- 
tinue unfaTOurable  to  health  and  life  to  the  end  of  time.  There 
are  vast  tracts  which  will  forever  preclude  all  human  attempts  at 
resideoce,  by  the  inundation  which  covers  them  to  a  great  depth 
dnring  the  season  of  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great 
tributary  rivers. 

The  arbitrary  line  of  division  into  lower  and  upper  Louisiana  is 
drawn  about  the  latitude  at  which  the  Arkansas  river  falls  into  the 
MisBissippi,  between  S3  and  34  north.  The  more  distant  tracts 
of  the  wide  western  renion  traversed  by  this  river  make  rather  a 
dreary  appearance  in  description :  *^  immense  prairicj  with  very 
little  else  to  attract  attention.  A  traveller,  however,  who  should 
tuTYey  such  a  wilderness  for  the  first  time,  would  gaze  with  no 
■mall  interest  and  wonder  at  one  of  its  appearances. 

*^  Immense  herds  of  bufTalo,  elk,  deer,  and  a  species  of  the  goat, 
range  about  this  open  country,  which  produces  a  short  grass  of  which 
they  arc  fond;  aud  a  gcntlemau  of  veracity  has  asserted,  that  he  has 
9eeu  a  drove  of  them  containing  at  least  nine  thousand." 

But  no  one  description  of  the  face  of  the  country  can  be  taken 
as  iUugtrative,  generally,  of  such  an  immensity  of  earth  and  water ; 
though  it  is  dioubtful  whether  on  any  of  the  other  continents  these 
ekments  appear  in  so  few  vaiieties  of  modification  in  so  ample  a 
apace ;  for  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  sieppes  of  Tartary,  even 
if  they  were  of  equal  extent  with  the  great  central  wilderness  of 
America«  do  not  present  a  sameness  in  which  a  vast  proportion  of 
Ifae  active  element  of  water  is  made  to  bear  its  part.  Such  a  dis- 
|riay,  therefore,  of  this  monotonous  tliough  immense  scene,  as 
should  constitute  a  proportionate  section  of  general  geography, 
would  be  confined  to  very  small  space  of  description ;  though  such 
a  representation  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  numbers  of  whom  are  looking  towards  the  country 
with  a  very  different  kind  of  interest  and  curiosity  from  any  that 
could  arise  from  the  mere  tustc  fur  p;cographical  knowledge,  would 
require  to  he  given  in  great  extent  and  particularity.  The  major's 
survey  is  something  between  these  two,  approaching  to  a  minute* 
Jieaa  that  ii  tedious  to  a  European  general  reader,  while  it  is 
hardly  particular  and  local  enough  in  marking  the  diiTerences  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  vast  territorj',  to  satisfy  the  careful  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  persons  having  any  thought  of  the  expcrin;cnt  of  a 
jreoioval  into  it.  The  general  eflect  of  the  very  multifarious 
account  is,  that  Upper  Louisiana  is,  on  the  whole,  a  tract  of  great 
valcie  and  promise ;  that  it  has  a  large  proportion  of  very  good 
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soil ;  that  ahnoA  every  desirable  pioduclioD  maj  be  cultivated 
with  complete  succeas ;  that  it  has  infinite  facHitiefl  for  inland  na- 
vigati6n ;  that,  as  to  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  climate  is  salu- 
brious, even  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  heat  of  its  summers 
and  the  prodigious  surplus  of  its  waters ;  and  that  its  population, 
which  is  m  its  earliest  infancy,  is  advancing  with  a  rapidity  beyond 
all  example.  In  remarking  on.  the  actual  proofs  of  a  degree  of 
salubrity  which  would  have  been  deemed  incompatible  with  such 
an  excess  of  heated  moisture,  he  advances  the  theory,  with  plau- 
sible appearances,  that  the  noxious  power  is  neutralized  bv  the 
prevalence  of  limestone  in  the  constitution  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  countries  of  the  upper  Mississippi* 

Upper  Louisiana  appears  io  be  very  justly  a  region  of  more 
attraction  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  country  of 
the  lower.  Mississippi,  especially  io  agriculturists  of  ;noderate  pro- 

rty.     What  are  called  capitalists,  our  author  says,  are  tempted 
y  the  greater  commercial  possibilities  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mexican  gulf. 

The  major  is  very  eager  to  have,  the  coimtry  stocked  with  a 
population  competent  io  self  defence.  We  say  stocked — for  he 
has  perfectly  acquired  the  diction  of  political  economists,  and 
everywhere  talks  of  population,  and  its  progress,  as  if  its  import- 
ance were  only  relative  io  the  soil,  the  capacities  of  which  it  is 
adapted  to  develop,  a»  the  French  have  it.  The  use  and  ob- 
ject of  the  human  animal  in  any  given  tract  of  the  earthy  is  to  prar 
mote  its  productiveness  as  a  £arm,  and  to  give  rank  and  conse* 
quence  to  it  as  a  state.  Man  was  made  as  -a  thing  subservient  to 
farms  and  states.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  helped  on  to  the  cli- 
max, and  be  permitted  to  know  what  farms  and  states  were  made  for. 

The  competency  to  defence,  so  urgently  necessary  to  be  «> 
quired  in  Louisiana,  is  chiefly  against  the  inroads  of  (be  Indians, 
who  have  every  advantage  against  a  slender  population  in  such  a 
country. 

**  An  immense  mm)ber  of  tribes,  and  some  of  them  powerful,  iohfr- 
bit  the  exteosive  regions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Their 
depredaUouB  are  freqiieel^iMl  t^N^y  entertain  no  fear  of  punishnient; 
our  ordinary  force,  especially  io  Upper  Louisiana,  iocluding  the  mi- 
litia, is  not  sufEcient  to  create  any  alarm  among  them.  They  are  ex- 
tremely bold  in  their  threats;  and  perliaps  one  reason  why  they  hold 
OS  so  cheap  is,  tliat  they  have  never  been  at  waV  with  us,  and  were 
never  l)eaten  by  the  uhites.'* 

A  chapter  ^^  of  Land  Titles*'  ilhistratesi,  in  great  detail,  the 
regulations  observed  by  the  defunct  Spanish  government  of  Loui- 
siana in  their,  grants  of  land  to  the  colonists.     All  the  grants  verir 
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Sed  to  have  been  made  under  the  former  governmeiif,  were,  of 
course,  to  be  held  valid  by  that  of  the  new  proprietor  of  the  coun- 
try, the  United  States;  but  there  is  no  statement  of  any  tiling 
peculiar,  as  applicable  to  Louisiana,  in  the  system  of  the  disposal 
and  tenure  of  lands  under  this  new  government.  For  the  pre- 
•ent,  it  seems  that  much  difficulty  is  made  of  selling  the  lands  at 
all ;  the  government,  if  we  understand  the  major,  being  afraid  the 
new  settlers  would  so  disperse  themselves  as  to  be  lost,  for  any 
Talue  and  use  in  the  capacity  of  subjects,  to  the  parent  state,  and 
also  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  He  himself  recommends 
that  the  assignments  of  land  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  con- 
fined to  certain  limited  tracts,  not  too  remote  for  an  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  older  states;  with  this  restriction  he  urgently 
insists  that  the  colonization  should  be  promoted  with  all  possible 
assbtance  and  haste.  He  does  not  say  whether  the  tenures  of 
die  future  settlers  are  to  be,  tike  those  of  the  possessors  of  lands 
ander  the  French  and  Spanish  governments,  purely  allodial. 

The  topic  of  "  Government  and  Laws"  affords  a  considerable 
detail,  but  of  no  great  interest,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Spanish  and  French  system  will  gradually  wear  away 
onder  the  new  government  that  hiia  acquired  the  country.  The 
author  seems  disposed  to  a  rather  favourable  estimate  of  the  legis- 
lation; hat  there  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible  presumptions 
against  it  in  the  fact  asserted  by  him,  that,  '<  it  was  the  policy  of 
Ihs  Spanish  government  to  keep  the  people  in  a  great  measure 
ignorant  of  tte  laws  by  which  they  were  governed.''  A  mar- 
vellous modesty  in  the  makers  ot  good  laws !  There  must  really, 
however,  have  been  some  mysterious  and  magical  principle  ojf 
efficacy  in  this  legislation,  if  we  are  to  attritnite  to  it  the  other 
tet  asserted  by  the  author,  that  the  subjects  of  it  ^*  are  apparently 
the  happiest  people  on  earth,*'  notwithstanding  that  "  their  moral 
principlea  are  extremely  debauched,  and  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  is  marked  by  the  most  corrupt  profligacy  of  manners." 
The  French  part  of  the  population  of  Louisiana  is  pronounced  to 
be  of  a  much  better  quality  ;  ^^  they  always  preserved  their  inte- 
grity, their  decency,  and  their  moraJ  principles ;  though  they  lost 
most  of  their  industry,  and  all  their  knowledge."  It  is  something; 
less  perfectly  miraculous,  therefore,  that  ^^  of  all  the  peoi)le  on  the 
globe,  the  French  in  Louisiana  appear  to  be  th^  happiest."  But 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  sum  of  what  we  can  learn  from  this  sort  of 
dashing  sentences  is,  the  utter  carelesoess,  or  the  want  of  judg- 
Bient,  of  the  writer  of  them. 

The  short  chapter  about  ^*  Learning  and  Religion"  might  have 
been  still  shorter,  for  it  is,  in  effect,  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  country.  Two  schools,  patronised  by  public  authority, 
which  carried  the  pupils  no  further  than  the  Spanish  language, 
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with  writing  and  common  arithmetic,  appear  to  have  been,  the  lasl 
time  any  thing  was  heard  on  the  subject,  the  best,  and  nearly  tha 
whole  provision  for  the  literature  of  the  capital,  New  Orleans ; 
and  in  the  settlements  at  a  distance  from  it,  *<  a  person  who  could 
read  and  write  was  considered  as  a  kuid  of  proidigj."  The  En* 
glisb  Americans  are  said  to  be  still  more  deficient  than  the  French. 
As  to  religion,  a  small  quantity  of  the  popish  ritual,  on  a  Sunday ». 
forms,  of  course,  the  Christianity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  major  justifies  and  applauds  them  for  bemg  as  merry 
as  they  can  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  for  keeping  clear  of  what  he 
calls  a  ^*  sullen  countenance,  gloomy  subjects,  a  set  form  of  speech, 
and  a  stiff  behaviour."  lie  insists  they  shall  by  all  means  hav« 
a  religion,  **  a  pure  and  rational  religion,"  he  says,  ^^  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  sublime  pages  of  revelation ;"  for,  **  it  is  of  infi- 
nite use  to  mankmd  in  a  temporal  sense."  But  not  even  for  the 
sake  of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  the  benefits  of  religion,  will 
he  consent  to  have  the  Indians  disturbed,  in  their  devout  and 
laudable  adherence  to  the  creed  of  their  forefathers.  The  book 
contains  a  variety  of  passages  in  which  the  writer  appears  to  take 
considerable  credit  to  himself,  as  a  philosopher,  for  placing  reU* 
gion  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  politicians  of  the  very 
inferior  rank. 

There  is  a  desultory  entertaining  description  of  the  ^<  Charac- 
ter," taken  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  sense,  "  of  the  Jjoui- 
sianians."  The  representation  of  the  "  aborigines"  too  much  re- 
sembles that  in  Guthrie's  Grammar,  and  in  Robertson.  To  Le 
sure,  it  forms  a  striking  picture,  ready  for  the  use  of  every  succes- 
sive exhibition.  But  if « a  man  pretends  to  paint  in  the  sobriety  of 
truth,  ill  the  very  scene  where  the  reality  is  displayed,  and  abso- 
lutely  from  the  life,  it  is  unpardonable  to  play  off  a(;ain  on  our  ima- 
ginations the  horrible  visions  of  the  long  courses  of  torture  and 
cannibalbm.  Why  cannot  we  obtain,  at  last,  the  mere  i>iain  truth 
as  to  the  degrees  and  modes  of  cruelty  whii:h  captive  enemies  are 
condemned  to  suffer  ? 

There  is  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  revive,  imder  some  appear- 
ance of  probability',  the  notion  of  there  being  a  IFtlsh  tribe  of  In- 
dians somewhere  in  North  America.  The  major  compensates  to 
himself  the  extreme  penury  of  his  religious  credence,  by  l>eliev- 
ing  such  a  proposition  as  that  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  Prince 
Madoc  to  make  three  successful  voyages  to  America  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass,  and  two  straight  back  to  Wales. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  chapter  of  all  (but  it  admits 
not  of  abridgment)  is  that  on  the  rivers  of  North  America.  We 
will  transcribe  the  descriptkHi  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  noblest 
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of  them,  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississi^i,  the  former  of  whichi 
he  Bays,  is  decidedly  the  greater  river. 

*'  The  juDctioD  of  the  two  great  rivers  b  in  north  latitu<^  thirty- 
eight  degrees,  and  forms  an  inte'resting  spectacle.  The  two  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  oblige  liim  to  pay  his  tribute  to  what  is  de- 
nominated the  father  of  rivers,  through  ouc  large,  and  two  small  chan- 
nels. As  If  he  disdained  to  unite  himself  with  any  other  river,  how- 
ever respectable  and  dignified,  he  precipitates  his  waters  nearly  at 
right  angles  across  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  yards.  The  line  of  separation  between  them,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  their  rapidity  and  colours,  is  visible  from  each  shore,  and 
still  more  so  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  Mississippi,  as  if  astonished 
ai  the  ix^kluess  of  an  intruder,  for  a  moment  recoils  and  suspends  his 
current,  and  views  in  silept  majesty  the  progress  of  the  stranger.  They 
flow  nearly  twenty  miles  before  tJieir  waters  mingle  with  each  other.** 

For  an  American  the  composition  is  tolerable ;  but  the  major 
has  a  good  share  of  those  words  and  phrases,  which  his  literarv 
countrymen  must,  however  rejuctantly^  relinquish  before  they  will 
rank  with  good  writers.  The  standard  is  fiiced ;  unless  it  were 
possible  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  assemblage  of  those  great  au- 
thors on  whose  account  the  Americans  themselves  are  to  feel  com- 
placency in  then:  language  to  the  latest  ages. 


R^tclions  sur  le  Suicidel    Par  Madame  la  Baronne  de  SlaeU 

Holsicin. 

[From  the  Edinliurgh  Review.] 

The  appearance  of  a  dissertation  on  a  subject  which  has  a^ 
ready  proauced  so  many  volumes  of  commonplace,  is  in  itself 
alarming.  But  the  name  of  a  celebrated  writer  dispels  this  natu- 
ral apprehension,  and  excites  an  expectation  of  more"  than  ordi- 
nary originaKty,  which  is  the  only  good  reason  for  the  reviving 
a  question  apparently  exhausted.  In  &ct,  it  may  require  as  rt- 
gorout  an  enbrt  to  dig  through  the  rubbish  with  whicli  mediocrity 
has  been  for  ages  loading  a  truth,  as  it  did  originally  to  conquer 
the  obstacles  which  obstructed  the  first  thinkers  in  their  way  to  ih 

It  must,  however,'  be  owned,  that  the  present  publication  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  :in  event  in  the  life  of  the  author.  The  peiv 
secution  of  Madame  de  Stael  will  be  remembered,  among  the  dia- 
tinctions  of  female  talent*  It  is  honourable  to  the  sex,  that  the 
bidependent  spirit  of  one  woman  of  genius  has  disturbed  the  tri- 
ampn  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  <<  All  r'.is  avaiieth  me  no- 
thing, so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate.'' 
Thia  almost  solitary  example  of  an  independence  not  to  be  iniimi- 
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dated  by  power,  nor  subdued  bj  renown»  has  very  sf rikiugly  dis* 
played  the  inferiority  of  Napoleon's  character  to  his  geuins.  That 
he  is  disquieted  by  the  disapprobation  of  a  powerful  mind,  may  in- 
deed Unconsidered  as  a  proof  that  he  has  not  lost  all  the  sentir 
ments  which  ought  to  accompany  a  great  understanding-— and  that 
power  and  flattery  have  not  yet  obliterated  all  sense  ^  what  coor 
Btitutes  the  true  value  of  praise.  But  this  disquiet  has  driven  him 
into  a  persecution  so  little  both  in  its  principle  and  its  means,  as  to 
form  a  characterbtical  incident  in  tne  life  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  He  appears  to  bave.curiously  sought  out  the  most  suscepti> 
ble  parts  of  her  mind,  and  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  her  situa- 
tion, that  he  might  inflict  his  wounds  with  more  ingenious  cruelty. 
He  has  harassed  her  by  successive  mutilations  of  those  works  of 
which  he  professed  to  allow  the  publication.  He  has  banished  her 
from  the  societies  where  the  terror  of  his  power  could  not  sileiioe 
the  admiration  of  her  genius,  and  where  the  blended  intercourse  of 
friendship,  reason,  wit,  and  eloquence,  formed  a  gratification  which 
a  refined  enemy  would  have  thought  it  honourable  to  spare.  Every 
suffering  was  through  soaie  kind  affection,  or  some  elegant  taste. 
Every  wound  was  aimed  at  a  noble  part.  In  her  escape  from  his 
dominions,  she  found  one  of  his  generals  become  the  actual  sove* 
reign  of  the  country  of  her  husband;  and  to  him  she  dedicates 
this  little  volume,  from  which  we  learn,  with  lingular  interest,  and 
with  scarcely  any  surprise,  that  there  were  moments  in  which  mis* 
fortune  made  her  seek  the  aid  of  meditation  to  compose-and 
strengthen  her  mmd,  and  that  she  now  offers  to  her  fellow  suffem* 
die  medicine  which  has  quieted  her  own  agitations. 

From  the  time  of  Rousseau  to  the  rebound  of  public  opinkm 
caused  by  the  issue. of  the  f*rench  revolution,  suicide  was  one  of 
the  favourite  themes  of  paradox  and  declamation ;  and  Madame  Al 
Stael,  it  seems,  had  formerly  written  on  it,  not  so  much*  with  the 
temper  of  philosophy,  as  with  that  hostility  to  received  doctrines 
to  which  the  vivacity  and  pride  of  youthful  genius  are  prone* 
Her  mature  reason  has  easily  discovered,  that  the  more  general 
jud^«nents  of  the  hiunan  race  on  subjects  of  moral  conduct,  dis- 
guised as  they  are  under  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  obscured  by 
vague,  passionate,  hyperbolical,  and  even  contradictory  forms  of 
expression,  debased  by  the  mixture  of  every  species  of  prejudice 
and  superstition,  and  distorted  into  deformity  in  their  passage 
through  narrow  and  perverted  minds,  have  still  some  solid  foun- 
dation in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man.  Very  little  moral  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  its  native  state ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  philosophy,  to  recover  it  from  the  impure  masses 
with  which  it  is  confounded  by  the  common  observer. 

It  is  natural  that  repacatbnibr  youthful  paradox  should  be  am« 
pfe  eien  to  excess.  A  genecoua  mind  deems  no  atonement  auffi- 
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cient  fo^rita  own  errors;  and  disdsuhs  the  arts  bj  which  the  ineyH 
table  variationB  of  human  opinioii  are  easily  concealed  from  the 
multitude.  As  eloquence  always  partakes  of  exaggerations  it  ne- 
cessarily magnifies  the  apparent  dissimilarity  between  the  different 
opioioDB  of  an  eloquent  writer.  Where  the  colouring  is  most 
spleiidid,  the  contrasts  are  most  striicing;  and  even  the  slightest 
shades  of  difference  will  be  more  perceptible.  Every  revolution 
of  the  present  age  has  been  an  event  in  Mad.  de  Stael's  private 
life,  la  a  person  of  ardent  sensibility  amidst  the  agitations  of  an 
eventful  life,  we  shall  not  severely  blame  some  tendencies  towards 
new  exaggerations ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  should  be  dis- 
posed to  an  almost  undistinguishing  partiality  for  the  character 
and  measures  of  the  enemies  of  her  persecutor.  The  operation  of 
so  JEst  a  resentment  on  judgment,  is  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor 
condemned.  In  estimating  her  character  it  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
spected; but  in  weighing  her  authority  it  must  be  deducted. 
Wliatever  may  be  Uie  oscillations  of  a  susceptible  mind  in  a 
stonny  atmospheroi  Madame  de  Stael,  we  are  persuaded,  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  permanent  advocate  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  rer 
sistaace  to  tyranny,  and  reformation  of  abuse.  Iler  animosity  to 
corruption  and  oppression  will  ultimately  be  without  distinction  of 
party  or  country— ror  with  no  other  distinction  than  that  superior 
indignatioD  which  enlightened  minds  feel,  when  these  evils  disgrace 
and  weaken  the  cause  which  they  themselves  espouse. 
.  On  the  question  of  suicide,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  state  the 
mhoic  truth  more  plainly  and  dispassionately  than  has  been 
hitherto  done.  .  It  must  be  admitted,  that  every  act  by  which  a 
man  voluntarily  causes  his  own  death,  is  not  criminal.  All  such 
mctB'MXtf  however,  suicides.  Whether  a  man  produced  his  own 
dealli  by  swallowing  a  cup  of  poison,  or  by  mounting  a  breach^ 
(sof^Ksring  death  to  be  in  both  cases  foreseen  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  act,)  it  is  evident  that  in  both  cases  he  equally 
kilb  himself.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
t  which  it  is  a  duty  to  do  acts  of  which  a  man's  own  death  is  the 
oeceaatry  result.  This  is  no  uncommon  dictate  of  military  obe* 
I  dience.  '  In  aH  operations  of  war,  it  is  a  dut^  to  hazard  life ;  and 
^  a  greater  degree  of  the  same  obligation  may  require  its  sacrifice* 
^  If  it  were  constantly  criminal  to  cause  the  destruction  of  one's  life, 
i  there  must  be  a  criminality  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  an  inferior 
;  degree^  in  rbkiag  it.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  a  volunteer  on  a  for- 
lorn hope  has  a  chance  of  escape ;  for  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
tratbt  that  there  is  also  a  chance  of  the  failure  of  the  deadliest 
poison.  The  agent,  in  both  cases,  expects  his  own  death :  and  in 
that  of  the  soldier,  the  moral  approbation  is  highest,  and  the  fame 
b  moat  brilliant,  where  death  is  the  most  certain.  This,  indeed, 
I    is  so  &Mr  from  being  an  uncommon  case,  that  it  comprehends  a  very 
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large  class  of  human  actions ;  being  not  only  the  dutj  of  so 
but  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  eminently  perilous  occiip 
«— and  occasionally  of  all  human  beings.  It  is  required  froi 
of  the  most  obscure  condilion,  who  are  neither  trained  \ 
delicacy  of  moral  perception,  nor  supported  by  the  pro^p 
reputation.  Its  violation  is  punished  by  death,  or  by  the  he 
ami  roost  irremissible  disgrace.  Maternal  affection  rendei 
feeblest  and  most  timid  women  capable  of  discharging  this 
and  terrible  duty. 

Besides  these  suicides  of  duty,  there  are  other  cases  i 
hazard  or  sacriRtte  of  life,  which,  not  being  [)ositively  presi 
fojf  the  rules  of  conduct,  are  considered  as  acts  of  virlue  < 
most  arduons  nature,  requiring  singular  magnanimity,  and 
distinguished  by  the  most  splendid  reputation.  Codrus  an 
cius  present  themselves  to  the  recollection  of  every  reader, 
a  Scotch  Highland  gentleman  poi-sonated  Prince  Charles  Sti 
when  Madame  Elizabeth  presented  herself  to  the  furious  rafa 
Marie  Antoinette — every  human  Iieart  acknowledges  the  g,ei 
virtue  which^made  the  first  sacrifice,  and  the  second  expose 
order  to  prescribe  the  life  of  others,  to  whom  they  were  bound 
stronger  ties  than  those  of  attachment  and  friendship,  strenp;t 
by  the  momentary  impulse  of  compassion.  But  these  suici 
patriotism  or  loyalty  are  acts  done  in  a  conspicuous  plac 
those  who  arc  bred  from  their  infancy  to  consider  honour  an 
grace  as  the  first  objects  of  human  pursuit  and  avoidance, 
merable  instances,  however,  of  the  same  sort,  in  totally  dii 
circumstances,  show  the  power  of  human  nature  to  do  the 
acts  without  the  bribe  of  fame.  Backwardness  in  rnouni 
breach,  or  boarding  a  ship,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Yoluntcc 
service  of  the  most  desperate  danger  are  easily  found.  ] 
case  of  a  shipwreck,  or  a  fire,  exhibits  examples  of  devotin 
for  the  preservation  sometimes  of  utter  strangers — very  ot'U 
deed,  of  persons  to  wEom  there  is  no  obligation  of  duty,  a 
tie  of  aBection.  Mere 'compassion  renders  the  lowest  of  the 
for  a  moment  capable  of  so  sublime  a  sacrifice. 

There  are  other  syicides,  which,  without  being  either  dem 
by  duty,  or  performed  for  the  preservation  of  a  community 
individual,  are  yet  generally  considered  as  acts  which,  wl 
they  be  strictly  moral  or  not,  can  mily  be  performed  by  mil 
the  most  magnanimous  virtue.  The  suicide  of  Cato  is  of  this 
It  was  not  to  defeat  usurpation,  or  to  preserve  tiie  laws  and 
ties  of  Rome,  that  he  (lestroyed  his  own  life.  In  that  cas 
moral  qualities  of  the  act  would  have  admitted  no  dispute: 
was  done  when  he  despaired  of  his  country.  It  utose  fro 
horror  of  tyranny,  and  the  feeling  of  intolerable  shame  at  the 
[lect  of  life  under  an  arbitrary  master ;  and  it  is  to  be  juatifii 
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the  tendencj  of  the  example  to  save  the  world  from  future  tyran* 
Dies,  by  strengthening  and  perpetuating  these  most  useful  seoti- 
ments,  and  to  contribute  throughout  all  acres  to  diffuse  the  love  of 
fiberty  among  mankind.     As  liberty  is  the  only  security  for  just 
and  humane  government,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  diffusion  of 
such  sentiments  seems  to  be  a  higher  interest  of  mankind,  and  a 
more  worthy  object  of  self  sacrifice,  than  the  preservation  of  any 
individual,  or  even  of  any  state.     But  it  is  scarcely  worth  discuss- 
ii^  what  precise  judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  act  of  Cato, 
as  long  as  all  good  men  must  unite  in  admiration  and  reverence 
for  the  mind  from  which  it  proceeded.     The  merit  of  Regulus's 
return  to  Carthage  was  enhanced,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  moderate  of  moralists,  principally  by  his  certain 
knowledge  of  the  death  which  his  barbarous  tormentors  had  pre- 
pared for  him.     His  voluntary  death  was,  however,  very  different 
from  that  of  Cato.     The  strictest  rules  of  duty  required  that  he 
should  neither  advise  his  country  against  his  conscience,  nor  vio« 
late  his  pledged  faith  to  the  enemy.     Every  case  where  a  man 
prefers  death  to  guilt,  is  a  suicide  of  duty.     Of  this  nature  is  all 
UMityrdom,  where  life  is  to  be  saved  only  by  false  professions,  or 
by  compliances  which  the  conscience  of  the  martyr  deems  still 
more  criminal.    Among  the  early  christians,  as  indeed  among 
most  persecuted  bodies  of  men,  there  prevailed  a  sort  of  ambition 
of  loartyrdom,  which  the  fathers  of  the  church  condemned  as  the 
Gniit  of  misguided  zeal,  but  which  was  considered  by  the  people 
with  reverence,  as  an  honourable  proof  of  a  more  sincere  and  iur 
trepid  attachment  to  religion  than  that  which  was  shown  by  the 
cautious  prudence  of  lukewanu  brethren.     Dying  men  deplored 
the  natural  deatli  which  robbed  them  of  the  honours  of  martyrdom. 
Many  who  were  present  at  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  their 
fellow  christians,  cried  out,  ^*  we  too  are  christians,"  that  they 
might  foBow  their  brethren  to  the  stake.     Those  who  fled  from 
persecution  were  stigmatized  by  the  more  severe  fathers;   and 
those  who  purchased  an  indemnity  from  the  magistrate,  were 
tfaoiight  little  inferior  in  guilt  to  those  who  sacrificed  to  idols.    So 
f)ntA  was  the  rage  for  this  species  of  suicide,  though  evidently  un- 
justifiable, that  the  Roman  magistrates  sometimes  (though  too  sel- 
dom and  too  late)  discovered  their  best  policy,  even  for  their  own 
Jurposes,  to  consist  in  mortifying  and  repelUng  the  crowds  of  cauf 
idates  for  martyrdom. 
Another  sort  of  suicide  was  allowed  by  the  most  illustrious  c{ 
Ae  early  cfectors  of  Christianity.     Led,  probably,  by  that  fanaticd 
and  ascetic  spirit  which  tainted  their  moral  doctrines  respecting 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  they  allowed  a  woman  to  kill 
keraelf,  in  order  to  prevent  an  involuntary,  and,  therefore,  iipa- 
9Dary,  pollutbn  of  the  body,  where  the  mind  was  to  remain  per* 
Vol.  nil  JSm  Serieff.  6 
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fectly  spotless.  Tliej  did  not,  indeed,  with  Lucretia,  claim  this 
privilege,  from  the  shanie  of  past  violation ;  but  they  permitted  it, 
for  the  prevention  of  ttiat  which  was  to  come*  It  is  unnecessarjr 
to  observe,  Ihat  this  opinion  can  be  justified  by  no  principle ;  but 
it  is  evidently  an  excrescence  from  the  principle  of  a  suicide  of 
duty,  and' proceeds  partly  from  the  confusion  of  guilt  with  dis- 
grace, and  partly,  dlso,  from  the  abusive  application  of  moral 
terms  to  physical  tilings.  .  Though  actions  not  immoral  seldom 
continue  long  to  be  thoughts  dishonourable  among  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, yet  the  degree  of  disgrace  is  often  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  that  of  immorality.  Thus,  mercenary  prostitution,  when  it 
arises  from  poverty,  extenuates  the  vice,  but  renders  the  degrada- 
tion deeper.  Every  oiitward  mark  of  a  disgrareful  act  is  itself 
disgracefnl.  .  Though  nothing  can  be  immoral  which  is  not  volnn- 
fary,  yet  it  may  be  ignominious  to  have  involuntarily  suffered  from 
the  brutality  of  others.  A  Bramin  forfeits  his  civil  rank  and  sa- 
cred  character  by  what  only  the  utmost  cruelty  could  have  eom- 
pellcd  him  to  endure.  Tlie  case  of  a  virtuous  man,  discredited 
by  calumnieH,  of  which  refutation  does  not  repair  the  injurious  ef- 
fect, must  be  owned  to  be  attended  with  considerable  perplexity. 
But  the  more  sound  casuistry  must  forbid  him  to  take  refuge  in 
voluntary  death.  The  possibility  of  escaping  from  dislionour  is 
ft  temptation  to  undeiTalue  honour.  A  good  man  ought  not  to 
murmur  at  that  necessity  which  compels  him  to  confute  calumnr 
by  his  life.  But  though  it  be  not  a  jusitifiable  case  of  suicide,  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  excusable  which  can  be  imagined ; 
and  when  a  mind,  stung  by  unmerited  dishonour,  determines  on 
this  dreadful  remedy,  ami  resolves  on  leaving  an  example  which 
may  <leter  some  from  calumny,  and  others  from  the  imprudence 
which  supplies  the  calunuiialor  with  wea[)ons,  though  the  action 
must  be  bhmed  as  a  deviation  from  the  most  elevated  morality, 
yet  the  man  may  be  pitjtMl,  and  even  hned,  for  a  purity  and  ar- 
dour of  moral  feeling,  of  which  the  rigorous  censors  of  his  conduct 
were  probably  incapable. 

Opposed  to  these  voluntaiy  deaths,  which  are  enjoined  or  ap- 
plauded, are  two  classes  of  culpable  suicide,  which  may  be  termed 
the  criminal  and  the  vitious.     A  criminal  suicide  is  that  by  which 
a  man,  under  the  influence  of  selfish  impatience  or  apprehension, 
\    withdraws  himself  from  the  performance  of  evident,  urgent,  and 
1^     nportant  duties.     E%'ery  duty  imposes  the  secondary  obligation 
li    »  preserve  the-means  of  performing  it,  and,  consequently,  to  pre- 
se     r^«  life,  which  comprehends  all  tiiese  means.    The  nTost  homely 
ixia     lances  are  the  best  illustrations.     A  man  on  whose  iVhour  a 
fan      ''y  depended  for  bread,  could  not  disable  himself  from  earring 
it  b\      ^  mutyating  his  limbs  without  a  great  crime :  but  in  destroying 
bja^i     ife»  he  comautfl  a  greater  cruue  of  the  sane  nature.     To  es^ 
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cape  from  his  difficulties  to  America  or  China,  while  he  left  a  fa« 
Ofiiij  destitute  in  England,  would  be  a  crime  of  great  magnitude— 
but  to  commit  suiciile,  in  like  circumstances,  would  lie  to  abscond 
wkhont  the  possibility  of  return.  Men  are  so  linked  together, 
that  this  plain  consideration  is  sufficient  in  most  cases  of  blamable 
suicide.  Where  a  man  is  so  insulated,  that  his  duties  become 
Cunt  and  general,  all  selfish  suicide  argues  at  least  the  vitious  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  from  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  destroying 
the  power  of  rendering  service  to  mankind.  For  these  purposes, 
life  18  to  be  endured  when  it  is  miserable,  as  well  as  sacrificed 
when  it  is  most  happy ;  and  though  the  speculator  may  assign  the 
boundaries  of  the  obligation,  they  will  not  be  discovered  by  a  ge* 
nerous  man  when  he  is  called  to  make  the  effort.  It  is  a  tact, 
which  must  be  equally  acknowledged  by  the  followers  of  all  moral 
theories,  that  it  is  a  more  excellent  habit  to  regard  life  as  an  instriip 
ment  of  serving  others,  than  as  a  source  of  gratification  to  our- 
selves. It  IB  also  equally  true,  that  this  habitual  dispoaition  ren* 
deni  him  who  feels  it  more  happy,  as  well  as  more  virtuous,  than 
if  his  mind  were  more  constantly  directed  towards  his  own  enjoy- 
ments. Whether  this  last  circumstance  be  the  motive  which 
dfoes,  or  the  reason  which  ought  to  make  good  men  applaud  and 
cultivate  benevolence,  is  a  question  disputed  by  morsJ  theoi-ists, 
but  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  All  systems  agree  in 
what  is  essential  to  the  regulation  of  moral  judgment  or  moral  con- 
duct. According  to  all  principli*;;,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  never 
praiseworthy,  or  even  lawful,  to  i-^iicrifice  life,  but  in  the  observ- 
ance of  dutj,  or  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  that  suicide,  to  be  mo- 
ral, must  be  for  others ;  and  that  if  there  be  a  few  lieings  so  emi- 
aently  meless,  as  well  as  miserable,  that  their  case  npiM-oaches  to 
an  exception,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  that  mercy  which  is  the 
first  virtue  of  frail  creatures,  and  witliout  which  we  are  unable  to 
contemphte  perfection. 

Madame  de  Stael  calls  the  suicides  of  duty  and  virtue  by  the 
names  of  devotion  and  sacrifice ;  and  perhaps  thus  to  uistin.i^uisb 
them  from  the  suicides  of  selfishness,  may  have  a  useful  effect  on 
the  feelii^.  But  to  arrange  the  various  sorts  of  suicide  according 
to  their  motives  and  tendency — as  criminal  codes  distinguish 
hoDUcidea^-into  justifiable,  excusable,  and  culpable— ^eems  (o  ua 
a  manner  of  considering  tlie  subject  which  is  not  without  its  use, 
and  which  we  have  accordingly  followed,  without  pretending  that 
k  is  universally  the  best.  It  is  iinpot»»ible  not  io  concur  with 
Madame  de  Stael  in  rejecting  that  very  vulgai*  coaunonplace, 
which  represents  suicide  to  be  a  proof  oi  cowardice.  To  sutler 
well,  is  a  proof  of  patience,  of  fortitude,  or  of  firmuess ;  but  lioldiy 
to  seek  the  means  of  deliveiaace  from  suficring,  is  the  office  of 
courage.    Patien^  endured  the  gangrened  limb^*ourage  encoun* 
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ters  the  terrora  of  the  amputation.  It  is  a  distortion  oi*  words  froir& 
their  natural  sense,  to  call  that  man  a  coward,  who  has  completely 
conquered  the  fear  of  death. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  who  have  contended  for 
the  innocence,  and  even  for  the  merit  of  some  suicides,  are  two 
eminent  English  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  writinga 
are  now  little  read.     The  first  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne,  who 
was  probably  driven  to  the  contemplation  of  this  questton  by  his  own 
sufieringB.     W  hile  he  was  secretary  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton, 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  rank  superior  to  his  own,  which  gave 
such  offence  to  his  patron,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office. 
I^e  sufi'ered  extreme  poverty  with  his  wife  and  children;  and  in  a 
ktter  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  illness  of  a  daughter  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  he  says,  that  he  dares  not  expect  relief,  even  from 
death,  as  he  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  the  funeral !     He  after- 
wards took  orders,  and  was  proinoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  probably  during  the  perioil  of  his 
Bufferings,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  B<«td*f4Toc,  «  A  declaration  qf 
ihai  paradox^  or  thesis^  that  setf-liainicide  is  not  so  naturally  sin^ 
that  it  matf  never  be  othermise.*^  Me  did  not  publish  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  forbade  it  "  both  the  press  and  the  fire."      He  desired 
^  it  to  be  remembered^  thai  it  was  written  by  Jack  Donney  not 
by  Dr.  Donne  f*  and  it  was  published  many  years  after  his  death, 
by  his  son,  a  dissipated  young  man,  tempted  by  his  necessities  to 
forget  his  father's  prohibition.     It  is  a  very  ingenious  book,  and 
in  substance  correct ;  but  written  in  that  paradoxical  temper  which 
thrusts  forward  whatever  truth  is  averse  to  common  opmion,  and 
slightly  acknowledges  whatever    agrees  with  it.      His  margini 
crowded  with  references,  is  a  curious  pi-oof  of  the  great  revolutiom 
which  a  century  and  a  half  have  produced  in  the  reading  of  Eu- 
rope.    Of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  canonbts,  jurists,  and 
achoolmen  whom  he  has  cited,  there  are  not  a  dozen  names  now 
known  to^the  most  curious  inquirer.    Henry  Dodwell,  the  learned 
nonjuror,  had  that  propensity  towards  singular  speculations,  in 
which  ingenious  men,  who  profess  slavish  principles  of  govern- 
ment, not  unfrequently  give  vent  to  the  native  independence  of 
their  understanding.     He  maintained  the  innocence  of  suicide  in 
some  cases,  in  sin  apology  for  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero, 
prefixed  to  a  translation  of  "  Cicero  de  Finibus,"  by  his  brother 
nonjuror,  the  noted  Jeremy  Collier,  a  writer  remarkable  for  vulgar 
bhrewdness  and  coarse  vigour,  who,  by  a  fatality  not  unparalleled 
among  translators  of  a  higher  order,  chose  an  original  the  most 
dissimilar  to  himself,  and  attempted  an  English  version  of  the  most 
elegant  and  majestic  of  prose  writers. 
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EULOGIUM  ON  THE  LATE  DR.  RUSH. 

• 

Wc  have  before  us  an  introduotor}'  ditcoune  to  a  course  of  lectures  lately  delivered 
in  the  coUvge  of  phyucUiiM  and  surgeons,  by  Dr.  David  llosack,  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  phyuc  and  clinical  medicine,  in  the  university  of  tha  state 
of  New-lTork.  After  an  exordium,  giving  an  account  of  the  atlditional  means  of 
instruction  reeently  provifled  in  the  me<Ucal  estabUshment  of  New-York^  Dr.  H. 
proceeds  to  point  out  what  he  deems  the  proper  method- of  euhiTating  theaeience 
of  mcdieine.  flu  recorumends  the  inductive  system  of  philosc^hizing,  at  the  only 
cure  meant  of  acquiring  correct  principles  in  scienec,  and  enforces  the  same  by 
the  oelebrated  exaicples  of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  in  physics ;  of  Reid,  Beat- 
tie,  and  Stewarts  in  metaphysics ;  and  of  IIipi>ocratcs,  Sydenham,  and  Boerhaavc, 
in  medicine.  After  dwelling  particularly  upon  (he  respective  merits  of  these  dis- 
tinguished meiKcal  ehiiraoters,  he  concludes  with  the  following  eulogy  on  our 
CQimtrymaDj  the  late  Dr.  Bei^Jamia  Rush. 

But,  gentlenieni  while  we  thus  revere  the  great  and  good  of  the 
old  worlds  let  us  do  homage  to  merit  in  the  new.  While  we  ac- 
knowledge the  beneGts  which  the  science  of  medicine  has  received 
from  the  physicians  of  Europe,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  a  native  of  our  own  soil,  who  was  no  less  an 
ornament  to  human  nature,  than  his  various  exertions  have  been 
precious  to  his  profession,  to  science,  and  his  country. 

Tour  feelings,  I  trust,  will  be  in  unison  with  mine,  while,  in  ad* 
ditioD  to  the  numerous  ofierings  of  public  and  private  respect, 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush, 
we  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  contemplation  of  the  professional 
attainments,  the  public  sen'ices,  the  moral  and  religious  character, 
which  make  up  the  portrait  of  that  distinguished  philosopher  and 
physician. 

Doctor  Rush  was  born  on  the  24th  December,  1 745,  on  his 
father's  estate,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
His  ancestors  followed  William  Penn  from  England  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  year  1683.  They  chiefly  belonged  to  the  society  of 
quakers,  and  were  all,  as  weH  as  his  parents,  distinguished  for  the 
industry,  the  virtue,  and  the  piety,  characteristic  of  theii-  sect. 
His  grandfather,  James  Rush,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  it 
gunsmith,  resided  on  his  estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  dicJ  in  tiu 
year  1727.  His  son  John,  the  father  of  Dr.  Rush,  inherited  both 
hid  trade  ami  hi^  farm,  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  hi^^  }p.^u^. 
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try  and  ingenuity.     He  died  while  bis  son  Benjamin  was 
young,  but  left  him  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  and  pious  mother^ 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  his  education  and  welfare.    In  ^=. 
letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  Dr.  Rush,  a  sliort^ 
time  before  his  death,  and  which  was  written  upon  hn  return  front 
a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  he  thus  expresses  the  obliga- 
tion he  felt  for  the  early  impressions  of  piety  he  had  received  from 
his  parents : 

*^  I  have  acquired  and  received  nothing  from  the  world  which 
I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religious  principles  I  inherited  from  them; 
and  I  possess  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  their  characters."* 

But  this  was  not  the  only  source  of  that  virtue  and  religjidtt 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  His  mother,  as  if 
influenced  with  a  presentiment  of  the  future  destinies  of  her  80D| 
resolved  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which 
our  country  then  afforded :  for  this  purpose  he  was  sent,  at  tBe 
early  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  to  the  West  Nottingham  Grammar 
School,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Samuel  Finley,  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  emiiient 
teacher,  and  whose  talents  and  learning  afterwards  elevated  him  to 
the  presidency  of  the  college  of  Princeton.  At  this  school  young 
Bush  remained  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  other  branches  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  him,  as  preparatory  for  a  collegiate  course  of 
study.  But  under  the  tuition  and  ^idance  of  Dr.  Finley,  he  was 
not  only  instmcted  in  classical  literature ;  he  also  acquired  what 
was  of  no  less  importance,  and  which  characterized  him  through 
Iife«-»a  habit  of  study  and  observation,  a  reverence  for  the  chris* 
tian  religion,  and  the  habitual  performance  of  the  duties  it  incul- 
cates: for  his  accomplished  and  pious  instructor  not  only  re- 
garded  the  temporal,  but  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed 
to  his  care. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  completing  his  course  of  classical 
studies,  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Princeton,  then  Under 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to  was  origiDally  addrcsiedt  bj  Dr.  Rush,  to  the  Hea. 
John  Adams,  Eiq.  late  Prendent  of  the  United  States :  from  a  copy  of  the  same^ 
lent  to  the  author  by  Dr.  Ruib,  leTend  af  the  preceding  intereftiog  partieulin  hars 
'been  taken. 
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the  superintendence  of  President  Davies,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  and  learned  divines  our  country  has  produced. 

At  college,  our  pupil  not  only  performed  his  duties  with  his 
usual  attention  and  success,  but  he  became  distinguished  for  his 
talents,  his  uncommon  progress  in  his  studies,  and  especially  for  his 
eloquence  in  public  speaking.  For  this  latter  acquirement,  he  was 
doubtless  indebted  to  the  example  set  before  him  by  President 
Davies,  whose  talents  as  a  pulpit  orator  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  were  frequently  the  theme  of  his  pupil's  admi- 
lation* 

Dr.  Rush  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  autumn 
•f  1760,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.     The  next  succeeding  six 
jews  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the 
wection  of  Dr.  John  Bedman,  at  that  time  an  eminent  practitioner 
in  the  city  of  I'hiladelphia.     Upon  commencing  the  study  of  me- 
dicine, the  writings  of  Hippocrates  were  among  the  very  first 
works  which  attracted  his  attention ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  earlj 
ioqwession  they  made  upon  his  mind,  and  of  the  attachment  he 
likd  formed  to  them,  let  it  be  rememb^^d,  that  Dr.  Rush,  when  a 
■tudent  of  medicine,  translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  from 
the  Greek  into  his  vernaeular  tongue,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
hfa  9gd.     From  this  early  exercise  he  probably  derived  that  talent 
of  investigation,  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  those  extensive  views'oC 
the  nature  and  causes  of  disease,  which  give  value  to  his  writings, 
■PmI  iiave  added  important  benefits  to  the  science  of  medicine. 
The  same  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  which  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  very  manner  of  his  commonplace  book, 
was  also  early  adopted  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  was  daily  continued  to 
flie  last  of  his  life.     To  his  records,  made  in  1762,  we  are  at  this 
dsy  indebted  for  many  important  facts  illustrative  of  the  yelbw 
fever,  which  prevailed  in,  and  desolated  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
is  that  memorable  year.    Even  in  reading,  it  was  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Rush,  and  for  which  he  was  first  indebted  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  mark  with  a  pen  or  a  pencil,  any  important  feet,  or 
lay  peculiar  expression,  remarkable  either  for  its  strength  or  its 
degance.     Like  Gibbon,  *^  he  investigated  with  his  pen  always  in 
kh  hand  ;'*  believing  with  an  ancient  classic,  that  to  study  without 
s  pen  is  to  dre^n>— •**  Studiuofi  sine  calamo  somnium." 
Having  with  great  fidelity  completed  his  course  of  medical 
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tfudieft  under  Dr.  Redman,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  paa 
two  years  at  the  unireraity  of  E  iinburgh,  attending  the  lecture 
those  celebrated  professors,  Dr.  Munro,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Cul 
and  Dr.  Black* 

In  the  spring  of  1 768,  after  defending  an  inaugural  disscrta 
^  de  coctione  ciborum  in  ventriculo,"  he  received  the  degre 
doctor  of  medicine.  In  that  exercise,  which  was  written  with  < 
sical  purity  and  elegance,  it  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Rush  to  i! 
trate,  by  experiment,  an  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  by 
CuUeo,  that  the  aliment,  in  a  few  hours  after  being  received 
the  stomach,  undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation.  This  fact 
•stablished  by  three  different  experiments,  made  upon  hims 
experiments  which  a  mind  less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  w 
readBy  have  declined. 

From  Edinburgh  Dr.  Rush  proceeded  to  London,  when 
attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  the  lectures  o 
celebrated  teachers,  and  the  society  of  the  learned,  he  made  n 
accessions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  he  had  already  acquire 
.   In  the  spring  of  1769,  after  visiting  Paris,  he  returned  U 
native  country,  and,  immediately  comine;ired  the  practice  of: 
sic  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  soon  became  emuic 
distinguished- 
Few  men  have  entered  the  profession  in  any  age  or  cou 
with  more  numerous  qualifications  as  a  physician,  than  those 
sessed  by  Dr.  Rush.     His  gentlieness  of  manner,  his  symp 
with  the  distressed,  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  his  varied  and  e 
sive  erudition,  his  professional  acquireuients,  and  his  faithful  a 
tion  to  the  sick,  all  united  in  procuring  for  him  the  esteem,  th 
spect,  and  the  con6dence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  thereby  i 
ducing  him  to.  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

It  is  observed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  diligence  and  fie 
with  which  Dr.  Rush  devoted  himself  to  his  medical  sti 
during  the  six  years  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Redman. 
he  absented  himself  from  his  busine<«s  but  two  days  in  the  v 
of  that  period  of  time.  I  believe  it  may  also  be  suid,  that 
the  time  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  ter 
tion  of  his  long  an«l  valuable  life,  except  when  confined  by 
oess,  or  occupied  by  business  of  a  public  aature^  he  neve 
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•ented  himself  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  nor  omitted  the  per- 
fbrmaiice  of  his  profeBsional  duties,  a  single  daj.  It  is  also 
stated,  that  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  attendance  as  a  phyai* 
ciaD  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  such  was  his  punctuality,  his 
love  of  order,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  that  he  not  only  made  his 
daily  visit  to  that  institution,  but  was  never  absent  ten  minutes 
ifier  the  appointed  hour  of  prescribing* 

In  a  few  months  after  his  establishment  b  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Rush  was  elected  a  professor  m  the  medical  school  which  had 
then  been  recently  established  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  Dr. 
Shippen,  Dr.  Kuhn,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Bond.  For  this  sta- 
tion his  taknts  and  education  peculiarly  qualified  him.  As  in  the 
case  of  Boerhaave,  such  too  had  been  the  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Bush  upon  every  branch  of  medicine,  that  he  was  equally 
prepared  to  fill  any  department  in  which  his  services  might  h% 
required. 

The  professorships  of  anatomy,  the  theory  and  'practice  of 
physic,  clinical  medicine,  and  the  materia  medica,  being  already 
occiqpied,  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  chjmiistry ,  which  he  filled 
m  such  manner  as  immediately  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who 
beard  him,  not  only  to  the  branch  he  taught,  but  to  the  learning, 
the  abilities,  and  eloquence,  of  the  teacher. 

Ib  the  year  1789,  Dr.  Rush  was  elected  the  successor  of  Dr. 
]Iqi*gan  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  In 
1791,  upon  a  union  being  efi*ected  between  the  college  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  to 
tte  pro^ssorship  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  prac- 
tice; and  in  1805,  u[Mn  the  resignation  of  the  learned  and  vene- 
rable Dr.  Kuhn,  he  was  chosen  to  (he  united  professorships  of  the 
fteory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of  clinical  medicine,  which  he 
held  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  the  success  with  which  these 
several  branches  of  medicine  were  taught  by  Dr.  Rush,  the  popu- 
larity of  his  lectures,  the  yearly  increase  of  the  numl>er  of  his 
pupils,  the  unexampled  growth  of  the  medical  school  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  medical  learning,  bear 
ample  testimony ;  for,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
telents  with  which  the  other  professorships  of  that  university  have 
hitherto  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  filled,  it  will  be  admitted, 
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that  to  the  learning,  the  abilities,  and  the  eloquence  of  Dr.^as 
it  owes  much  of  that  celebrity  and  elevation  to  which  it  has  attaine- 
What  Boerhaave  was  to  the  medical  school  of  Leyden,  or  D 
Cullen  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Rush  was  to  the  university 
Pennsylvania. 

But  Dr.  jRush  did  not  confine  his  attention  and  pursuits  eitbi 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
his  ardent  mind  did  hot  permit  him  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  i 
those  important  public  events  which  occurred  in  the  early  perio 
of  his  life. 

The  American  revolution;  the  independence  of  his  country 
the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  of  government  for  tb 
United  States,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  constitution  of  his  owi 
particular  state,  all  successively  interested  his  feelings,  and  ixi 
duced  him  to  take  an  active  concern  in  the  scenes  that  were  pasi 
ing.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  celebrated  congress  of  I776y  as  > 
representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subscribeiST  A 
ever  memorable  instrument  of  American  independence.  In  177' 
he  was  appointed  physician  general  of  the  military  hospital  for  tb 
middle  department;  and  in  the  year  1787  he  received  the  add! 
tional  gratification  and  evidence  of  his  country's  confidence  in  &j 
talents,  his  integrity,  and  his  patriotism,  by  being  chosen  a  ratea 
ber  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  const 
tut  ion. 

These  great  events  being  accomplished.  Dr.  Rush  gradaim 
retired  from  political  life,  resolved  to  dedicate^  the  remainder  c 
his  days  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  performance  of  hi 
collegiate  duties,  and  the  publication  of  those  doctrines  and  prit 
ciples  in  medicine  which  he  considered  calculated  to  advance  th 
interests  of  his  favourite  science,  or  to  diminish  the  evils  of  hi 
man  life.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  as  early  as  th 
year  1794,  he  expresses  this  determination,  adding,  '*I  hav 
lately  become  a  mere  spectator  of  all  public  events.'^  And  in 
conversation  on  this  <«ubject,  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  liti 
he  expressed  to  me  the  high  gratification  which  he  enjoyed  in  hi 
medical  studies  and  pursuits,  and  his  regret  that  he  had  not  at 
much  earlier  period  withdrawn  his  attention  from  all  other  subjects 
and  bestowed  it  exclusively  upon  his  profession. 
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■ 

Yctmg  gentlemen,  let  this  declaration  of  that  venerable  cha- 
'acter,  who,  like  Hippocrates  of  old,  well  knew  the  extent  of  his 
irt,  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  human  life,  impress  your 
ninds  with  the  duties  before  you ;  let  it  teach  you,  too,  the  value 
if  time,  that  it  may  not  be  occupied  in  those  pursuits  which  are 
mcohnected  with  science  or  your  profession;  and,  especially, 
hkt  it  be  not  wasted  in  idle  and  unprofitable  amusements ;  for^ 
if  the  physician  it  is  not  enough  to  say 

**  That  here  he  UVd,  or  here  expired.**       Pope. 

Such  was  the  attachment  of  Dr.  Rush  to  his  profession,  that 
ipeaking  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  remarks,  ^'  when  that 
lime  shall  come,  I  shall  relinquish  many  attractions  to  life,  and 
among  them  a  pleasure  which  to  me  has  no  equal  in  human  pur- 
suits ;  I  mean  that  which  I  derive  from  studying,  teaching,  and 
practising  medicine."  But  he  loved  it  as  a  science;  principles 
ID  medicine  Here  the  great  objects  of  all  bis  inquiries.  He  has 
well  observed,  that  medicine  witliout  principles  is  a  humble  art, 
and  a  degrading  occupation ;  but  directed  by  principles,  the  only 
lore  guide  to  a  safe  and  successful  practice,  it  imparts  the  high- 
tA  elevation  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  man. 

But  the  high  professional  character  and  attainments  of  Dr. 
Ilush,  did  not  alone  display  themselves  in  his  skill  as  a  physician, 
or  his  abilities  as  a  teacher ;  he  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
]priter  and  an  author. 

The  present  occasion  docs  not  allow  me  to  recite  to  you  even 
the  numerous  subjects  of  Ijis  medical  publications  ;*  much  lesa 
does  it  aflbrd  an  opportunity  to  review  the  opinions  they  contain. 
In  the  ensuing  course  of  lectures  these  will  severally  fall  under 
our  attention,  as  the  various  subjects  to  which  they  relate  may 
present  themselves.  Permit  me,  however,  generall/  to  observe, 
lliat  the  numerous  facts  and  principles  which  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Rush  contain,  the  doctrines  they  inculcate  relative  to  the  nature 
and  causes  of  disease,  and  the  improvements  they  have  intro- 
duced Into  the  practice  of  medicine,  recommend  them  to  your 
attentive  perusal  and  study,  while  tlie  perspicuity  and  elegance 

*  For  m  ample  and  minute  account  of  the  writuiga  of  Dr.  Ro«h  the  reader  is 
partioularly  referred  to  the  excellent  and  instmotiTe  diaeoonc  deUvered  before  the 
Medical  SoctftT  of  Ch^rl^^stoo,  hj  the  Hon.  Dand  Bansaj,  M.  D. 
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of  the  stjle  in  which  they  are  written,  give  them  an  additional 
claim  to  your  attention  as  among  the  finest  models  of  composi- 
tion. The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  epistolary 
style  of  Dr.  Rush  and  that  of  his  conversation ;  in  both  of  which 
he  eminently  excelled. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  that  he 
had  learned  more  from  Mr.  Burke's  conversation  than  from  all 
the  books  he  had  ever  read.  It  may  also  be  observed  of  the  con- 
versation of  Dr.  Rushy,  that  such  were  the  riches  of  his  mind; 
such  was  the  active  employment  of  all  its  faculties ;  so  constant 
was  his  habit  of  ^ving  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  an  extensive 
correspondence,  in  the  preparation  of  his  public  discourses,  and  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  that  few  persons  ever  left 
his  society  without  receiving  instruction,  and  expressing  their 
astonishment  at  the  perpetual  stream  of  eloquence  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  communicated. 

It  has  frequendy  been  the  subject  of  surprise,  that  amidst  the 
numerous  avocations  of  Dr.  Rush,  as  a  practitioner  and  a  teacher 
of  medicine,  that  he  found  leisure  for  the  composition  and  the 
publication  of  the  numerous  medical  and  literary  works  which  have 
been  the  production  of  his  pen. 

Although  Dr.  Rush  possessed  by  nature  an  active  and  dis* 
eliminating  mind,  in  which  were  blended  great  quickness  of  perr 
ception,  and  a  retentive  memory ;  although  he  enjoyed  the  bene-' 
fits  of  an  excellent  preliminary  and  professional  education,  it  wat 
oifly  by  habits  of  uncommon  industry,  punctuality  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  all  his  engagements,  the  strictest  temperance  and  regulari- 
ty in  his  mode  of  life,  that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
bis  profession,  and  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  medical  literature 
of  his  country.  Dr.  Rusii,  like  most  men  who  have  extended  the 
boundaries  of  any  department  of  human  knowledge ;  who  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  any  art  or  science,  was  ia 
habits  of  early  rising,  by  which  he  always  secured  what  Gibbon  has 
well  denominated  "  the  sacred  portion  of  the  day.** 

The  great  moralist^  justly  observes,  that "  to  temperance  every 
day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to  diligence."  The 
extreme  temperance  of  Dr.  Rush  in  like  manner  enabled  him  to 

*  Dr.  Johnton* 
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keep  his  mind  m  continual  emplojment,  thereby  **  setting  at  defi- 
iDce  the  morning  mist  and  the  evening  damp— the  blasts  of  the 
eut.  Rod  the  clouds  of  the  south."^  He  knew  not  that  ''  lethargy 
«f  indolence''  that  follows  the  inordinate  gratifications  of  the  table. 
His  ciesto  did  not  consist  in  indulgence  upon  the  bed  or  in  the 
irmed  chair,  to  recover  those  powers  which  had  been  paralyzed 
or  suspended  by  an  excessive  meal,  or  the  intemperate  use  of 
TiDOiis  or  spirituous  drinks. 

Dr.  Johnson,  during  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  when  fatigued 
kf  his  journey,  retired  to  his  chamber  and  wrote  his  celebrated 
Latin  ode  Rddressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale.f  Dr.  Bush,  in  like  manner, 
lAer  the  fatigues  of  professional  duty,  refreshed  his  mind  by  the 
perusal  of  some  favourite  poet,  some  work  of  taste,  some  volume 
•f  traTels,  biography,  or  history.  These  were  the  pillows  on 
vfaich  he  sought  repose. 

But  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  like  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  were 
abo  in  continued  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men ;  while 
the  numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations,  which 
do  bmour  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  bear  testimony  to  the  pbi- 
Intfaropy  and  piety  which  animated  the  bosom  of  their  departed 
benefactor,  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that,  as  with  the  good  Sama- 
xte,  the  poor  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care  ;  and  that  in 
the  latter,  and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  one  seventh  of 
lis  income  was  expended  upon  the  children  of  affliction  and  want* 
Dr.  Boerhiave  said  of  the  poor,  that  they  were  his  best  patients, 
because  Ood  was  their  paymaster. 

Let  it  also  be  recorded,  that  the  last  act  of  Dr.  Rush  was  an  act 
of  charity^  and  that  the  last  expression  which  fell  from  his  lips  was 
ID  injunction  to  his  son,  '^  be  indulgent  to  the  poor." 

**  Vale  egregium  academiae  decus !  tuum  nomen  mecum  semper 
dun^it ;  et  laudes  et  honores  tui  in  (etemum  manebunt.":]! 

*  BotweD,  ToL  1.  p.  88a  t  BosweU. 

f  ThcK  vordi  were  ftddreteed  bj  Dr.  Rush,  upon  his  taking  leave  of  the  Univer- 
Ay  of  Edinlmrg^y  to  hb  partkular  friend  and  preceptor.  Dr.  Cvllen.  See  Inanf. 
ttea.  D«  CtoOioDe  Ciborom.  Edia.  1769. 


For  the  Atialedic  Magasint. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OP  THE  LATE  LIEUTENANT  AYLWIN. 

John  Gushing  Avlwin  was  the  son  of  Thomsus  Ajltrin,  Escjf. 
and  nephew  of  the  Hon.  William  Gushing,  one  of  the  judges' irf' 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  His  father,  previous  t6 ' 
the  revolution,  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
iiiege  of  that  town,  retired  to  Quebec  with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  then  recently  married.  It  was  in  this  city,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born.  The  first 
years  of  his  boyhood  displayed  a  generous  spirit,  a  contempt  of 
danger,  and  those  ardent  feelings  which,  though  not  uncommon  at 
that  age,  add  much  to  worthy  and  always  characterized  the  subse* 
quent  stages  of  his  life.  He  received  there  the  rudiments  of  hit 
education,  which,  however,  was  not  further  extended  than  to  Ae 
first  principles  of  mathematics,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
latin,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  French  language.  His 
father  destined  him  to  a  naval  life,  and  while  yet  a  child,  had  him 
borne  on  the  books  of  a  frigate  which  Gaptain  Goffin,  now  Admktl 
Sir  Isaac  Goffin  Greenly,  then  commanded.*  The  intentions  of 
his  father  were,  however,  not  long  after  frustrated  by  an  occui^ 
rence  that  yoimg  Aylwin  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Quebec. 
The  horror  excited  in  his  breast  at  seeing  a  lad  whom  he  had 
known,  torn  from  the  bosom  of  his  parents  by  a  pressgang,  earned 
an  invincible  disgust  to  the  English  naval  service :  he  could  never 
be  again  brought  to  think  of  entering  it.  His  attachment,  not- 
withstanding, to  a  sea  life  was  not  lessened;  and  he  became  iu^ 
gent  with  his  parents  to  send  him  to  their  relatives  in  New  Eki* 
gland,  that  he  might  enter  the  American  service.    While  arrange* 

*  The  nting  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  some  gentleineDy  vith  that  of  our 
youtik^  without  being  actually  xnoitered  on  board,  was  one  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Captain  CoiBn  by  his  officers  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  quarrel  betweea 
them-^  and  this  cost  him  his  commission.  He  was  a  few  years  after  restored  t0 
his  rank*  m  it  wm  disciwrered  tbat  the  cowtourtial  had  aoC  been  regularly  do- 
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nienls  were  making  to  carry  into  effect  his  wishes,  he  was  sudden- 
ly left  arrorphan  by  the  death  of  his  parents  within  the  short  space 
'  of  .two  months  of  each  other.     This  loss  was  in  some  degree  alle- 
.-viated  by  the  kind  attentions  of  a  paternal  uncle,  who  finding  it 
iitapiacticable  (o  procure  a  suitable  situation  for  his  nephew  in  his 
^^^onrite  profession,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  a  life  of 
'  danger,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits.     An  eP- 
'.'  fort  was  made  to  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  his  uncle,  but  it 
was  ineffectual.    He  was  then  bound  apprentice  to  a  captain  in 
'  (he  London  trade  upon  most  favourable  terms ;  it  being  agreed 
'  dia(  on  their  arrival  in  England,  he  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
■  at  a  naval  academy  for  at  least  six  months,  and  that  he  should  be 
■dvanced  to  the  grade  of  mate  as  soon  as  he  acquired  the  requi- 
site experience.     As  the  captain  had  determined  not  to  return  to 
^ebec,  he  little  regarded  the  stipulations  into  which  he  had  so 
Teadily  entered,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  London,  put  his  vessel  into 
the  West-India  trade* 

Two  voyages  were  performed  by  our  youth,  and  such  was  the 
progress  he  made  in  his  profession,  tlifat  hardly  had  he  passed  his 
fifleeuth  year  when  he  was  made  a  mate  in  the  ship.  This  plea- 
sing dawn  (which  in  some  degree  compensated  for  the  violation  of 
the  agreement)  was  soon  overcast,  for  on  the  homeward  voyage  a 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  his  captain,  which  so  enraged  the 
litter,  that  on  their  coming  to  anchor  he  caused  him  to  be  kidnapped 
by  a  pressgang.  He  was  immediately  sent  on  board  a  receiving 
ship  in  the  Thames ;  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  six 
or  seven  hundred  individuals,  the  sqpurings  of  a  vitious  metropo- 
lis. All  communication  with  friends  was  denied  him;  letters 
which  he  wrote  were  suppressed ;  hope  itself  was  almost  excluded 
from  his  breast  From  this  receptacle  of  wretchedness  he  was  in 
t  few  weeks  transferred  to  a  gun  brig.  Here  he  was  narrowly 
watched,  and  endured  all  the  rigour  exercised  in  the  English  ser- 
vice' towards  their  impressed  men,  to  induce  them  to  enter  as  vo« 
hmtary  seamen.  The  great  antipathy,  however,  which  he  had  con- 
ceived for  their  ser\'ice  would  not  permit  him  to  subscribe  to  that 
which  he  considered  would  be  his  own  infamy.  Threats  were 
tniavailiog ;  he  had  a  mind  that  could  not  be  subdued. 
After  cmishig  in  the  north  sea,  the  brig  was  ordered  up  the 
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Mediterranean,  and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Eg3rpt  bj  the 
French,  was  stationed  on  that  coast.     From  thence  the  Tessel  was 
ordered  to  the  East  Indies ;  two  years  he  passed  on  board  of  her  in 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  three  more  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean* 
His  constitution  having  become  almost  a  sacnfice  to  the  climate, 
he  was  there  invalided,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  relatires  and 
friends,  by  whom  even  his  existence  was  unknown.     In  the  comrse 
of  this  service  he  was  in  several  engagements,  and  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  one,  by  lashing  to  their  brig  the  bowsprit 
of  a  French  corvette,  and  then  boarding.    A  warrant  was  offered 
him  on  the  occasion,  and  promises  were  constantly  held  out  to  him 
of  promotion,  if  he  would  but  enter.     These  he  always  witfastood, 
and  though  few  indeed  could  he  find  among  his  messmates  to  com* 
mune  with,  yet  he  preferred  his  station  of  captain  of  the  fore- 
top  to  any  office  that  could  be  bestowed  on  him  in  that  service. 
"While  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  almost  his  sole  re- 
source for  amusement  and  instruction  was  his  bible.    In  identify« 
ing  the  positions  of  places  distinguished  in  the  sacred  volume,  and 
in  tracing  in  the  manners  of  the  modem  those  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  countriei,  he  would  often  forget  tlie  loii 
of  his  liberty  and  the  evils  of  his  situation.    Although  the  la-^ 
mate  of  the  forecastle  for  more  than  six  years,  yet  he  remained 
untainted  by  the  surrounding  contagion. 

He  never  could  speak  of  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  most  vrial- 
ble  years  of  his  life  without  the  deepest  sorrow ;  it  was  with  him 
ever  after  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  his  existence  had  been 
supported  without  the  deadening  of  every  honourable  sentiment-^ 
without  the  extinguishment  of  every  principle  of  virtue.  The 
pliability  of  his  mind  to  his  misfortunes  ever  appeared  to  him  t 
miracle. 

A  short  residence  with  his  friends  in  Boston  re-established  his 
health,  and  having  beccmie  by  adoption,  what  he  almost  cpnaidered 
himself  by  birth,  a  citizen  of  the  Umted  States,  he.immediatel|y 
obtained  that  employment  in  our  merchant  service  which  hii 
thorough  Beamanlfai|[»  entitled  him  to  anticipate. 

For  several  years  he  sailed  as  master  of  a  vessel,  es^rienciqg 
many  of  those  vexations  and  losses  from  the  respective  belligeraak 
to  which  the  commerce  of  our  country  has  been  exposed. 
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In  the  winter  preceding  (he  declaration  of  war,  he  considered 
that  event  as  inevitable.     To  continue  therefore  in  the  merchant 
service  would  be  sharing  the  dangers   without  the  honours  of 
ivarfare:  to  privateering  he  would  not  willingly  descend.    The. 
regular  service  appeared  to  him  the  only  proper  occupation  for 
one  who  disliked  inglorious  ease^-the  field  where  his  courage 
and  naatical  skill  would  find  their  reward.     Captain  fluU,  learn- 
ing his  views  on  this   subject,  invited  him  to  take  the  station 
of  sailing  master  on  board  the   Constitution,  with  an  assurance 
that  his  exertions  should  not  be  wanting  to  procure  him  a  lieu- 
tenancy as  soon  as  practicable.     Of  this  invitation  he  willingly 
avaQed  himself,  repaired  to  Washington  to  join  the  frigate,  and  on 
the  24th  April,  1812,  received  his  warrant  assailing  master  in  the 
Davy  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  the  Constitution  sailed  from  Annapolis, 
and  on  the  18th,  in  .the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  May,  ran  a  hair 
breadth  escape  of  capture  in  that  sixty  hours^  chase,  which  will 
Dot  be  ranked  among  the  least  brilliant  efforts  of  our  infant 
ttavy.  Mr.  Aylwin  availed  himself  of  his  station  to  make  known 
his  seamanship,  and  much  of  the  merit  of  the  management  of  the 
Cdnsthdtion  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  him.  In  a  letter,  at  this 
time,  to  an  intimate  friend,  which  predicted  the  eventual  success 
of  our  navy,  he  remarks,  **  I  feel  all  possible  conviction,  and  I 
can  well  judge,  from  having  been  in  the  British  navy,  that  they 
brve  not  a  single  frigate  of  equal  force  with  the  Constitution,  but 
what  must,  if  we  fall  in  with  her  and  go  fairly  at  it,  strike  her 
colours.  Thank  God,  in  this  chase,  we  had  no  occasion  to  be 
brought  to  the  test:  but  there  was  not  a  countenance  on  board 
that  displayed  any  thing  like  yielding  without  an  heroic  struggle. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  solemn  gloom  in  each  visage,  as  if  sensible  ot 
such  a  too  early  misfortune,  yet  combined  with  a  cast  of  desperate 
resolution.  It  is  not  seldom  that  1  have  examined  the  human 
6ce  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  and  I  never  before  saw  a  truer  stamp 
of  courage  than  was  then  to  be  found  in  every  sailor's  connte- 
naoce." 

The  Constitution  having  arrived  in  safety  at  Boston,  was  there 
fully  equippcrl,  and  departed  on  her  first  cruise  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Gucrriere. 

Vol.  III.  Pk'ew  Series.  « 
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PoubtB  were  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  tlie.wari'b] 
many  people,  and,  it  is  believed,  by  some  of  our  naval  commanden 
whether  an  English  thirty-eight  gun  frigate  would  not  be  an  ovei 
match  for  any  of  our  frigates.  Personal  examination  enabled  Mi 
Aylwin  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  result  of  such  a  contest ;  an 
his  opinion  was  hardly  thought  a  serious  one  by  his  brother  officen 
It  was  therefore  with  much  satisfaction-^that  he  found  his  predic 
tions  verified  in  the  capture  of  the  Ouerriere.  In  another  letter  t 
bis  friend,  he  says,  ^*  On  the  19th  August  we  fortunately  fell  i 
with  the  Ouerriere.  I  say  fortunately,  for  I  would  not  hair 
missed  the  chance — no!  not  for  the  richest  prize  that  eve 
floated.  It  has  given  our  officers  and  men  the  only  thing  hithert 
wantiQg«-«confidence  in  themselves.  .Fifteen  minutes  of  clos 
cannonading  completely  rendered  her  our's;.4his  was  a  littl 
sooner, to  be  sure,  than  my  anticipation;  but  it  astonished  all/' 
In  this  engagement  he  received  a  slight  wound  from  a  muskc 
ball :  and  the  style  ia  which  he  brought  the  ConstitutioD  int 
actkio,  and  manoeuvred  her  throughout  the  battle,  procured  Co 
hiin  the  applause  of  Captain  Hull  and  all  on  board.  On  their  n 
turn  to  port  he  was  appointed  an  acting  lieutenant ;  this  being  th 
second  instance  in  our  navy  of  promotion  from  the  grade  of  satHn 
OBASter. 

The  Constitution  having  been  refitted,  set  sail  from  Boston,  undc 
the  command  of  Commodore  Bainbr'vilge,  in  company  with  th 
Hornet,  on  the  26th  October,  1812.  During  this  cruise  Mr.  Ay 
win  was  junior  lieutenant,  and  evinced  ah  exemplary  attentions 
his  duty— -acquired  the  love  of  the  seamen  and  the  respect  of  h 
brother  officers. 

In  the  memorable  action  with  the  Java  Lieut.  Aylwin  receive 
that  wound  which  terminated  his  life,  and  deprived  the  navy  < 
the  services  of  a  valuable  officer.  A  musket  ball  or  grape  sh 
struck  him  just  under  the  collar  bone,  within  an  inch  of  his  formi 
wound,  and  passed  through  the  shoulder  blade.  The  wound  wi 
not  perceived  by  any  one,  nor  did  he  make  mention  of  it  himsel 
until  all  the  men  had  been  dressed.  He  went  below  then,  at 
observed  to  the  surgeon  that  he  believed  he  had  received 
sli^t  scratch :  upon  examinaticm  the  doctor  was  surprised  to  fifl 
that  the  wound  had  assumed  a  gangrenous  appearance.    The  ne: 
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city  it  had  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and  strong  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that,  with  sedulous  attention,  and  remaining  quiet  in  his 
Btate  room,  he  would  recover.  A  few  days  however  put  ati 
end  to  these  hopes,  for  on  a  strange  sail  heaving  in  sight,  and  all 
lands  being  beat  to  quarters,  he  repaired  to  his  station,  unknown 
to  the  surgeon,  and  there  remained  for  two  hours  exposed  to  a 
meridian  sun.  This  ardour  in  the  performance  of  doty  uncjues* 
tbnably  i^^gravated  his  wound  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
aware  that  his  life  could  not  be  preserved.  During  three  weeks 
that  he  lingered,  he  occupied  his  mind  with  a  preparation  for  his 
dissolution.  The  surgeon,  fearful  that  this  attention  to  his  aflairs 
wcNild  add  to  those  pains  already  become  excessive,  entreated 
him  to  suffer  his  mind  to  be  tranquil  His  reply,  perfectly  cha- 
Qcteristic,  was,  ^'  Doctor,  I  have  looked  death  too  often  in  the 
bee  to  be  afraid  of  him  now.'' 

.  As.  he  liv^d  without  fear  so  he  died  without  reproach. 
.  .Lieut.  Aylwin  was,  in  size,  rather  under  the  middle  stature ;  pos- 
Maaed  an  open  countenance,  marked  with  strong  features,  which 
kid  4|ie,  appearance  of  being  much  weatherbeaten.  He  was  dis* 
ti^g^isbed  as  a  scientific  navigator,  and,  in  every  respect,  a  practi* 
f4:i<)ansan.  His  mind  had  been  formed  in  the  school  Of  adver- 
lity,  and  possessed  a  deep,  thoughtful  cast  More  skilled  in  the 
onlemplation  of  men  than  books,  his  attainments,  however, 
were  considerable  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  than  those  be- 
laming  to  his  profession.  Of  his  coolness  ind  intrepidity  it  would 
W  needless  to  speak  farther. 


*^  He  pour'd  his  latest  blood  in  manly  figiit^ 
**  And  fell  a  hero  in  his  couptry's  righU" 


Having  been  a  victim  to  the  practice  of  impressment,  Lieut. 
4|[Jwin  had  strong  sensibilities  on  the  subject ;  and  his  enlarged 
(liflanthropy  was  excited  by  the  hope  that  the  present  war  woyld 
ktten,  if  not  terminate,  the  misery  occasioned  by  what  he  coo* 
ceived  to  be  a  needless  and  most  detestable  subjugation  of  our 
qiecies. '  In  his  last  moments  it  was  his  frequent  ejaculation,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  **  I  thank  God  1  am  dying  in  so  gkh 


ROUS  a  cause." 
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A  circuttistaftce,  in  connexion  with  this  memoir^  we  cannot  refir 
bom  touching  upon.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  of  our  ] 
Tal  commanders  to  avoid,  in  their  official  letters,  particular  ct 
mendations  of  their  officers,  through  a  fear  of  exciting  jealoini 
This  conduct,  unquestionably,  has  the  effect  intended;  but 
consequences  to  the  service  are  injurious  in  the  highest  degr 
as  it  damps  the  ardour  of  heroism,  and  deprives  merit  of  its  d 
reward.  By  some  oversiccht,  the  name  of  Ueut.  Aylwin  does  i 
appear  in  Commodore  Bainbridge's  official  account  of  the  actii 
This  may  be  partly  excused,  as  the  despatch  was  made  at  St.  S 
vador,  at  a  time  when  Lieut.  Aylwin  was  supposed  to  be  out 
danger.  But  it  is  much  belter  atoned  for  by  this  tribute  to  ] 
memory  from  the  pen  of  his  commander.* 

**  Died  on  board  the  United  States'  frigate  Constitution,  at  84 
the  28tb  of  January  last,  of  wounds  received  in  the  action  with  t 
Java,  Lieut.  John  Cushing  Aylwin,  of  the  United  States  nav 
He  entered  the  service  about  the  time  war  was  declared,  as  a  ti 
Jng  master,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  for  his  gallant  cc 
duct  b  the  action  with  the  Guerriere.  He  was  an  officer  of  gn 
meriti  much  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaii 
vice.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  improved  his  opp 
tnnities  of  observation  ;  possessed  a  strong  mind,  with  great  t 
nevolence  of  disposition.  In  his  death,  our  country  has  suffisn 
a  great  lo8S-*his  friends  a  painful  deprivation. 

'^  In  the  action  with  the  Guerriere,  he  stood  on  an  elevtft 
situation  by  the  side  of  his  brave  comrades,  Morris  and  Bush, 
the  time  the  two  vessels  came  in  contact,  and  was  wounded  in  tl 
left  shoulder  with  a  musket  ball. 

^  In  the  late  action  he  commanded  the  forecastle  division,  and  h 
bravery  and  marked  coolness  throughout  the  contest,  gained  hi 
the  admiration  of  his  commander,  and  all  who  had  an  opportunil 
of  witnessing  him. 

^*  When  boarders  were  called  to  repel  boarders,  he  mounted  tl 
quarter  deck  hammock  cloths,  and,  in  the  act  of  firing  his  pisto 
at  the  enemy,  received  a  ball  through  the  same  shoulder.  Ng 
withstanding  the  serious  nature  of  his  wound,  he  continued  at  h 
post  until  the  enemy  had  struck ;  and  even  then  did  not  mal 

*  See  Port  FoUo,  for  April,  1815. 
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^nowji  bis  situation  until  all  (he  wounded  had  been  dressed.  His 
xeal  and  courage  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  last  moments :  for,  a 
few  days  after  the  action,  although  labouring  under  considerable 
dehilitjr,  and  the  most  excruciating  pain»  he  repaired  to  quarters 
when  an  engagement  was  expected  with  a  ship,  which  afterwards 
proYed  to  be  the  Hornet.  He  bore  his  pain  with  great  and  unu* 
Mial  fortitude,  and  expired  without  a  groan, 

^' '  A  dauntless  soul  erect,  who  sroird  on  death.'*' 


•*5    i. 
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For  the  Analectic  Magasitit* 

WALBRIDGE. 

SoMK  years  ago  I  became  acqiudnted  with  a  person  of 
name  of  Walbridge,  whose  appearance  and  deportment  interesi 
me  in  a  singular  degree.  He  seemed  then  about  eight  and  thii 
slender,  and  genteelly  formed ;  not  handsome,  but  possessing  i 
remarkable  degree  that  charm  which  makes  a  person  interest! 
Though  be  never  complained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  supported 
yond  any  person  I  ever  knew,  an  equanimity  of  temper,  yel 
these  who  observed  him  with  attention,  it  was  evident  that 
laboured  under  the  recollection  of  some  bitter  calamity.  £vi 
feature  of  his  expressive  &ce  bore  testimony  that  it  had  at  no  i 
tant  period  been  wrung  witb  anguish*  He  might  be  said  to 
semble  some  fertile  re^n  of  Sicily  a  long  while  ago  laid  wa 
by  an  earthquake,  and  whose  smiling  aspect,  though  in  some  m 
sure  restored  by  time,  still  eyeryi?here  bears  traces  of  the  ravaj 
it  o&ce  sustained.  His  was  a  painful  countenance,  as  was  once^ 
served,  and  the  phrase  expressed  its  character  completely. 

In  the  circle  which  Walbridge  frequented,  he  excited  much 
that  interest  which  we  feel,  we  know  not  why  for  some  perso 
and  was  highly  esteemed,  though  he  took  Utile  pains  io  gain  i 
good  will  of  any  one.  He  evidently  possessed  acute  feelin 
but  made  little  parade  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,. when  on  any 
casion  they  were  assailed,  he  seemed  to  task  his  mind  to  subd 
or,  at  least,  disguise  them.  Though  in  a  few  instances  I  remc 
ber  to  have  seen  him  enter  with  spirit  into  the  discussion  of  cc 
mon  topics,  yet,  in  general,  he  seldom  exerted  his  powers  but 
subjects  of  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest.  Then  his 
vere  and  manly  style  of  speaking,  his  force  of  thought,  his  ir 
gled  feeling,  and  philosophic  indifiercnce,  together  with  the  strc 
and  earnest  expression  of  his  face,  gave  an  indescribable  charac 
to  every  thing  he  uttered. 

If  ever  on  any  occasion  he  appeared  devoid  of  feeling,  it  \ 
when  called  upon  to  sympathize  in  the  common  evils  of  life.    L 
1 
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unei  disappointed  avarice,  baffled  ambition,  or  speculation 
in  poverty,  were  subjects  which  he  listened  to  as  idle  tales, 
!en  would  he  ridicule  with  bitter  irony  the  whinings  of  those 
mplained  of  these  everyday  distresses  of  life.  Such  things, 
I,  were  the  daily  bread  of  all  mankind,  and  none  but  queru- 
'eak-minded  beings  ever  complained  of  what  was  the  com- 
>t  of  the  whole  human  race.  But  there  were  other  evils 
he  seemed  to  feel  with  redoubled  force.  The  wounds  of 
m,  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  and,  above  all,  the  loss  of 
I,  never  faHed  to  call  forth  his  pity  and  commiseratk)n. 
\e  could  restore  what  she  had  taken  away ;  avarice  deserved 
^ ;  ambition  might  begin  the  world  again ;  and  time  recon- 
IS  to  the  ills  of  poverty  :—4Mit  who,  he  would  ask,  ever 
;d  successfully  with  a  broken  heart,  or  what  time  ever  re* 
3d  us  to  the  loss  of  those  we  loved  ? 
)nfess  on  these  occasions  I  used  to  suspect  that  Walbridge 
1  that  practical  benevolence  which  is  worth  all  the  specula- 
ensibility  in  the  world,  and  does  more  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
I  of  society  than  all  the  fine-spun  eflTusions  of  sentiment,  or 
»ts  of  philosophy,  ever  written.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
I  accidentally  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  re- 
the  wants  of  those  very  persons  whose  common  calamities 
sidered  as  almost  nothing ;  and  that  while  he  despised  their 
lints,  he  administered  to  the  misfortunes  that  occasioned 

ese  seeming  inconsistencies  only  excited  my  vigilance  to  de- 
le  latent  features  of  his  character,  and  I  scrutinized  him  with 
mtion  which  every  day's  experience  seemed  ti  convince  me 
irown  away.  All  that  resulted  from  the  most  minute  obser- 
was,  that  his  character  was  not  to  be  developed  except  by 
iccidental  indiscretion,  which  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for, 
ering  the  strong  rein  he  seemed  to  hold  on  his  feelings. 
:h  as  he  was,  however,  Walbridge  gained  the  regard  of  all 
frith  whom  he  associated  for  any  length  of  time ;  and,  though 
r  gay  or  talkative,  his.  company  was  always  welcome  1o 
who  were ;  for  his  silence  was  not  gloomy,  or  his  serious- 
lorose.  His  eye,  and  his  smile,  told  you  that  though  he  did 
In  in  the  gayetyi  he  partook  of  that  cheerfulness  to  which  h^ 
not  contribute. 
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It  happened  tliat  a  [lerson-HBi  lady— who  enjoyed  a  large 
tion  of  hin  esteeniy  sustained  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  wl 
acting  on  a  mind  of  acute  feeling,  plunged  her  into  the  dec 
sorroir.  Some  time  after,  we  called  to  see  her,  and  the  sigl 
old  friends  seemed  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  her  grief.  Walbr 
attempted  to  console  her ;  for  a  humane  heart  cannot  resist 
attempt  at  consolation,  even  though  assured  it  will  be  in  - 
He  urged  a  variety  of  arguments— but  grief  neither  reasonSj 
listens  to  reason.  With  that  injustice  which  often  accompa 
acute  sorrow,  she  reproachfully  told  him  that  it  was  easy  to 
topics  of  consolation  for  evils  we  never  suffered,  and  could 
conceive.  Mr.  Walbridge  was  a  philosopher,  and  philosop 
prided  themselves  in  being  insensible  to  the  ills  of  life,  and  of  t 
friends. 

This  reproach  went  to  his  heart—he  paced  the  room  in  si 
solemnity — his  face  assumed  the  saddest  expression  of  son 
and  as  he  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  mantle-piece,  he  aeei 
to  be  labouring  to  bring  his  mind  to  some  painful  resolution, 
at  length  seated  himself  again,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  despc 
cncy,  mingled  with  slight  reproach,  "  You  have  charged  me  \ 
indifference  io  the  misfortunes  of  mankind — you  have  accused 
of  being  unfeeling  because  I  have  never  been  stricken  myself, 
thought  to  have  gone  to  the  grave  in  silence,  and  carried  with 
(^ery  memorial  of  the  calamities  that  have  fallen  on  my  b< 
That  no  one  has  ever  yet  heard  me  complain,  is  no  proof  tit 
have  never  suffered ;  and  if  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  comn 
ills  of  life,  it  is  because  every  body  seems  to  me  to  be  hap| 
than  I  am.  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  Perhaps  the  detail  of  w 
I  have  suffered  may  in  some  measure  serve  to  reconcile  you 
the  event  which  you  mourn.  At  any  rate  you  may  contrast  y 
situation  with  mine,  and  see  how  happy  you  ought  to  be  compai 
mth  myself.  If  I  am  unfeeling  learn  in  what  a  bitter  scho< 
became  so. 

"  My  father,  a  foreigner,  left  his  country  before  I  can  remc 
her,  and  brought  with  him  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  sist 
and  myself.  His  story  I  could  never  learn,  but  from  some  hi 
which  ho  occasionally  dropped,  I  suspect  that  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  family,  with  whom  he  never  kept  up  any  cor 
spondence.     What  his  misfortunes  had  been  I  know  not,  but  th 
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effecte  appeared  in  the  choice  of  his  residence,  which  was  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  Ohio.  Men  like  my 
father  aeldom  quit  society,  ^unless  society  has  injured  or  been 
injured  by  them,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  father's  life  forbade 
the  latter  supposition. 

**  At  Ihe  time  of  our  first  settlement  this  region  was  a  perfect 
wiklemess.  We  were  more  than  fourteen  miles  distant  from  an/ 
human  habitation,  and  the  solitude  of  our  world  was  never  inter* 
nipted  by  the  passing  traveller.  The  only  sounds  of  breathing 
Bfe,  other  than  from  ourseh'es,  were  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  woods.  We  heard  the  solitary  woodpecker  striking  the 
trees  with  his  bill — the  bluejay  chanting  his  lonely  notes — ^the 
iquirrel  chirping,  the  partridge  drumming — sounds  that  would  be 
lost  to  the  ears  in  the  cultivated  resorts  of  men,  but  which  in  tlic 
aiknce  of  the  interminable  forest  are  heard  afar  off.  In  the  still* 
Hess  of  the  midnight  wc  were  visited  by  troops  of  wolves,  whose 
howlings,  and  the  responsive  challenges  of  our  watch  dogs,  pro- 
duced an  effect  singularly  wild  and  sublime. 

'<  In  tliis  lonely  situation  we  seemed  to  live  for  ourselves  alone ; 
iH  our  duties  and  feelings  were  concentrated  in  each  other.  We 
fSlBtSiineB  heard  a  rumour  of  the  world  ^  over  the  hills  and  far 
Hvaj ;'  but  il  seemed  like  tlie  story  of  some  distant  country,  with 
vkich  wc  were  never  to  have  any  intercourse,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  which  we  should  never  see.  Here  my  falher  emploj'ed  him* 
tHf  40  overlooking  the  work  of  a  few  labourers  who  had  been 
tempted  to  accompany  us,  in  study,  and  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  In  a  few  years  our  little  settlement  furnished  us  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  my  father,  as  he  saw  the  wildernesfi 
begin  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  contemplated  the  smiling  pros- 
pect of  rich  meadows,  waving  fields  of  grain,  and  cattle  reposing 
QQder  the  shade  of  those  primeval  elms  which  he  had  left  stand- 
ing on  the  borders  of  tlie  stream,  seemed  for  a  while  to  forget 
hii  birthplace,  and  to  be  almost  happy. 

^  For  my  part,  I  grew  up  like  a  young  Indian,  active,  wild,  and 
inpetuous.  In  the  intervals  of  study,  I  passed  my  time  in  ram- 
Vbag  with  a  gun,  building  castles,  or  fishing  along  the  river, 
^lich  was  so  clear  and  pure,  that  the  smallest  objects  were  visible 
at  the  bottom.  Occasionally  i  would  extend  my  rambles  down 
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the  stream  to  its  juinction  with  the  Ohio ;  that  beautifid  ri«w« 
thou^  yet  onBUBg,  more  enchanting  than  any  ever  yet  celebratal 
in  song*^  My  faoey,  which  bad  miMwild  in  the  solitudes  of  itim 
woods,  sometimes  pushed  on  to  future  timesy  and  I  used  to  antkaf 
pate  the  period  when  (his  delightful  region,  already  adorned  wiA 
isvery  thing  enchanting  in  nature,  should  be  embeBished  bgr  ^ 
that  is  elegant  in  art,  or  valuable  in  science ;  and  when  ila. 
fully  meandering  stream  should  become  classic,  like  tboie 
the  Scotish  ploughman  has  made  immortal.  But  1  wander,  and, 
indeed,  I  shrink  from  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  and  would  wfr 
higly  defer,  as  loi^  as  possible,  the  relation  of  that  sad  .calafti% 
phe  which  laid  the  fabric  of  my  happiness  in  everlastii^  raiiut 

**  We  were  a  family  of  love ;  how  we  loved  each  olher,  tfaqip 
oiiy  who  have  lived  as  we  lived  can  imagine.  In  the  .crowded 
reHorts  of  mankind,  the  affections  are  frittered  away  in  the  piinniit 
of  numeitma  and  distracting  objects,  which  divert  the  attentiqn 
from  dwelling  kng  •en  one  idea.  Hundreds  of  peofjif^iJi^ 
claim  to  detached  portions  of  our  hearts,  each  sharing  a.iMi^ 
wfaHe  the  multiplicity  of  ever  varying  scenes  that  puabe&ive^jw 
eyes  prevents  our  receiving  those  impressions  that  are  i 
Bat  m retirement  it  is  different;  the  scarcity  of  objecfa 
gives  a  force  and  energy  to  the  estimation  we  bear  Ibea-;  Ifm 
hout  fastens  there  with  a  strength  and  permanency  inooBceifaBte 
by  those  who  pursue  the  shifting  varieties  of  the  busy  worlAi  ipd 
where  these  deep-rooted  attachments  are  torn  away,  natkjjfi^flgi^ 
tegret  and  despair  will  ever  thrive  again. 

'*  At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  was  sent  to  one  of  the  omvenitieSf 
to  complete  such  branches  of  my  education  as  our  remote  wkm^ 
tion  pre\'ented  me  from  attending  to  with  advantage.  My  partii^ 
from  home  was  the  first  sorrow  I  ever  felt ;  and  those  who  caaie-* 
collect  the  first  wound  in  their  hearts  may  form  some  idea  of  mf 
flings.  My  ftmily  too  felt  it  bitterly.  Tiie  loss  or  the  abwuce 
of  one  person  from  a  little  family  of  love,  is  a  serious  affair  to  thoae 
wfaoeeeigoyments  centre  at  home. 

^  -^^^ew  I  buffeted  this  untried  scene ;  how  I  was  laughed  Bti  tar 
tty  attnplicity,  ridiculed  for  my  bashfubiess,  and  what  bo^fisla 
tAAM  wen  played  apon  my  inexperience,  it  is  unnecessary  to^^*" 
tail ;  akogetlier  they  sickened  me  of  my  situation,  and  prev«a||d 
my  fonaixig  any  connexions  that  might  have  drawn  me  a  mwjjHmt 
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from  the  contemplation  of  that  home  to  which  all  my  affections 
pmnted.  I  perceived  that  (he  deep-rooted  habits  of  my  early  life 
had  totally  unfitted  me  far  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  h)oked  only 
for  happiness  where  only  I  had  ever  fowid  it,  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Ikfflily.  Every  hour  of  absence,  consequently,  increased  my  im-* 
patience  of  this  situatbn,  and  my  anxiety  to  return,  and  the  ver^ 
4tj  after  my  term  of  absence  had  expired  I  turned  with  the  most 
Aslgfitful  anticipations  towards  home. 

^  It  was  on  the  last  evening  of  the  oldf^^ear  that  I  arrived,  after 
along  and  hard  day's  journey,  at  a  log  house,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  home.  This  was  the  nearest  human  habitation  to  ours,  and 
I  thought  if  I  made  good  haste  I  might  reach  home  yet  in  time  to 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  that  social  season  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
4he  young,  and  to  those  whose  labours  give  them  the  truest  en- 
joyoient  of  gayety  and  relaxation.  My  dear  father  always  loved 
Mydays;  he  used  to  say  there  wa&  so  little  happiness  in  this 
voridy.that  peopfe  should  be  sometimes  put  m  mind  of  it  by  the 
Mti^g  apart  certain  days  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  happy* 
'  **  I  knew,  therefore,  if  I  could  reach  home  by  midnight  I  slwuld 
fad  Ae  fomily  still  up,  and  pleased  myself  with  the  hope  of  ^ving 
%§m  an  agreeable  surprise.  I,  therefore,  much  gainst  the  wisdiea 
V  iry  old  servant,  proceeded  forwards* 

"Amidst  a  thousand  thronging  images  of  horror  whieltdoaul 
m  wj  memory,  I  still  recdlect  that  night,  so  still,  so  clear,  ao 
flMtee.  Nature  seemed  sunk  in  her  last  sleep,  and  not  a  whis» 
per  of  the  woods,  or  murmur  of  the  stream,  disturbed  her  awfiil 
tepose*  Nothing  was  heard  to  break  the  dead  silence  but  the 
&tant  howling  of  a  wolf,  or  sometimes,  at  long  intervals,  the  crack* 
log  of  the  ice  shooting  a  hollow  sound  across  the  river*  The 
now  ^ittermg  in  the  moonlight  was  terribly  contrasted  by  the 
Hack  solemnity  of  the  leafless  woods,  and  a  fireexing,  a  bitter 
dence,  pervaded  the  whole  scene,  that  inevitably  disposed  the 
mind  to  lofty  contemplation.  The  absence  of  all  anknated  beings  ; 
the  total  inaction  of  vegetable  life;  the  analogy  between  silence 
and  death,  struck  me  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  devotkm  and 
fatr.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  lonely  solitude,  that  I  received 
the  most  powerful  impression  of  the  onmipoteace  of  that  Great 
'WAag  whmie  will  had  atopt  the  gentle  current  of  life  that  flowed 
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througli  the  veins  of  the  forest,  and  enchahied  for  a  while  {h« 
pervading  principle  of  vegetation. 

**  At  length,  after  a  heavjr  journey  through  the  deep  b]|o«» 
drew  near  to  our  little  ark,  and  every  other  feeling  was  lost  tw 
anticipatron  of  the  meetir^  which  was  soon  to  take  place, 
heart  swelled  with  all  the  tenderest  emotions  which  aatiM 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  which  are  called  forth  bf 
name  and  the  remembrance  of  home.    It  was  a  little  before 
when,  emerging  from  thkwood  through  which  our  journey  iirf» 
looked  towards  the  well-remembered  spot  where  our  hooae  si 
but  could  see  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  issuing  fioot 
place.     A  horrible  thought  came  like  lightning  across  my 
I  spurred  on  furiously,  and  in  a  few  minutes  beheld  a  sceae^  tbm 
Kmembrance  of  which  haunts  me  wherever  I  go,  embitten 
my  hours,  and  sleeping  or  waking  exercises  an  influencMt 
consumes  me. 

^  I  cannot  describe  H— I  should  go  mad  agaui  if  I  did. 
house  had  been  surprised  by  the  Indians,  set  on  fire,  and 
soul  perished  in  the  flames,  or  was  butchered  in-attemptiii^  to 
escape  them.  I  saw  my  gentle  sisters;  their  pare  blood 
Stained  the  snow,  not  more  pure  than  itself'*— my  frtfaeiv 
'7'\*  •  >  ■  ad  been  torn  from  his  head — and  in  the  last  Momfaal  of 
V  txr.:  io:  I  saw  my  poor  mother  scorched  and  man^eA  to 
«'<  x^  1  je  power  of  man  could  not  support  it;  my  heart  thaftik 
'-.  minutes  before  had  opened  to  receive  the  full  current  of  bap^ 
/mess  shut  again— 1  believe  forever— and  a  stunning  sensation  Cell 
on  my  head  with  a  force  that  overwhelmed  my  reason. 

^  From  that  time  until  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year  I  was  as 
nothing-*!  remember  nothing — I  believe  I  felt  nothing.  I 
dered,  they  say,  from  place  to  place,  without  motive  or 
attended  by  the  faithful  old  servant  who  was  with  me  that  frtA 
sight;  and  was  only  released  from  this  comparatively  ha|i|lgr 
state,  to  feel  the  miseries  that  marked  my  future  lot  Since  tben^ 
I  have  drifted  about  the  world,  listless,  reckless,  and  unpurposed. 
If  I  have  any  kindred  left,  1  know  not  where  to  seek  them.  I 
am  by  the  habits  of  my  early  life  unfitted  for  any  active  business^ 
Ihat  by  employing  and  disciplining  my  mind  would  restore  its 
elasticity ;  and  I  caruiol  i^'tum  to  the  scenes  ef  my  youtb^  krt 
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ifae  sight  of  them  should  again  unhinge  my  brain.  I  am  too  old 
noir  to  think  of  planting  the  tender  shrub  of  affection  in  any 
female  heart,  and«haU  die  long  before  it  could  take  root  and  arrive 
at  maturity.  Nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  bear  my 
fcte  like  a  man,  and  wait  with  humble  resignation  for  tlie  hour 
viiea.I  shall  be  permitted  to  join  my  murdered  famiiy«  O  !  let 
■0  one  think  himself  happy  that  he  is  exempt  from  the  labours 
of  tNisiDess,  nor  let  the  needy  man  repine  at  his  daily  toils.  My 
own  experience  has  taught  me  this  lesson— that  employment  is 
Ike  aarest  path  to  the  recovery  of  our  peace  of  mind,  and  that  to 
be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  exertion,  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
iacuEaUe  sorrow. 

^*  Compare  now  your  situation  with  mine.     Though  bereft  of 

ime  Messing,  you  are  surrounded  by  many  others,  and  cherished 

byfiriends  whose  affection  will  in  some  measure  supply  your  loss— - 

while  I  exist  like  a  desert  rock  in  the  wide  ocean,  to  whose  bar- 

lea  breast  no  mariner  is  allured,  and  in  whose  desolate  confines  no 

genfle  songster  warbles  a  note  of  happiness.     lie  who  has  none 

to  bve,  and  who  is  beloved  by  none,  may  be  permitted  to  dc* 

Ifair;  but  remember,  that  uncontrolled  grief  for  the  loss  of  one 

UiBdyiaataeit  unkindness  to  those  who  survive,  because  it  seems 

ts  iadicate  that  flieir  affection  is  of  little  worth-— and  it  is  ingra* 

Wade  to  heaven  which  has  still  permitted  you  the  enjoyment  of 

>VQr  hlessii^" 

'.  P. 
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ACCOUNT  OP  THE  DREADFUL  ACCIDENT  WHICH  HAPPEl 
FELLING  COLLIERY,  NEAR  SUNDERLAND,  ON  MAT  S^  : 

Felling  is  a  manor  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Gat 
It  contains  several  strata  of  coal,  the  uppermost  of  whic 
extensively  wrought  in  the  beghming  of  the  last  century 
stratum  called  the  High-main  was  won  in  1779,  and  conti 
be  wrought  till  the  19th  January,  1811,  when  it  was  cnti] 
eavated.  The  present  colliery  is  in  the  seam  called  the  Lo 
It  commenced  in  October,  1810,  and  was  at  full  work  i 
1812.  This  mine  was  considered  by  the  workmen  as  a  n 
perfection  in  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  orderly  arrangeme; 
inclined  plane  was  saving  the  daily  expense  of  at  least  12 
— ^the  concern  wore  the  featyres  of  the  greatest  possible  pro: 
and  no  accident,  except  a  trifling  explosion  of  fire-damp, 
burning  two  or  diree  workmen,  had  occurred.  Two  shijh 
of  men  were  constantly  employed,  except  on  Sundays.  1 
five  acres  of  coal  had  been  excavated*  The  first  shift  • 
the  mine  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.  and  were  relieved  at  their  i 

Gksts  by  the  next  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tl 
ishment  it  employed  under  ground  consisted  of  about  1 
BODS,  who,  in  the  fortnight  froD)  the  11th  to  the  25th  o 
1812,  wrought  624  scores  of  coal,  equal  to  1,300  Newcast 
drons,  or  2,455  London  chaldrons.  About  half  past 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  May,  1812,  the  neighl 
villages  were  alarmed  by  a  tremendous  explosion  in  this  c 
The  subterraneous  fire  broke  forth  with  two  heavy  discharg 
the  JohUy  which  were,  almost  instantaneously,  followed 
from  the  IFilliam.  A  slight  trembling,  as  from  an  eartt 
was  fett  for  about  half  a  mile  around  the  workings ;  and  tfa 
of  the  explosion,  though  dull,  was  heard  to  three  or  four  mi 
tance,  and  much  resembled  an  unsteady  fire  of  infantry. 

Immense  quantities  of  dust  and  small  coal  accompaniet 
blasts,  and  rose  hii^h  into  the  air,  in  the  form  of  an  iiivertei 
The  heaviest  part  of  the  ejected  matter,  such  as  cor\cs,  pi 
wood,  and  small  coal,  fell  near  tlie  pits;  but  the  dust,  born 
by  a  strong  west  wind,  fell  in  a  continued  shower  from  the 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  As  soon  as  the  cxplosi 
faei'tdy  the  wives  and  chiMi-en  of  the  workmen  ran  to  the  wt 
pit.  Wildness  and  terror  were  pictured  in  every  countc 
1 
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The  crowd  from  all  sides  soon  collected  f o  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  some  crying  out  for  a  husband,  others  for  a  parent  or  a 
son,  and  all  deeply  affected  with  a  mixture  of  horror,  aiixietj,  and 
grief.     The  machine  being  rendered  useless  by  the  eruption,  the 
rope  of  the  gin  was  seht  down  (he  pit  with  all  expedition.     In  thn 
absence  of  horses,  a  number  of  men,  whom  the  wish  to  be  instru- 
mental in  rescuing  (heir  neighbours  from  their  perilous  situation, 
seemed  to  supply  with  strength  proportionate  to  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  starts  or  shafts  of  the  gin, 
and  wrought  with  astonishing  expedition.     By  twelve  o'clock  32 
perBons,  all  that  sunived  this  dreadful  calamity,  were  brought  to 
oay-jight.     The  dead  bodies  of  two  boys,  who  were  miserably 
ioorched  and  shattered,  were  also  brought  up  at  this  time ;  three 
boys,  oot  of  the  32  who  escaped  alive,  died  within  a  few  hours 
afler  the  accident.     Only  29  persons  were,  therefore,  left  to  relate 
what  ibey  observed  of  the  appearance  and  elTects  of  this  subter- 
raneout  thundering;  121  were  in  the  mine  when  it  happened,  and 
17  remained  in  the  workings.     Eight  persona  came  up  at  different 
ioterraJs,  a  short  time  before  the  explosion.     They  who  had  their 
inendi  restored  hastened  with  them  from  the  dismal  scene,  and 
■Bemed  for  a  while  to  suffer  as  much  from  the  excess  of  joy  as 
they  had  lately  done  from  grief;  and  they  who  were  yet  held  in 
doubt  concerning  the  fate  of  their  relations  and  friends,  filled  the 
air  with  ahrieks  and  bowlings;  went  about  wringing  their  hands; 
Vad  threw  their  bodies  into  the  most  frantic  and  extravagant  ges- 
tares.    The  persons  who  now  remained  in  the  mine  had  all  been 
en^jed  in  the  workings  to  which  the  plane-board  was  the  gene- 
ral iTCDoe,  and  as  none  had  escaped  by  that  way,  the  apprehen- 
iioB  for  their  safety  began  to  strengthen  every  moment.     At  a 
qaalui  after  twelve  o'clock,  Messrs.  Straker,  Anderson,  Haswell^ 
Sogers,  Wikon,  Pearson,  H.  Anderson,  Menham,  and  Greener, 
wefore,  descended  the  JohUy  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
some  of  them  alive.     As  the  fire-damp  would  have  instantly  ig- 
nited at  candles,  they  lighted  their  way  by  steel-millsj  small  ma- 
dunea  which  give  Itsi;ht  by  turning  a  plain  thin  cylinder  of  stee! 
mimi  a  piece  of  flint.     Knowing  that  a  great  number  of  th(r 
Vttfanen  would  be  at  the  crane  when  the  explosion  happened,  they 
attempted  to  reach  it  by  the  plnnc-board :  but  their  progress  waf>) 
■itttepted  at  the  second  pillar  by  the  prevalence  of  choke-damp ; 
Ae  noxious  fluid  flUed  the  board  between  the  roof  and  the  thill ; 
^the  sparks  from  the  steel  fell  into  it  like  dark  drops  of  blood, 
lilig,  therefore,  deprived  of  light,  and  nearly  poisoned  for  want 
rf  atmoBpheric  air,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  shaft,  and  with 
vnilar  auccess  attempted  to  pass  up  the  narrow  boards ;  in  these 
Ihey  were  stopped  at  the  aixth  pillar  by  a  thick  smoke,  which 
ted  like  a  wall  the  whole  he^ht  of  the  board.     Here  their  fliiif 
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mills  were  nut  only  rendered  useleBS,  and  respiration  became  ex- 
treme!/ difHculty  but  the  probability  of  their  ever  reaching  the 
places  where  they  expected  to  meet  with  those  they  were  in  search 
ofy  or  finding  any  of  them  alive,  was  entirely  done  away*  To  the. 
hopelessness  of  success  in  their  enterprise'  fthould  also  be  achled, 
their  certainty  of  the  mine  beinji  on  tire,  and  the  probabilify  of  a 
second  explosion  at  every  moment  occurring  and  burying  them  m 
its  ruins. 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Straker  and  Mr.  Anderson  had  just  as- 
cended the  Jo/in,  and  were  gone  to  examine  the  appearance  of 
the  air  issiiin.^  from  the  William,  Mcnhara,  Greener,  and  Rogers, 
had  also  a:Acended.  Two  of  the  party  were  at  this  moment  in  the 
shaft,  and  the  other  two  remained  below,  when  a  second  explosion^ 
much  less  severe  than  the  first,  excited  more  frightful  expressions 
of  grief  and  terror  amongst  the  relatives  of  the  jiersons  still  in  the 
mine.  Rogers  and  Wilson,  the  persons  in  the  shaft,  experienced 
little  inconvenience  by  the  eruption ;  they  felt  an  unusual  heat, 
but  it  had  no  effect  in  lifting  up  theu-  bodies,  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ing the  uniformity  of  the  motion  of  their  ascent.  Haswell  and 
H.  Anderson,  hearing  its  distant  growlings,  laid  themselves  down 
at  full  length  on  their  faces,  and  in  this  posture,  by  keeping  firm 
hold  of  a  strong  wooden  prop,  placed  near  the  shaft  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  mine,  experienced  no  other  inconvenience  from 
the  blast,  than  its  lifting  up  their  legs  and  poising  their  bodies  in 
various  directions,  in.  the  manner  that  the  waves  heave  and  toss  u 
buoy  at  sea.  As  soon  as  the  atmospheric  current  returned  down 
the  shaft,  they  were  drawn  to  bank.  This  expedient  of  lyiuir 
down  and  suffering  the  fury  of  the  blast  to  roll  over  them,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  life  oif  Lord  Keeper  North,  under  the  year  1676. 
It  is  most  efficacious  where  the  mine  is  wet,  for  atmospheric  a!r 
always  accompanies  running  water;  but  the  warning  of  a  blast 
being  usually  sudden,  it  requires  a  degree  of  experience  and 
coolness,  not  commonly  united,  to  exercise  any  precaution  again^-t 
it.  The  miner,  knowing  its  irresistible  power,  instantly  sees  thi' 
inefScacy  of  every  attempt  to  escape,  and,  like  a  phvbician  af- 
tacked  by  some  incurable  complaint,  and  conscious  that  his  art 
is  unequal  to  its  cure,  makes  no  struggle  tc  save  hid  life."^     As 

•  Dr.  Thoinp«on^  in  his  ,9titials  of  Philo»ophyt  sr»y<,  that  •*  vhiit  ia  called  ,fiyt  - 
tlnfiib  iu  coal  nuijeii  •>  thv  carbureted  hydrogen  ^^9  of  chyiuisti*.    It  is  ocimpoti  *i,  ''i* 

< :  riKjii 7Ti 

II}drogvu S8 

I  (Hi 

uT  of  nrvcTi  atoms  of  liTilrr»(;cn,  and  tlirfc  of  carbon.  He  conceiTCs  that  firc-dSlap 
iH  furnu'il  li>  the  ai'tion  of  ctml  u|>oii  vatrr.  TiiG  water  is  dccomiioscd,  tuo  atoms 
ji  ofico.  All  the  oxvQPu  coiabincs  with  rurlKin,  and  form^  c:irhoiiic  acid ;  while  all 
•\f:  h}droj^'\t  nuitcB  likewise  withcarbou.  and  forms  oariiurcfctl  hydro^nj  or  fil^o- 
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each  of  the  party  came  up,  he  was  snrroiiniled  by  a  group  of 
anxious  inquirers.     All  their  reports  were  equally  iiopeless;  and 
the  second  explosion  so  strongly  corroborated  tlieir  account  of  the 
impure  state  of  llie  rninr,  that  their  assprtioiiii  for  the  present 
seeraed  to  be  credited.    But  this  impres^^ion  was  only  momentary* 
On  recollection,   they  reinenibcred  that  persons   hail  survived 
similar  accidents,  and  wiieii  the  mine  w:is  opened,  been  found 
alive.     Three  had  been  s/nit  up  durini;  40  days  in  a  pit  near  By* 
kcr,  and  ail  that   period  had    subsii^ted   on   candles  ami   horse 
beans.     The  proposition  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air  from  tiie 
mine,  in  order  to  extin.::uish  the  fire,  was  therefore  received  with 
the  cries  of  "  A/wn/rT,'*  and  with  dcterininntions  of  opposini;  the 
proceeding.     Miuiy  of  the  widows  continued  about  the  mouth  of 
the  John  pit  durin;;  the  whole  of  Monday  nii!;ht,  with  the  hope 
of  hcarins;  the  voire  of  a  husband  or  a  son  callin:;  for  assistance. 
On  Tuesday  the  'JGlh  of  May,  the  natural  pro;>cnsity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  be  j:ratiiiod  with  spertarios  of  horiiu*  was  slron.j;ly 
exemplified.    An  immense  crowd  of  colliers  fro  .1  various  parts,  but 
especially  from  the  bnnks  of  the  ri\er  Wear,  assembled  round  llie 
pits,  and  were  profuse  in  rc|)t'oacht-s  on  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  mine,  for  want  of  exeriion  U)  recover  the  men.     Kvery  one 
had  some  exaijple  to  relate  of  successful  attempts  iii  cases  of  tiiis 
kind— all  were  large  in  their  professions  of  readiness  to  give  as- 
sistance ;  but  none  were  found  to  enter  the  inflummalile  jaws  of 
the  muie.     Their  reasoninirs  and  assertions  seemed  indeed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  those  prejudices  and  conceits  which  cleave  to  uork- 
flien  whom  experiehrt-  has  a!iordo<l  a  partial  insijih!  into  tiie  natiu'c 
and  peculiarities  of  tli^ir  profession,  and  not  to  bo  L';iounded  on 
anv  memory  of  i'm\-.  ov  to  result  from  a  knowledio  of  the  curs- 
nexion  l>etween  i-aii^e^  and  (ircets  ;  :Mid  on  this  account,  as  soon 
u   the    leaders   o{'  tiie  o.iti  r/  coniil   be   brought   to   hston  with 
patience  to  a  relation  of  trie  rip,ie:u-ahi'cs  that  attended  this  acci- 
dent, and  to  hear  tliu  re.istMis  a-.^iineii  for  the  concliislfni  that  tiie 
miue  was  on  fire,  an.i  tliM  llie  persons  romaini.'i;;  in  it  wore  lUv.ul, 
they  seemed  to  all.»vv  !!ie  i  MjuMvlifabilli v  of  reacliin.:  the  UkIi*!^ 
of  the  sufferers  til!  *hf'  lire  v..h  e\!i:i.':'.'shi'd,  -'id  M)ji'!:<|'if:?Hiy  tiic 
necessity  of  sinnilierin/  it  ji.it  by  r'iel.i.iiirf  a{m«>>i|Mierie  air  fro/n 
the  mine.     On  Wi'.lsie-Hd.iv  the  '27\H  of  Aiay,  at  Uie  cla'.n.i'i.u^. 
Milicitation  of  the  peojili»,  M.-.  Striili'u-  and  tlie  nv.-  .u/.u  a.j..ii  *  de 
scended  tlie  Jijun  Pir,  i;i  or/xr  to  i»  ic»  rlaio  tiie  sM.-t  -Si   tlic  i>ii  ia 


pnojierU' 
care 
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<he  workiDgs.     Immediately  under  the  shaft  they  foimd  a  mangled 
horse,  in  which  tliej  supposed  they  perceived  some  signs  of  Ufe  ; 
but  they  had  only  advanced  about  six  or  eight  yards,  before  the 
sparks  of  the  flint  were  extinguished  in  the  choke-dan:'3,  and  Has* 
Well,  who  played  the  mill,  began  to  show  the  effects  oi  the  carbo* 
iiic  poison,  by  faltering  in  his  steps.     Mr.  Straker  therefore  hud 
hold  of  him,  and  supported  him  to  the  shaft.     As  the  baneful  va* 
Dours  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  mine,  and  they 
round  it  difficult  to  breathe  even  in  the  course  of  the  full  current  of 
the  atmospheric  air,  they  inunediately  ascended.    But  the  afflicted 
creatures,  still  clinging  to  hope,  disbelieved  their  report.     Wish- 
ful, therefore,  to  give  as  ample  satisfaction  as  possible  to  the  un- 
happy  women,  Mr.  Anderson  and  James  Turnbull  (a  hewer  of  the 
colliery f  who  had  escaped  the  blast)  again  went  down.     At  SO 
fiithoms  from  the  bottom  they  found  the  air  exceedingly  warm : 
to  exist  without  apoplectic  symptoms  for  more  than  a  few  yards 
immd  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  found  impossible,  and  even 
there  the  air  was  so  contaminated  as  to  be  nearly  irrespirable. 
IVhen  they  ascended,  their  clothes  emitted  a  smell  somewhat  re* 
sembling  the  waters  of  Gilsland  and  Harrowgate,  but  more  particu- 
larly allied  to  that  of  the  turpentine  distilled  from  coal  tar.     The 
report  of  these  last  adventurers  partly  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  people  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  of  their  friends 
being  found  alive.     Some,  indeed,  went  away  silent,  but  not  satis- 
fied ;  others  with  pitiable  importunity  besought  that  measures  to 
recover  their  friends  might  even  yet  be  adopted  and  persevered 
hi ;  and  many,  as  if  grief  and  rage  had  some  necessary  connexion^ 
went  about  loading  the  conductors  of  the  mine  with  execrations, 
and  threatening  revenge.     Some  were  even  heard  to  say  they 
could  have  borne  their  loss  with  fortitude  had  none  of  the  workmen 
survived  the  calamity ;  they  could  have  been  consoled  had  all  their 
neighbours  been  rendered  as  miserable  and  destitute  as  themselves ! 
From  such  a  multitude  of  distracted  women,  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment could  not  be  expected — no  scheme  of  proceedings  could  be  'nr- 
vented  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  them  all. 
Ill  the  evening  of  this  dny  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  exclude 
the  atmoapiieric  air  from  entering  the  workings,  in  order  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  which  the  explosion  had  kindled  in  the  mine,  and  of 
which  the  smoke  ascending  the  William  pit  was  a  sure  indication. 
This  shaft  was  accordingly  filled  with  clay  about  seven  feet  above 
the  ingute  or  entrance  from  the  shaft  into  the  drift ;  and  the  Johp 
pit  mouth  was  covered  over  with  loose  planks. 

Many  idle  tales  were  circulated  through  the  country  concerning 
several  of  the  men  finding  their  way  to  the  shafts,  and  being  re- 
covered. Their  number  was  circumstantially  told — how  they 
subsisted  on  candles,  oats,  and  beans — ^how  they  heard  the  pei^ 
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fom  who  visited  the  mine  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  the 
W^ednesday  following,  but  were  too  feeble  to  speak  sufficiently 
loud  to  make  themselves  heard.  Some  conjurer,  too,  it  was  said, 
had  set  his  spells  and  divinations  to  work,  and  penetrated  the  whole 
secrets  of  the  mine.  He  had  discovered  one  famishing  group  re- 
ceiving drops  of  water  from  the.roof  of  the  mine— another  eating 
their  shoes  and  clothes,  and  other  such  pictures  of  misery.  These 
inventions  were  carefully  related  to  the  widows,  and.  answered  the 
purpose  of  every  day  harrowing  up  their  sorrows  afresh.  Indeed. 
It  seemed  die  chief  employment  of  some,  to  make  a  kind  of  insane 
sport  of  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  calamity. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  the  8th  of  July  being  appointed 
Sk  entering  the  workings,  the  distress  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
again  renewed  at  an  early  hour.  A  great  concourse  of  people 
collected— HM)me  out  of  curiosity,  to  witness  the  conmieuccment 
of  an  undertaking  full  of  sadness  and  danger — some  to  stir  up  the 
revenge  and  a^ravate  the  sorrows  of  the  relatives  of  the  sufferers, 
by  calumnies  and  reproaches,  published  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
mischief;  but  the  greater  part  came  with  broken  hearts,  and 
streaDUDg  eyes,  in  expectation  of  seeing  a  father,  a  husband,  or 
toiib  "  brought  up  out  of  the  horrible  pit !" 

As  the  weather  was  warm,  and  it  was  desirable  that  as  much 
K  m^ht  pass  down  the  shaft  as  possible,  constables  were  placed 
at  proper  distances  to  keep  off*  the  crowd.  Two  surgeons  were 
jao  in  attendance  in  case  of  accidents. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Straker,  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
overman  of  the  colliery,  and  six  other  persons,  descended  the 
William  pit,  and  began  to  traverse  the  north  drift  towards  the 
phne-board.  As  a  current  of  water  had  been  constantly  diverted 
down  this  shaft  for  the  space  of  ten  hours,  the  air  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  cool  and  wholesome.  Light  was  procured  from  steel* 
mills.  As  the  explosion  had  occasioned  several  falls  of  large 
masses  of  stone  from  the  roof,  their  progress  was  considerably 
delayed  by  removing  them.  After  the  plane-board  was  reached, 
a  stopping  was  put  across  it  on  the  right  hand,  and  one  across  the 
wail  opposite  the  drift.  The  air,  therefore,  passed  to  the  left,  and 
aamber  six  was  found. 

The  shifts  of  men  employed  in  this  doleful  and  unwholesome 
worky  were  generally  about  eiglit  in  number.  They  were  four 
hours  in  and  eight  hours  out  of  the  mine :  each  individual,  there- 
fim,  wrought  two  shifts  every  24  hours. 

When  the  body  of  number  six  was  to  be  lifted  into  a  shell,  or 
coflbi,  the  men  fur  a  while  stood  over  it  in  speechless  horror:  they 
imagined  it  was  in  so  putrid  a  state  that  it  would  fall  asunder  by 
lifting.  At  length  they  began  to  encourage  each  other  "  in  the 
name  of  God"  to  begin  j  and  after  several  hesitations  and  resolu^ 
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tioi:^,  aiul  roveriDg  their  hands  wilh  oakum  to  avoid  any  unplea- 
^oiif  Hensalion  from  touching  the  body,  they  luid  it  in  a  cofiiii, 
wiiic'h  v.as  conveyed  to  the  shaft  in  a  bier  made  for  the  purposei 
and  drawn  *'  to  bank"  in  a  net  made  of  strong  cords. 

Wlien  the  first  shift  of  men  came  up,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  message 
iras  sent  for  a  nutnber  of  coffins  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  pit. 
These  being  at  the  joiner's  shop,  piled  up  in  a  heap  to  the  num- 
ber of  92,  (a  most  gloomy  sight, )l.had  to  pass  by  the  vilhi^  of 
Low  Felling.  As  soon  as  a  cart-load  of  them  was  seen,  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  women,  who  had  hitherto  continued  in  their  houses,  but 
now  began  to  assemble  about  their  doors,  came  on  the  breeze  in 
slow  fitful  gusts,  which  presaged  a  scene  of  much  distress  and  con- 
fusion being  soon  exhibited  near  the  pit ;  but  happily,  by  repre* 
senting  to  them  the  shocking  appearance  of  the  body  that  had  been 
found,  and  the  ill  elfects  upon  their  own  bodies  and  minds,  likely 
to  ensue  from  suffering  themselves  to  be  hurried  away  by  snch 
violent  convulsions  of  crief,  they  either  returned  to  their  bouseSf 
or  continued  in  silence  in  the  neiirhbourhood  of  the  pit. 

From  the  8th  of  July  to  the  19(h  of  September,  the  beart-rend- 
ing  scene  of  niothers  and  widows  examining  the  putrid  bodies  of 
their  sons  and  husbands,  for  marks  by  which  to  identify  them,  was 
almost  daily  renewed ;  but  very  few  of  them  were  known  by  any 
personal  mark — they  were  too  much  mangled  and  scorched  tore- 
lain  any  of  their  features.  Their  clothes,  tobacco-boxes,  sfaoe^ 
and  the  like,  were,  therefore,  the  only  indexes  by  which  they 
could  be  recognisicd. 

At  the  crane  twenty-one  borJics  lay  in  ghastly  confusion:  some 
like  mummies,  scorched  as  dry  as  if  they  had  been  baked.  One 
wroited  its  head,  another  an  arm.  The  scene  was  truly  frightful. 
The  power  of  the  fire  was  visible  upon  tlicm  all ;  but  its  effects 
were  extremely  various :  while  some  were  altnost  torn  to  pieces, 
there  were  others  who  appeared  as  if  they  had  sunk  down  over- 
powered with  sleep. 

The  ventilation  concluded  on  Saturdr^y  the  19th  of  Septemlier, 
when  the  9]>t  l>ody  was  dug  from  under  a  heap  of  stones.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pit  was  ^  isited  by  candle-light,  which 
bud  not  been  used  in  it  for  the  space  of  117  days;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  mornin<;  the  tube»rurnace  was  liu;htcd.  From  this 
time  the  colliery  b^s  been  regularly  at  work ;  but  the  92d  body  has 
re\cp  vet  been  found. 

All  these  persons   (except  four,  who  were  buried  in  single 
graves)  were  interred  in  Heworth  Chapel-yard,  in  a  trench,  side  by 
side,  two  coffins  deep,  with  a  partition  of  brick  and  lime  between 
every  four  coffins. 
1 


DESCRIPTION  OF  POMPEU. 

[From  Eustucc^a  Tour  through  Italy .3 

Beyond  Torre  d^Annonc'uito  the  road  turns  a  little  tVom  the 
lea^  and  crosses  the  ancient  Palus  Pompeianaj  once  periuip.s  a 
narshy  now  a  rich  plain,  raised  and  fertilized  by  the  very  ashert 
R'faich  buried  the  unfortunate  Pompeii  We  stopped  at  a  farui- 
nouse  in  appearance,  and  alighting  in  the  court,  found  ourselves  in 
Ihe  quarters  of  a  legion  of  Koman  soldiers :  the  destination  and 
late  of  this  edifice,  its  form  and  colouring,  the  names  and  jesfs  of 
lie  soldiers  scribbled  on  the  walls,  fresh  as  if  written  yesterday, 
ire  objects  sufficiently  curious  to  interest  without  the  aid  of  archi- 
lecture,  of  which  tliis  building  cannot  boast ;  it  U  nn  oblong  square, 
rvith  a  [lortico  on  all  sides,  supported  by  Doric  ])iilars  of  brick 
plastered  over  and  painted  alternately  red  and  yellow,  with  the 
exception  of  t!ic  two  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  which  are  blue; 
3chind  are  numerous  apartments,  about  fourteen  feet  square.  Im- 
mediately lie  hind  the  barracks  are  two  theatres,  one  small,  and 
lupposed  to  have  been  covered,  the  other  large ;  both  these  edifices 
irere  lined  with  marble,  beautifully  paved,  and  in  every  resipect 
bighly  finished.  Hie  pavement  of  the  arena  of  the  smaller 
iheatre  is  entire ;  n;id  engraved  on  it,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
itage,  are  thn  following  words  in  large  brass  letters: 

M.  Ocuhiiius,  M.  F.  Verus  11  Virpro  India. 

In  other  rv.spccls,  these  theatres  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  as 
ihe  Teatro  Olimpico  of  PalUuUo  at  Verona:  having,  like  it,  a 
narrow  proscenium,  and  throe  entrances  (one  large,  the  other  two 
less)  to  the  stage  from  the  scenery  behind.  In  the  larger  of  these 
fabrics  the  seats  rest  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  above  which  was  a 
colonnade  or  portico  communicating  with  a  public  walk,  or  rather 
forming  a  part  of  a  forum.  The  side  of  a  hill  was  indeed  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  airangemcnts  of  an  ancient  theati'e,  and 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  chosen  for  the  purpose.  These 
theatres,  when  discovered,  were  nearly  entire ;  they  have  since 
been  stripped  of  their  decorations,  but  still  retain  all  their  great 
characteristic  features. 

The  street,  which  runs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  soldiers* 

Quarters  to  the  gate  is  narrow,  tliatis,only  about  thiiteen  feet  wide, 
)rmed  like  the  T'ia  Appia  at  Itri  and  other  places,  v;hcre  it  re- 
msuns  entire,  of  large  stones  fitted  to  each  other  in  their  original 
brm,  without  being  cut  or  broken  for  the  purpose.  There  are  on 
each  side  parapets  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  middle,  and 
about  three  feet  wide.  The  pavement  is  furrowed  by  two  deep 
ruts,  which  show  evidently  that  the  carriages  always  kept  the 
iame  line,  and  that  the  wheels  were  about  four  feet  asunder ;  of 
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course,  they  must  have  all  moved  in  the  same  direction,  and  had 
regular  hours  for  coming  and  gping,  as  there  is  not  room  for  two  ; 
and  even  if  there  were,  a  stone  post  placed  at  intervals  would 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  track.  The  houses  ou  either  side 
stand  close  to  each  otlier,  seem  to  have  been  shops  of  different 
kinds,  were  of  the  same  elevation,  and  nearly  the  same  size,  all 

Eaved  and  painted,  much  in  the  same  manner.  In  one  of  these 
uildings  were  found  several  unfinished  statues,  that  announce 
the  workshop  of  a  statuary.  In  another  the  word  Scdve,  engraved 
in  large  characters  on  the  threshold  in  mosaic,  indicates,  it  may 
be  supposed,  the  readiness  of  a  publican  to  welcome  his  guests. 
In  one,  the  amphorae,  which  contained  wine,  still  remain ;  and  on 
the  marble  slab,  that  served  as  a  shopboard,  are  the  marks  of 
cups  or  glasses.  The  gate  has  one  large  central,  and  two  less 
openings  on  the  side,  with  parapets  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
street;  without,  but  close  to  it,  are  semicircular  recesses  with 
stone  seats,  and  beyond,  a  tomb  and  a  palumbarium,  or  receptacle 
of  cinerary  urns.  The  most  perfect  and  most  curious  object  that 
has  been  yet  discovered  is  a  villa  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town. 
It  consists  of  three  courts;  in  the  first  and  largest  is  a  pond,  and 
in  the  centre  an  edicula,  or  little  temple;  there  arc  numerous 
apartments  of  every  description  paved  in  mosaic,  coloured  and 
adorned  with  various  paintings  on  the  walls,  all  in  a  very  beautiful 
style.  The  baths  in  this  villa  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
object  of  luxurious  indulgence,  and  are  laid  out  with  a  refinement 
of  art  and  contrivance  that  can  receive  few  or  no  improvements 
from  all  our  modem  inventions.  In  the  cellars  under  the^portice 
of  the  great  court,  were  discovered  several  female  skeletons  in  a 
row,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall :  the  ashes,  which  had  on- 
dually  worked  their  \?ay  into  every  corner,  had  hardened  bm  a 
solidness,  which,  when  removed,  was  found  in  some  places  im- 
prest with  tlie  form  of  the  bosom,  and  even  retaining  tmrt  of  the 
garment.  At  the  door  of  the  same  court  were  found  two  other 
skeletons,  one  with  a  key,  the  other  with  a  purse  grasped  in  its 
hand.  This  villa  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Arrius ;  the  name 
of  Arrius  has  no  charm  in  its  sound !  What  traveller,  while  visit- 
ing it,  would  not  wish  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  ranging  over 
the  apartments  of  Cicero's  Pompeianum.  It  stood  in  the  neigh- 
tiourhood  of  this  town,  and  possibly  on  this  very  spot  It  was  a 
favourite  retreat,  and  much  frequented  by  Cicero,  and  his  friends 
Atticus,  Hortensius,  Sulpicius,  &c.  From  it  he  sailed  to  Greece* 
in  order  to  join  PompeV)  after  having  declined  the  dubious  offer 
of  the  three  cohorts  stationed  at  Pompeii  At  all  events,  if  the 
^xca^'ations  were  carried  on  with  spirit,  and  on  a  large  scale,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Cicero's  villa  would  be  found,  and  probaUy 
some  inscription,  statue,  or  other  circumstance,  recording  the 
Tiame  of  the  doat-ilhistrious  of  its  proprietors.    The  houses  are  ^ 
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on  a  small  scalei  generally  of  one,  sometimes  of  two  stories ;  the 
principal  apartments  are  always  behind,  enclosing  a  court  with  a 
portico  round  it,  and  a  marble  cistern  in  the  middle ;  two  had  glass 
windows,  in  the  others  shutters  only  were  used.  The  pavements 
are  all  mosaic,  and  the  walls  are  stained  with  mild  colours.  The 
decorations  are  basso  relievos  in  stucco,  and  paintings  in  medal- 
lions. Marble  seems  to  have  been  common.  On  the  whole, 
Pompeii,  in  all  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  modern  Italian  towns,  with  this  only  dif- 
ference, that  in  point  of  general  appearance  the  latter  have,  I 
thmk,  the  advantage.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
Pompeii  had  already  been  damaged  by  an  earthquake,^  that  the 
roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  houses  have  been  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  ashes  and  pumice-stones  upon  them  ;  and,  in  short,  that 
as  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  town  has  been  hitherto  explored, 
buildings  of  greater  magnificence  may  still  remain  buried. 

Stripped  as  it  is  of  almost  all  its  moveable  ornaments,  Pompeii 
possesses  a  secret  power  that  captivates  and  fixes,  I  had  almost 
said,  melts  the  soul.  In  other  times,  and  in  other  places,  one  sin- 
gle edifice,  a  temple,  a  theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  wreck 
of  i^es  would  have  enchanted  us ;  nay,  an  arch,  the  remnant  of  a 
wall,  even  one  solitary  column  was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to 
discover  a  single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in  his  pri- 
vacy, the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,  was  an  object  of  fond  but 
DopeleBS  longing.  Here  not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  column, 
nor  a  bouse,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us  untouched,  unaltered, 
the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  inha- 
bited by  Romans.  We  range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
▼ery  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  enter  the  same  doors, 
uid  repose  m  the  same  apartments.  We  arc  surrounded  by  the 
same  objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  contemplate  the  same 
icenery.  While  you  are  wandering  through  ihe  abandoned  rooms, 
jou  may,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination,  expect  to  meet 
KKne  of  the  former  inhabitants,  or  perhaps  the  master  of  the 
house  himself,  and  almost  feel  like  intruders  who  dread  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  of  the  family.  In  the  streets  you  arc  afraid  of 
tnming  a  comer  lest  you  should  jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  enter- 
iog  a  house,  the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  traveller  may  long 
indolge  the  illusion,  for  not  a  voice  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of 
tfiiot  to  disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  interrupt  his  reflec- 
Kons.  All  around  is  silence,  not  the  silence  of  solitude  and  re- 
pose, but  of  death  and  devastation,  the  silence  of  a  great  city 
vithout  one  single  inhabitant. 

Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent.     JEn.  11. 

*  Mota  teme  ccMre  Campams  oppidnm  rompeii  comi't.   Tac  An«.    XV  •  S9. 
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Immodiafcly  above  the  buildings,  tlic  groiinr!  rises,  nof:  into  a 
cll/rra^lin:^  vJoo:U,  as  flic  sides  of  a  grave,  on  tlie  hollow  below, 
bill  as  a  Identic  swell  formed  by  nature  to  shwlfer  the  houses  at  its 
l>^se.  If  is  clothed  willi  corn,  poplars,  ir.'il'iemcs,  and  vines,  in 
tijeir  n^ost  hixiiri.>nt  fi;races,  wavinc:  from  tree  to  tree,  Hfill  covering 
the  greater  part  ol  ihe  cily  wilh  \c;j;ctation,  and  forniiug  with  the 
dark  brown  ur.tSJits  iKilf  buried  belo  v,  a 'sirrj^ular  and  most  aflfectin; 
rontrasf.  This  si:ri;r  of  a  cil  v,  raised  as  it  v,erc  from  the  gi*ave, 
i*hrre  it  had  lain  for.oMcn  duiiiig  the;  loiip;  Sii.j;ht  of  eighteen  ccn- 
turie*!,  wiu'n  oure  beheld,  must  re-uain  l«)je\er  pictured  on  the 
i'liajinqtion,  and  v/henever  it  presents  ifself  to  the  fanr.v,  it  comes, 
lilir  Hie  recollection  of  an  awfid  apparition,  arv:o;:;;).\med  by 
thotidits  and  emotions  solemn  and  luehuicijoly. 


rUnXUEtt  ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  TIEYNOLDS. 
£ri*om  liis  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Xort^tcote,  recently  publislunl  in  Engbnd.J 

*'  James  3Tac  AnoEiiL,  the  ine^zcfino  eni:;raver,  Iiavins  taken 
a  very  i;ood  print  from  the  portrait  of  Kui;eu.s,  c  i:ne  wilh  it  one 
inominc;  to  Sir  Joshua  Reyn;:!'.'.;--,  to  inquiic  if  I:e  coidd  inform  hiiri 
particularly  of  thr»  ru.iriy  titles  to  v.lii:ii  Kubj^t'-^  h.»d  a  rirht,  in 
order  to  Ini«cribe  then  prnjjerly  um'ier  his  priiil ;  ^'.lyi!};/,  he  be- 
lieved th.il  R aliens  had  been  Icrii^hteil  by  lh<^  !iin  !;s  of  France, 
Spain  and  En;_I:.n(l ;  was  secretary  of  stalf>  to  Flanders,  and  to 
the  p:i'y  coimrirm  J^p.^iu;  and  had  been  cmp'inod  in  a  niljiiste- 
rial  c.pacity  frt)Mi  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the  vnuit  of  [i.>ud«».),  to 
ne;?oii;ite  a  ticaty  of  peace  between  the  cro.vu-,  i-:id  ilial  he  was 
al>o  a  magistrate  of  Antwerp,  ^c. 

"  Dr.  John.-on  happened  lo  be  in  t-.o  roo  ii  with  Sir  Jo^Iina  af 
the  ti;:ie,  afjd  im.lersfandi:i2;  3lac  Ardell'.^  inq'ilry,  infi'iiW'T-d  ru- 
!iii  r  ji!»rFip:!y, '.-  *\  \n^^  'pooh!  pjoh!  p'.:t  l.irf  p.?  ;io  ir.-l  -r  rli.-  j>r!nt, 
r  ^'r  i\tijl  li. liens;  that  is  full  sufScii^iJ,  :<.A  i.io:::  1.';  .i  at!  ll-.e 

**  Tliis  af]»  :cc  of  f])e  docto-'a  was  arcordiri2;ly  f.^!.i\u  .!.*' 
"  vVlieu  C«'Id-i!:itli's  coir.etly  of  '^r^Iie  Sloops  -o  Conqu.'*:/ 
was  tt)  he  brought  o':t  on  the  sta::^^,  on  th<^  I'lih  of  Marc  h  in  tiiis 
3'car,  he  was  at  a  loijs  what  n3;M0  to  give  it  t;'l  il  u  w^y  bot  nu- 
Mu:n',  iuu\  th?:n  in  :^reHt  haste  railed  it  *  Sh*:*  Si*M)j\;  i.>  Compifr, 
or  the  Mistakes  of  a  iSi^ht,'  Sir  Joshu-i,  who  ili^li!<"J  this  name 
lor  a  p. ay,  «iToied  a  luuch  better  to  him,  J:«y:i:'.:,  <  You  o;jT}jf  |,^ 
r -li  ii  t'M  r.f*ll'*«<  ;^!!;':".*:cm,  and  if  _^ou  do  uo^,  I  will,  damn  it.' 
I  iovrc :  r,  fiul.i  ■:.:ii;Ii  chi-c  to.n^me  it  h:::.'srir,  iv-  a^'^^«* ;  .Mid  Mr?. 
Cov  ' '»   h.ia  since  'j:l\rn  that  name  to  ere  of  i:  l  ':oir-dif*3. 
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'<  (xoldsinith  was  in  great  anxiety  about  its  success;  he  was  much 
distressed  in  his  finances  at  the  time,  and  all  his  hopes  hiuig  on  the 
event;  and  at  the  dinner  preceding  the  representation  of  his  play, 
his  mouth  became  so  parched  and  dry,  from  the  agitation  of  his 
uund,  that  he  was  unable  to  swallow  a  single  mouthful.  The 
actors  themselves  had  great  doubts  of  its  success ;  but,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  the  play  was  received  with  great  applause ;  Sir 
Joshua  and  a  large  party  of  friends  going  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting it,  if  necessary.  The  dinner  party  which  took  place  at 
The  Shakspeare  is  handsomely  described  by  Cumberland. .  Dr. 
Johnson  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  there  were  present  the 
Burkes,  Caleb  Whiteford,  Major  MUls,"  &c. 

"  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  allegorical  picture  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua,  representing  the  portrait  of  Dr.  James  Beattie.  The 
doctor  is  in  his  university  dress  as  doctor  of  laws,  with  his  volume 
on  the  Immutability  of  Truth  under  his  arm.  The  angel  of  truth 
is  going  before  him,  and  beating  down  the  vices,  envy,  falsehood, 
&c.  which  are  represented  by  a  group  of  figiu*es  falling  at  liis  ap- 
proach, and  the  principal  head  in  this  group  is  made  an  exact  like- 
ness of  Voltaire.  When  Dr.  Goldsmith  called  on  Sir  Joshua  and 
saw  this  picture,  he  was  very  indignant  at  it,  and  remonstrated 
with  him,  saying,  *  It  very  ill  becomes  a  man  of  your  eminence 
and  character.  Sir  Joshua,  to  condescend  to  be  a  mean  flatterer, 
or  to  wish  to  degrade  so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean 
a  writer  as  Dr.  Beattie :  for  Dr.  Beattic  and  his  book  together,  will, 
in  the  space  of  ten  years,  not  be  known  ever  to  have  been  in  exist- 
encCy  bat  your  allegorical  picture,  and  the  feme  of  Voltaire,  will 
live  forever  to  your  disgrace  as  a  flatterer.' '' 

^  Soon  after  (joldsmith's  death,  some  people  dining  with  Sir 
Joshua  were  commenting  rather  freely  on  some  part  of  his  works, 
which  in  their  opinion  neither  discovered  talent  nor  originality. 
To  this  Dr.  Johnson  listened  in  his  usual  growling  manner  for  some 
time  ;  when  at  lengtli  bis  patience  being  exhausted,  he  rose  with 
great  dignity,  looked  them  full  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed,  *  If  no- 
body was  suffered  to  abuse  poor  Goldy,  but  those  who  could  write 
as  well,  he  would  iiave  few  censors.'  " 

^  I  once  humbly  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sir  Joshua  to  aban- 
don those  fleeting  colours,  lake  and  carmine,  which  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  use  in  painting  his  flesh,  and  to  adopt  vermilion  in  their 
stead,  as  infinitely  more  duiable,  although  not  so  exactly  true  to 
nature  as  the  former.  1  remember  he  looked  on  his  hand  and  said 
'I  can  see  no  vermilion  in  flesh.'  I  replied,  *  but  did  not  Sir 
Cknlfrey  Kneller  always  use  vermilion  in  iiis  flesh  colour  V  when 
Sir  Joshua  answered  rather  sharply,  *  What  signifies  what  a  man 
used  who  could  not  colour.     But  you  may  use  it  if  you  will.'  " 

*^  One  day  at  diimer  with  Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister,  Miss  Rey> 
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noIdS)  I  remarked  to  her  that  I  had  never  seen  any  picture  hy 
JervaS)  which  was  rather  extraordinary,  as  he  was  a  fashionable 
painter  in  his  day;  she  said,  ^Nor  I  either;  I  wonder  how  that 
should  be.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  one ;'  then  address- 
ing Sir  Joshua,  she  said,  *  Brother,  how  happens  it  that  we  never 
meet  with  any  pictures  by  Jervas  the  painter  V  When  he  an- 
swered very  briskly,  *  becanse  they  are  all  up  in  the  garret.*  " 

"  When  Richardson  was  a  very  young  man,  in  the  course  of 
his  practice,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a  very  old  lady,  who,  in 
coi^^rsation  at  the  time  of  her  sitting  to  him,  happened  to  men- 
tionnhat  when  she  was  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  sat 
to  Vandyke  for  her  portrait  This  immediately  raised  the  curi- 
osity of  Richardson,  who  asked  a  hundred  questions,  many  of 
fhem  unimportant:  however,  the  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
him  as  a  painter  to  be  of  the  most  consequence  in  the  information 
he  gained,  was  this :  she  said  '  she  well  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  when  she  sat  to  Vandyke  for  her  portrait,  and  saw  his  pic- 
lures  in  his  ^llery,  they  appeared  to  have  a  white  and  raw  look 
in  comparison  with  the  mellow  and  rich  Ime  which  we  now  see  in 
Ihem,  and  which  time  alone  must  have  given  them,  adding  much 
to  their  excellence.' " 

^  It  was  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  favourite  maxims,  that  all  the  ges* 
tures  of  children  are  graceful,  and  that  the  reign  of  distortion  and 
imnatural  attitude  commences  with  the  introduction  of  the  dancing 
master.  He  delighted  mu.r.h  in  marking  the  dawning  traits  of  the 
youthful  mind,  and  the  actions  and  bodily  movements  even  of  in- 
fants ;  and  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  acquired  the  ability  which 
enabled  him  to  portray  children  with  such  exquisite  happiness, 
truth,  and  variety.  A  circumstance,  as  related  by  himself,  occurs 
to  my  remembrance,  which  may  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
above  observation,  as  well  as  to  show  how  watchful  liis  mind  was 
to  catch  instructimi  wherever  it  was  to  be  gained. 

^^  Sir  Joshua  being  in  company  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  \iewing  a  nobleman's  house,  they  passed  through 
a  gallery  of  portraits,  when  a  little  girl,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
party,  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  Sir  Joshua  by  her 
vivacity,  and  the  sensible  drollery  of  her  observations  ;  for  when- 
ever the  company  made  a  stand,  to  look  at  each  portrait  in  particu- 
lar, the  child,  unconscious  of  beii^  observed  by  any  one,  imitated, 
by  her  actions,  the  air  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  awkward  effect 
of  the  ill-disposed  position  of  the  limbs  in  each  pict(u*c  ;  and  this 
she  did  with  so  much  innocence  and  true  feeling,  that  it  was  the 
most  just  and  incontrovertible  criticism  that  could  be  made  on  the 
picture." 


POETTRY. 


.     JVrIk 

THE  BATTLK  OP  EBIS. 


lids  i|itc  of 'ctt  brake, 
red  TCud  oar  ship  M  Ae  taj« 
TliovilJ^  *twu  aewr  before  M^  titt  that  bloody  da^ 

^.  Tlwy  fell  jril  aromad  «e  Eke  9US  s  A  gd  e^ 
Hie  Aot  Miae  Ajieve  of  each  nf  of  ft  nil, 

JLbh  mCob  osf  nwacane  a  dniica  remnik  d. 
Bat  tbcK  ^iMt  tan  in  the  batde  BuimainM. 

<*  Tvat  then  ov  coBUBandct^  God  bleu  his  jonag  hear.,. 
Thooshtit^cit  firoaa  Ms  vtll  pepyet^phip  to  deputy 
And  bring  op  the  mt  whD  were  tnKbig  behind^ 
For  vfay— thaj  wtn  aidlf  in  vast  of  ji  vhri. 

**  So  to  Tanall  be  gave  the  wantnaad  of  |he  ship, 
And  aetoat  Bke  a  latk  on  Ous  desperate  trip 
In  a  small  open  yawl,  right  tinmigh  their  whole  fleet, 
VHio  with  many  A  broaddtfe  tiw  coakboat  dU  greet. 

<*  I  steer'd  her,  and  dammr,  if  erery  Inch 
Of  these  timbers  of  mine  at  each  crack  didn't  flineh ; 
But  oar  tight  little  commodore,  cool  aod  serene. 
To  sth-  ne'er  a  monle  by  any  was  aeea. 

**  Whole  ToDers  of  ranskets  were  lefcfi'd  at  him. 
Bat  the  dcril  a  one  ever  grazM  e'en  a  Hmb, 
Thoogh  he  stood  up  aloft  hi  the  rtem  of  the  boat. 
Till  the  crew  pulfd  him  down  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat. 

<<  At  Ust  throu|^  heav'n's  mercy  we  reaeh'd  t'other  ship. 
And  the  wiad  ^priDp^g  up,  ve  gave  her  the  whipf 
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And  ran  ^lovn  their  Imey  hotjh  throogli  thiok  and  tfuxN^  fStan, 
*  And  bother'd  their  ears  with  a  horrible  din. 

**  Then  ttarhoard  and  larboard,  and  this  way  and  ihat» 
We  baug'd  them,  and  n&'d  them,  and  iaid  their  masts  flatj 
Till  one  after  t'other  they  hal'd  down  their  flag, 
And  an  end  put  for  that  time  to  Johnny  Bull's  brag. 

**  The  Detroit,  and  Qaeen  Charlotte,  and  Lady  Provost, 
Not  able  to  fight  or  nm,  gave  np  the  g^ost. 
And  not  one  of  them  all  from  our  grapplings  got  frec^ 
Though  we'd  fifty-foar  gims,  and  they  just  sixty-three. 

«  Smite  my  limbs !  but  they  all  got  their  belBes  foil  then. 
And  found  what  it  was,  boys,  to  buckle  with  men. 
Who  fight,  or,  what's  just  the  same,  think  that  they  fight. 
For  their  country's  free  trade  and  their^wn  native  right. 

"  Now  give  us  a  bum]^er  to  Elliot  and  those 
Who  came  up,  in  good  time*  to  belabour  pur  foes^ 
To  our  fresh-water  sailors  we'll  toss  off  one  more. 
And  a  dozen  at  least  to  our  young  eoamcxiore. 

"  And  though  Britons  auj  brag  of  their  ruling  the  ocean. 
And  that  sort  of  thing,  by  the  liord  Fve  a  notion, 
111  bet  all  I'm  wortfa^-who  takes  it^-who  takes? 
Though  they're  lords  of  the  sea^  we'll  be  lords  of  the  lakes." 

P. 


CAROLINE. 

By  Thoma9  Campbett^  {mtpubUwhedin  hi$  i»9rh8*y 

GEM  of  the  crimaon-eolonrM  eveo^ 
Companion  of  retiring  day. 
Why  at  the  otosfaig  gates  of  heaven. 
Beloved  star,  dost  fhou  delay  \ 

So  (air  thy  pensile  beauty  bums 
When  soft  the  tear  of  twilight  flows. 
So  dire  thy  plighted  step  returns. 
To  chambers  brighter  Uian  the  rose. 

To  peace,  to  pleasure,  and  to  love. 
So  kind  a  itar  ^oa  seem*st  to  be. 
Sure  some  enamoor'd  ori>  above 
Descends  and  bums  to  meet  with  thee^ 

This  is  the  bmaddng,  blushing  hour. 
When  all  unheavenly  passions  flys 
Chased  by  the  aoul-subduing  power 
Of  love's  delightful  witehery. 

0  \  sacred  to  the  fidl  df  day 
Queen  of  propitious  stars  appear ! 
And  early  riss^  and  long  delay 
Whea  CuMm  herself  is  here. 


FOBT&T.'  tt 


QlulM0ll ^ ^ 

Where  (reeBtiujjHnwtrd  iattnlterovn; 
And  damadL  ftoiim  that  veH  iMj  OQVt 
An  angeTt  fcal  to  tread  dmn  down. 

Shme  on  her  iweetljr  aeested  toadty 
ThoQ  star  of  erenioi^t  porple  dome ! 
That  lead'st  the  nig^tbgale  aheoad. 
And  luid'st  the  pilgrim  to  lua  home. 

Shine  vhere  ayehanner^i  ■weatcrbgeaft 
Fiinhalma  thy  aoft  tnhalwjg  dew  i 
Where  dyiiytrfaiinri^he^eafli ' 
To  Un  the  aheek  cf  roiy  hoe. 

Where  vlnaw'd  hj  her  gentle  air 
Her  niken  treaaet  darkljr  flow, . 
And  &H  upon  her  hfiowa  ao  fidr, 
like  dijidows  tm  the  noantam  nk>w. 

I 

Thii%  ever  lki%  it  daif^  deefiney 
Ineoamaefweetlow|B4ir.^«  .  . 

O !  bring  wHh  thee  my  CardliBe» 
And  tboo  thalt  be  my  mfiiig  itar. 


FEMALE  CEUBAICT^  OR  THE  GBA VB  OF  CTNTmiU. 

Btf  the  authw  of  tkB  ^JBuckeUr'*  SMfvyr* 

WHERE  yonthfal  eirefea  make  reaert 

Nightly  to.flanat  in  trim  anay* 
Where  meet  in  fitthkm'a  airy  eoiOrt 

The  1lgfat»  the  ^iddy,  and  the  gaf» 
I  woqU  not  aeek 
To  wet  one  cheek 

With  gentle  plly*i  holy  dew : 
Why  ihade  with  ekmdta  rammer  aky  f 
Why  dim  the  kittre  of  an  eye 

Whieh  nrrow  nerer  knew  ? 

Bat  lives  there  one  wjioae  fieeUng  bfemt- 

Those  feftive  taenea  ean  hear  to  leafe* 
To  wander  where  the  weary  res^ 

And  feel  how  sweet  St  is  to  griere? 
If  snah  there  be 
O !  come  with  me» 

And  riew  poor  Cyntlila'b  towly  bed  i 
*T\m  joadcr  little  firedi-gteen  8od» 
Where  seldom  moomer^s  foot  hath  trodt 

Or  pioas  tear  been  shed* 

*  See  AnaketieBIagKfaM^  Ifay^  IW, 
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O,  time !  I  wmU  not  Uiuii^]r.p0ver» 
¥V>r  CjnUia?^  7<x^  >^nA  Iwty  flown, 

I  mourn  bat  tlMt  to  sweet  a  flower 
Should  bloom  Mid  vHImt  all  akme  : 
For  ahe  was  ftir 
Beyond  aomparey 
And  eyer  was  ber  beart  so  Uitbe 

BjT  gay  good-humoured  mirth  upborn^ 

j>  tbie !  she  would  have  laughed  to  soom 

.  Thy  very  g^aas  and  slthe* 

For  her,  soft  dreams^  and  alnmbers  light. 

Succeeded  calm  onrulBed  days ; 
Each  eye  beam'd  on  her  with'deligbt. 

Each  tongue  was  tuneful  in  her  praise  t 
And  at  her  feet. 
With  reyerepee  meet, 

A  erowd  of  flattering  Boiton  stroye ; 
Some  profferM  glittering  gems  and  gold. 
And  some  of  endleai  transporu  told. 

And  eyerlasting  bye. 

But  Gttle  eoiJU  (heir  prayers  mvail. 

Nor  one  eoold  win  the  maiden's  choice ; 
She  little  heeded  flattery's  tale. 

She  seom'd  the  sound  of  mammon's  voiee ; 
The  gay  attire 
Could  die  udmire 

Of  beans that^Utter'd  by  her  ^dc^ 
While  eyery  vagrant  buttn^jf^ 
That  fiMu  beneadi  a  summor  sky, 

Coidd  rival  aU  their  pride ! 

Yet  bad  she  seen  some  gen6e  youth. 

Of  manners  mild,  by  sense  refin'd, 
Whose  pure  integrity  and  truth 

Spoke  manly  dignity  of  nund ; 
And  had  he  sued 
In  pUdntive  mood. 

And,  sighing,  look'd  his  anxious  poin. 
And  had  he  dropt  a  silent  tear. 
The  tribute  of  a  soul  sincere. 

He  had  not  sued  in  vain. 

"What  though  the  charms  which  nature  sprcii 

With  raptur'd  eye  she  oft  survey'd. 
What  though  <<  by  heavenly  mufiiog  led,'' 

She  lov'd  to  wander  thrwi|^  the  shade ; 
Still  from  her  breast 
Forlorn,  distrcss'd. 

Would  sometime^  bixak  unbidden  sighs, 
That  dbe  hnd  none  who&e  feeling  heart 
Id  allher  grii:ft  might  bear  a  part.. 

Aad  ikare  in  all  her  jow. 
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Vain  was  the  oft-repeated  sigh 

For  friends  lier  youthfal  yean  liadkBOwii, 
Who  no«r  had  own'd  the  sacred  tie 

Which  binds  all  charities  in  one  t^ 
The  moon's  still  beam. 
On  lake  or  stream. 

Dark  woods  and  preeipiees  n^e. 
Would  then  inspire  sweet  fllaiaJniolj, 
That  shimn'd  the  world,  its  noise  aiMl  foDf  ^ 

In  love  with  solitude. 

And  now  her  charms  are  fading  fast. 

Her  spirits  now  no  more  are  gay; 
Alas',  that  beauty  cannot  last ! 

That  flowers  so  sweet  so  soon  decay ! 
How  sod  appears 
The  Talc  of  years^ 

How  chang'd  from  youth's  too  flattering  scene ! 
Where  are  her  fond  admirers  gone  ? 
Alas !  anddiall  there  dien  be  none 

On  whom  her  soul  may  lean  ? 

Poor  Cynthia !  friendless  and  foflom!-* 

"When  youth's  gay  flowers  are  all  grown  sear. 
Thou  yet  oouldst  ^un  the  woiWs  dread  scorn. 
And  hide  thy  faded  beanties  here : 
Bnt  in  thy  end, 
A  more  than  friend 
Was  needed,  who  could  watoh  each  breath— 
Still  near  thy  iic%ly  couch  coiM  wait- 
Support  thee  on  the  brink  of  fate, 
A  nd  cheer  the  gloom  of  death.  « 

Thou  who  eooldst  moorn  o'er  friendship's  bier. 

Why  was  thine  own  unwept  to  be  ? 
Thou  who  couldst  giTe  to  all  a  tear. 

Why  was  there  none  to  weep  for  tiiee  ?  , 

Now  o'er  thy  grare 
The  wild  weeds  ware 

Who  shall  thy  perishM  worth  deplore  ? 
Or  say,  the  breast  which  lies  beneath. 
Though  doom'd  its  aighs  unheard  to  breathe. 

Was  never  cold  before ! 

Adieu,  poor  Cynthia !  diough  thy  bier 

By  widow'd  lore  has  not  been  press'd. 
What  though  no  child  with  starting  tear 

Shall  Tiew  thy  place  of  lowly  rest; 
This  little  mound 
Shall  still  be  found 

In  fipring's  soft  verdure  first  arrajr'd^ 
The  snowdrop,  earliest  of  the  year. 
Spotless  like  thee,  shall  flourish  here. 

Like  thee  shall  early  fade* 
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INTELLIGENCE  IN  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


Mb.  Charles  R.  Lxslxb.  TbftbeAutifulTigictte  prefixed  to  this  Tolomefrom 
a  stud  J  of  a  bust  of  Homer  in  tlie  British  museum^  hj  oar  young  oountiTman,  Charles 
R.  Leslie,  leadsus  to  make  further  mention  of  this  very  promising  genfais.  It  is  ^nettj 
generally  known  that  public  attention  was  first  attracted  to  him  aboot  three  years 
siuee,  in  consequence  of  some  sketches  that  he  made  of  Mr.  Cooke,  in  hbprineipal 
characters.  The  singular  exeellenee  of  these  attempts,  for  a  youA  of  lixteen,  almost 
unpractised  in  the  art,  awakened  a  desire  among  the  gentlemen  of  Philadeiplii% 
that  his  genius  sliould  be  fostered  and  cuhiTated.  This  liberal  dispodtion  was  aasids- 
ously  directed  and  turned  to  adrantage  by  tiie  aetire  zeal  of  Messrs*  Bradford  and 
Inskeep,  in  whose  bookstore  young  Leslie  was  serving  an  apprentieesliip;  and 
through  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  these  gentlemen  a  subscriptioD  was  set  onlbot 
among  several  persons  of  taste  and  munificence,  and  a  sum  of  one  thousaiiddollan 
eoiitributed,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  young  artist  to  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  that  country  he  was  received  by  our  distingnifliied  coantiyman, 
Mr.  Bcji^iamin  West,  with  that  paternal  kindness  which  he  is  noted  for  extending  to 
all  young  adventurers  from  his  native  land.  Under  his  care  Mr.  Leslie  has  beie& 
I'apidly  improring,  and  every  specimen  of  painting  wliich  he  has  sent  home,  enneet 
to  his  gooerotts  patrons  that  their  liberality  has  bcon  most  happily  bestowed. 

His  painting  of  The  Tei  A  L  of  Constance,  from  Marmion,  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  work.  A  large  engraving  is  to  be  made  of  it,  by  Bdwio,  fud  the 
y routs  (which  it  is  hoped  public  patronage  wUl  render  considerable)  are  to  be  remit- 
t^d  to  Mr.  Leslie  to  assbt  him  in  the  proseeation  of  his  studies. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  has 
linished  a  series  of  biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  British  poets,  from  Chan- 
*:tir  downwards,  which  he  intends  shortly  to  put  to  press. 

An  historical  and  critical  accotmt  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  James  L,  Gluir|lAl., 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Clisries  II.  afte>'  the  manner  of  Mr.  Baylc,  drawn  from  origji- 
md  writers  and  8tate-papei*s,  by  William  U^reis^  is  announced,  in  five  volumes, 
Vvo. 

A  new  tmnnlation  is  announced  of  the  history  of  England,  from  the  earliest  periods, 
by  Baffin  tie  Thoyrat.  It  is  also  to  be  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  illustrative 
annoutious,  historical,  political,  and  statistical,  from  private  collections,  and  from 
public  records,  in  the  British  museum,  fkit  Tower  of  Loudon,  kc.  by  He  net  Ro- 
bertson, L.L.D.  ' 

Dr.  H  UT  T  o  N  i3  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Recreations  in  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral PhilfMOphv ;  contuiniiig  amiisiug  dissertations  and  inqiiirio^  concerning  a  variety 
of  subjects,  the  niost  lem.'irkpblc  an«1  proper  to  cxritc  curioMty  and  attention  to  the 
n'hole  mngc  of  the  niath«^mutical  and  pbilofiOphical  sciences ;  first  componed  by  Mr. 
Ozanam,  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  kc.  lately  recoraposcd,  and  greatly  en- 
Inrgcdy  in  a  new  edition,  by  the  celebrated  M.  Montacla^  adidjiow  tranMated  into 
EnglUh,  and  improved  witlimany  additions  and  obscrvatiooir.  *" 
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^x/hraiory  Travels  through  ilie  Western  Territories  of  Aorlh 
America;  comprising  a  voyage  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mis- 
wippi,  to  the  source  of  that  river  ;  and  ajotmiey  Uirough  tin 
interior  of  Louisiana^  and  the  northeastern  provinces  oflKov 
Spain.  Paformed  in  the  years  1805,  1806,  1807,  by  ordvi 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  Hy  Zrtwlon  Afoytt- 
goinery  Pilce,  Major  6th  Regt.  United  Staffs  hfanlry,  Aio 
pp.  A'M. 

Amo^tg  the  recent  travels  connected  in  point  of  subject  wiili 
the  present  volume,  are  Michaux's  journey  to  the  westward  of  Hie 
AUe^^hany  mountains,  and  the  more  extensive  peregrinations  ol' 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  across  the  American  continent.    Tiie 
fornier  undertaking,  though  valuable  on  the  ground  of  infoi'in;i< 
lion,  was  limited  in  its  object  to  the  dominions  of  the   L'nitcd 
States  I  but  the  latter  opened  an  unknown  country  to  the  coogra- 
phical  investigator,  and  showed  the  American  govermnrnt  how  far 
their  newly  acquired  territory,  Louisiana,  was  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by  channels  of  communi^ntion  with  the  weitern  ocean.  Majri? 

Vor.TII.  .Vi?*  »SVr/V«\  12 
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Pike  pcribriiicd  tiro  expeditions,  from  a  similar  moiire  of  af>cer« 
taining  the  situation  and  properties  of  particular  districts  of 
Louisiana.  His  first  journey  was  directed  northward  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  while  it  enabled  him  to  make  a 

report  on  the  mode  of  navig;at]ng  that  river,  it  afforded  also  an  i 
opportunity  of  apprizing  the  Indian  tribes,  along  its  banks,  of  the 

extended  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  his  second  ioumey,  i 

his  steps  were  bent  to  the  west ;  and  after  having  ascended  the  < 

Missouri  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  taken  steps  to  attaph  the  i 

savages  to  the  American  government,  he  proceeded  to  examine  i 

the  naA  igation  of  the  great  rivers  (o  the  south  of  the  Missouri,  f 

Ihese  missions  were  altogether  of  a  public  nature;  the  author  *j 

being  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  and  receiving  bis  instmc-  :; 
tious  from  General  Wilkinson,  the  commander  of  the  troops  ia 

Louisiana :  while  the  substance  of  these  instructions,  moreovery  | 

was  communicated  to  the  president,  and  obtained  his  approbation,  i^ 

In  point  of  spirit  and  perseverance,  a  fitter  person  than  Major  • 

Pike  could  not  have  been  easily  found  ;  but  his  experience  and  i 

judgment  were  not  proportioned  to  his  zeal ;  and  the  relation  of  i 

his  fldvttotures  contain  several  proofs  of  the  unfortunate  conse-  f 

'quences*  .^  a  want  of  previous  combination.      We  apprehend  * 

that  he  ii  the  same  officer  who,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  lately  * 

fell  in  action  with  the  British  at  the  taking  of  Little  York,  in  * 

Canada.  "  '* 

The  author,  then  only  LietUenant  Pike,  set  sail  on  the  first  ex-  ^ 

peclilion  from  St.  liouis,  a  station  situated  near  lat.  38.  a  short  'I 

way  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  still  larger  ^ 

stream  of  the   Missouri.      The  time  of  Ins  departure  was  9th  ^ 

August ;  a  period  of  the  year  whicli,  as  we  shall  ^ci»  prcsentlyi  , 

was  too  late  by  several  monti       the  lit  season  for  undt^rtakiiig  a  ^ 

voyage  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  being  the  I)o;;inning  of  - 

summer,  when  the  ice  is  melted,  and  before  the  decrease  of  • 
water,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  pass  the  shallows,  has  taken 
place.  The  party  consisted  of  himself,  a  sergeant,  two  corporals, 
and  seventeen  privates,  all  embarked  in  a  keel-boat  of  seventy  feet 
in  length,  with  provisions  for  four  months.  His  instructions  were 
in  substance  as  follows : 

"You  will  jilcasc  to  take  the  course  of  tlic  river,  and  calculate  dis* 
tanccs  by  time,  noting  riv  f  r*?,  creeks,  highlands,  prairies,  islands,  rapids* 
shoals,  mine?,  quarries,  timber,  water,  soil,  Indian  villages,  aud  settle- 

nuuts,  iu  a  dmry  to  comprehend  reflections  on  the  winds  and  weather.  '^ 

It  is  Tnterestins:  to  jrovcrnmcnt  to  be  informed  of  the  population  aud  ' 

residence  of  the  several  Indian  nations,  of  the  qnaniiiy  and  species  of  ' 

skins  and  furs  they  barter  per  annum,  and  their  relalive  price  to  goods ;  ' 

of  the  tracts  of  country  on  which  they  generally  make  their  huuls,  mid  ^ 

the  people  with  whoui  they  trade. — You  are  to  spare  no  pains  to  conci-  " 

Hate  the  Indiaos,  and  to  altach  them  to  the  United  SSlates;  and  you  may  ' 
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invite  the  great  diiefs  of  such  distaut  nations  as  have  not  been  at  this 
place,  to  pay  me  a  visit.*' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Mr.  P.  through  his  long  list  of  ob- 
servations on  the  channel  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  copious  streams  which  flow  from  east  and  west 
to  augment  its  watera.  The  scenery,  though  frequently  grand, 
was  seen  by  him  to  advantage  only  on  a  few  occasions,  when  the 
state  of  the  voyage  allowed  him  to  step  on  shore  and  ascend  a  com- 
manding elevation ;  and,  while  he  kept  to  the  river,  his  inter- 
course was  generally  confined  to  small  parties  of  Indians  passing 
along  in  their  canoes.  The  savages  in  this  quarter  are  no  strangers 
to  the  benefit  of  traffic  with  Europeans. 

**l9th  August^-^Whihi  We  were  at  work  at  our  boat  on  the  sand 
beach,  three  canoes  witti  Indians  passed  ou  the  opposite  shore.  They 
cried  ^  How  do  you  do  F'  wishing  us  to  give  Uiem  an  invitation  to 
come  over;  but  receiving  no  answer  they  passed  oq.*^— '^^  We  after- 
wards met  four  Indians  and  two  Squaws;  having;  landed  wij^thein, 
we  gave  them  one  quart  of  nuuky  or  diluted  whiskey,  a  ftfrBliirtilliii, 
and  some  salt  I  requested  some  venison  of  them ;  they  Metended  ibej 
could  not  understand  me,  but  after  wc  had  left  them,  tbcT'ilield  up  two 
luuDS,  and  hallooed  and  laughed  at  us  in  derision.'" — 

**  M  September. — Dined  with  Mr.  Dubuque,  who  informed  mc  thai 
the  Sioux  and  Sauteurs  were  as  warmly  engaged  in  opposition  as  ever ; 
that  not  Ions;  since  the  former  had  killed  fifteen  of  the  latter,  who,  in 
xeturo,  killed  ten  Sioux,  at  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Peter's ;  and  that  a 
war  party,  composed  of  the  Sacs,  Reynards,  Puants,  to  the  number  of 
two  nuDdred  warriors,  had  embarked  on  an  expeditian  against  the  Sau- 
teun,  but  that  they  had  heard  that  the  chief,  having  had  an  unfavour- 
able dream,  persuaded  the  party  to  return,  and  ttiat  I  should  meet  tlinm 
on  my  voyage.     At  this  place  I  was  introduced  to  a  chief  called  the 
Raven  of  the  Reynards.     He  made  a  very  flower}'  speech  ou  the  occa- 
non,  which  I  answered  in  a  few  words,  accompanied  by  a  small  pre- 
sent"— 

**  12/fc  September. — Opposite  to  Root  river  we  passod  a  prairie 
called  La  Crosse,  from  a  game  of  ball  played  frequciutly  on  if  by  th« 
Sioux  Indians.  On  this  prairie  Mr.  Frazer  sliowed  me  some  holes  iVv^ 
l^the  Sioux,  when  in  expectation  of  an  attack;  into  which  they  fic^v 
put  their  women  and  children,  and  then  crawl  in  themselves;  they 
were  generally  round,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  some  were  half 
noons,  and  formed  quite  a  breastwork.  Tliis,  I  understand,  was  the 
chief's  work,  which  was  the  principal  redoubt  Their  mode  of  cou- 
tmcting  them  is  as  follows :  the  moment  tfiey  apprelieud,  or  discover, 
>n  enemy  on  a  prairie,  they  commence  dig^ng  with  their  knives,  toma- 
karki,  and  a  wooden  ladle,  and  in  an  incredibly  sliort  space  of  time 
■bk  a  hole  sufficiently  capacious  to  secure  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies from  the  balls  or  arrows  of  the  enemy.  They  have  no  iilea  of 
ttim  these  subterranean  redoubts  by  storm,  as  they  would  probably 
l»e  a  great  number  ot  men  in  the  attack ;  and  altlMHi^  they  might  be 
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fqiccessful  in  the  event,  it  would  be  conudered  as  a  very  ioiprudeuc 

action." 

That  French  names  are  still  used  for  the  Indian  tribes  is  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  French  continuing  to  be  the  prevalent  lan- 
guage throughout  Lower  Canada.  In  Mr.  Pike's  report  of  the 
different  nulions  of  savages,  (if  the  word  wxtiou  may  be  applied 
to  such  insignificant  numbers,)  we  have  not  found  much  that  difiers 
from  former  descriptions.  One  tribe,  he  tells  us,  (p.  K8.)  has 
acf^uired  the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  is  not  yet  considered  as  superior 
to  those  who  have  only  bows  and  arrows.  In  an  open  platn,  the 
advantage  of  tlie  former,  indeed,  is  less  apparent :  but  it  admits 
of  no  question  in  bush-fighting,  where  a  bullet  holds  its  course 
through  obstacles  which  are  sufficient  to  turn  the  feathered  shaft 
from  its  direction.  Two  other  tribes  of  Indians,  called  YaDctongs 
and  Tetons,  possessing  an  ample  stock  of  horses,  are  accustomed 
to  move  from  place  to  place  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world*  The  foUowing 
is  a  ponulation-table  of  the  Indians  residing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missmnppi,  and  of  its  confluent  streams,  between  St.  Laouis  in 
Loniaiana  atift  the  source  of  the  river : 
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Names  of  Xations.  ^,  ^  O        '^  S  ^ 


g. 


Sacs        -  -  700  750  i,4<»0  3  2,850 

Jinxes     -  -    -  4(H)  500  850  3  1/50 

.fowas      -  -    -  iH)0  4(K)  700  2  1,400 

\VincbM';oes  -  45ft  500  i,O0O  7  i,950 

Mtiiomeiitjs  -  300  350  700  7  |,S50 

Sioux      -    -  -  3,S35  7,(»;H)  il,80l>  3  21,675 

Chiiipownvs  -  il.MI'J  3,18»  5,954  .  .  11,177 

Total  .  C,034        12,714      22,394      Z>        4*J,IK 

Of  the  state  of  morals  among  these  untutored  beings,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  may  afford  some  idea : 

^'  We  marched,  determined  to  fiud  the  1oil<:;cs.  Met  an  lodiau, 
whose  track  ivc  pursued  througli  aimost  impenetrable  woods,  for  about 
two  miles  and  a  Imlf  to  the  camp.  Here  there  was  one  of  the  finest 
suj;ar  camps  1  almost  ever  saw ;  the  whole  ol  the  timber  being  sugar 
mapl'H.  VVe  w(:re  conducted  to  the  chief's  lodge,  who  received  us  in 
ttie  patriarchal  Ptyle.  lie  pret^ented  us  with  simps  of  the  maple  to 
drink,  and  asked  whether  1  preferred  eating  beaver,  swan,  elk,  or  doei? 
U[)on  my  giving  the  preference  to  the  first,  a  large  kettle  was  filled  with 
U  by  his  wife,  of  which  soup  was  made.    This  being  thickened  vitb 
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flour,  we  had  what  I  then  thou^lit  a  delicioiis  repast    After  we  bad 
refreshed  ourselvcB,  he  asked  whether  we  would  visit  his  people  at  the 
other  lodges  ?  Haviog  complied,  we  were  preseuted  ia  each  with  some- 
thing to  eat ;  by  some  with  a  bowl  of  sugar,  by  others  beavers*  tails, 
and  other  esteemed  delicacies.    After  making  Uiis  tour,  we  returned  to 
the  chief's  lo<lge,  and  found  a  birth  provided  for  each  of  us,  of  j^ood 
soft  bear  skins  nicely  spread,  and  on  mine  there  was  a  large  feather 
pillow.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  observing  a  ring  on  one  of  my  fingers, 
be  inquired  if  it  was  gold :   he  was  told  it  was  the  gift  of  one  with 
whom  I  should  be  happy  to  be  at  that  time.    He  seemed  to  think 
seriously,  and  at  night  told  my  interpreter  '  that  perhaps  his  father  (as 
tbey  called  me)  felt  much  grieved  for  the  want  of  a  woman  :  if  so,  he 
could  furnish  him  with  one.'    He  was  answered  that  with  us  each 
man  had  but  one  wife,  and  that  I  considered  it  strictly  my  duty  to 
iremain  faithful  to  her.     This  he  thought  strange,  (he  himself  having 
three,)  and  replied, '  that  he  knew  some  Americans  at  his  nation  who 
liad  half  a  dozen  wives  during  the  winter.    The  interpreter  observed 
that  they  were  men  without  character;  tmt  that  all  of  our  great  men 
had  each  but  one  wife.    The  chief  acquiesced,  but  said  he  liked  better 
te  have  as  many  as  he  pleased.'' 

The  frontier  settlers,  to  whom  the  Indian  chief  |i(jpnifn1j.  nnk 
ftjDong  the  rudest  of  civilized  traders  ;  many  of  thefuie  of  too 
restless  a  turn  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  whM|^  if  be 
Europe  or  the  United  States ;  and  they  are  not  ashamed,  in  these 
remote  quarters,  to  do  things  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mercan- 
liie  concerns,  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  in  a 
country  of  regular  business.  Amid  all  their  improprieties,  how- 
ever, thej  possess  in  perfection  the  virtue  of  hospitality ;  and 
thek  assistance  to  a  countryman  in  distress  is  not  hmited  by  the 
i*iiles  of  cold  calculation. 

About  two  months  after  Mr.  P.'s  departure  from  St.  Louis,  the 

Weather  became  cold,  and  the  unfortunate  error  of  setting  out  in 

autumn  proved  productive  of  very  unpleasant  effects.    The  keel- 

Vioat  having  been  damaged  and  left  behind,  the  party  experienced 

much  difficulty  in  pushing  over  the  shallows  the  smaller  boats  in 

^hich  they  now  attempted  to  make  their  way.    At  last,  about  lat. 

45.  they  relinquished  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and 

determined  to  proceed  by  land.     It  became  necessary,  therefore, 

[    to  form  an  encampment  of  log-houses  as  a  station  for  those  of  the 

pirty  who  were  to  remain  behind,  while  the  others  went  forwards 

to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.     In  this  stage  of  the  expedition, 

Mr.  P.  occasionally  hunted  in  the  woods,  and  was  soon  convinced 

of  the  precarious  and  uncomfortable  plan  of  depending  on  such  a 

source  for  the  subsistence  of  his  party : 

^  **  Saiunkttfy2d  of  November, — ^Left  the  camp  with  a  full  determina- 
tek  of  killii^  an  elk  if  possible  before  my  return.  I  had  never  yet 
UDed  one  of  these  animals.    Took  with  me  Miller,  whose  obliging 
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«lbpoBition  made  him  agreeable  in  the  woods.     I  was  deteroiiaed  tliai 
if  w(;  came  on  tlic  trail  of  elk,  to  follow  them  a  day  or  two  in  order  t0 
kill  one.     This  to  a  jicrson  acfpiaintcd  with  Uie  nature  of  those  aoi- 
malfi,  and  th«'  extent  of  the  prairies  in  this  country,  would  appear, 
what  it  really  was,  a  very  foolish  resolution.     We  soon  struck  where 
a  herd  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  passed,  pursued  and  came  in  sight 
about  eight  o'clock,  when  they  appeared,  at  a  dbtance,  like  an  army 
of  Indians,  moving  aloni^  in  single  (iie ;  a  large  buck  of  at  least  four 
feet  between  tlie  horns  leading  the  van,  and  one  of  equal  ni^gpUude 
bringuig  up  the  rear.     We  followed  till  near  night,  without  being  cyues    - 
able  to  get  within  point  blank  shot    Shortly  after  we  saw  three  elk  by  — 
themselves,  near  a  copse  of  wood;  approached  near  them  and  broke -=3! 
the  shoulder  of  one,  but  he  ran  off  with  his  companions.    Just  as  I  ■aii  li" 
about  to  follow,  I  observed  a  buck  deer  lying  in  tlie  grass,  which  1  -i 
shot  behiml  the  eyes,  when  he  fell  over.     I  walked  up  to  him,  put  my^ 
foot  on  his  liorns  and  examined  the  shot,  upon  which   he  sooited,.^ 
bounced  up,  and  fell  about  five  steps  from  me.    This  I  considered  his^ 
last  efibrt,  but  soon  after,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  he  jumped  up  and^ 
ran  off;  he  stopped  frequently ;  we  pursued  him,  expecting  him  to  fall  3 
every  minute,  by  which  we  were  led  from  the  pursuit  of  the  wounded^ 
elk.    After  having  wearied  ourselves  out  in  this  unsuccessful  ohase^p 
we  returned  to  pursue  the  wounded  elk,  and  when  we  came  up  to 
party,  foand  him  missing  from  the  flock.     Shot  another  in  tiie  iMidy, 
but  my  bin  being  small  he  likewise  escaped ;  wounded  another  dfcer. 
Being  now  hungry',  cold,  and  fatigued,  after  having  wounded 
deer  and  two  elk,  we  were  obliged  to  encamp,  in  a  point  of  hemlock::^ 
woods,  on  the  head  of  Clear  river.     The  large  herd  of  elk  lay  abouL:^ 
one  mile  from  us,  in  tiie  prairie.     Our  want  of  success  I  ascribe  to  the^ 
smallness  of  our  balls,  and  to  our  inexperience  in  following  tlie  track, 
after  wounding  them,  for  it  is  very  seldom  a  deer  drops  on  the 
when^  he  is  shot.  ^ 

''  Sundai/^  3d  Novanber. — Rose  pretty  early  and  went  in  pursuit  o&^ 
tlu;  elk ;  wounded  one  buck  deer  on  the  way ;  passed  many  droves  of 
elk  and  buiFalo,  but  being  m  the  middle  of  an  immense  pndrie,  knew  if 
wiis  folly  to  attempt  to  shoot  tliem.     Wounded  several  deer,  but 
none ;  in  fact,  1  knew  I  could  shoot  as  many  deer  as  any  body,  but 
thcv  myself  nor  companion  could  find  one  in  ten,  where  an  experienced- 
hunter  would  have  got  all  h<;  shot.     About  sundown  we  saw  a  hcrS 
crossing  the  prairie  towards  us,  which  induced  us  to  sit  down;  twcv 
bucks^  more  curious  than  the  others,  came  pretty  close.     T  struck  on^ 
of  thf  m  behind  the  Ibre-slioulder ;  he  did  not  go  mon)  than  twenty  yards* 
before  he  fell  and  died.     This  was  the  cause  of  much  exultation*  be* 
cause  it  fulfilled  my  dotrrmination,  and  as  we  had  been  two  days  ami 
u)&h:s  without  victuals,  it  was  a  very  acceptable  prizx^. — After  havlofl 
prnci  o<lrd  abotit  a  mile  faiiher,  we  made  a  fire,  anil  with  much  labour 
uvl  j>aiTi'  got  c"ir  in(  :il  to  it;  tlio  wolves  feasting  upon  one  half  while 
»*r:  ^  cr  •  c;iri }  \ri:  nwjiy  the  other.    We  were  now  provisioned,  but  were 
Mill  in  want  ol"  w:iter;  the  snow  being  all  melted;  finding  my  thirst 
--  cry  e::ceBsivf-  in  the  night,  T  went  in  search  nf  water,  and  was  mucis 
burprisrd,  aft^r  having  gone  about  a  mile,  to  strike  the  Missisfdppi  ?  here 
'  fiiif'd  my  hat,  and  retur'*^  d  to  my  companion." 
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The  farther  progress  of  the  party  was  much  impeded  by  the 
necessity  of  dragging  their  ammuDition  and  baggage  on  sledges^ 
and  by  unfortunate  alternations  in  the  weather  from  frost  to  thaw. 
They  passed  several  weeks  in  thb  dreary  and  tardy  journey,  being 
frequently  unable  to  advance  above  a  few  miles  in  a  day ;  and 
they  found  the  Mississippi  now  diminbhed  to  the  width  of  one 
hundred  yards,  and  holding  generally  a  slow  course  through  a  level 
country.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  they  reached 
Leech-lake,  the  principal  source  of  the  river,  and  were  hospitably 
Teceived  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  association  of 
Canada  fur-traders,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  North* 
west  Company.  Adventurous  as  Mr.  Pike  was,  he  could  not  help 
being  surprised  that  any  inducements  should  be  suflScient  to  pre- 
vail on  men  to  withdraw  from  civilized  society,  and  pass  season 
tfter  season  in  so  inhospitable  a  solitude.  This  is,  however,  only 
one  of  the  many  ramificationB  of  the  Northwest  Company. 

*^  The  fiir  trade  in  Canada  has  always  been  considered  as  an  object  of 
die  first  importance  to  that  colony,  and  has  beeu  cherished  by  the 
leapecdve  governors  of  that  province,  by  eveiy  regulation  in  their 
yower,  under  both  the  French  and  English  administrations.  The  great 
and  almost  unlimited  influence  the  traders  of  that  country  had  acquired 
mwex  the  savages,  were  severely  felt,  and  will  long  be  remembered,  by 
the  citizens  on  our  frontiers. 

*^  In  tlie  year  1766,  the  trade  was  first  extended  from  Michiltimac' 
Uoac  to  the  northwest,  by  a  few  advcnturrrs,  whose  mode  of  life  ou 
the  voyage,  and  short  residence  in  civil  society,  obtained  for  them  thf 
appellatioo  of  Coureurs  des  Bois.    From  this  trifling  be|2:inning  arose 
the  present  Northwest  Company,  who,  notwitlistaiiding  the  repeated 
attacks  made  on  their  trade,  have  withstood  ever}  shock,  and  arc  now. 
by  a  coalition  of  the  late  X  T  Company,  established  on  so  firm  a  basis, 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  every  opposition  that  can  be  made  by  private  indi- 
viduals.    By   a  late  purchase  of  the  king's  posts  in  Canada,  the} 
extended  their  lines  of  trade  from  Hudson^s  bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
up  that  river  on  both  sides  to  the  lakes,  from  thence  to  Lake  Supcrioui, 
ai  which    place  the  Northwest  Company  have  their  head  quartern. 
This  jear  they  have  despatched  a  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  a  voyage  of  tradr 
aid  discoveiy  down  Mackenzie's  river  to  the  North  Sea,  and  also  a 
Mr.  M'Kay  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  pi-oceed  to  the  westen.* 
seeao  with  the  same  objects.     They  have  had  a  gentleman  by  the  nam^ 
4  Thomson,  making  a  geographical  survey  of  the  northwest  part  o!' 
'die  continent:  who  for  three  years,  with  an  astonishing  spirit  of  enter- 
fiise  and  perseverance,  passed  over  all  that  extensive  and  unknowrt 
SQuntry*    His  establishment,  atthou;;h  not  splendid,  (tlie  mode  of  (rn- 
▼eliing  not  admitting  it,)  was  such  as  to  allow  of  tlie  most  uiiliniitrd 
expenses  in  every  thing  necessary  to  facilitate  his  inquiries,  and  he  i^ 
engag;ed  in  digesting  the  important  results  of  his  undertaking.'*' 


The  recent  occurrences  in  our  contest  with  the  Americans,  on 
fk  side  of  Canada,  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  continued  Inflir- 
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ence  of  our  government  and  traders  over  their  savage  neighbouis. 
At  Leech-lake,  the  agent  of  the  Northwest  Company  lived  in  a 
house  sufficiently  fortified  to  withstand  any  attack  from  the  Indians 
in  a  moment  of  discontent,  and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  occa- 
sion of  any  public  transaction.  The  latter  practice,  however,  on 
the  territory  of  a  difl^erent  power,  was  wholly  contrsoy  to  national 
usage ;  and  Mr.  Pike  found  no  difficalty  m  obtaming  from  the 
agent  a  promise  to  desist  in  future  from  this  and  other  political  irre* 
gularifies.  Having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  sa^'a* 
ges,  he  explained  to  them  the  transfer,  from  Spain  and  France,  of 
(he  sovereignty  of  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  United  States, 
and  made  them  promise  to  conclude  peace  with  the  adjoining  tribes. 
Aftc)  ward,  taking  with  him  two  of  the  young  warriors  as  deputies 
to  the  American  head-quarters,  he  proceeded  on  his  return  to  the 
south.  In  this  part,  as  in  the  voyage  up  the  river,  his  journal  is 
composed  with  a  minuteness  which,  however  valuable  in  an  official 
report,  has  little  interest  for  the  public  at  large.  On  passmg  the 
small  tribe  of  Indians  called,  by  French  travellers,  Fols-Avoiny 
he  was  struck  with  their  superiority  over  tlieir  neighbouis  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  When  drawing  nearer  home,  about  lat.  39.  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  instance  of  tjie  va^t  mullitudes 
of  pigeons,  which  are  to  be  found  in  certain  favourable  siluatious. 

^'  About  ten  miles  above  Salt  river  wc  stopped  at  some  islands  where 
there  were  pigeon  roosts,  and  in  about  fiUeeu  minutes  my  men  had 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  brought  on  board,  about  three  huoditiii.  I  . 
frequently  heard  of  tlic  fecundity  of  this  bird,  but  never  gave  credit  to 
what  I  then  thought  to  approach  the  marvellous;  but  really  the  most 
fervid  imagination  cannot  conceive  their  numbers.  Their  noise  in  tlie 
woods  was  like  the  condnued  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  ground  may 
be  said  to  have  been  absolutely  covered  with  their  excrement.  The 
youne;  ones  which  we  killed  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  old ;  they  could 
fly  about  ten  step?,  and  were  one  mass  of  fat;  their  craws  were  filled 
with  acorns  and  the  wild  pea.  They  were  still  reposing  on  their  nests, 
which  were  merely  small  bunches  of  sticks  joined,  with  which  all  the 
small  trees  were  covered." 

We  now  come  tb  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  journal  of 
an  expedition  to  the  westward,  towards  that  |)ortion  of  the  ioi* 
mense   territory  of  Louisiana  which   bordci-s  on  New  Mexico. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  twofold ;— to  lay  the  basis  of  a  ^ 

good  understanding  between  the  Americans  and  the  Indians  of  * 

this  quarter ; — and  to  ascertain  the  direction,  extent,  and  naviga-  * 

tion  of  the  two  great  rivers  known  by  the  names  of  Arkansaw  ^ 

and  Red  River.     In  (his,  as  in  the  former  expedition,  the  season  ^ 

was  too  far  advanced,  and   the  adventurers  were  again  doomed  J 

to  suffer  tlie  inclemency  of  winter.     Having  visited  the  savage  . 

tribes  of  the  Osages  and  Pawnee?,  whose  manners  are  rather  fullj  , 

.s 
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detcribed,  the  partj  held  a  southern  course  to  the  Arkansaw ;  and^ 

OD  reaching  its  banks,  one  division  set  out  on  a  voyage  down  the 

river,  irhile  Mr.  Pike  and  the  other  division  marched  in  a  western 

direction  towards  its  source.     Their  support  was  derived  from 

the  bulfaioes  and  other  beasts  of  game  which  they  succeeded  in 

shooting.  They  observed  in  their  progress  many  burrowing  places, 

CM*,  as  he  terms  them,  "  towns"  of  the  squirrels,  or  pralrie-do'^s, 

oalled  by  the  savages  "  wish-ton- wish;"  and  he  gives  rather  a 

ainute  account  of  the  economy  of  these  animals : 

**  The  sites  of  thdr  towns  are  generally  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near 
some  smali  creek  or  pond,  in  order  to  be  couveiiicut  for  water,  and  that 
tlie  high  ground  whicli  they  inhabit  may  not  be  subject  to  inundatioD. 
IlieiT  resideace,  being  under  ground,  is  burrowed,  and  the  earth 
bnught  out  is  made  to  answer  tlie  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the 
"wiAer,  and  affording  an  elevated  place  in  wet  seasons  to  repose  on,  and 
u>  give  them  a  fiirther  and  more  distinct  view  of  tlie  comitry.  Their 
liolei  descend  in  a  spiral  form,  on  wiiich  account  I  could  never  ascer- 
tain their  depth ;  but  I  once  had  a  hundred  and  forty  kettles  of  water 
poured  into  one  of  them,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  occupant,  but  with- 
oat  eftct.  In  the  circuit  of  the  villages  they  clear  off  all  the  grass,  and 
ft|  ktve  the  earth  bare  of  vegetation ;  but  whether  this  be  from  an  instinct 
^\  tiiey  ponen  inclining  them  to  keep  the  ground  thus  cleared,  or  whe- 
ther they  make  use  of  the  herbage  as  food,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter^ 
fehe.  The  latter  opinion  I  think  is  entitled  to  a  preference,  as  their 
teeth  designate  them  to  be  of  the  granivorous  species,  and  I  know  of 
Bsslher  substance  which  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  their  stations 
%  wUch  they  could  subsist :  for  they  never  extend  their  excursions 
Me  than  half  a  mile  from  their  burrows.  They  are  of  a  dark  brown 
coloar,  eseept  their  bellies,  which  are  white;  their  tails  are  not  so  long 
n  those  of  our  gray  squirrels,  but  arc  shaped  precisely  the  same, 
^ir  teeChi  head,  nails,  and  bo<ly,  are  those  of  tltc  perfect  squirrel, 
except  that  they  are  generally  fatter  than  that  animal  Their  villages 
wnetimes  extend  over  two  and  three  miles  square,  in  whicli  there  must 
be  iotiunKrable  hosts  of  them,  as  there  is  generally  a  burrow  every  tea 
Iteps,  containing  two  or  more  inhabitants,  and  you  see  new  ones  partly 
^vated  on  all  the  borders  of  the  town.  We  killed  great  immbcrs 
tf  these  animals  with  our  rifles,  and  found  them  excellent  meat  after 
tbey  were  exposed  a  m^hi  or  two  to  the  frost,  by  which  means  the 
ndjoess  acquired  by  their  subterraneous  dwelling  is  corrected.  As 
7^  approach  their  towns,  you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry  of 
t  J  thh-ton-wiBb,  from  which  they  derive  their  name  with  the  Indians, 
'  Ottered  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  manner.  Tou  then  observe  their:  all 
■ttnating  to  the  entrance  of  their  burrows,  where  they  post  them- 
Vhnet,  and  watch  even  the  slightest  movement  that  you  make.  It 
i^nires  a  very  nice  shot  with  a  rifle  to  kill  them,  as  they  niost  be 
W  dead;  for  as  long  a»  life  exists  they  continue  to  work  into  their 
•^  It  was  extremely  dan^roiis  to  pass  through  their  towns,  as  they 
^  Aoonded  with  rattlesnakes,  l>otli  of  the  yellow  and  black  species,  mA^ 

•^'*    TaL.  III.  iV«i»  Serits.  h 
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strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  seen  the  viBb*ton*wiflh,  the  nttle- 
8uake,  the  horii-frog,  with  which  tlie  prair'e  abounds,  (termed  bj  the 
Spaniards  the  chameiion,  from  their  taking  no  viable  susteoance,)  and 
a  land  tortoise,  all  take  refuge  iu  the  same^hole*  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assert  that  it  was  their  common  place  of  resort,  bat  I  have  witnessed 
Uie  fact  in  more  than  one  instance.'^ 

The  length  of  the  march  in  searcli  of  the  head  of  die  ArkaiH 
siiaw  greatly  exceeded  calculation ;  and  the  weather  having  become 
very  severe,  ilfe  travellers  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  theu* 
horses.  Mr.  Pike,  however,  was  determined  to  peraeveret  al- 
though the  clothing  of  his  men  was  not  caJcuIated  for  a  wmter 
campsugnu  In  the  course  of  his  march,  he  had  heard  of  the  safe 
return  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  from  tlieir  long  peregrina- 
tions, and  theur  success  tended  to  encourage  his  party  to  proceed. 
They  advanced  accordufigly,  day  after  day,  at  first  to  the  west, 
and  afterwards  to  the  south,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  a  river 
which  they  conceived  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Arkanaaw. 
The  most  striking  object  m  this  dreary  progress  was  an  inuneBse 
mountain,  (p.  225.)  the  height  of  which  they  calculated  at  18,M0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  an  elevation  inferior  to  few  moan- 
tains  except  Chimborazo.  It  was  known  to  the  savages  for  aete- 
ral  hundred  miles  around,  and  formed  the  northwestern  boundaiy 
to  the  excurskns  of  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico.  In  vain  the 
adventurous  party  attempted  to  ascend  its  sides,  since,  before 
they  were  half  way  up,  tney  marched  in  snow  which  ceaclied  to 
th^  middles ;  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  peraeve- 
n\^ce  in  the  attempt  at  such  a  season  would  lead  to  fidal  conse- 
quences.  Even  in  lower  and  less  exposed  quarters,  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  weather,  and  the  effects  of  snow-storms  in  driving 
the  beasts  of  game  to  places  of  shelter,  had  nearly  been  produc- 
tive of  melancholy  results. 

'^  1 1th  Jaiitfai3/.— When  wc  halted  at  the  woods  at  eight  o^elock  §ar 
cqcampment,  after  getting!  Ares  made,  we  discovered  that  the  fe^  of 
nine  of  our  men  were  frozen,  and  to  add  to  the  misfortune,  of  both  (^ 
those  whom  we  called  hunters  among  the  number.  This  night  we  had 
uo  provision. 

^^Next  day. — ^We  started  out  two  of  the  men  least  injured;  the 
doctor  and  myself  (who  fortunately  were  untouched  by  the  frost) 
also  went  out  to  hunt  for  something  to  preserve  existence.  Near 
ovecdug  we  wounded  a  buffalo  with  diree  balls,  but  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  liim  i-un  off  notwithstanding.  We  concluded  it  was 
useless  to  go  home  to  add  to  the  general  gloom,  and  went  anioiip(st 
^mn  rocks  where  we  encan)|)ed,  and  sat  up  all  night ;  as  fron  die 
hitcnsc  cold  it  Mas  imi>086ible  to  sleep :  also  hungry  and  wMiont 
•  over. 
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« IMk  Jamiaty.^^'We  again  took  the  fleld,  aad  after  crawlins  aboat 
i  mile  lu  the  snow,  go|.  to  shoot  eight  times  among  a  gang  of  buiTa- 
■,  and  could  plainly  perceive  two  or  three  to  be  badly  wounded,  but 

accident  they  took  tht  wind  of  us,  and  to  luir  great  mortification 
re  all  able  to  run  off.  By  this  time  I  was  brcome  extremely  weak 
1  faint,  being  the  fourth  day  since  we  had  received  sustenance,  the 
ole  of  which  time  we  were  marching  hai'd,  and  the  last  night  had 
ircely  closed  our  eyes  to  sleep.  We  were  then  inclming  our  course 
i  point  of  wood,  determined  to  remain  absent  and  die  by  ourselves 
her  than  return  to  our  camp  and  behold  the  misery  of  our  poor 
Dpanions;  when  we  discovered  a  ^ang  of  buffaloes  coming  along  at 
ne  distance.  With  great  exertiou  I  made  out  to  ru!i  and  place  mj- 
r  lidiind  some  cedars,  and  by  the  greatest  good  luck  the  first  shot 
pped  one,  which  we  killed  in  tlirec  more  shots,  and  by  the  dusk  had 
.  each  of  us  a  hea\'y  load,  willi  wliich  we  determined  immediately 
proceed  to  the  camp  in  order  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  our  roe^,  and 
Ty  them  some  relief.  We  arrived  there  about  twelve  o'clock,  antl 
en  I  llirew  my  load  down,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  myself 
Bi  falling :  I  was  attacked  with  a  giddiness  which  lasted  for  some 
autes.  On  the  countenances  of  the  men  was  not  a  frown,  nor  watt 
re  a  desponding  eye ;  all  seemed  happy  to  hail  their  officer  ami 
qiaiiions;  yet  not  a  mouthful  had  they  eaten  tor  four  days.  On 
nnding  what  were  their  thoughts,  the  sergeant  replied,  the  most 
tost  had  determined  to  pet  out  on  the  morrow  in  search  of  us ;  and 

retnm  unless  they  found  us,  or  killed  something  to  preserve  the 
s  of  their  starving  companions.^ 

Proceeding  in  a  Bouf  hem  direction^  the  travellers  diacovered»  by 
aid  of  a  glass,  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  southeast,  which 
y  believed  to  be  the  Red-river,  and  consequently  within  the 
its  of  Ijoutniana.  They  had  now  exchanged  the  inhospitable 
untairhtrack,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  for  a  more  kindly 
ion,  and  had  bepm  to  recover  their  fatigne ;  when  the  arrival 
a  Spanish  hunting  party  apprized  them  that  they  had  gone  he- 
ld the  frontier,  and  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in 
w  Mexico.  Mr.  Pike,  finding  his  mistake,  consented  to  accom- 
ly  the  Spaniards  to  Santa  F'6,  the  reudence  of  the  governor, 
1  to  render  an  account  of  the  object  of  his  expedition*  Santa 
is  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  built  in  the  wretched  style 
ich  may  naturally  be  expected  in  so  remote  a  region.  Poor, 
irevcr,  as  were  its  inhabitants,  the  appearance  of  the  American 
Fellers  was  not  such  as  to  excite  their  respect.  Mr«  P.  ob- 
vea: 

'  Wlirn  we  pn  seiitcd  ourselves  at  Santa  F^  I  was  dressed  in  a 
r  of  blue  trowscre,  niockinsons,  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  cap,  made 
icarlet  cloth,  lined  with  fox  skius;  and  my  poor  fellows  in  le^ngs, 
pcii  cloths,  and  leather  coats ;  and  not  a  lint  in  the  whole^  party. 
b  appearance  was  extremely  mortifying  to  us  all,  especially  as 
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soldien;  and  alibough  some  of  the  officers  used  frequently  to  flbaerre 
to  me, ''  that  worth  made  the  man,^  \iith  a  variety  of  adages  to  tlic 
same  amount,  vet  the  first  impression  made  on  the  ignoiant  is  hard  to 
eradicate;  and  a  greater  proof  caonot  be  giveo  of  the  iguoraoce  of  the 
common  people,  than  their  asking  if  we  lived  in  houses,  or  io  camps 
like  the  Indians;  or  if  we  wore  hats  in  our  country.  These  observie 
tions  are  sufFicient  to  show  the  impression  our  savage  appearance  made 
among  them.'' 

The  goTernor  of  Santa  Fe,  declining  to  pass  a  declsioa  on  Mn 
Pike's  conduct,  sent  him  and  his  attendants  forward  to  the  gene* 
ral  of  the  province,  whose  station  was  at  the  town  of  Chihuahua, 
situated  a  great  way  to  the  south.  The  general  chose  to  retabl 
the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Pike's  papers,  under  the  impression  of  their 
containing  information  relative  to  the  Spanish  territory ;  but  Mr. 
P.  was  enabled  to  preserve  a  proportion  of  them  by  secreting 
them  about  the  persons  and  even  in  the  guns  of  his  soldiers.  His 
journey  through  the  Spanish  territory  was  of  extraordinary  Ieiigth| 
but  the  season  bad  now  become  more  favourable,  and  he  met  wttfii 
tolerable  accommodation  at  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  priests.  On 
one  occasion,  he  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  zeal  of  tlieae 
ecclesiastics  in  making  converts: 

^*  7th  March, — Marched  at  nine  o'clock  through  a  couotiy  better 
cultivated  and  inhabited  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  Arrived  at 
Albuquerque,  a  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kio  del  Norte.  We 
were  received  by  father  Ambrosio  Guerra  in  a  veiy  flattering mamier, 
and  led  into  his  hall,  from  thence,  after  taking  some  refreshment,  into 
au  inner  apartment,  where  he  ordered  his  adopted  childreu  of  ths 
female  sex  to  appear,  when  tliey  came  in  by  turns.  Tliey  were  ludiaDS 
of  various  nations— Spanish,  French,  and  finally,  two  young  girls  whOy 
from  their  complexion,  I  conceived  to  be  English :  on  perceiving  i 
Doticrd  them,  he  ordered  the  rest  to  retire,  many  of  whom  were  beau- 
tifuK  and  directed  these  two  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa  bcMe  me.  Thus 
situated,  he  told  me  that  they  had  been  taken  to  the  east  by  the 
letans,  passed  from  one  nation  to  the  other  until  he  purcliased  themi 
(at  that  time  infants,)  tmt  they  could  recollect  neither  names  nor  Ia»* 
guage.  Concluding  they  were  my  countrywomen,  lie  ordered  them 
to  embrace  me  as  a  mark  of  their  friendship,  to  which  they  appeared 
notliinv  loth.  We  then  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  consisted  of  various 
dishes,  excellent  wines,  and,  to  crown  all,  we  wore  waited  upon  by  half 
a  dozen  of  those  beautiful  girls,  who,  like  Hebe  at  the  feast  of  th^  gods^ 
converted  our  wine  into  nectar,  and  with  their  ambrosial  breath  died 
incense  on  our  cups.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  priest  beckoned 
to  me  to  follow  him,  and  led  me  into  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  he 
had  the  rich  and  majestic  Iniases  of  various  saints,  and  in  the  nidat 
the  crucified  Jesus,  crowned  with  thorns,  but  with  rich  rays  of  sroldeo 
glory  surrounding  his  head.  The  room  being  hung  with  black  silk  -cur* 
tains,  served  to  augment  the  gloom  and  majesty  of  the  scene.  Wiiea  h9 
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vouceived  my  imagiQatkm  sufficknlly  wrought  up,  he  put  oo  a  black 
^wa  and  mitre,  kneeled  before  the  croBs,  took  hold  oi  my  hand,  and 
eodeavoured  gently  to  pull  me  down  beside  him :  on  my  refusal,  he 
prayed  fervently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rose,  laid  his  hands  on  my 
shouldert,  and  as  I  conceived  blessed  me;  be  then  said  to  me,  **  You 
will  uoi  be  a  christi.io.  O,  wliat  a  pity !  O,  what  a  pity !"  Ue  theu 
Ukxew  off  his  robes,  took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  out  to  the  company, 
smiling;  but  the  scene  I  had  gone  through  made  too  serious  an 
impression  on  my  mind  to  be  ei-adicated,  until  we  took  our  departure 
an  hour  after,  having  received  great  marks  of  favour  from  the  Father." 

In  our  reports  of  Mr.  Humboldt's  work,  we  entered  so  fully 
into  the  general  features  of  the  Spanbh  territory  in  Mexico,  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  more  limited  details  of 
Mr.  Pike.  Notwithstanding  a  prohibition  from  the  Spaniards,  he 
found  means  to  note,  every  evening,  the  observations  of  the  day : 
but  his  remarks,  when  they  are  not  founded  on  subsequent  read- 
ing, are  necessarily  confined  to  the  result  of  personal  observation. 
We  pass  over  accordingly  his  local  descriptions,  (pp.  265.  334;^ 
&c.)  and  even  his  more  explicit  report  (p.  377.)  of  the  inilitary 
Sorce  of  Mexico,  since  recent  events  must  have  greatly  altered 
the  nature  of  its  composition.  It  may,  however,  be  instructive 
to  our  readers  to  learn  some  particulars  of  the  method  of  deriving 
advantage  from  the  immense  herds  of  horses  which  run  wild  in  the 
)lesican  empire,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Texas : 

.  ^  I  observed  on  the  prairie  a  herd  of  horses ;  when  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  they  discovered  us,  and  immediately  approached, 
making  the  earth  tremble  under  them  ;  they  brought  to  my  recollection 
a  cbarc^e  of  cavalry.  Tliey  stopped  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
view  them.  Amongst  them  there  were  some  very  beautiful  bays,  blacks, 
and  grays,  and  i[ideed  of  all  colours.  AVe  fired  at  a  black  horse  with 
an  idea  of  creasing  him,  but  did  not  succeed :  they  flourislied  round, 
and  returned  again  to  view  us.  We  theu  returned  to  camp.  In  the 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  the  experiment,  we  equipped  six  of 
our  fleetest  coursers  with  riders,  and  ropes  to  noose  the  wild  horses,  if 
10  our  power  to  come  amongst  the  herd.  They  stood  until  we  ap- 
proached williin  forty  yards,  neighing  and  whinnying,  when  the  chase 
be&an,  which  we  continued  two  miles  without  success.  Two  of  our 
horses  ran  up  with  them,  but  we  could  not  take  them.  Returned  to 
eamp.  1  have  since  lauglied  at  our  folly  for  endeavouring  to  take  the 
wild  horses  in  that  manner,  which  is  scarcely  ever  attempted  even  with 
the  fleetest  animals  and  most  expert  ropers." — 

^  The  method  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  in  taking  them  is  as  follows : 
dwy  take  a  few  fleet  horses  and  proceed  into  the  country  where  the 
wild  animals  are  numerous ;  they  build  a  large  enclosure,  with  a  door 
which  enters  into  a  smaller  enclosure :  from  the  entrance  of  tlie  large 
pen  they  project  wings  out  into  the  prairie  to  a  great  distance,  and  tlien 
set  up  bushes,  &o.  to  induce  the  horses  when  pursued  to  enter  within 
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these  wiogfl.  After  these  preparations  are  made,  the7  ^^P  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
for  a  small  drove ;  for  if  tliey  imfortunatcly  should  start  too  large  a  one, 
thej  either  burst  open  the  pen  or  fill  it  up  with  the  dead  bodies,  and  the 
remaiuder  run  over  them  and  escape;  in  which  case  the  party  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  place,  as  the  stench  arising  from  the  putrid  car- 
casses would  be  insupportable,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  pen  would 
not  receive  others.  But  should  they  succeed  in  dnving  in  a  few,  say 
two  or  tliree  hundred,  they  select  the  handsomest  and  youngest,  noose 
them,  and  take  them  into  the  small  enclosure,  then  turn  out  the  others. 
After  which,  by  starving,  preventing  them  from  taking  any  repose,  and 
continually  keeping  them  in  motion,  they  subdue  them  by  degrees,  and 
finally  break  them  to  submit  to  the  saddle  and  bridle.'' 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  inhospitable  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  bounded  his  journey  to  the  west,  is  the  highest 
ground  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  The  Arkansaw  being  navi- 
gable by  proper  boats  till  within  two  hundred  miles  of  its  source, 
the  extent  of  land  carriage,  on  raepchandise  destined  for  the  waters 
flowing  westward  across  the  continent  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
would  not  (p.  223.)  much  exceed  that  distance.  Naturalists  have 
been  at  a  great  loss  to  account  for  the  want  of  timber  along  vast 
tracts  of  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  western 
ocean :  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  regions  never  were 
wooded,  the  soil  being  in  general  too  sandy  to  retain  moisture. 
Nor  are  the  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude,  except  in  winter, 
the  ground  in  many  parts  being  dried  and  parched  during  the  warm 
season,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  sand  rolling  like  an  African 
desert  in  all  the  fanciful  forms  of  the  waves  of  the  sen.  One  good 
consequence,  however,  may  arise  from  the  barren  nature  of  these 
solitudes ; — ^we  mean,  a  stoppage  to  the  endless  wanderings  of  the 
frontier-settlers  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  one  new  pro- 
vince after  another  has  been  traversed,  with  as  much  impatience 
as  if  no  part  of  the  settled  country  afibrded  the  mean^  of  acquiring 
a  comfortable  livelihood.  If  this  rage  for  rambling  cannot  be  re- 
linquished, let  its  votaries  at  least  pay  attention  to  the  cautions 
which  arc  necessary  in  taking  up  their  abode  in  an  uncleared 
country. 

"  In  a  country  covered  with  timber,  the  new  emigrants  are  generally 
sickly,  which  may  very  justly  be  attributed  to  the  putrescent  vege- 
table matter  which  they  put  into  fermentation  in  clearing;  and  by  re- 
maining on  the  ground,  inhaling  all  the  air  which  arises  from  the 
effluvia,  intermittents  supervene,  and  bilious  attacks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances malignant  fevers.  These  remarks  are  proved  by  the  observa- 
tion of  all  the  first  settlers  of  our  western  frontiers,  that  those  places 
which  in  tlie  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  become  perfectly  healthy, 
are  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  quite  the  reverse,  and  generally 
cost  them  the  loss  of  two  or  three  members  of  tbeir  families.    I  nre- 
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. that  this  dreadful  effect  might  he  remedied  if  the  settlers  would  90 

with  the  working  hands  and  fell  the  timber  and  destroy  the  vegetation 
in  the  spring,  and  in  the  fall  when  dry  bum  it,  but  not  reside  on 
the  phfCe  for  at  least  the  first  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
tfane  the  atmosphere  would  by  these  means  not  be  affected  by  the 
morWd  exhalations  arising  from  the  before-mentiooed  causes;  and  the 
place  would  be  as  healthy  a  residence  as  any  other  in  the  same 
cUmate." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a  summary  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  was  traversed  in  Mr.  Pike's 
second  journey : 

Abstract  of  Indian  Nations. 
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The  degree  of  correctness  with  which  these  journals  appear  is, 
in  some  measure,  owing  to  the  care  of  the  editor  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  Mr.  Thomas  Ree^ ;  the  extent  of  whose  interference  is 
eiplaioed  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  book,  and  exempli- 
fisd  in  several  amendments  inserted  (see  p.  248,  &c.)  in  the  shape 
of  notes.  He  might,  however,  have  carried  his  editorial  labours 
•omewhat  £u1her,  and  have  corrected  numerous  negligences  of 
stylet  sncli  for  example  aa  (p.  256.)  '^  the  party  hove  in  sight  \** 
(p.  272.)  <<  the  old  veteran;"  and  the  stranger  error  still  of  calling 
a  Spanish  adjutant  (p.  322.)  **  old  and  veteran."  In  general,  how- 
ever, though  inelegant  and  even  inaccurate,  the  language  is  suited 
I0  the  plain  character  of  the  narrative.  Mr.  Pike  is  no  dealer  in 
mperfluous  description ;  nor  does  he  expand  his  relation  by  a 
tedioiia  accumulation  of  subordinate  particulars.  His  attempts  at 
general  observations  are  less  successful,  and  he  was  deficient  in 
knowledge  and  compass  of  reflection ;  though  he  is  nowise  liable, 
even  in  passages  ungracious  to  a  British  eye,  (as  pp.  387. 389.)  to 
the  chai^  of  intentional  partiality.  It  is  with  too  much  truth  that 
he  laments  (p.  389.)  the  unfavourable  impression  towards  England, 
that  was  excited  among  the  Spaniards  of  Paraguay  by  the  rapa- 
city  of  Sir  Home  Popham«— Mr.  Pike  is  evidently  a  man  of  warm 
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feelings,  but  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  ambitious  of  she 
them*  In  speaking  of  the  young  [ndians  who  consented  to  ac 
panj  him  from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  American  1 
quarters,  he  adds ;  **  I  determined  that  it  should  be  my  care  i 
to  make  them  regret  the  noble  confidence  placed  in  me, 
would  have  protected  their  lives  with  my  own.  I  gave  my 
soldiers  a  dance  and  a  dram;  they  attempted  to  got  more  jii 
but  a  firm  and  peremptory  denial  convinced  them  I  was  not ' 
trifled  with."  Again,  on  receiving  a  message  from  two  of  hi 
fortunate  attendants,  who,  from  inability  to  march,  had  been 
voidably  Ifeft  behind  for  a  time  in  the  dreary  region  near  the  soi 
of  the  Arkansaw,  he  says : 

«  They  sent  on  to  me  some  of  the  bones  taken  oiit  of  their  feel 
conjured  me  by  all  that  was  sacred  not  to  leave  them  to  pcric 
from  the  civilized  world.  O !  little  did  they  know  my  heart,  if 
coald  suspect  me  of  conduct  so  ana:eneroU8 !  No,  before  thoy  sl 
be  left,  I  would  for  months  have  carried  the  end  of  a  litter,  in  < 
to  secure  them  the  happiness  of  once  more  seeing  their  native  h 
and  being  received  in  the. bosom  of  a  grateful  country.^ 

The  zeal  and  perseverance  of  this  enterprising  parfy-  reci 
(see  prefatory  papers,  pp.  11,  12.  16.)  the  cordial  approbati 
the  American  government;  and  Mr.  Pike,  from  a  lieuteni 
.^was  promoted  first  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  next  to  th 
major. — As  a  topographical  survey,  his  book  is  highly  usef 
the  double  ground  of  accuracy  and  perspicuity :  but  it  can  scai 
be  accounted  an  amusing  production,  or  interesting  to  those 
ers  who  are  perpetually  on  the  search  for  the  pathetic  anc 
marvellous. 


Tlte  Queen^s  Wake:  A  Legendary  Poem.    By  James  Hog[ 

Ettrick  Shepherd.     8vo.     Pp.  353. 

[From  the  Seotith  IUticw.] 

The  dueen^s  Wake  is  the  work  of  a  person  whose  hu 
situation  in  life,  and  almost  total  want  of  education,  render  it  a 
extraordinary  production.  .  It  is  nothing  new,  in  these  day 
hear  of  shepherds  and  ploughmen  writing  poetry ;  but  since  E 
departed  the  f^cenc,  and  Blopniileld  has  survived  Iiis  original 
brity,  it  is  rare  enough  to  meet  with  a  shepherd  who  can  wri 
so  elevated  and  polished  a  style  as  the  work  before  us  disp 
The  efforts  of  this  new  candidate  for  fame  are  the  more  de 
ing  of  our  favourable  consideration,  that  he  does  not,  like  mai 
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lie  same  class,  rest  his  claims  to  esteem  upon  any  thing  so  vague 
ind  foolish  as  heaven-taught  knowledge,  or  a  natural  inspiration ; 
but  comes  before  us  upon  the  broad  and  rational  ground  of  great 

Crseverance  and  long  practice.  He  is  not  one  t)f  those  who 
ve  been  suddenly  quickened  into  life,  and  who  usually  sink  as 
Boddenly  into  oblivion.  He  presents  the  ciu'ious  spectacle  of  a 
person  who  began  to  write  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  read-— who 
naked  and  sullied  his  fame  by  publishing  long  before  his  produce 
tions  were  fit  for  appearing  before  the  public ; — but  who  has  had 
confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers  to  uphold  him  against  much 
discouragement,  until  he  has  at  length  reached  to  a  degree  of  ex* 
cellence  which  shows  the  folly  of  all  calculation  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  genius,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  him  a  high  and 
lasting  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

From  some  letters  which  were  prefixed  to  a  previous  publica-y 
tioD  of  Mr.  Hogg's,  entitled  *^  The  Mountain  Bard,"  it  appears 
that  he  held  the  humble  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  in  the  forest  of 
Ettrick,  until  within  these  few  years,  when  the  hope  of  gaining  re- 
Dovrn  by  his  poetical  talents  drew  him  from  his  obscurity  to  the 
more  genial  sphere  of  the  Scotish  metropolis*  His  progenitors, 
too,  were  all  shepherds  of  the  country,  and  none  of  them  appears 
to^hive  ever  risen  higher  than  the  situation  of  tenant*  In  their 
ovn  circle,  however,  the  Hoggs  were  a  people  of  rather  more  than 
crdioary  note.  There  is  an  old  song  of  their  exploits  which  bears 
(his  honourable  mention  of  their  prowess : 

<'  And  the  rough  Ho^gs  of  Fauldsliope, 
That  wear  both  wool  and  hair ;     * 
Thcre^s  nae  sic  Hog^s  as  Fauldshope's 
la  all  St.  BoswelPs  fair. 

But  the  hardy  Hoggs  of  Fauldshope, 
For  courage,  blood,  and  bane. 
For  the  wild  boar  of  Fauldshope, 
Like  him  was  never  naue.^' 

The  poet  is  the  second  son  of  Robert  Hogg  and  Margaret  Laid- 
hw,  whom  Walter  Scott  has  made  known  to  the  world  as  the 
source  of  many  of  those  traditionary  ballads  which  enrich  the 
**  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish  Border.'*  His  father,  like  himself, 
Was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  his  marriage;  .when,  having  saved  some  money,  he 
tt)ok  a  lease  of  the  farms  of  Ettrick-house  and  Ettrick-FIall.  In 
Ihis  andertaking  he  prospered  well  for  several  years,  when  a  sud- 
[  dm  fall  in  the  market,  and  the  failure  of  a  person  to  whom  he  had 
I  »old  the  greater  part  of  his  stock,  completely  ruined  him ;  he  lo«t 

Vol.  hi.  New  Smep,  H 
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his  farm,  and  was  reduced  to  his  primilive  situation  of  a  shepherd 
to  the  flocks  of  another* 

His  son  James,  who  was  now  about  six  jears  of  age,  had  been 
but  a  short  (ime  at  school,  and  (bis  unfortunate  event  put  a  prema- 
ture slop  to  his  education.  At  the  next  Whitsunday  after,  he  was 
hired  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  to  herd  cows,  and  in  thia 
menial  situation  he  continued  constantly  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  "  There  is  one  circumstance,"  he  says  very  archly, "  which 
has  led  some  to  imagine  that  my  abilities  as  a  servant  had  not  been 
very  exquisite — namely,  that  when  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  I 
had  served  a  dozen  of  masters."  We  should  rather  say,  that  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  genius  to  be  restless,  reluctant  under  servi* 
tude,  and  prone  to  change.  It  is  a  luxury  to  the  slave  to  have 
even  the  liberty  of  changing  his  fetters.  '^  During  all  thisperiod>" 
he  says,  **  I  neither  read  nor  wrote,  nor  had  1  access  to  any  books 
save  the  Bible.  I  was  greatly  taken  with  our  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  learned  the  most  of  them  by  heart,  and  have  a 
great  partiality  for  them  unto  this  day."  "  When  fourteen  years 
of  age,  I  saved  five  shillings  of  my  wages,  with  which  I  bought  an 
old  violin.  This  occupied  all  my  leisure  hours,  and  has  been  my 
favourite  amusement  ever  since.  I  had  conunoniy  no  spare  time 
from  labour  during  the  day ;  but  when  I  was  not  over  fatigued,  I 
generally  spent  an  hour  or  two  every  night  in  rubbing  over  my 
favourite  old  Scotish  tunes." 

From  the  occupation  of  herding  cows,  he  was  at  length  elevated 
to  "  the  more  honourable  one"  of  tending  sheep.  In  this  situa- 
tion, his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  gradually  extended, 
and  were  embraced  with  avidity.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  ob- 
tained a  peruisal  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, a  metrical  and  fabulous  work  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  and  the 
Gentle  Shepherd.  But  so  littfe  taste  for  poetry  had  the  author  as 
yd  evinced,  that  he  tells  us,  "  though  immoderately  fond  of  them, 
he  could  not  help  regretting  deeply  that  they  were  not  in  prose  ;^^ 
or  at  least  *^  in  the  same  kind  of  metre  with  the  psalms,  when  he 
could  have  borne  with  them."  At  Whitsunday,  1 790,  being  then 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  engaged  as  a  shepherd  with 
Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Blackhouse  ;  and  to  the  penetration  and  liberality 
of  this  gentleman  Hogg  is  perhaps  entirely  indebted  for  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made,  and  the  public  for  one  of  the  most  poetical 
geniuses  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Laidlaw  possessed  a  good  li- 
brary, and  being  attracted  by  the  inquisitive  and  thoughtful  dispo- 
sition of  his  young  shepherd,  gave  him  free  access  to  a  valuable 
store  of  information.  <<  No  sooner,"  says  Hogg,  ^'  did  I  begin  to 
read  so  as  to  understand,  than,  rather  prcmatui*ely,  I  began  to 
write."  Such  impatience  to  try  his  own  strength  indicated  un- 
doubtedly as  much  vanity  us  capacity  ;  but  bad  Hogg  never  be- 
gun to  write  till  he  was  satisfied  he  could  write  well,  he  would,  in 
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all  likeliliood,  never  have  written  al  all,  nor  cms  suu;^Iit  af(er  tliose 
qualifications  wliich  were  (o  enable  liiui  to  write  an  lie  has  'Jone. 
His  first  effort  in  writing  was  poetical — an  epibtle  to  a  friend, 
which  he  frankly  owns  was  a  piece  of  most  fulsome  flatlerj,  r.nd 
mostly  composed  of  borroired  lines  from  Dryclen's  "V'iri:;!!  anfl 
Harvey's  Life  of  Bnice.  He  soon,  however,  redeemed  hiui.-elf, 
ID  hib  own  estimation,  by  '^  An  Address  to  tfie  Duke  of  Buccleucli, 
in  behalf  o*  mysel  an'  ifber  poor  fo'k,"  which  he  assures  us  was 
'*  really  his  own;"  and  ever  since  he  has  continued  writing,  as  sub- 
jects presented  themselves  to  his  mind. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  was  the  only  person  who,  for  many  years,  pre- 
tended to  discover  thie  least  merit  in  the  author's  productions ;  he 
could  never  make  a  proselyte  to  his  opinion,  of  any  note,  except 
one,  who,  hi  a  short  time,  says  Hogg,  apostatized  ;  but  at  length 
some  of  his  pieces  having  been  shown  to  the  ccicbrdled  poet  of  ihr 
Border,  that  very  adequate  judge  was  as  much  struck  as  Mr.  Laid- 
law with  the  genius  of  the  author,  and  entered,  with  equal  earr 
nesrtnesa,  into  the  promotion  of  hijs  literary  views. 

"  Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  ay  : 
He  told  ni(i  where  the  relic  lay, 
Toiuted  my  way,  with  ready  will. 
Afar  on  Eltrick's  wildest  hill  ; 
^Vatched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye, 
And  wondcr'd  al  my  minstrelsy. 
lie  little  wcen'd  a  parents  ton(;ue 
Sucli  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung*" 

The  sequel  i?f  iMr.  Scott's  patronage  is  not  so  pleasing ;  but  we 
must  not  mar  the  'vantage  ground  of  our  story,  by  touching  njKm 
jealousies  which  no  man  wotdd  wish  to  believe,  and  all  must  alike 
regret  to  see  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 

As  yet  Hogg  had  published  nothing,  although  he  had  written 
much.  The  hit»lory  of  his  first  appearance  before  the  public, 
which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  is  singular  enough. 

"  Having  attended  the  Edinburgh  market  on  Monday  with  a  num- 
ber of  shet'p  for  mU:.  and  being  unable  to  sell  lliem  all,  1  put  tbcm  in- 
to a  park  till  the  market  o.i  Wednesday.  Not  knowing  how  to  pnss 
the  interim,  it  came  imo  my  licad  that  I  would  write  a  poem  or  iwo 
from  my  memor}',  and  have  them  printed.  The  thom^ht  bad  jio  sooner 
struck  me  ttiiui  I  put  it  in  practier;  when  I  was  obliged  to  select  not 
the  best,  but  tho^e  Uiat  I  remeniberefl  best.  I  wrote  as  many  as  I  could 
during  my  Biiort  sl?y,  and  n^va  them  to  a  man  to  pri'it  at  my  ex- 
pense ;  and  havins;  Fold  oflf  my  Fheep  on  AVedncsday  moniinff,  I  rev 
turned  i::t'>  the  forejt,  and  saw  no  mor<^  of  my  poems  until  I  received 
word  that  tliere  were  one  tlioiisand  copies  of  them  thrown  off.  I  knef\ 
IIP  more  about  puliUshing  tliau  Uie  man  of  tlu;  niooo ;  and  the  only  mo- 
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tive  that  influenced  me  was  the  gratification  of  my  vanity  by  sedog  my 
works  in  print  But,  ou  the  first  copy  coming  to  my  hand,  my  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  folty  of  my  conduct  When  I  compared  it  with 
the  MS.  there  were  numbers  of  stanzas  wanting,  and  others  misplaced* 
whilst  the  typograpliical  errors  were  witiiout  number.^ 

Nothing,  indeed)  could  be  more  ill  advised  and  rash  than  this 

f>ubIication,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  author's  modestys  in  after 
ife,  that  it  did  not  prove  such  a  splendid  blunder  as  he  perhaps 
expected.  It  attracted  little  notice,  and  now  that  the  suMequent 
fame  of  the  author  has  made  it  known,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  re-> 
membered. 

In  1802,  the  *<  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish  Border"  came  into  his 
hands,  and  being  struck  with  the  successful  use  which  Mr.  Scott 
had  made  of  a  number  of  old  songs  and  traditions,  which  were  fit- 
miliar  in  no  place  more  than  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  he  was  hi- 
duced  to  set  about  a  similar  imitation  of  the  ancient  poets  himself; 
and,  having  chosen  a  number  of  the  most  popular  traditional  facts, 

Eroceeded  to  interweave  them  into  poetry.  The  fruits  of  his  la- 
ours  were  some  time  after  published  under  the  title  of  The  Moun- 
tain Bard*  The  work  had  merit  enough  to  make  the  author 
pretty  generally  known,  but  merit  of  such  a  description,  that  we 
are  persuaded  the  character  he  acquired  by  it  was  not  to  his  ad- 
vantage. As  imitations  of  the  eld  ballad  style,  tlie  poems  in  this 
collection  were  singularly  like  their  models ;  had  they  resembled 
them  less,  their  merit  would  have  been  greater.  Mr.  Scott  had 
succeeded  well  in  the  same  path,  not  from  grasping  indiscriminate* 
ly  at  whatever  bore  the  mark  of  time,  and  bein.^  criticall}'-  minute 
in  his  descriptions,  but  by  selecting  from  tlie  storehouse  of  an(i» 
quity  those  materials  only  which  had  either  something  in  tbeni- 
selves,  or  were  the  source  of  such  associations  as  made  them  Buifai-' 
ble  to  the  more  refined  perception  of  modern  readers,  and  espe- 
cially by  avoiding,  in  his  images  and  descriptions,  that  coarse- 
ness of  fancy  which  more  or  less  distinguishes  all  our  elder  pro- 
ductions in  the  ballad  style.  The  faults  which  Mr.  Scott  shunnedl 
from  good  taste,  Mr.  Hogg  was  led  into  by  inclination.  From 
his  situation  in  life,  and  very  defective  education,  or  rather  total 
want  of  education,  a  certain  vulgarity  of  conception  was  necessa- 
rily entailed  upon  him ;  and,  with  such  a  predisposition  to  be  vul- 
gar, it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  in  imitatin<4  models  which 
were  sufficiently  vulgar  in  themselves,  he  might  lie  betrayed  into 
a  general  grossness  of  efiecl,  much  greater  than  if  he  had  either 
followed  bis  own  taste  exclusively,  or  merely  copied  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  prototypes.  Yet  these  reasons,  lioi\ever  satisfactory 
they  may  now  appear,  were  too  much  below  the  surface  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  public ;  and  while,  accordingly,  the  praise  of  genius 
was  very  universally  ^allowed  him,  an  impression  seems  to  faa\e  gone 
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mbroad  that  he  possessed  a  degree  of  constitutional  vulgarity  which 
would  prevent  him  from  ever  rising  to  eminence.  The  few  years 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  enabled  the  author  to  bring  for- 
ward a  most  signal  proof  of  the  false  grounds  on  which  this  esti- 
mate of  his  character  had  been  formed.  In  the  whole  range  of 
literature^  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  another  example  of  such 
great  and  rapid  progress  to  excellence.  No  person^  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say»  who  has  formed  his  opinion  of  the  Ettrick  shepherd 
firom  **  The  Mountain  Bard,"  can  have  the  faintest  anticipation  of 
the  treasure  he  is  to  meet  with  in  ''  The  Queen's  Wake."  Instead 
of  that  vulgarity  which  once  so  jusUy  gave  offence,  he  will  meet 
with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression  which  would  do 
honour  to  the  most  skilful  master  in  the  art  of  numbers ;  that  ima- 
gination which,  seemed  shackled  down, by  local  habits,  he  will 
behold  soaring^  into  the  furthest  regiont^irf'  human  thought ;  and, 
throughout  the  whole,  he  will  perceive  the  most  indubitable  marks 
of  a  great,  original,  and  truly  poetic  mind. 

The  plan  of  **  The  Queen's  Wake"  is  not  altogether  new,  but 
it  is  so  well  engrafted  on  a  popular  historical  event,  and  illustrated 
hy  local  circumstances,  as  to  have  all  the  value  of  originality.  It 
is  the  same,  in  effect,  with  the  plans  adopted  by  Chaucer,  Boc- 
ca<^,  and  most  other  collectors  of  talcs,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
connexion  to  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct  pieces  by  a  sort  of 
dramatic  unity  in  the  narration ;  but  it  is  superior  to  any  of  them 
in  the  detail  of  expedients  by  which  that  effect  is  produced.  A 
f:ompany  of  pilgrims  travelling  to  St.  Becket's  shrine,  and  each 
telling  his  tale  to  beguile  the  dreariness  of  the  way ;  or  a  lover  fly- 
ing with  his  mistress  into  the  country  to  escape  a  plague  which 
raged  in  the  city,  and  enlivening  their  solitude  with  amatory  songs 
ami  stories ;  or  even  a  fair  damsel  compelled  to  tell  a  new  tale 
eyeiy  night  to  save  herself  from  the  scimitar  of  the  executioner ; 
'are  dl  inferior  incidents  to  a  royal  wake,  when  the  whole  poets  of  a 
oountry,  celebrated  for  its  genius,  are  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  their  queen  and  her  court,  and  dispute  for  a  prize  to  be  given 
bim  who  shall  excel  in  legendary  story.  These  are  simply  inge- 
nious—this is  important.  The  former  interest  us  no  further  than 
as  they  give  a  degree  of  ease  and  connexion  to  the  narrative ;  the 
latter  excites  an  interest  which  attends  us  in  every  step— is  inter- 
woven with  the  stories  themselves,  and  gives  a  unity  of  action  to 
the  whole.  The  scimitar  which  is  suspended  over  the  fair  Arabian 
loses  all  its  terrors  when  we  witness  the  inexhaustible  richness  of 
her  invention ;  but  the  royal  harp,  held  forth  as  the  prize  to  the 
Scotish  bards,  is  an  object  on  which  our  eyes  are  constantly  and 
anxiously  set,  and  which  leads  us  to  take  a  lively  share  in  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  different  competitors.  The  idea  of  a  po- 
etical competition  is,  to  be  sure,  old  enough,  for  something  of  this 
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kind  has  prevailed  in  almost  every  nation  which  has  re: 
any  degree  of  civilization — from  the  Greeks,  who  sirov 
Olympic  games,  to  our  own  ancestors,  whose  halls  and 
were  wont  to  resound  with  the  strains  of  rival  minstrelsy 
its  application  to  the  present  purpose  altogether  original. 
tmdouDtedly  well  imagined.  There  is  one  production,  tii 
lahcU  of  the  Arabians,  with  which  the  English  public  are  s 
cd  through  the  excellent  translation  of  Sir  William  Jor 
bears  a  pretty  near  resemblance  to  it  both  in  circunist; 
design.  At  the  annual  fair  of  Ocadh  in  Arabia,  a  prize  \ 
in  use  to  be  disputed  by  the  principal  bards  of  the  natior 
degree  of  ambition  was  thus  excited  among  the  difierent 
producing  the  best  poet,  which  served  to  cherish  and 
that  taste  for  works  of  fi^cy  for  which  the  Arabians  have 
celebrated  in  after  ages*  Th6  best  of  these  productions,  i 
liave  been  lost,  and  the  Moallahat  is  a  collection  of  all 
still  extant. 

The  history  of  "  The  Queen's  Wake''  is  nearly  tli 
The  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  has  just 
from  France  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  her  nati^ 
dom,  and,  while  on  her  road  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
ber  of  minstrels  from  all  quarters  pour  forth  their  rrjoic 
the  welcome  occasion. 

— "  'Twas  the  notes  of  Scotish  soog, 
'  Soft  pealing  from  the  countless  throng; 

So  mellowed  came  the  dbtant  swell, 
That  on  her  ravished  ear  it  fell, 
Like  dew  of  heaven  at  evening  close. 
On  forest,  flower,  or  woodland  rose ; 
For  Mary's  heart,  to  nature  true. 
The  powers  of  soug  and  music  knew ; 
But  all  the  choral  measures  blaod 
Of  anthems  sung  in  southern  land 
Appeared  a  useless  pile  of  art. 
Unfit  to  sway  or  melt  the  heart, 
Compared  widi  that  which  floated  by. 
Her  simple  native  melody." 

i)f ary  is  so  much  delighted  with  the  music,  that  she  h 
proclamation  for  a  royal  wake  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of 
rood  on  Easter  week,  at  which  all  the  poets  of  the  land  ar* 
manded  to  attend  to  assist  with  their  minstrelsy,  and  a  t 
prize  is  promised  to  the  one  who  shall  be  most  approved, 
incident  is  not  altogether  imaginary,  for  we  find  Knox  in  h 
tory  mentions,  that  "  fyres  of  joy  were  set  furth  at  night, 
comptnie  of  maist  honest  men,  with  instruments  of  iuu:ik 
1 
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er  salutation  at  bir  chaimer  irindo ;  the  melodic,  as  sche  alledged, 
ked  her  weill,  and  sche  willed  the  sam  to  be  continued  sum 
gbts  eftir,  with  grit  dilligcnce."     The  preparatioim  for  this  trial 
'  skill  are  told  in  a  strain  of  great  poetical  feeling,  and  well  cal-  * 
dated  to  engage  the  favour  of  the  reader. 

**  Each  glen  was  sought  for  tales  of  old; 
Of  luckless  love,  of  warrior  bold. 
Of  ravished  maid,  or  stolen  child 
Bj  freakish  fairy  of  the  wild ; 
Of  sheeted  ghost  that  had  revealed 
Dark  deeds  of  guilt  from  maa  concealed; 
Of  boding  dreams,  of  wandering  spright. 
Of  dead  lights  glimmering  through  the  night : 
Yea,  every  tale  of  ruth  or  weir 
Could  waken  pity,  love,  or  fear, 
Were  decked  anew  with  anxious  pain^ 
And  sung  to  native  airs  again.'' 

The  time  of  the  festival  being  arrived, 

— **  Then  was  seen  from  every  xHo, 
Through  drifting  snows  and  rattling  haiK 
Euch  Caledonian  minstrel  true. 
Dressed  in  his  plaid  and  bonnet  blue, 
Witii  harp  across  his  shoulders  flung, 
And  music  murmuring  round  his  tongue, 
J^'orcing  his  way,  in  raptures  high. 
To  Holy  rood  his  skill  to  try. 
Ah !  when  at  home  the  songs  they  raised^ 
When  gaping  rustics  stood  and  gazed. 
Each  bard  ^lieved,  with  ready  will. 
Unmatched  his  song,  uamatcheid  his  skill; 
But  when  the  royal  halls  appeared, 
Each  aspect  changed,  each  bosom  feared ; 
And,  when  in  court  of  Holyrood, 
Filed  liarps  and  bards  around  him  stood  : 
His  e}es  emitted  cheerless  ray. 
His  hope,  his  spirit,  sunk  away* 
ThoK^  stood  the  minstrel,  but  his  mind  • 

Seemed  left  in  native  glen  behind.'^ 

The  expedient  which  the  ploet  adopts  to  revive  their  drooping 
lirits  is  extremely  characteristic ;  the  queen  appoints  them  to 
)  entertained  in  the  palace ;  and,  that  our  readers  may  know  what 
»rt  of  thing  a  feast  of  poets  is,  we  shall  quote  the  author's  de- 

iription* 

■*■■■ 

"  The  wine  was  served,  aod  80o|j^  to  say. 
Insensibly  it  stole  away; 
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Thrice  did  they  drahi  iV  allotted  store. 
And  wondering  skinkers  dun  for  more ; 
Which  vanished  swifter  than  the  first — 
Little  weened  they  the  poef  s  thirst 
Still  as  that  ruddy  juice  they  drained, 
The  eyes  were  cleared,  the  speech  regained, 
And  latent  sparks  of  fancy  glowed, 
Till  one  abundant  torrent  flowed 
Of  wit,  of  humour,  social  glee, 
"Wild  music,  mirth,  and  revelry.'* 

The  competition  then  commences,  and  is  continued  during 
three  successive  nights,  duiing  which  it  is  said  that  thirty  bards 
appeared,  though  only  twelve  of  the  pieces  recited  are  preserfed* 

^'  Alas !  these  lays  of  fire  once  more 
Are  wrecked  mid  heaps  of  mouldering  lore ! 
And  feeble  he  who  dares  presume 
That  heavenly  wake  light  to  relume; 
But  grieved  the  legendary  lay 
Should  |>cri8h  from  our  land  for  ay, 
While  sings  the  lark  above  the  wold. 
And  all  his  flocks  rest  in  the  fold, 
Fondly  he  strikes  beside  the  pen,  ; 

The  harp  of  Yarrow's  brakeu  glen." 

Each  baid  having  sung  his  song,  the  determination  of  the  prtf^ 
is  left  to  the  majority  of  the  court;  but  the  author,  in  order  to 
avoid  showing  a  preference  to  any  of  the  pieces  contained  in  tb^ 
volume,  which  is  more  especially  proper,  as,  by  a  very  pir* 
donable  anachronism,  the  Ettrick  shepherd  is  himself  one  of  (be 
competitors,  makes  the  queen  appoint  the  three  who  havew^ 
greatest  number  of  suffrages  to  make  a  second  and  defii|i(ive 
trial  of  their  skill ;  when  the  prize  is  carried  off*  by  a  tale  wki|^  > 
forms  no  part  of  the  collection,  and  has  been  already  long  in  poih 
session  of  the  public.  The  conclusion  of  the  contest  b  thus 
elegantly  told  ; 

•  ^^The  song  that  tuneful  Gardyn  sung 

Is  still  admired  by  old  and  you[ig. 
And  long  shall  be  at  evciiing  fold. 
While  sonars  are  sung  or  tales  are  told. 
Of  stolen  delights  began  the  song, 
Of  love  the  Carran  woods  among. 
Of  lady  botne  from  Carron  side 
To  Barnard  towers  and  hails  of  pride^ 
And  ended  with  Gilmorice'  doom 
Cut  off  in  manhood's  early  bloom. 
Soft  ruE^  the  closing  notes  and  slow. 
And  every  heart  wab  steeped  in  wo. 
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^  The  harp  of  EUrick  niog  again. 
Her  bard,  Liifcot  oo  fair}'  straio, 
And  lair}'  freak  by  mooulight  ahaw, 
Suug  youug  Tarn  Lean  of  Caterha'. 

^^  ^een  Mary's  harp  ou  high  that  hung, 
A!)d  every  toue  responsive  rung. 
With  f:emb  and  gold  ihil  dazzling  aiione^ 
That  harp  is  to  the  Hi;;hlaod8  gone. 
Gardyn  is  crowned  with  garlands  gay. 
And  bears  the  envied  prize  away. 
Long,  long  that  iiarp  the  hills  dmong 
Resourhied  Oesiaifs  mounting  »on^; 
"Waked  slumbering  lyres  from  every  tree 
Adown  tlie  banks  of  Down  a'ld  Dee, 
At  length  was  borae,  by  beauteous  bride, 
To  woo  the  airs  on  G  utv  side. 

*'  When  full  two  hundred  years  had  fled, 
And  all  the  northern  b^rds  were  drad. 
That  costly  harp,  of  woiidroiis  mould. 
Defaced  of  all  its  gems  and  gold, 
With  that  which  Gardyn  ersl  'lid  play, 
Bark  to  Dunedin  found  its  way.^ 

« 

The  hisforical  allusion  in  the  concluding  lines  imparts  a  fine 
l^w  of  reality  to  the  fahle.  The  author  informs  us  in  a  note, 
^pon  the  authority  of  Gunn  in  bis  book  on  the  harp,  that 
^  Queen  Mary's  harp,  of  most  curious  workinanship,  was  found  in 
tte  house  of  Lude,  on  the  banks  of  the  GtU-ry  in  Athol,  as  was  the 
dd  Caledonian  harp.  They  were  both  brought  to  that  house  by  a 
bride  which  the  chieftain  of  Lnde  married  from  the  family  of 
Qardjm  of  Banchory,  (now  Garden  of  Tioup.)  It  was  defaced  of 
iUits  gems,  and  Queen  Mary's  portrait  set  in  gold,  duiing  the  last 
Kbellion." 

It  now  behoves  us  to  say  something  of  the  poems  themselves ; 
ttdf  in  doing  so,  it  shall  rather  be  oiu*  object  to  gather  from  them 
Vome  general  estimate  of  the  author's  powers,  than  to  enter  into 
their  separate  and  individual  merits.     The  diversity  of  talent  dis- 
played is  indeed  so  great,  that  no  example  we  coMld  select  could 
afibrd  an  adequate  notion  of  the  plan  or  execution  of  the  rest* 
The  broadest  humour,  and  the  most  touching  pathos,  the  simple 
and  the  wonderful,  every  variety  of  dialect  and  of  measure,  are 
alike  the  favourites  of  his  pencil.     His  success  in  each  is  not,  in- 
deed, nearly  equal,  and  he  is  perhaps  least  successful  where  he 
evinces  the  greatest  eSbrt.     From  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  work, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  author's  chief  ambition  is  to  astonish 
his  readers  by  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  his  conceptions ;  bu^ 
as  far  as  our  feelings  and  judgment  dictate  for  us,  we  i^'ionld  'le 
inclined  to  say,  that  he  is  most  astonishing  when  he  is  most  siui- 
Vol.  IIL  New  8trk$.  15        . 
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pk  and  most  at  ease.  It  is  in  his  struggles  tf>  ascend  that  we  mceJL 
most  frequently  with  instances  of  bad  taste  apd  vu^ar  execatioo; 
and,  while  recreating  in  the  ^*  greenwood  shaw,"  or  on  ^^  flowerj 
lea,"  that  he  has  poured  forth  his  choicest,  aac^  we  will  yentnre 
to  sajy  most  popular  measures*  The  grace  which  charms  us  here, 
consists  io  a  rich  mixture  of  imagery  and  sentimeqt,  not  unfre* 
quentlj  aspiring  to  the  lofty,  but  alwajrs  rising  naturally,  and 
managed  with  great  skill — in  language  simple  and  chaste—and  in 
an  enthusiasm  of  manner  which  gives  a  glow  of  inspiration  to  tibe 
whole.  It  is  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  ambition 
of  the  author,  there  is  no  single  piece  which  can  be  pomted  oat 
as  altogether  of  this  character ;  but  there  is  not  wantii^  abundance 
of  detached  instances  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  preference  we 
have  given*  Such  is  the  beautiful  prosopopsia  with  which  At 
poem  commences : 

^  Now  burst,  ye  whiter  clouds  that  lowei; 
ruling  from  your  folds  the  piercing  shower ; 
Sing  to  the  tower  and  leafless  tree, 
Ye  cold  winds  of  adversity ; 
Tour  blights,  your  chillii^;  iiduence  shed. 
On  wareless  heart,  on  houseless  head ; 
Your  ruth  or  fury  I  disdain, 
I've  found  my  mountain  lyre  again. 

*'  Come  to  my  heart,  my  only  stay  t 
Companion  of  a  happier  day ! 
Thou  gill  of  Heaven  I  thou  pledge  of  good ! 
Harp  of  the  mountain  and  the  wood  t 
I  little  thought,  when  first  I  tried 
Thy  notes  by  lone  Saint  Mary's  side ; 
When  in  a  deep  untrodden  glen, 
I  found  thee  in  the  braken  glen, 
I  little  thought  that  idle  tov 
Should  e'er  become  my  only  joy  I 

**  A  maiden's  youthful  smiles  had  wove. 
Around  my  heart  the  toils  of  love, 
When  first  thy  magic  wires  I  rung, 
And  on  the  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 
The  fervid  tear  played  in  mine  eye ; 
I  trembled,  wept,  and  wondered  why. 
Sweet  was  the  thrilling  eestacy; 
I  know  not  if  'twas  love  or  thee." 

The  same  touching  strain  recurs  at  the  close  of  the  secont 
ballad,  when  the  author  is  musing  over  the  flite  of  the  bards  whoM 
names  are  lost,  while  their  songs  are  treasured  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world. 

^  Yet  have  I  weened,  when  these  I  sung 
On  Ettrick  banks,  while  mind  was  young; 
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Wheo  oa  the  ere  their  strains  I  threw. 
And  youths  and  maidens  round  me  drew ; 
Or  chanted  in  the  lonely  glen, 
Far  from  tlie  haunts  and  eyes  of  men: 
Tcs,  I  have  weened,  with  fondest  8igb» 
The  spirit  of  the  bard  was  nigh; 
Sniing  by  the  breesse  on  braken  pile, 
Or  hovering  o*er  me  with  a  smile. 
Would  fancy  still  her  dreams  combine. 
That  spirit,  too,  might  breatlie  on  mine  ; 
Well  pleased  to  see  her  songs  the  joy 
Of  that  poor  lonely  shepherd  boy." 

[n  the  story  of  <<  Old  David/'  we  have  several  examples  of  a 
1  richer  vein.  The  following  description  of  evening,  besides 
ng  wonderfully  appropriate  to  a  tale  of  fairy  deeds,  is  not  per- 
)s  exceeded  by  any  similar  descriptbn  in  the  English  language 
strength  and  vividjuesa  of  colouring. 

<^  That  evening  fell  so  sweetly  stilly 
So  mild  on  lonely  moor  and  hill, 
The  litUe  genH  of  the  feU 
Forsook  tlic  purple  heather  bell. 
And  all  their  dripping  beds  of  dew, 
In  wind-flower,  thyme,  and  violet  blue; 
Aloft  their  viewless  looms  they  heave« 
And  dew-webs  round  the  helmets  weave. 
The  waning  moon  her  lustre  threw 
Pale  round  her  throne  of  sdlened  blue; 
Her  circuit  round  the  southland  sky 
Was  languid,  low,  and  quickly  by; 
Leaning  on  cloud  so  faint  and  fair, 
And  cradled  on  the  golcten  air ; 
Modest  and  pale  as  maiden  bride. 
She  sunk  upon  the  trenU^  tide." 

The  author  evinces  here,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  of  his  oib0t 
icriptions,  the  mind  and  eye  of  a  poet  of  die  first  order.  At 
same  time  that  the  drawing  is  true  to  nature,  the  B^lection  and 
uping  of  the  objects  are  executed  with  the  mceatdiscriniinar 
I,  and  breathe  all  the  animatioa  of  the  most  glowing  fimcy.  To 
example  we  have  now  given,  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
isure  of  adding  the  following  beautiful  sketchea« 

«<  The  boat  across  the  tide  flew  fast. 

And  left  a  silver  curve  behind; 
Loud  sung  the  sailor  from  the  mast, 

Spreading  his  sails  before  the  wind* 
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The  iMelj  sbit^,  adown  the  bttj* 

A  eordeC  fraiaed  at  heaving  viow, 
AnilttattA  OB  high  the  ileodermrayy 

Till  niobows  gleamed  aronod  her  prow.'*    P.  39. 

**  The  day-beani)  firom  hfe  moonlight  aleep, 
O^er  Queeiisbeny  began  to  peep; 
Kneeled  drowsj  on  m  mduntaia  jfeni, 
At  length  rote  tiptoe  on  the  ealni. 
Embracing,  in  hu  beiom  pale. 
The  8tan»  the  moon»  and  shadowy  dale.**    P.  265. 

The  quotations  which  we  hare  now  given  will  show  sniBcientiy 
that  style  of  writhig,  in  which,  we  think»  fbt  author  is  most  gene- 
rally successful ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  far  from  meanii^  to 
imply,  that,  even  m  his  bolder  flights,  he  is  not  sometimes  eqinDy 
great  and  attractive.    The  ballads  entitled  «  Kilmeny,"  and  <<  The 
Witch  of  Fife,"  are  not  only  astonishing  for  great  stretch  and  {t^ 
tility  of  fancy,  but  are  managed -with  a  degree  of  judgment  and 
aelf-possession,  which,  saving  one  or  two  extravagancies,  is  quite 
unexceptionable.     We  regret  that  two  ballads,  which  are  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  volume,  ^are  presented  to  us  in  a  form  so  antique^ 
that  we  cannot  venture  upon  so  many  excerpts  as  we  could  wish» 
without  detaining  the  reader  longer  than  he  mi^t  be  patiently 
inclined,  to  unravel  their  obscure  orthography.   One  passage  only 
we  shall  risk  quoting ;  and,  m  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a 
due  appreciation  of  its  merit,  we  have  oqly  to  request  he  will  keep 
in  view,  that  it  is  part  of  a  burlesque  description  of  the  excursion 
of  a  troop  of  wizards  from  Klmerrhfi  khrk  to  Lapland,  in  order  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  witchcraft. 

«'  The  first  leet-night,  quhan  the  new  mooo  set, 

Quhan  all  was  douffe  and  mirk, 
We  saddled  our  naSgis  wi  the  moon-feru  lei( 

And  rode  fira  KilmeniQ  khrk. 

Some  bones  ware  of  the  bntme-eow  tftaaiU 

And  some  of  the  greine  liajr  tree; 
But  mine  was  made  o*  ane  humkike  schaw, 

And  a  stout  stallion  was  he^** 

**  And  ay  wl  raide,  and  se  menOj  we  raSde, 

Throw  the  merkist  doffis  of  the  nieht; 
And  we  swam  the  floode,  and  we  dan^  the  woode, 

Till  we  cam  to  the  Loipmood  height.** 

<*  The  second  nychle,<4dNm  the  tiewmooi  set, 
0*erthe  roaiyiiv  sefitirellew; 
"D-sheil  oiir  Hulity  bnk, 
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Ami  the  bauld  niodia  blew,  aad  the  fire  flaugbtb  flew, 

Aod  the  sea  rao  to  the  akie ; 
And  the  thunner  it  growiii,  aod  the  ieapdo|pi  howHt, 

Aud  we  gaed  scouryog  bye. 

And  ay  we  roountit  the  aea-fnreeahillia, 

Quill  11  we  bnisbit  thro'  the  dudiaoif  tbeheyia ; 

Than  soiisit  downright  like  the  stem  shot  light, 
Fray  the  liftia  blue  caiement  driveo. 

But  our  taickil  stoo^  and  our  bark  was  good. 

And  se  pang  was  our  pearily  prowe ; 
Q,uhan  we  culdna  speil  the  brow  of  the  wayiii. 

We  needilit  them  throu  belowe. 

As  fast  as  the  hail,  as  fast  as  the  gale. 

As  fast  as  the  midnycht  leme. 
We  borit  the  breiste  of  the  burstyng  swale, 

Or  fluf&t  i'  the -floaty Bg  faem. 

And  quhan  to  the.Norraway  shore  we  wan. 

We  muntyd  our  steadis  of  Uie  wynd. 
And  we  splashit  tlie  floode,  and  we  damit  the  woode. 

And  we  left  the  sliouir  behyode. 

Fleet  js  the  roe  on  the  green  Lommond, 

And  swift  is  the  couryng  grew ; 
The  reiiideir  dun  can  eithly  run, 

Quhan  the  houndis  and  the  homis  pursue. 

But  nowther  the  roe,  nor  the  reindeir  dun. 

The  hindc  nor  the  couryng  grew, 
CuUle  fly  owr  muntaine,  muir,  and  dale. 

As  owr  braw  steedis  the^  flew. 

The  dales  war  deep,  and  the  Doffrinis  steep, 

And  we  rase  to  thp  skyis  ec-bree ; 
Quh'te,  quhite  was  ouir  rode,  that  was  never  trode. 

Owr  the  snaws  of  etemtty! 

And  quhan  we  cam  to  the  Laptand  lone 

The  fairies  war  all  in  array; 
For  all  the  genii  of  the  north 

War  keepyng  thel^  hi 


The  catastrophe  of  the  baflad  <A^'1Va|pK^  which  is  found « 
ed  upon  a  tow  the  chieftain  of  the  itkcpeigoits  had  made  to  meet 
»  certain  spirit  at  ni^ht^ll  by  thebrbokof  CHengyk,  deserves  also 
to  foe  quoted,  as  an  example^  in  a  purer  atyfe,  of  tbe  author's  pow- 
ers in  deficribing  the  grand  aod  vhUL  -    .      c 
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"•*  AU  aifciqit  tbey  went,  for  the  time  was  approacliii^ 
The  moon  the  bhie  zenith  already  was  toucUog ; 
No  foot  iras  abroad  od  the  forest  or  hill, 
No  sound  biit  the  lullaby  suog  by  the  rill; 
Young  MalcdBi  at  distance,  couched,  trembling  the  whilo'*- 
Macgregor  stood  lone  by  the  brook  of  Glengyle. 
Few  minutes  had  passeij,  ere  they  spied  on  the  stream 
A  skiff  sailing  light,  where  a  lady  did  seem.** 

^  Though  rough  was  the  river  with  rock  apd  cascade. 
No  torrent,  no  rock,  her  velocity  staid ; 
She  wimpled  the  water  to  weather  and  lee. 
And  heaved  as  if  borne  on  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Mute  Nature  was  roused  in  the  bounds  of  the  glen  $ 
The  wild  deer  of  Gairtney  abandoned  his  den, 
Fled  panting  away  over  river  and  isle, 
Nor  once  tunied  his  eye  to  the  brook  of  Glei^le." 

*'  Young  Malcolm  beheld  the  pale  lady  approach^ 
The  chieftain  salute  her,  and  shrink  from  her  touch* 
He  saw  the  Macgregor  knieel  down  tm  the  plain. 
As  begsing  for  something  he  could  not  obtain ; 
She  rsSsed  him  indignant,  derided  bis  stay. 
Then  bore  him  on  board,  set  her  sail,  and  away. 

«<  Though  fast  the  red  bark  down  the  river  did  glide. 
Yet  faster  ran  Malcolm  adown  by  its  side ; 

*  Ma<^regor !  Macgregor !'  he  bitterly  cried ; 

*  Macgregor !  Macgregor !'  the  echoes  replied. 
He  strack  at  the  lady,  but  strange  though  it  seem. 
His  sword  only  fell  on  the  roclu  and  the  stream ; 
But  the  gnlbns  from  the  boat,  that  ascended  amain> 
Were  groans  from  a  bosom  in  horror  and  pain. 
They  reached  the  dari^  lake,  and  bore  li^tly  away ; 
Macgregor  is  vanished  for  ever  and  ay  !^' 

In  this  extract  we  havejpurpoaely  omitted  the  description  of^ 
the  lady's  light-smliiig  skiff;  ror,  after  Shakspeare's   iiumitable 
picture  of  Queen  Mab,  we  doubt  much  if  there  is  any  originality, 
and  we  are  convmced  there  m  abundant  extravagance,  in  telling  ub 
that 

**  Her  sail  was  the  web  of  the  gossamer's  loom. 
The  glow-worm  her  wakellglit,  the  ndbbow  her  boom ; 
A  dhn  rayless  beam  wsis  her  pli>w  arid  ber  mast,"  Ac 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  inddents  ef  the  different 
taka,  or  die  manner  in  which  they  are  managed,  which,  in  a  ce^ 
lactioii  of  thb  Vai,  are  undoubted  cucttniatattceg  of  no  inferior 
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Consequence.    The  author's  success  b  these  restoects  is  not  per- 
bafM  so  great  as  in  others.     In  judging  here,  the  criterion  by 
which  all  men  will  be  directed  is  the  degree  of  interest  which  th6 
tales  excite ;   and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  interest  is  in  general 
extremely  great.     We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  however,  that  what- 
ever deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  does  not  arise  from  any  want 
of  capacity,  but  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  proper  means,  and 
a  want  of  experience  in  the  various  ways  of  affecting  the  heart ; 
for  the  volume  before  us  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of  most  inte- 
resting and  pathetic  narrative.     The  ballad  of  Marj/  Scott  is  of 
iteelf  Buflicient  to  vindicate  a  place  for  the  author  among  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  of  ballad  writers;  the  Witch  of  Fife,  Kit- 
neny,  and  Al^innon  the  Abbot,  must  also  be  allowed  to  pos- 
less,  independently  of  the  poetry,  no  inconsiderable  claims  to  at- 
tcHtion.     The  primary  error  in  the  rest  of  the  collection  we  con- 
ceive to  be,  that  while  the  general  conception  of  each  tale  is  good, 
and  frequently  bold  in  the  extreme,  the  limits  the  author  has  pre- 
icribed  to  himself  are  not  at  all  adequate  for  following  out  that 
conception  properly,  and  giving  it  due  effect.      All  the  strongei* 
Dvaions  of  the  mind,  more  especially  those  of  terror  and  pity,  de- 
Hght  in  the  parade  of  circumstance ;  it  smooths  their  way  to  the 
hurt,  while   it  increases  their  ultimate  impression ;    it  polishes 
the  dart  only  that  it  may  pierce  the  deeper.    Scenes  which,  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  devoid  of  all  embellishment  and  accompani- 
ment, could  excite  nothing  but  disgust  or  incredulity,  come  to 
nmke  a  strong  and  durable  impression,  when  our  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited by  an  ingenious  complication  of  incidents,  and  our  minds  are 
charmed  by  picturesque  aescription,  and  sublime  or  pathetic  sen- 
bnent.     The  mere  fact  of  a  lover  dying  from  excessive  joy,  upon 
being  unexpectedly  restored  to  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  is  too  ex- 
travagant to  be  at  once  believed,  or  to  excite  any  other  emotions, 
vere  it  actually  authenticated,  than  surprise.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  yield  it  credit  by  some  knowledge  of  the  parties,  and  the  cir- 
cmnstances  of  their  attachment ;  we  must  be  strongly  interested 
n  their  fate,  before  we  can  feel  pity  for  their  calamity.  In  the  laleof 
Malcolm  of  Lorn,  we  meet  with  such  a  catastrophe  without  almost 
any  adjunclive  circumstances.     An  account  of  the  parting  of  the 
lovers,  and  the  return  of  the  relenting  fair,  is  all  that  we  have  to 
prepare  us  for  the  sudden  death  of  Malcolm,  whose  faint-hearted- 
ness,  aOer  all,  leaves  the  lady,  who  had  come  back  on  purpose  to 
be  married,  in  rather  an  unpoetical  situation.  Why  is  the  ballad  oi 
Mary  Scott  so  interesting  beyond  all  the  rest  ? — Chiefly  on  account 
of  the  rapid  succession  of  incident— the  suspense  which  hangs  over 
the  fate  of  the  hero  and  heroine — and  the  artful  transition  in  the 
cliKe  from  the  profoundest  sorrow  to  the  most  rapturous  pleasure. 
This  bsllad  is  of  course  a  great  ded  longer  than  any  of  the  reft ; 
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but  we  should  have  been  well  content  that  the  volume  had  contained 
fewer  baliads,  if  it  could  have  been  the  means  of  giving  u-*  more 
in  the  style  of  Mary  Scott.  Th^re  is  another  circumstance  which 
has  assisted  not  a  little  to  mar  the  interest  of  a  number  of  the  tales, 
even  the  best  of  them; — and  it  is  the  extreme  degree  of  obscurity 
in  which  they  are  intentionally  involved.  The  author  has,  no  <{oubt, 
heard  that  obscurity  is  nearly  akin  to  sublimity,  and  been  taught, 
by  good  example,  to  catch  only  at  the  grander  features  of  the 
event  he  describes;  but  one  so  deeply  versed  in  legendary  lore 
should  have  known,  that  to  be  simple,  rather  than  obscure,  is  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  ancient  ballad  ;  and  we  must  add, 
that,  to  be  intelligible  in  the  description,  however  careful  in  the 
selection  of  objects,  is  a  rule  founded  on  the  justest  principles,  and 
applicable  in  all  circumstances.  In  every  case  where  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  a  writer  to  interest  and  aflect  his  readers,  the  more  distinctly 
they  can  comprehenrl  those  things  by  which  they  are  to  be  affected 
«-or,  to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  more  distinct  the  impres- 
sion iflade  upon  them  is,  the  better.  That  obscurity  which  is  said 
to  distinguish  the  sublime,  consists  more  in  the  medium  through 
which  an  object  is  viewed,  than  in  the  effect  it  produces.  It  is  the 
clear  obscure  of  painters— the  twilight  of  vision  rather  than  the 
twilight  of  the  mind.  It  is  admissible  only  when  it  aids  the  general 
purpose  in  view,  as  in  cases  of  terror  and  wonder,  and  is  an  egregious 
fault  when  it  obstructs  or  perplexes  it.  The  system  upon  which 
the  author  of  these  tales  proceeds  in  too  many  instances  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  these  prmciples.  Instead  of  the  facts  un- 
folding themselves  naturally  and  distinctly,  the  reader  is  left  to 
•gather  the  story  from  a  series  of  incoherent  questions  without 
answers,  and  emblematical  signs  without  explanation.  It  is  a  style 
not  much  removed  from  the  rude  manner  of  the  Indians,  who,  for 
want  of  language  and  of  letters,  convey  their  thoughts  in  hieroi;!y- 
phical  pictures  altogether.  We  refer  to  the  ballad  of  "  Votmg 
Kennedy"  as  a  sufficient  example  of  this  perverted  mode  of  writing. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  reader,  however,  to  refleit  thai  this 
is  evidently  not  the  author's  natural  element.  The  author  has  only 
to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  and  he  will  always  write 
well.  In  simple  pathos,  we  know  of  no  writer  who  appears  to  pos- 
sess so  completely  all  die  elements  of  that  touching  species  of 
writing :  Equalled  he  may  be,  but  there  is  none  of  whom  we  have 
reason  to  hope  so  much. 

Other  faults — not  a  few— -are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  before  us ;  but  they  are  the  errors  of  i.;;norance  and  sirn* 
plicity,  and  demand  indulgence  fully  as  much  as  censure.  With  a 
wonderful  exuberance  of  fancy,  there^  is  everywhere  a  sensible 
want  of  variety.  The  thoughts  and  images  are  all  drawn  froii  the 
visible  world,  and  are  not  sufficiently  mixed  up  with  circumstances 
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luman  life,  or  the  acquisitiona  of  haman  knowledge*  There  is 
e  imagery  than  sentimeDt-— more  Qmament  than  matter.  The 
lor  has  described  the  school  of  natore^  in  which  he  has  been 
*ed,  with  great  truth  and  brilliancy,  in  the  following  lines : 

''  The  Bard  oa  Ettrick's  mountidnB  green 
In  nature's  bosom  nurs'd  had  been, 
Aad  oil  had  mark'd  iu  forest  looe 
Her  beauties  ou  her  mountain  throne ; 
Had  seen  her  deck  the  wild-wood  tree, 
And  star  witli  snowy  gems  tlie  lea : 
In  loveliest  colours  paiut  the  plain, 
And  sow  the  moor  with  purple  grain. 
By  golden  mead  and  mountain  sheei , 
Had  viewed  the  £ttrick  waving  clear, 
Wliere  shadowy  flocks  of  purest  snow 
SeemM  grazing  in  a  world  below. 
Instead  of  ocean's  billowy  pride, 
Where  monsters  play,  and  navies  ridf . 
Oil  had  he  view'd,  as  morning  rose, 
The  bosom  of  tlie  lonely  Lowes, 
PloughM  far  by  many  a  downy  keel, 
Of  wild  duck  and  of  vagrant  teal. 
Oil  thriird  his  heart  at  close  of  even. 
To  see  the  dappled  vales  of  Heaven, 
With  many  a  mountain,  moor  and  tree. 
Asloep  upon  the  Saint  Mary. 
The  pilot  swan  majestic  wind, 
Willi  all  his  cygnet  fleet  behind, 
So  softly  sail,  and  swiftly  row. 
With  sable  oar  and  silken  prow. 
Instead  of  war's  unhallowed  form, 
His  eye  had  seen  the  thunder  storm 
Descend  within  the  mountain's  brim. 
And  shroud  him  in  its  chambers  grim. 
Then  from  its  bowels  burst  amain 
The  sheeted  flame  and  sounding  rain, 
And  by  the  bolts  in  tliunder  borne. 
The  Heaven's  own  breast  and  mountain  torn. 
The  wild  roe  from  the  forest  driven ; 
The  oaks  of  ages  peelM  and  riven ; 
Impending  oceans  whiri  and  boil, 
Convulsed  by  nature's  grand  turmolL'* 

The  redundancy  of  imagery  to  which  we  allude,  has  been  greai- 
ncreased  by  that  habit  of  comparison  which  is  no  less  common 
lersons  who  have  been  bred  in  the  solitude  of  nature,  without 
ch  intercourse  with  men  or  books.  One  ims^e  is  seldom  sulBS- 
it  to  express  or  illmtrate  what  tfaej  wish,  and  a  multitude  of 
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other  images  must  be  brought  forward,  all  bearing  difTererit  ds* 
grees  of  comparison-— some  being  simply  like  to  it,  ottiers  a  degree 
liker,  and  the  last  just  the  thing.  iNot  uiifreqnently,  too,  these 
image  hunters  will  get  playful  in  their  own  way ;  for,  after  giving 
an  indistinct  anticipation  of  somethinf^  imp4)rtant,  in  order  to  shoir 
their'  own  fertililyy  and  to  try  our  curiosity  a  little,  they  will  ran 
over  a  long  list  of  supposable  circiuiistances,  and  very  archly 
leave  their  readers  to  guess  which  of  all  these  is  the  thing  in 
question.  3Ir.  Hogg  is  fully  as  culpable  as  any  of  his  fraternity 
in  this  fiautering  manner  of  description.  The  following  is  one 
out  of  many  passages,  where  it  has  betrayed  faini  into  very  deli* 
berate  nonsense : 

<*  The  abbot  from  his  casement  high 

LookM  oul  to  see  tlie  peep  of  day  ; 
The  scene  tlial  met  the  abbof  s  c}  e 

FillM  him  with  wonder  and  dismay. 
*T was  not  the  dews  of  dawning  mild, 

Tlic  mountain's  hues  of  silver  gray ; 
Nor  yet  tlic  EUrick's  wimliiigs  wild, 

By  belted  liolni  and  bosky  brae ; 
Xor  moorland  Ranklclnim,  that  rav\l 

By  covert,  clougli,  aud  grcenwooil  shaw; 
Nor  dap(»led  flag  of  day,  that  wavM 

In  streamers  pale  from  Gilmarm-iaw  : 
But  many  a  doubted  ox  there  lay 

At  rest  upou  the  castle  lea; 
And  there  he  saw  his  c^allant  gray, 

Aud  all  tlie  steeds  of  Torwoodlet." 

Now,  wc  nuist  beg  to  remark,  that  it  could  never  enter  nn^^ 
man's  heat!  to  suppose  that  it  was  '^  the  dews  of  dawning  niild,^ 
"  Kttrick's  windings  wild,"  or  any  thing  else  in  the  negative  par* 
of  the  descriplion,  that  fdled  the  abbot  with  dismay  ;  and  thougf  :^ 
it  is  no  doubt  extremely  witty  in  the  poet,  it  makes  the  abbot  lool^ 
very  !i>olish  to  suppose  that  he  could  mistake  the  silver  gray  o^ 
the  morning  for  his  own  gallant  gray,  or  a  bosky  brae  for  a  henil 
of  oxen. 

liike  all  other  persons,  too,  not  far  advanced  in  information,  the 
author  is  a  great  deal  too  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment. 
If  he  wishes  to  acquire  that  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  readers, 
which  results  ftom  being  convincing  and  pleasing  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  learn  to  curb  that  aspiring  after  the  grand  which  pervades 
his  poetry,  and  leads  him  too  often  into  the  wildest  extravagance- 
A  mountain  disturbing  Ihe  moon  in  pussinf^  by — a  bee  plnying 
vpon  a  hvjfle — aa  ungel  travelling  on  ^ftui/ii— and  a  number  ef 
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other  conceptions  which  we  could  enumerate,  are  mere  caricatures 
upon  nature. 

There  is  one  thing  which  must  be  allowed  of  the  volume  before 
IM,  and  which  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  production  of  a  person  so 
little  favoured  by  education  ; — it  is  free  from  vulgarity.     Our  asto 
luahment,  we  confess,  has  l>ecn  greatly  excited  by  the  delicacy  of 
thought,  and  still  greater  delicacy  of  expression,  which  every* 
wh^re  pervade  it,  and  which  are  evidently  more  the  dictates  of 
the  writer's  own  genius,  brightened  and  matured  by  constant  ex- 
ercise, than  the  result  of  anv  knowledeie  which  he  can  have  ac- 
cnired  of  the  various  models  in  either  ancient  or  modern  literature. 
The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  see  an  instance  of  the  progress 
which  the  author  has  made  from  coarseness  to  refinement  since 
the  period  of  his  last  publication.     The  following  is  a  description 
of  a  female  in  the  stvie  of  The  Motmtain  Bard : 

"  An'  Nelly  was  a  bonny  lass, 
Fu'  sweet  and  ruddy  was  her  mou' ; 
Her  een  war  like  twa  heads  of  glass^ 
Her  brow  was  white  like  Cheviot  ivoo^ 
Her  cheeks  war  bright  as  heather  bells. 
Her  bosom  like  Deceoiber  snaw. 
Her  teeth  as  pure  as  efCff-sheUs^ 
Mcr  hair  was  like  the  hoody  craw." 

How  exquisitely  different  is  the  description  of  the  heiress  of 
Locherben,  weeping  over  the  body  of  her  brother,  who  had  fallen 
at  the  battle  of  Dumlanrig. 

"  Is  Jt  a  sprite  that  roams  forlorn  ? 
Or  angel  from  the  bowers  of  mom, 
Come  down  a  tear  of  heaven  to  shed 
In  pity  o'er  the  valiant  dead  ? 
No  vain,  no  fleeting  pliaotom  this ! 
No  vision  from  the  bowers  of  bliss ! 
Its  radiant  eye  and  stately  tread 
Bespeak  some  beauteous  mountain  mud ; 
No  rose  of  Eden's  bosom  meek 
Could  match  that  maiden's  moistened  check ; 
No  drifted  wreath  of  morning  snow, 
The  whiteness  of  hrr  lofty  brow ; 
Nor  gem  of  Indians  purest  die, 
Tlie  lustre  of  her  eagle  eye. 

"  When  beauty,  Eden's  bowers  within. 
First  stretched  the  arm  to  deeds  of  sin  ; 
When  pasnon  burned,  and  prudence  slept, 
1'he  pitying  angels  bent  and  wept. 
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But  lean  more  soil  irere  never  shed,    • 
JN^o,  not  wfaeo  angels  bowed  the  head ; 
A  ^h  more  mild  did  never  breathe 
O'erhumaD  nature  whelmed  in  deaths 
Nor  wo  and  dignity  combine 
In  face  so  lovely,  so  benign, 
As  Douglas  saw  that  dismal  hour. 
Bent  oVr  a  corpse  on  Cample  moor — 
A  lady  o'er  her  shield,  her  tnist, 
A  brave,  an  only  brother's  dust." 

It  gives  us  real  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  fo  reflect,  that  of  al 
we  have  stated  as  exceptionable  in  the  author's  poetry,  there  h 
nothing  which  may  not  in  like  manner  be  expected  to  give  way  tc 
more  enlarged  views  of  human  nature,  and  to  a  more  cultivated 
taste  in  letters ;  and  if  the  strictures  which  we  have  made  sfadl 
be  of  any  service  in  pointing  out  to  the  author  the  straight-oii' 
ward  way  to  excellence,  criticism  will  then  have  performed  its 
most  pleasing,  because  its  most  useful,  purpose.  The  author  ev> 
denlly  possesses  all  the  materials  of  a  great  poet,  and  a  suscepti- 
bility of  improvement  adequate  to  the  very  highest  eflbrts.  Free 
from  that  extreme  conceit  which  too  often  obstructs  the  way  of  self 
taught  geniuses,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  no  censure  has  ever  bad 
the  effect  of  making  him  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  hia  errors, 
nor  any  praise  induced  him  to  relax  .in  his  exertions  to  do  better* 
This  is  truly  a  noble  quality,  and  one  which  leads  us  to  anticipaN 
every  thing  we  could  wish  from  his  future  labours.  But  let  the 
reader  not  forget  how  much  his  hope  and  stay  in  these  labours 
consist  m  the  applause  and  support  of  the  public ;  he  has  thrown 
himself  upon  its  protection,  ana  we  trust  that  his  merits,  his  difB« 
culties,  and  the  promise  of  his  talents,  will  not  fail  to  make  their 
due  impression.  No  man,  we  are  persuaded,  who  has  a  right  feel- 
ing for  genius  and  worth,  can  read  the  following  farewell  address 
of  the  author  to  his  native  Ettrick  without  sympathizing  in  hi«j 
regrets,  and  entertaining  an  earnest  desire  to  brush  away  that 
melancholy  which  the  uncertainty  of  his  prospects  seems  so  natu- 
rally to  excite. 

«  O  Ettrick !  shelter  of  my  youth ! 
Thou  sweetest  glco  of  all  the  south ! 
Thy  fairy  talcs,  and  songs  of  yore. 
Shall  never  fire  my  bosom  more. 
Thy  winding  glades  ao^  mountains  wild, 
'  The  scenrs  that  pleased  me  when  a  child. 
Each  verdant  vale,  and  flowery  lea. 
Still  in  my  midnight  dreams  I  see ; 
And  waking  oft,  I  rigfa  finr  thee. 
Thy  hapless  bard,  though  forced  to  roam 
Afar  from  thee  without  a  home, 
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Still  there  his  glowing  breast  ahall  tuni> 
Till  thy  green  bosom  fold  his  mo. 
Then,  underneath  thj  mountain  stone. 
Shall  sleep  unnoticed  and  unknown.** 

Unnoticed  he  shall  not,  as^  long  as  there  is  an  honest  chronicler 
left  to  record  the  exertions  of  humble  and  unassisted  genius  to 
raise  itself  from  obscurity  to  a  place  in  the  volume  of  fame ;  and 
unimown  he  never  can  be,  while  a  taste  remains  for  genuine  and 
nnafiected  sentiment — for  bold  and  original  thought — dressed  in  all 
the  most  witching  charms  of  poetry. 


He  TSravels  of  Mirza  Abu  Talth  Khariy  m  AsiOy  Africa^  and 
Europe^  during  the  years  1799, 1800,  1801,  1802,  and  180a 
Wriilm  by  himaelfi  in  the  Persian  lai^uage.  Translated  by 
Charles  Stewart ^  Esq*  M.  A.  S.  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  Hon-  East-India  Companrfs  College,  Herts. 
i  vols*  8vo.  pp.  738. 

[From  t)|e  Monthly  Beview.3 

.  AiiTHOUoH  we  have  long  ago  had  various  works  under  the 
tils  of  Persian  Spies,  and  other  assumed  Asiatic  designations,  the 
pment  is,  we  believe,  the  first  authentic  book  of  the  kind.  A 
Iqbt  in  Europe,  by  an  Orientalist,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
9ad  reporting  national  manners,  is  so  unexpected  a  novelty  as  to 
possess  the  strongest  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  and 
tUs  claim  acquires  additional  force  when  the  traveller  is  found  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
fortunately,  this  work  Was  ushered  into  notice  under  circum- 
Hances  which  leave  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  writer  was 
personally  known  to  thousands  during  his  abode  in  London  in 
1800  and  1801 ;  and  however  Professor  Stewart  may  have  im- 
proved the  style  and  arrangement  in  translating  the  narrative,  his 
character  afibrds  satisfactory  security  against  any  suspicion  of 
interpolation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Travels  of  Mirza 
Abu  I'aleb  possess  interest  both  on  the  ground  of  originality  and 
on  that  of  utility ;  and  those  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  the  volumes,  will  probably  receive  with 
satisfaction  the  brief  abstract  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
pre. 

Abu  Taleb,  or,  as  he  is  here  termed,  Mirza  Abti  Taleb,  was 
bom  at  Lucknow,  in  17A2,  of  Persian  parents,  and  was  employed 
early  m  life  as  a  district  collector  of  rerenue  under  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Oude :.  buf,  in  the  progress  of  the  dissensions  in  that 
country  after  the  year  1780,  he  was  left  without  protection  from 
political  enemies,  and  found  it  necessary  (o  repair  to  Bengal.  Here, 
notwithstanding  tlie  favourable  disposition  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir 
John  Shore,  (now  Lord  Tei«;nmouth,)  and  others,  he  remained, 
year  after  year,  without  employment.     His  dependents,  seeing  no 

f)rospect  of  his  getting  into  office,  successively  left  him ;  and  at 
ast,  in  1799,  an  English  gentleman,  his  intimate  friend,  having 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  the  dejected  Persian 
accepted  the  ofier,  in  the  gloomy  anticipation  that  in  a  *<  journey 
MO  long  and  replete  with  danger,  some  accident  might  occur  to 
deliver  him  fcom  the  anxieties  of  the  world  and  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind."  Impatient  to  leave  Calcutta,  they  embarked  on  board 
a  Danish  Indiaman ;  in  which,  besides  obtaining  only  indiflferent 
accommodation,  they  unfortunately  had  to  deal  with  a  selfish  un- 
principled captain.  Their  situation  was  not  improved  by  having 
as  a  shipmate  a  "  IMr.  G d,  a  very  passionate  and  delicate  gen- 
tleman, the  quondam  husband  of  Madame  Talleyrand.  Ahu 
Taleb  afterwards  met  this  person  at  Paris,  soliciting  an  official 
appointment  through  ilie  lady's  interest ;  a  point  which  he  actu- 
ally carried,  having  received  a  nomination  under  the  Dutch  gi>- 
vernment  at  the  Cape. 

After  a  disagreeable  passage,  attended  with  considerable  dan- 
p;er,  the  Danish  ship  anchored  in  False  Bay  at  the  Cape ;  and  the 
passengers,  disgusted  both  with  the  vessel  and  the  captain,  prOM 
ceeded  to  Cape-town.  Here  Abu  Taleb  had  the  nrst  oppidr^ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  city  built  in  the  European  style.  He  was  highly- 
pleased  with  it ;  and,  though  nowise  partial  to  the  character  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants,  he  found  means  to  pass  some  time  between 
town  and  country  in  a  course  of  agreeable  and  useful  observations. 
Taking  his  passage  from  the  Cape  to  Europe  on  board  a  British 
vessel,  he  was  enabled  to  see  Saint  Helena  by  the  way,  and 
arrived  in  the  latitude  of  the  English  channel  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  1799. 

In  the  case  of  a  traveller  to  whom  European  sights  and  manners 
were  so  strange,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  take  notice  of  the 
first  impressions.  The  Cove  of  Cork  was  the  place  at  which 
Abu  Taleb  first  set  his  foot  on  European  ground ;  and  the  extent 
and  circular  form  of  the  bay,  tlie  verdure  of  the  hills,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  neat  houses  and  romantic 
cottages  on  the  other,  with  the  forts  and  the  niunber  of  surrounding 
vessels,  conveyed  to  his  mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations.  At 
Cork  he  was  stnick  with  the  elegance  of  the  shops,  but  disap* 
pointed  by  the  low  situation  of  the  town,  and  the  dirtiness  of  the 
streets ;  which  last  appeaiance,  however,  was  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  season  of  the  year.    On  entering  his  hotel,  he  va» 
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gratified  with  the  cemmodions  extent  of  the  apartments  and  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  servants,  which  formed  a  complete  con« 
traat  to  the  slowness  of  his  countrymen.  The  regularity  of  the 
bouses,  and  their  height,  but  particularly  the  glass  in  the  windows, 
were  all  objects  of  attention  to  an  Asiatic  traveller.  The  next 
occurrence  was  a  visit  to  the  country-house  of  a  gentleman : 

*'  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  liis  cook-room,  it  beiug  the  first 
regular  kitchen  I  had  seen :  the  dressers  for  holding  china,  the  rack:? 
for  depositing  the  dishes  at\cr  Uicy  were  washed,  the  pipes  of  cold  an<i 
boilers  of  hot  water,  which,  merely  by  turning  a  cock,  were  supplied 
iu  any  quantity  that  could  be  required,  with  tlie  machinery  for  roas^ig 
meat,  which  was  turned  with  smoke,  all  excited  my  admiration." 

Aware  of  the  multiplicity  of  servants  required  by  our  country- 
men in  India,  Abu  Taleb  declares  that  his  Irish  friend  lived  as 
comfortably  on  his  small  property  of  a  few  hundreds  a-year,  as  an 
English  gentleman  in  India  could  do  on  an  annual  income  of  a  lack 
of  rupees.  (1 2,5001.)  He  proves  himself,  throughout  his  jouniey, 
iQ  be  remarkably  attentive  to  the  ladies,  and  the  first  specimen  of 
that  disposition  is  given  in  his  account  of  the  nieces  of  this  gen- 
tleman^s  family. 

.  **"  These  lanlicB  during  dinner,  honoured  me  with  the  most  marked 
^H^tion;  and  as  I  had  never  t)efore  experienced  so  much  courtcsi/ frotn 
bteadusy  I  was  lost  in  admiration.  After  dinner  tlirsc  angels  made  tea 
for  us ;  and  one  of  them  having  asked  me  if  it  was  sweet  enough,  I 
replied,  Uiat,  having  been  made  by  such  hands,  it  could  not  but  be 
sweet  On  hearing  this,  all  the  company  lau^ho<l,  and  my  fair  one 
bbwhed  like  a  rose  of  Damascus.'* 

When  travelling  from  Cork  to  Dublin  in  tlie  mail-coach,  he 
was  highly  amused  at  tlie  readiness  with  which  the  peojde  of  the 
iims,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  horn,  prepared  the  frcsli  horses, 
and  avoided  delay  :  but  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  the  shortness 
of  time  allowed  for  meals  on  the  road.  lie  was  remarkably 
delighted  with  the  view,  transient  as  it  was,  of  Kilkenny,  and 
employed  the  interval  allowed  to  breakfast  in  catching  a  glance  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  on  the  opposite 
Bide. 

At  Dublin,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  regularity  of  the 
streets,  the  elegance  of  the  houses  and  furniture,  and  particularly 
by  the  singnkir  union  of  utility  and  ornament  in  our  grates,  or,  as 
be  tenns  them,  *^  the  steel  and  brass  machines  for  holding  fire." 
The  shops  of  the  jewellers  and  haberdashers,  and  the  splendid 
appearance,  at  night,  of  long  ranges  of  lighted  lamps,  formed  in 
his  eyes  new  and  captivating  objects.  Tin*  beauty  of  the  Phcenix- 
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parky  and  the  delightful  prospect  ni  Dubrui*bajr»  aflforded  him  much 
gratification,  and  made  nim  exclaim  that  he  no  longer  wondered 
that  our  countrymen  in  India  should  consider  that  region  merely  aa 
a  temporary  sojourn.  In  delineations  of  national  character,  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  more  downright  or  explicit  writer  than  Abu 
Taleb.  Though  very  far  from  giving  the  Irish  the  praise  of  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  be  pays  a  merited  compliment  to  their 
attention  to  strangers ;  and  he  remarks  that  they  understood  his 
signs  and  broken  English  much  better  than  their  fellow-subjects  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel : 

^  The  IrlBh,  by  reason  of  their  liberality  and  prodic^lity,  seldom 
have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  their  frieuds  in  pecuniary  matters: 
they  are  generally  in  straitened  circumstauces  themselves,  and  there- 
fore cannot,  or  do  not,  aim  at  the  comforts  and  elegance  of  the  En^liib; 
neither  do  they  take  pains  to  acquire  riches  and  honours  like  the 
Scotcli,  by  limiting  their  expenses  when  in  the  receipt  of  good 
incomes,  and  paying  attention  to  the  Great  In  consequence  of  this 
want  of  prudence  they  seldom  attain  to  high  dignities,  and  but  few  of 
them,  comparatively,  make  much  progn:6s  in  science.  Their  great 
national  defect,  however,  is  excess  in  drinking.  The  rich  expend  a 
vast  deal  in  wine;  and  the  common  people  consume  immense  quantities 
of  a  fiery  spirit  called  whiskey.^ — 

*'  The  Irish  mamen  have  not  such  elegance  of  manners,  nor  the 
handsome  eyes  and  hair  of  the  English ;  neither  are  they  as  tall  nor 
so  good  figures  as  the  Scotch ;  but  they  have  much  finer  complexioos, 
are  warm  in  their  affections,  tively,  and  ao;reeable. 

"  For  some  time  after  my  arrival  in  Dublin,  I  was  greatly  iocom- 
moded  by  the  common  people  crowding  round  mc,  wheocvcr  I  went 
out  They  were  all  very  curious  to  sec  me,  but  had  no  intention  of 
offending  me.  Some  said  I  must  be  the  Russian  general  who  hud  been 
for  some  time  expected ;  others  ajQUrmed  I  was  either  a  German  or  Spa- 
nish nobleman ;  but  the  greater  part  agreed  that  I  was  a  Persian  prince. 
One  day,  a  great  crowd  having  assembled  about  me,  a  shopkeeper 
advised  me  to  walk  into  his  house,  and  to  sit  down  until  they  should 
disperse.  I  accepted  his  kind  invitation,  and  went  into  the  shop, 
where  I  amused  myself  by  looking  at  some  penknives,  scissors,  &c. 
The  people,  however,  thronged  so  about  his  windows  that  several  of 
the  panes  were  broken ;  and  the  crowd  being  very  great,  it  was  in 
vain  to  ask  who  had  done  it 

**  About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  tliere  fell  a  very  heavy  sliower 
of  snow.  As  I  had  never  before  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  was 
much  delighted  by  it  The  roofs  of  the  houses  and  tops  of  the  walls 
were  soon  covered  with  it,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  fields  and 
mountains  became  a  white  surface,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
During  the  time  it  continued  to  snow,  the  cold  was  not  very  great ; 
but  when  it  ceased,  notwithstanding  I  h9d  all  my  dooi-s  and  windows 
shut,  and  had  three  blankets  on  my  bed,  I  felt  the  frost  pierce  through 
me  like  an  arrow.    The  fire  had  scarce  any  effect  do  me;  for  while  I 
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ivarmfed  one  side  I  vas  frozen  oo  the'oUier;  and  Ifrequeotly  bumed 
mj  fiugers  before  1  was  aware  of  the  heat  At  length  I  discovered 
that  the  best  remedy  was  walking;  and  during  the  continuation  of  the 
firost  I  walked  every  da>  seven  or  eight  miles.  I  was  appreliensive 
that  my  health  would  have  sulTered  from  the  severity  of  the  climate; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  a  keen  appetite,  and  found  myself  every 
day  get  stronger  and  more  active. 

"  I  recollect  that  in  India,  when  I  only  wore  a  single  vest  of  Dacca 
muslin,  if  I  walked  a  mile,  1  was  completely  tired;  but  here,  when 
my  clothes  would  have  been  a  heavy  load  for  an  ass,  I  could  have  run 
for  miles  without  feeling  the  smallest  fatigue.'* 

After  having  remained  nearly  two  months  in  Dublin,  the  Per- 
sian traveller  proceeded,  by  Holyhead  and  Ciiestcr  lo  London. 
Here  he  was  greatly  puzzled  to  find  suitable  lodgings,  a  hot  and  a 
cold  bath  being  primary  requisites  in  his  consideration.  Marga* 
ret  Street,  Upper  Berkley  Street,  Rathbone  Place,  and  Ibbot* 
son's  hotel,  were  successively  his  places  of  abode ;  the  last  of 
which  proved  very  convenient,  but  was  unluckily  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  finances.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  all  places 
of  public  amusement,  and  found  himself  so  exhilarated  by  the 
coolness  of  the  climate,  and  the  attention  of  his  friends^  that  he 
**  foiloweil  the  advice  of  the  divine  Uafiz,  and  freely  gave  him- 
self up  to  love  and  gayety."  He  made  frequent  excursions  to  the 
country,  and  visited  Windsor,  Oxford,  and  Blenheim ;  at  which 
hftt,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  grounds  struck  him  so  forcibly, 
as  for  a  time  to  **  efface  sill  other  objects  from  his  recollection." 
London,  however,  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  residence,  and  the 
field  of  his  observations.  He  attended  cIuIjs,  balls,  and  even 
masquerades. 

**  I  one  day  received  an  invit^itien  card  from  a  lady,  on  which  waa 

written,  only,  '  Mrs.  — —  at  home  on evening.'    At  first  I 

thought  it  meant  an  assign  'tion;  but,  on  consulting  one  of  my  /riends,  I 
was  informed  that  the  lady  gave  a  rout  that  night;  and  Ciat  a  rout 
meant  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  any  particular  object ;  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  had  seldom  lime  to  say  more  t0  any  of  her 
guilts  than  to  inquire  after  their  health:  but  that  the  servants  supplied 
them  with  tea,  coffee,  ice,  &c. ;  after  which  they  had  liberty  to  depart, 
and  make  room  for  others.  I  frequently  afterwanls  attended  thesr 
routs,  to  some  of  which  three  or  four  hundred  persons  came  during 
the  course  of  the  night.^' 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  goodness  of  oinr  roads  and 
ft^e«coaches,  but  found  very  diff^ent  feelings  excited  by  the 
wonderful  prices  of  our  provisions.  ^'  In  England,"  he  says,  ^*  a 
good  appetite  is  a  serious  evil  io  a  poor  man."  With  all  his  sus- 
ceptibility of  female  charms,  Abu  Taleb  approves  of  keeping  th^ 
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Iftdies  under  *'  salutaiy  restraints,"  and  even  seems  satbfied  with 
(hat  ungracious  part  of  our  statute-book  which  permits  a  J'  man  to 
beat  his  wife  with  a  stick,  provided  he  does  not  endanger  the 
breaking  of  a  limb."  He  was  much  surprised  at  the  freedom  of 
the  lower  orders  towards  their  superiors ;  and  at  the  comfortable 
condition  of  the  ser\'ants,  who,  he  says,  (p.  264.)  **  sleep  not  on 
the  floor  but  on  raised  beds,  and  are  as  well  clothed  as  their  mas- 
ters." Adverting  to  the  numerous  servants  who  accompany  a 
gentleman  out  of  doors  in  India,  he  adds,  "  I  can  scarcely  de« 
scribe  the  pleasure  I  felt,  upon  my  first  arrival  in  Europe,  in 
being  able  to  walk  out  unattended,  to  make  my  own  bargains  in 
the  shops,  and  to  talk  to  whom  I  pleased ;  so  different  from  our 
customs." 

The  traveller  next  comes  to  the  important  point  of  our  national 
character,  and  gives  us  fresh  proofs  of  his  rigid  impartiality. 
Beginning  with  the  lower  orders,  he  laments  their  unlucky  propen- 
sity to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  property  of  others,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  he  found  that  '^  we  were  obliged  to  keep  our 
doors  shut,  and  not  to  permit  an  unknown  person  to  enter  them." 
His  next  objection  regards  oiur  national  pride.  <^  Elated,"  he 
says,  **  with  a  long  continuance  of  power  and  good  fortune,  we 
entertain  no  apprehension  of  adversity."  A  third  charge,  more 
serious  still,  applies  to  our  deficiency  in  religious  faitli,  and  an 
inclination  among  many  to  philosophy,  or  freethinking.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  imputations,  he  accuses  us  of  a  want  of  courtesy  to 
our  inferiors,  as  well  as  of  an  unnecessary  and  troublesome  luxury 
ill  our  mode  of  living.  The  Arabs  and  Tartars,  he  remarks, 
(vol.  2.  p.  36.)  made  their  conquests  neither  by  dint  of  numbers, 
nor  by  superiority  of  armour,  but  by  the  paucity  of  their  wants.  An 
^^  Elnzlish  gentleman  living  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  when 
reprdkhcd  with  waste  of  time,  will  reply,  *  How  is  it  to  be 
avoided/'  I  answer,  curtail  the  number  of  your  garments ;  ren- 
der your  dress  simple ;  wear  your  beards ;  and  give  up  less  of 
your  time  to  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping." — He  is  by  no  means 
pleased  that  we  should  not  be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  our 
national  defetts,  and  he  dislikes  all  palliatives ;  such  as  that  <*  no 
nation  was  e\^r  exempt  from  vices,"  or  "  so  long  as  we  are 
not  worse  than  our  neighbours,  there  is  no  danger,"  &c.  This 
reasoning,  he  adds,  is  false :  for  fire,  whether  in  summer  or  winter, 
is  still  inflammable ;  and  the  smothered  flame  will  break  out,  in 
the  seauel,  with  double  violence.  He  is  particularly  severe  on 
the  uDiortunate  authors  who  run^  he  says,  to  tlie  press  as  soon  as 
they  have  acquired  a  smatteriivg  of  a  subject : 

'^  The  portion  of  science  and  truth  contained  in  many  of  thesr 
books  is  very  small;  besides  it  is  more  diflicult  to  eradicate  an  crro- 
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ueous  opimoD  once  contracted  than  to  implant  correct  ideas  in  a  nuttd 
uncultiFated.  Far  be  it  from  mc  to  depreciate  the  angelic  character 
of  Sir  William  Jones ;  but  his  Persian  grammar,  having  been  written 
irbea  he  was  a  very  young  man,  is,  in  many  places,  very  defective; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  his  public  avocations,  and  other 
studies,  did  not  permit  him  to  revise  it,  after  he  had  been  some  years 
in  India*^ 

On  turning  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  Abu  Taleb  is  by  no 
means  backward  in  giving  us  credit  for  a  number  of  good  qualifies. 
Our  high  sense  of  honour,  our  readiness  to  hazard  life  in  order  to 
wipe  off  slander,  our  regard  to  principle  in  the  pursuit  of  ambition, 
our  charity  to  the  lower  orders,  and  our  preference  in  many 
respects  of  things  useful  to  things  brilliant,  are  all  points  new  to 
this  Asiatic  observer,  and  entitling  us,  in  his  opinion,  to  much  praise* 
Yet,  after  this  commendatory  description,  he  falls  into  bad 
humour  at  several  of  our  customs.  The  surprising  number  of 
our  turnpikes,  and  still  more  the  endless  demands  on  the  pocket  of 
a  stranger  who  visits  our  cathedrals,  or  <^  tombs  of  the  kings,''  are 
by  no  means  to  his  taste.  A  more  serious  objection  regards  the 
use  of  feather  beds ;  ^*  All  my  other  Indian  customs  (he  says)  I 
laid  aside  without  difficulty,  but  sleeping  in  the  English  mode  cost 
me  much  trouble.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  softness  of  a  fea* 
ther  bed  is  bearable ;  but  as  the  weather  becomes  warm,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  relaxation." 

It  is  some  satisfaction  for  these  serious  rebukes,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  French  attracted  a  still  larger  share  of  the  author's 
disapprobation.  After  having  resided  between  two  and  three 
years  in  London,  he  bade  adieu  to  that  *<  beloved  city,"  and 
passed  over,  in  1 802,  into  France.  Here  the  clumsiness  of  the 
stage-coaches  reminded  him  of  a  Hindoostany  carriage  drawn  by 
oxen;  and  the  cows  and  other  animals  were  thin  and  poor, 
sppeai'ing  like  those  of  the  east,  although  the  soil  and  climate  were 
evidently  better  thsm  in  England.  The  coarse  looks  of  the  coun- 
try-women, and  the  filth  of  the  inns  as  well  as  of  the  Parisian  cof- 
fee-houses, formed  additional  objects  of  unpleasant  contrast  to  the 
scene  which  he  had  just  left.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  In 
Paris  a  clean  and  retired  lodging;  he  could  obtain  no  reception  but 
in  buildings  of  many  stories  in  height,  and  containing  perhaps  fifty 
persons  in  their  various  apartments.  The  lofty  grandeur,  how- 
ever, of  these  stone  edifices  on  the  outside,  formed  some  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  the  want  of  comfort  within;  while  the  number  of 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  particularly  the  convenience  of  those  which 
are  constructed  on  boats  moored  in  the  river,  was  a  source  of  high 
gratification ;  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  magnificent  pic- 
tures in  the  Louvre  was  such  as  to  make  him  think  that  the  sights 
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in  Dublin  and  London  were  little  better  than  plajrthings.  la 
treating  of  the  French  character,  he  makes  a  very  fair  statement 
of  both  sides  of  the  question : 

*^  The  public  library  of  Paris  contains  nearly  a  million  of  books, 
in  various  languages,  aud  upon  all  subjects.  Its  establishment  is  the 
most  liberal  1  have  anywhere  met  with,  as  the  people  are  permitted  to 
enter  it  gratis,  and  have  not  only  permission  to  read  there  the  whole 
day,  but  to  make  extracts,  or  even  to  copy  any  book  in  the  coUeo* 
tiou."-— 

*'  Whilst  travelling,  or  when  dining  at  French  ordinaries,  I  was  fre- 
quently surprised  to  see  with  what  good  humour  the  gentlemen  put  up 
with  bad  food,  and  worse  wiue ;  and  whenever  I  complained,  they  took 
great  pains  to  persuade  me  the  things  were  not  so  bad,  or  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  was  not  in  fault.  Tlie  French  appear  always  happy, 
and  do  not  vex  themselves  with  business ;  for  immediately  after  dinner, 
they  walk  out,  and  amuse  tlicmselves,  till  midnight,  in  visituig  the 
gardens,  and  other  places  of  recreation. — 

^  In  Bome  instances,  I  think  the  French  have  too  much  apathy  and 
want  of  exertion,  and  that  the  servants  take  advantage  of  the  for- 
bearance of  the  better  classes.  In  a  London  coffee-house,  if  a  gco- 
tlcniau  calls  for  hrcakfasU  the  waiter  will  at  once  bring  him  all  the  requi> 
sites  on  a  tray,  and  alter  wards  eggs  or  fruit,  if  Gall(>d  for.  This  he  does  to 
avoid  running  backward  and  forward;  to  which  the  English  have  a 
great  objection.  But  in  Paris,  although  the  waiter  perfectly  knows 
by  experience  what  articles  are  requisite,  he  will  firet  bring  the  coffee, 
then  the  sugar,  a  third  time  the  milk,  and  before  you  can  possibly  break- 
fast, he  must  have  made  half  a  dozen  trips  to  the  bar." — 

**  On  beholding  these  inert  qualities  in  the  French,  I  was  convinced 
that,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  sVill  and  bravery,  thetf  will  nctjcr 
gain  the  svperiority  over  the  English;  who,  although*  inferior  in 
strength  of  armies,  arc  persevering,  and  indefotigable  in  resources  and 
contrivanceB.  It  really  astonishes  me  how  the  French,  being  so  defi- 
cient in  energy  and  perbcve ranee,  should  have  acquired  so  much  fame 
and  power. 

"  The  French  women  are  tall,  and  more  corpulent  than  the  English, 
but  bear  no  comparison  with  respect  to  beauty.  They  want  the  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  aud  graceful  motions  of  the  English  damsels.  They 
were  also  painted  to  an  excessive  degree,  were  very  forward  and  great 
talkers.  The  waists  of  thfir  gowns  were  so  short  and  full  bodied,  that 
the  women  appeared  humpbacked;  whilst  the  drapery  in  front  was  so 
scanty  as  barely  to  conceal  half  their  bosoms.  Although  I  am  by 
nature  amorous,  and  easily  affected  at  the  sight  of  beauty,  and  visited 
every  public  place  in  Paris,  I  never  met  with  a  French  woman  who 
interested  me." 

From  Paris  Abu  Taleb  proceeded  southward  by  way  of  livons, 
Axi^noDs  and  Marseilles ;  a  journey  during  which  he  had  aniplo 
reason  to  regret  the  convenience  of  Unglish  travelling.    At  Mar- 
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leilles  he  embarked  for  Genoa,  and  found  the  aapect  of  that  city 
iod  its  bay  one  of  the  most  delightful  which  he  had  yet  seen.  The 
custom  in  Italy, of  allowing  the  ladies  to  be  attended  by  cicisbeos, 
appeared  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  this  jealous  Orientalist.  He 
ms  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
but  was  deterred  from  undertaking  the  journey  by  the  report  of  an 
epidemic  fever  which  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  interior  of 
Italy.  At  Leghorn,  tiie  closeness  of  the  town,  and  the  apparent 
selfishness  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  rendered  his  stay  uncom- 
fortable ;  so  that  his  Italian  tour,  limited  as  was  its  extent,  afibrded 
him  very  little  satisfaction,  otherwise  than  in  gratifying  his  taste 
for  music : 

"  The  inliabitauts  of  Genoa  arc  all  proficients  in  the  science  of  music, 
and  possesH  a  greater  variety  of  instnimcats  thau  I  have  seen  eUe where. 
One  night  I  was  reposing  oa  my  bed,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  most 
charming  melody  in  the  street  I  had  ever  heard.  1  started  up,  and 
bvoluntarily  ran  down  stairs  to  the  street  door,  but  found  it  was  locked, 
ind  the  key  taken  away ;  I  therefore  hastened  again  to  ray  room,  and 
lelt  every  inclination  to  throw  myself  out  of  the  wlndov ;  when,  for- 
tunately, the  musicians  stopped,  and  my  senses  returned. 

"  I  had  frequently  been  informed,  in  London,  that  the  Italians  ex- 
:elled  all  the  world  in  their  skill  in  mtisic ;  and  I  here  ackiiowiedgr 
Jiat  the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Western  Europe  music,  bears  the  same 
roDiparisoQ  to  the  Italian,  that  a  mill  does  to  a  fine-toned  oi^an. 

From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  he  was  Tcry 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  language  contain  a  great  mixture  of 
Arabic.  Though  the  Maltese  is  chiefly  compounded  of  Greekv 
Italian,  and  French,  the  pronounciation  approaches  very  much  to 
^le  Arabic,  the  letters  S,  Z,  and  T,  being  the  same  in  both  bl^ 
^ages.  His  next  voyage  was  to  Constantinople,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  a  distant  prospect  of  many  classic  scenes :  but  with 
these  he  was  not  strongly  impressed,  his  knowledge  of  history 
being  limited  to  the  records  of  modern  Persia  and  India.  Athene 
he  briefly  describes  as  the  "  birthplace  of  Plato,  of  Diogenes  the 
cynic,  and  of  several  other  celebrated  philosophers."  Constanti- 
nople, as  usual,  was  delightful  at  a  distance,  and  very  much  other- 
wise on  clo?e  inspection.  He  disKked  the  perpetual  smoking  of 
the  Turks,  the  dirt  of  their  inns,  and  their  idle  conversations  car- 
ried on  in  their  coffee-houses  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  He  re- 
marked that,  though  the  atmosphere  of  this  metropolis  is  cold 
(hiring  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  the  Turks  have  no  idea 
irbatever  of  the  benefit  of  taking  exercise.  A  Pasha  enters  his 
ball  of  audience,  in  the  morning,  by  a  small  door  communicating 
ii-ilh  his  harem,  remains  there  during  the  day,  and  retires  at  night 
>y  the  same  door,  without  even  looking  into  his  gaidcpi*   The  kod 
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of  clothes,  which  this  want  of  exercise  makes  it  Decessar 
wear,  appeared  to  Abu  Taleb  still  more  unfavourable  to  health 
the  down  beds  of  our  own  country.  lie  was  introduced  to 
Turkish  ministers,  several  of  whom,  particularly  Ahmed  Effi 
spoke  Persian  with  great  fluency.  From  the  Turkish  capita 
set  out  on  his  return  by  way  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  accompa 
by  a  Mehmander,  or  conductor,  appointed  by  government ;  du 
journey,  in  itself  unavoidably  uncomfortable,  was  rendered  doi 
diss^eeable  by  the  character  of  his  guide.  From  Constantin 
to  Bi^dad  is  a  distance  of  nearly  1,900  English  miles,  which  i 
traveued  over  by  him  in  somewhat  less  than  two  months. 
Bagdad,  as  at  Bussora,  he  underwent,  partly  from  his  own  ii 
biiity  and  partly  from  other  causes,  a  repetition  of  mortificatii 
all  of  which,  however,  were  forgotten  in  the  hospitable  attent 
of  Governor  Duncan  at  Bombay.  Here  a  passage  was  proci 
for  him  on  board  a  frigate  going  round  to  Calcutta,  where 
landed  in  August,  1803,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
years. 

The  work  is  concluded  by  an  Appendix,  containing  a  cui 
tract  on  the  treatment  of  women  in  Asia ;  a  subject  which 
suggested  to  Abu  Taleb  by  the  notion  prevalent  in  Ejurope 
the  fair  sex  in  the  East  live  in  a  state  of  thraldom.  The  ol 
rations  are  curious,  chiefly  as  communicating  the  reasons  w 
strike  the  imagination  of  an  Orientalist  as  productive  of  differe 
in  national  habits.  The  Asiatic  women  appear  to  him  to  bavi 
greater  liberty  of  the  two;  possessing,  he  says,  (p.  412.)  i 
authority  over  the  property  of  their  husbands,  and  over  their 
vants,  as  well  as  over  the  education,  the  religion,  and  the  man 
of  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  the  Asiatic  ladies  hav 
trouble  in  entertaining  the  guests,  or  attending  to  the  busines 
the  husband.  If  a  divorce  happens  to  take  place  in  Ind 
mother  does  not,  as  in  Europe,  relinquish  all  her  children  to 
husband,  but  carries  away  her  daughters  and  her  property 
step,  indeed,  which  she  will  have  little  hesitation  in  taking  oi 
occurrence  of  a  quarrel  of  less  consequence  than  those  which 
fo  a  permanent  separation.  Polygamy  does  not  exist  in  Indi 
the  manner  commonly  imagined ;  the  first  wife  being  the  only 
who  is  considered  as  on  a  fooling  of  equality  with  the  husb 
Wo!nen  submitting  to  become  the  wives  of  a  married  man  arc 
admitted  .into  the  society  of  ladies,  but  have  either  a  seps 
direlling,  o^r  occupy  a  subordinate  station  in  the  house  of  the  c 
wife.  The  truth,  indeed,  is,  that  polygamy  is  very  rare,  and  g 
rally  carries  its  own  cure  along  with  it ;  *^  for  from  what  I  km 
says  Abu  1  ^aleb,  ^'  it  is  easier  to  live  with  two  tigresses  than 
two  wives.*'  This  emphatic  assertbn  he  confirms  (p.  416.] 
^ '    '     vat  *ious  points  m  which  an  Indian  lady  makes  no  scr 
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of  teasing  her  husband  ;  such  as  *<  keeping  dinner  waiting  for  her 
coming  to  table ;  visiting  her  own  friencis  frequently,  and  remaining 
d^y  after  day  under  their  roof,  though  repeatedly  entreated  by 
her  husband  to  return ;"  all  of  which,  it  seems,  are  put  in  practice 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  hold  on  the  husband's  affection.  Another 
mertion  of  Abu  Taleb,  and  one  which,  we  confess,  rather  startled 
u,  is,  (p.  416.)  that  (he  **  Asiatics  appear  by  their  manners  to  place 
a  greater  reliance  on  a  wife's  discretion  than  the  Europeans." 
"Here,"  he  says,  "custom  prevents  a  married  lady  from  going 
abroad  without  the  company  of  a  friend,  and  to  sleep  from  home 
rould  be  at  variance  with  all  rule  ;  whereas  in  the  East  a  wife  will 
go  unattended  to  the  house  of  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  though 
their  husbands  should  be  strangers,  and  will  remain  there  a  week 
vithout  its  being  thought  any  thing  unusual."  Next,  as  to  the 
cnstom  in  Asia,  of  ladies  not  entering  into  the  society  of  gentle- 
oenj  and  not  even  seeing  them,  the  motive,  says  Abu  Taleb,  is 
dioice,  not  compulsion ;  because,  in  the  East,  the  house-doors 
bting  kept  open  all  the  day,  the  females  could  not,  without  such  a 
mcaution,  be  free  from  incessant  interruption,  or  find  leisure  for 
oomesfic  employments.  In  Europe,  were  commodities  as  cheap 
and  servants  as  numerous  as  in  India,  "  we  might  (he  observes) 
lee  a  separate  house,  table,  and  equipage,  for  the  wife."  Finally, 
te  thinks  it  would  be  the  practice  to  keep  females  out  of  sight  in 
Europe  as  much  as  it  is  in  India,  did  not  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
ttte  rc(|uire  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  while  the  necessity  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  active  duties  of  life  calls  for  a  degree  of  expe- 
rience on  the*^art  of  a  woman,  which  retired  habits  would  not 
afford.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  a  wife  is  limited 
to  the  simple  charge  of  taking  care  of  her  husband's  property,  and 
of  bringing  up  her  children. 

This  singular  and  amusing  production  was  reduced  into  its  pre- 
%nt  shape  by  the  author,  after  his  return  to  Calcutta  in  1803,  from 
t  journal  commenced  at  the  outset  of  his  travels,  and  regidarly 
continued.     The  book  being  published  in  MS.  according  to  the 
Persian  method,  a  copy  came,  in  1806,  into  the  possession  of  a 
British  officer,  who  procured  a  correct  transcript  of  it  at  Allaha- 
bad ;  and  this  transcript,  being  brought  over  to  England,  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  declares  that  he  has  trans- 
lated it  as  literally  as  the  different  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
would  permit.      With  all  his  solicitude,  however,  to  adhere  to  the 
plan  of  the  original,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retrench  certain 
poetical  effusions  in  which  the  author  was  very  fond  of  indulging ; 
as  well  as  long  lists  of  his  friends  at  the  principal  places  which  he 
visited.      A  dissertation   on   anatomy,  and   a   formidabh    long 
description  of  a  hot-house,  were  likewise  viewed  by  Mr.  Stewart 
\n   the  light  of  excrescences ;  hut  these  retrenchments,  with  a 
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partial  transposition  of  the  chapters  for  the  sake  of  con 
form  the  only  deviations  from  the  original.  The  stjle  of  th* 
lation  is  easy  and  perspicuous  ;  and,  whether  the  merit  be 
the  Persian  or  the  Englishman,  a  great  variety  of  observati( 
be  found  compressed  in  a  smaller  compass  than  is  usual  in  b 
travels. 

By  a  short  note  appended  to  the  second  volume,  we  a 
cemed  to  learn  that  Abu  Taleb  did  not  long  survive  his  rel 
India.  He  was  appointed  a  district  collector  in  Bundlecur 
died  in  that  situation  in  1806.  His  property  having  beer 
reduced  by  his  various  disappointments,  the  East-India  Cu 
settled  a  pension  on  his  wife  and  family. 

Those  passages  of  the  narrative  on  which  we  have  forbc 
dwell,  relate  chiefly  to  occurrences  in  European  politics, 
observations  on  matters  of  government;  because,  thougl 
Taleb's  information,  considering  his  previous  habits,  is  by  no 
despicable,  we  must  be  prepared  for  less  accuracy  on  such 
than  on  those  which  fall  under  ocular  observation.  He  is  a 
ingly  somewhat  incorrect  in  his  report  (vol.  2.  p.  1 00.)  of  t 
cumstances  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation  in  1 799  ;  as  well  as 
resignation  in  1801  (vol.  1.  p.  274.)  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
visiers.  He  mistakes  likewise  (vol.  1.  p.  89.)  the  \V 
Islands  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  treating  (vol.  2.  p.  2( 
ancient  history,  he  finds  himself  so  much  out  of  his  latitude 
call  Troy  the  residence  of  a  '^  celebrated  philosopher  and 
named  Homer."  Respecting  another  topic,  we  mean  the  : 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  British  law  into  India,  his  o] 
and  the  arguments  urged  in  its  support,  (vol.  2.  p.  9.)  deser%M 
read  with  attention.  On  arriving  in  London,  he  entertained 
ject  of  teaching  Persian,  under  the  sanction  of  governmer 
the  India  Company  :  but  the  men  in  office  delayed  to  give  ai 
mative  answer  until  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and  his 
lution  was  taken  to  return  home.  We  question,  however,  wj 
he  would  have  been  found  to  have  possessed  sufficient  temp 
dteadinem  for  the  permanent  discharge  of  such  a  task. 


For  the  Analectic  Magasbie. 

THE  IDEA  OP  A  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

Grave  observers,  who,  by  looking  steadily  at  the  troubled 
oceao  of  life,  sometimes  see  a  little  beyond  the  surface,  will  be 
often  struck  with  surprise  at  beholding  the  influence  which  mere 
names  CAcrcise  over  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
race.  They  will  indeed  almost  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
generality  of  men  have  no  other  criterion  to  distinguish  virtue 
from  vice,  and  that  Brutus  was  in  the  right  when,  in  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  free  his  country, 
be  exclaimed,  <<  O  virtue  thou  art  but  a  name  /'* 

Observing  this  propensity  in  mankind  to  be  governed  by  names, 
wise  men,  I  mean  those  enlightened  persons  who  had  cunning 
enough  to  perceive  the  foibles  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  knave- 
ry enough  to  take  advantage  of  them,  did,  at  a  very  early  period, 
invent  a  nomenclature  most  admirably  calculated  to  break  down 
the  barrier  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  confound  them  in  the 
ininds  of  unenlightened  men.  It  was  thus  that  persecution  became 
piety  ;  ill  nature,  candour ;  avarice,  prudence ;  cunning,  wisdom ; 
4ind  self-interest,  patriotism— till  at  last  divers  philosophers,  obsen- 
iDg  the  singular  operation  of  these  disguised  vices,  began  to  doubt 
the  very  existence  of  virtue. 

When,  for  instance,  they  saw  a  man  who'chose  to  call  himself  a 
patriot  abandoning  himself  to  dishonourable  intrigues,  invenfing 
and  giving  currency  to  falsehood,  and  outraging  all  those  dntiea 
which  compose  the  ligaments  of  society— losing  sight  of  those 
honourable  principles  and  feelings  which  constitute  the  true  digiiity 
of  man,  and  debasing  himself  to  the  level  of  pitiful  hypocrisy — 
when  they  saw  all  this,  they  came  to  the  preposterous  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  true  patriotism.  But  the  more 
enlarged  and  enlightened  philosophy  of  the  present  day  has  fur« 
Dished  a  remedy  for  these  seeming  incongruities,  and,  by  a  most 
happy  distinction,  reconciled  private  with  public  virtue,  by  de* 
monstrating  that  they  are  entirely  distmct,  nay,  often  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other. 
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In  IK)  age  or  country,  perhaps,  has  patriotism  been  so  plenty  as 
in  this.  In  the  most  virtuous  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome  it  is  me- 
lancholy to  observe  the  dearth  of  patriots,  lawgivers,  and  wise  men. 
Seven  wise  men  living  at  one  time  in  Greece,  gave  immortality  to 
tlie  age ;  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  by  making  laws  for  a  couple  of  insig- 
nificant cities,  were  held  up  as  objects  of  infinite  admiration ;  and 
such  was  the  scarcity  of  patriots  that  they  were  obliged  to  enlist 
Timoleon  who  killed  his  brother,  and  the  elder  Brutus  who  killed 
his  son,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  number.  These  instances  clearly 
indicate  the  great  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  those  ancients 
who  are  so  insolently  held  up  by  most  writers  as  objects  of  imita- 
tion; for  there  is  hardly  a  village  of  this  country  that  does  not  con- 
tain a  man  at  least  as  wise  in  his  neighbours'  opinion  as  Thalcs ;  and 
one  single  city,  as  we  read,  called  Gotham,  actually  produced  at 
one  time  three  wise  men  equally  renowned  with  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  As  for  legislators  and  patriots,  every  board  of  aldermen 
can  turn  out  half  a  dozen  of  the  one,  and  the  others  are  as  plenty 
and  as  cheap  as  mackarcl. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  sect  of  patriots  grew  more 
numerous,  it  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  schisms,  insomuch 
that  the  purity  of  its  original  source  became  polluted,  and  it  ii 
now  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  adul- 
terated patriotism.  I  will  therefore  lay  down  some  rules  by  which 
the  true  patriot  may  be  recognised  at  first  sight  by  persons  of 
ordinary  sagacity.  There  are  certain  characteristic  and  peculiar 
marks  which  enable  an  accurate  observer  at  all  times  to  discern 
which  is  the  perfect,  and  which  is  the  mixed  or  degenerate  breed 
of.  animals.  As  I  profess  to  have  this  power  in  a  high  degree, 
havjng  handled  many  patriots  in  my  time,  the  following  marks 
may  be  relied  on  by  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  the  purchase 
of  this  species  of  live  stock. 

The  true  patriot  is  one  who  uniformly  prefers  his  own  interest 
to  that  of  bis  country,  and  who  has  enlarged  his  mind  to  a  percep- 
tion of  this  great  moral  truth,  that  public  is  almost  always  incom- 
patible with  private  virtue.  These  opinions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  quality  1  am  about  analyzing,  and  without  it  no  patriotism  can 
be  genuine,  any  more  than  Dr.  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead  can  be 
relied  ob  without  the  doctor's  own  signature.  Let  us  now  inquire 
how  the  combination  of  titese  two  great  qualities  operates  to  pro- 
duce infinite  benefit  to  the  community  at  large. 
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This  attachment  of  the  true  patriot  to  his  own  individual  interest 
15  founded  on  a  most  subtle  construction,  which  is  doubtless  the 
true  one,  of  the  celebrated  political  axiom,  that  "  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  the  same  as  the  good  of  all  its  parts."  This,  rightly 
understood,  mculcates  the  doctrine,  that  every  man  ought  exclu- 
sively to  take  care  of  himself,  which  is  in  fact  the  great  law  of 
^nature.  Assuredly  if  the  good  of  society  consists  in  the  pros- 
perity of  all  its  parts,  the  true  way  to  attain  that  good  is  for  each 
individual  to  cultivate  his  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
every  body  else.  The  greatest  possible  number  of  people  will 
then  become  prosperous,  and  thus  the  good  of  the  whole  will  be 
achieved  in  the  easiest  and  most  eflfectual  manner. 

Nothing  in  fact  so  forcibly  exemplifies  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
mankind  as  tlieir  making  a  sacrifice  of  individual  interest  to  the 
general  benefit ;  or  the  arrogance  of  that  patriotism  which  has  for 
its  object  the  good  of  a  whole  community.  Attempts  like  these 
bespeak  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  limited  powers  of  man,  who,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  make  others  happy,  can  scarcely,  with  all  his 
exertions,  attain  to  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort  himself.  From 
this  salutary  conviction  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  mortal 
action,  has  doubtless  arisen  that  indifference  to  the  prosperity  of 
others,  manifested  by  many  good  men  and  true  patriots,  who 
wisely  perceiving  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  make  them- 
selves tolerably  comfortable  in  this  world,  very  properly  aban- 
doned all  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

But  however  this  opinion  may  be  reconcilable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  wise,  it  would  be  manifest  folly  in  the  true  patrk>t  to  admit  for 
a  moment  in  public  that  it  influences  his  conduct.  That  kind  of 
honour  which  is  proverbial  among  thieves,  and  which  I  suppose 
consists  in  throwing  off  all  disguise  among  themselves,  may  possi- 
bly prompt  him  to  unfold  to  his  fi*aternity  the  noble  principle  by 
which  he  is  actuated,  but  it  will  by  no  means  suit  his  exalted  pur- 
poses to  make  it  public.  There  exists  among  unenlightened  men  a 
singular  prejudice  in  favour  of  disinterestedness,  even  when  it 
approaches  to  prodigality,  and  the  thoughtless  spendthrift,  who 
in  their  apologetic  language  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,  is 
always  preferred  to  the  thrifty  citizen,  who  is  nobody's  friend- 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  true  patriot  should  ctutioosly 
veil  from  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  world,  th'n  exclusive  feeling  ol 
self-interest,  and  adopt  some  ostensible  motive  more  oongenial  to 
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the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  intends  to  make  the  ioBtrumentft  of  - 
his  prosperity.     Now  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  mankind  when 
thej  adopt  a  disguise,  generalljchoose  one  most  different  from  their 
real  physiognomy ;  or  when  they  assume  a  character,  for  the  purpose 
of  practising  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  take  that  which  is  most 
opposite  to  their  natures.   I'hus  the  drunkard  will  endeavour  to  put 
on  an  air  of  demure  sobriety ;  the  glutton  will  affect  temperance,  an^j^ 
complain  of  his  want  of  appefHe ;  the  hypocrite  laments  liis  incapacHP 
iy  1o  disguise  any  thing  from  the  world;  the  mountebank,  being  gene- 
rally a  very  silly  fellow,  attempts  to  pass  for  a  conjurer ;  and  the 
true  patriot,  being  governed  by  the  great  motive  of«  individual 
interest,  affects  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  interests  of  others* 

Distinguished  phihwophers  have  surmised  that  a  great  portion  of  • 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  probably  derived  from  a  profound 
observation  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  brutes.  If  this  opinion, 
so  complimentary  to  my  fellow  men,  should  be  just,  we  may  aup> 
pose  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  suggested  by  the  exau^ 
pie  of  the  bird,  which  cunningly  allures  the  attention  of  the  unprac- 
tised urchin  from  its  nest,  by  seeming  to  direct  her  anxiety 
towards  the  opposite  quarter.  Thus  we  find  the  true  patriot  dis- 
avowing, with  obtrusive  clamour,  every  other  object  than  thst 
which  is  the  most  opposite  m  vulgar  estimation,  to  his  real  pursuitf 
and  decoying  the  attentk)n  of  unwary  observers  from  that  point 
where. all  his  hopes  are  centred. 

Perhaps  to  those  whose  minds  are  stinted  to  tlie  mere  compre* 
bension  of  plain,  every-day,  homespun  virtue,  this  species  of  dia* 
guise  may  appear  like  hypocrisy.  But  as  there  are  pious  frauds, 
BO  there  is,  in  the  eye  of  sound  patriotism,  a  pious  hypocrisy.  It  is 
when  a  man  condescends  to  deceive  others,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
advancing  the  public  good,  or  his  own,  which  has  been  proved 
the  same.  And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
most  unreasonable  and  vulgar  prejudice  against  the  hypocrite,  who 
in  fact  produces  great  benefit  to  society,  and,  though  good  for 
nothing  himself,  is  the  cause  of  much  good  in  others.  The  mere 
appearance  of  virtue,  say  the  casuists,  is  salutary,  because  it  often 
leads  others  to  be  really  so ;  as  the  impostor  Mahomet  drew  after 
him  thousands  of  sincere  votaries. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  grand  principle  of  the  true  patriot, 
to  wit,  Ifast  the  public  good  almost  alwajTs  demands  the  sacrifice 
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tf  prirate  Tirtue,  or,  in  other  words,  that  one  cannot  be  a  good  .man 
md  a  great  patriot  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation. 

In  the  pursuit  of  great  objects,  such  as  promoting  or  destroying 
the  hq>pines8  of  a  nation,  the  most  profound  reasoners  have  held  it 
aOoirable,  nay  praiseworthy,  to  dispense,  if  necessary,  with  those 
ordinary  rules  of  aclion  which  govern  men  in  common  circouH 
ftances.  Thus  a  man  may  lawfully  do  tliat  in  the  attainment  of  a 
kingdom  with  great  glory  to  himself,  which,  if  done  to  gain  a  farm, 
would  utterly  demolish  his  reputation,  and  forthwith  bring  him  to 
the  gallows.  In  the  usual  routine  of  private  life,  it  is  held  a  crime 
igunst  the  society  of  which  we  are  members,  to  utter  or  to  publish 
viful  falsehoods ;  to  blacken  the  good  name  of  our  neighbour ;  to 
nlify  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen;  or  to  make  it  our  daily 
hboar  to  foment  divisions,  sharpen  animosities,  and  nourish  the 
most  unkind  antipathies  among  the  different  classes  of  our  fellow 
citizem.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  purest  patriotism  can  justify 
these  breaches  of  common  luw  virtue,  and  none  but  a  true  patriot 
ponesses  the  chymical  power  of  changing,  by  an  analysis  thai 
would  confound  the  experimental  science  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
kimself,  these  breaches  of  private  duties  into  public  benefits. 

But  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  easy  enough ;  this  seeming 
isconsisteiicy  arising  altogether  out  of  that  opposition  which  exists 
between  private  and  public  virtue,  which  are  by  ignorant  people 
»  preposterously  confounded  together.  The  true  patriot  is  how- 
ever a  ware  of  this  distinction;  accordingly,despi8ing  the  little everj'- 
dsy  duties  that  are  eternally  in  a  man's  way,  he  frames  a  more 
enlarged  and  liberal  code  of  morality,  admirably  adapted  to  a  lofty 
lenius  elevated  above  the  petty  prejudices  that  circumscribe  the 
actions  of  little  men.  The  noble  maxim  that  «  The  end  justifies 
the  means"  forms  the  guide  of  his  conduct,  and  he  does  not  scruple 
to  become  a  bad  citizen,  and  bad  neighbour — a  false  friend,  or  an 
unprincipled  betrayer,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  or  what  is  the 
ftnie  thing,  the  good  of  himself.  But  it  is  only  the  true  patriot, 
ftnd  one,  too,  of  the  first  order,  who  can  rise  to  that  de;»;ree  of 
I  lublime  public  virtue,  which  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  those  heart- 
jiobduiog  ties  that  take  such  fast  hold  of  weaker  men,  au<l  restrain 
IHiem  from  eflTectually  contributing  to  the  indrvidual-genernl  pro«- 
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Indeed  it  requires  not  only  great  strength  of  mind  in  the  tin 
patriot  to  enable  him  to  practise  this  ardent  species  of  virtue,  bi 
also  great  depth  of  reasoning  to  discover  that  it  is  really  virtw 
and  that  of  the  rarest  kind,  because  its  difficulties  are  increase 
bj  the  opposition  of  early  imbibed  modes  of  thinking,  as  weU  i 
natural  feelings.  It  was  this  sublime  patriotism  which  enabled  tb 
elder  Brutus  to  condemn  his  offspring  to  death,  and  inspired  tb 
younger  one  to  stab  his  benefactor.  These  exploits  have  accord 
ingly  been  made  the  theme  of  historic  eulogy  ;  and  nothing  for 
nishea  a  stronger  proof  of  the  injustice  of  fame,  than  that  nobod] 
has  thought  proper  to  celebrate  the  singular  virtue  of  Peter  tin 
Great  of  Russia,  who  condemned  his  only  son  to  deafli ;  OM 
Francis  Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  FranGV^ 
To  be  sure,  the  purity  of  the  great  Peter's  act  is  sullied  by  tki 
fact  that  the  son  deserved  his  fate ;  and  Kavaillac  is  deprived  o 
half  the  splendour  of  his  achievement  on  account  of  his  liiviij 
had  no  tie  of  gratitude  to  restrain  him.  And  besides  the  one  in 
a  Muscovite,  the  other  a  Frenchman,  while  Brutus  had  the  fbrtv 
of  being  a  Roman,  a  name  which,  through  the  caprice  of  IMarj 
has  become  inseparably  connected  with  virtue. 

But  ignorant  people,  who  only  comprehend  that  simple 'Mm 
which  depends  on  no  refinement  of  reasoning,  and  requires  n 
metaphysical  logic  to  define,  nor  any  careful  chymical  analyrii  t 
ascertain  its  quality,  are  altogether  incapable  of  conceii^ng  thi 
exalted  species  of  patriotism,  which  consists  in  the  sacrifice  C 
our  noblest  feelings.  The  only  instance  I  remember  of  the  Vm 
in  this  countty,  is  that  of  the  famous  Indian  Chief  Colonel  BranSi 
who  put  his  son  to  death  with  as  little  compunction  as  eiflit 
Brutus  or  Peter  the  Great.  But  the  detractors  from  his  merit  la 
he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time;  if  so,  the  palm  must  still  rest  wH 
the  Roman,  who  performed  his  sacrifice  in  cold  blood* 

With  regard,  however,  to  what  may  be  considered  the  relatiil 
duties  of  man  in  his  social  and  political  capacity,  and  bow,  as  4l 
member  of  a  community,  his  duty  as  a  citizen  is  at  war  with  1 
feelings  as  a  mere  individual,  is  a  question  of  extreme  nicety^ 
People  who  suppose  that  it  is  as  easy  to  find  out  what  is  real 
virtue,  as  it  is  to  practise  it,  argue  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  t 
subject.  All  the  subtlety  of  the  most  acute  genius  is  necesH^ 
to  ascertain  the  almost  imperceptible  line  of  distinction  betvil 
moral  turpitude  and  true  patriotism ;  or  how  far  it  h  the  duty  U 
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wm0K^  violate,  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  those  principles  whicli 
coomtute  his  rule  of  action  as  a  mere  private  man*     That  such  a 
dificuliy  does  really  exist  is  demonstrated  by  the  vast  number  df 
g^eat  books  which  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
vktu^  in  which  she  appears  in  as  many  forms  as  Proteus,  and  is 
apBl^tkn^  treated  as  a  goddess,  at  others  like  «n  impostor.    In 
Ibeae  bpoks  dreadful  are  the  conflicts  between  private  and  pubfic 
duties,  which  seem,  like  the  ancient  English  and  Scotbh  borderers, 
la  liav€»  been  always  at  war,  and  committing  depredations  on  each 
ottwr's  territories. 
l^be  jtrue  patriot  having  learned  to  distinguish  between  these 
:tiag  duties,  proceeds  upon  the  only  true  principle,  that  of 
ig  the  lesser  virtueii  to  the  greater.     Thus  it  is  the  duty  of 
imap  to  speak  the  truth ;  to  be  faithful  to  his  friend ;  and  to  deal 
jfafiy  to  all  mankind  m  common  cases*    But  if  the  true  patriot  finds 
ji^. which  in  &ct  he  can  always  do  by  the  aid  of  his  superior 
Jgfpcity^  that  the  government  of  his  country  is  in  the  hands  df  the 
jnmt  men  in  it,  who  will  if  let  alone  inevitably  bring  it  to  ruin ;  or, 
M,ihe  other  hand,  if  he  discovers  that  the  party  opposed  to  the 
iittunistration  only  want  to  get  the  power  into  their  hands  to  ruin 
0IH  4tountry  themselves— in  either  of  these  cases  it  certainly  be- 
.copnea  his  duty  to  save  it  from  destruction  by  every  means  in  his 

.  JW^  then,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  object,  he  descends  to  the 
IBoat  ignoble  actions,  and  scruples  not  to  violate  the  truth — to 
.betray  private  confidence,  to  blast  the  good  name  of  his  neigb- 
jmr — to  resort  to  habitual  calumnies,  and,  in  short,  descend  to  the 
'kyd  of  unprincipled  vice — still  this  dereliction  of  those  princi*' 
jfes  which  usually  govern  common  minds,  is  precisely  what  con- 
^slitutea  the  superiority  of  patriotism  over  every  other  virtue. 
It  is  no  very  extraordinary  exertion  to  practise  virtue,  when  it  b 
.attended  with  no  violation  of  those  feelings  and  attachments  wiuch 
[jn  so  closely  connected  with  the  human  heart.     But  to  enter  into 

rsh^  with  firaud  and  hypocrisy ;  to  break  the  early  ties  of 
itliful  intimacy ;  to  combat  m  the  lowest  arena  of  life,  and  to 

a  noUe  sacrifice  of  the  respect  of  all  men  of  honour,  for  the 

of  our  country,  is  a  species  of  virtue  incontestably  allied  to 
iDence,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  the  unalienable  attribute  of  all 

}tion,  that  oS  most  nearly  approaching  its  opposite  extreme. 
It  Ins  long  been  held  a  great  stretch  of  virtue  to  consent  even 
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for  a  little  while  to  shroud  the  character^— to  become  the  voln 
martyr  of  infamyy  and  to  appear  vitious,  for  the  sake  of 
eventual  good.  What,  then,  is  due  to  that  exemplary  patriot 
condescends  to  be  so,  in  the  pure  hope  that  public  happinesS; 
the  individual-$;eneral  ^ood,  will  at  last  spring  from  this  disinter 
sacrifice,  even  as  the  safety  of  Rome  was  achieved  by  devoti 
destruction  whatever  was  most  precious  among  its  citizens. 

Men  of  the  usual  level  of  virtue  are  apt  to  be  governed  bj 
old  maxim,  that  evil  musi/ never  be  done  that  good  may  come 
— a  maxim  which  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would  demolish  all 
patriots  under  the  sun.  Their  very  vocation  consists  in  ( 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  and  in  nobly  Bacri6cing  private 
ings,  that  is,  the  private  feelings  of  others,  to  their  conceptk 
the  public  good.  For  instance,  now,  sortie  men  of  good  inten 
but  narrow  views,  would  suppose  they  were  acting  the  parts  o( 
patriots  by  maintaining  the  truth,  by  inculcating  a  union  of  i 
ment  in  points  of  importance  amonp;  members  of  the  same  coi 
nity ;  by  doing  every  thing  in  their  [K)wer  to  preserve  (heir  de 
tic  peace ;  and  by  infusing  into  the  minds  of  all  within  the  fl[ 
of  their  influence  that  national  regard  for  our  countrymen  i 
forms  the  best  cement  of  civil  society.  The  genuine  pattii 
the  contrary,  forthwith  devests  himself  of  these  meaner  priac 
that  circumscribe  the  actions  of  little  men,  and,  scorning  that  p 
candour  which  deals  justice  even  to  an  enemy— that  nai 
minded  bigotry  which  adheres  to  the  truth  even  when  fieJae 
might  Bubseq^e  its  interests — that  treasonable  friendship  f 
clings  even  to  the  remains  of  expiring  confidence,  and  hovers 
the  dying  embers  of  affection — and  that  chicken-hearted  cai 
which  impels  us  to  acknowledge  that  men  who  differ  in  c^ 
may  be  equally  honest — he  spurs  on  triumphantly  to  the  attain 
of  that  individual  wealth,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  b 
only  legitimate  foundation  of  national  prosperity. 
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Iiv  the  present  times,  when  popular  feeling  is  gradually  becom- 
ing hardened  by  iraryand  selfish  by  the  frequent  jeopardy  of  life 
or  property,  it  is  certainly  an  inauspicious  moment  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  a  race  of  beings,  whose  very  existence  has  been  pro- 
nounced detrimental  to  public  security.     But  it  is  good  at  all  times 
to  raise  the  voice  of  truth,  however  feeble;  to  endeavour  if  possi- 
:,  Ue  to  mitigpite  the  fury  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  to  turn  aside 
V  <fce  bloody  hand  of  violence.  Little  interest,  however,  can  probably 
be  awakened  at  present,  in  favour  of  the  niisgnided  tribes  of  Indians 
,  that  have  been  drawn  into  the  present  war.     The  rights  of  the 
:    Savage  have  seldom  been  deeply  appi*eciated  by  the  white  man-— 
m  peace  he  is  the  dupe  of  mercenary  rapacity  ;  in  war  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  ferocious  animal,  whose  death  is  a  question  of  mere 
precaution  and  convenience.     Man  is  cruelly  wasteful  of  life  when 
liis  own  safety  ia  endangered  and  he  is  sheltered  by  impunity- 
tad  little  mercy  is  to  be  expected  from  him  who  feels  the  sting  of 
the  reptile,  and  is  conscious  of  the  powor  to  destroy. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  thii  country, 
to  be  doubly  wronged  by  the  white  men— -first,  driven  from  their 
native  soil  by  the  sword  of  the  invader,  and  then  darkly  slandered 
by  the  pen  of  the  historiaii.     The  former  has  treated  them  like 
beasts  of  the  forest;  the  latter  has  written  volumes  to  justify  him 
in  his  outrages.     The  former  found  it  easier  to  exterminate  than  to 
civilize ;  the  latter  to  abuse  than  to  discriminate.     The  hideous 
appellations  of  savage  and  pagan,  were  sujficient  to  sanction  tlit* 
deadly  hostilities  of  both;  and  the  poor  wanderers  of  the  forest 
were  persecuted  and  dishonoured,  not  because  they  were  guilty, 
but  because  they  were  ignorant* 

The  same  prejudices  -seem  to  exist,  in  common  circulation,  at 
the  present  day.  We  form  our  opinbns  of  the  Indian  character 
from  the  miserable  hordes  that  infest  our  firontiers.  These,  how- 
ever, are  degenerate  beings,  enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  society, 
without  being  benefited  by  its  arts  of  living.  The  independenro 
Vol..  in.  A'*w  Sfri«.  1» 
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of  thought  and  artion,  that  formed  (he  main  pillar  of  their  charactCTy 
has  been  completely  prostrated,  and  the  whole  moral  fabric  lies  in 
ruins.  Their  spirits  are  debased  by  conscious  inferiority,  and 
their  native  courage  completely  daunted  by  the  superior  know- 
ledge and  power  of  their  enlightened  neighbours.  Society  has 
advanced  upon  them  like  u  many-headed  monster,  breathing  everj 
variety  of  misery.  Before  it  went  forth  pestilence,  famine,  and 
the  sword ;  and  in  its  train  came  the  slow,  but  exterminating  curse 
of  trade.  What  the  former  did  not  sweep  away,  the  latter  has  gra- 
dually blighted.  It  has  increased  their  wants,  without  increasing 
the  means  of  gratification.  It  has  enervated  their  strength,  mid* 
tiplied  thw  diseases,  blasted  the  powers  of  their  minds,  and 
saperinduced  on  their  original  barbarity  the  loiMr  vices  of'> 
civilization.  Poverty,  repining  and  hopeless  poverty— -a  canker 
of  the  mind  unknown  to  sylvan  life — corrodes  their  very  hearts.-— 
They  loiter  like  vagrants  through  the  settlements,  among  spa> 
cious  habitations  replete  with  artificial  comforts,  which  only  rea- 
der them  sensible  of  the  comparative  wretchedness  of  their  own 
condition.  Luxury  spreads  its  ample  board  before  their  eyes,  but 
they  are  expelled  from  the  banquet.  The  forest  which  once  fur- 
nished them  with  ample  means  of  subsistence  has  been  levelled  to 
the  ground— waving  fields  of  grain  have  sprung  up  in  its  place  ; 
but  they  have  no  participation  in  the  hardest;  plenty  revels 
around  theip,  but  they  are  starving  amidst  its  stores;  the  whole 
wilderness  blossoms  like  a  garden,  but  they  feel  like  the  reptiles 
that  infest  it. 

How  diflferent  was  their  case  while  yet  the  undisputed  lords 
of  the  soil.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  the  means  o(  gratifying 
them  within  their  reach.  They  saw  every  one  around  them 
sharing  the  same  lot,  enduring  the  same  hardships,  living  in  the 
same  cabins,  feeding  on  the  same  aliments,  arrayed  m  the  same 
rude  garments.  No  roof  then  rose,  but  what  was  open  to  the 
houseless  stranger ;  no  smoke  curled  among  the  trees,  but  he  was 
welcome  to  sit  down  by  its  fire,  and  joui  the  hunter  in  his  repast. 
^  FoV'  "t^ys  an  old  historian  of  New  England,  <<  their  life  is  so  void 
of  caie,  and  they  are  so  loving  also,  that  4hey  make  use  of  those 
things  they  enjoy  as  common  goods,  and  are  therein  so  compas- 
sionate that  rather  than  one  should  starve  through  want,  they 
would  starve  all :  thus  do  they  pass  their  time  merrily,  not  regard- 
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ifig  our  pomp,  but  are  better  content  with  their  own,  which  some 
men  esteem  bo  meanlv  of."  Such  were  the  Indiana  while  in  the 
pfide  and  energ}*^  of  primitive  sifnplicity :  they  resemble  those 
wild  plants  that  thrive  best  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  but  which 
shrink  from  the  hand  of  cultivation,  and  perish  beneath  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun. 

In  the  general  mode  of  estimating  the  savage  character,  we 
may  perceive  a  vast  degree  of  vulgar  prejudice,  and  passionate 
exaggeration,  without  any  of  the  temperate  discussion  of  true  phi- 
loBophy.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  operations  of  principles  under  which  they  have 
been  educated.  Virtue  and  vice,  though  radically  thf  satne,  yet 
difier  widely  in  their  influence  on  human  conduct,  according  to 
the  habits  and  maxims  of  the  society  in  which  the  individual  is 
reared.  No  being  acts  more  rigidly  from  rule  than  the  Indian. 
His  whole  conduct  is  regulated  according  to  some  general  maxims 
early  implanted  in  his  mind.  The  moral  laws  that  govern  him,  to 
be  sure,  ar^  but  few,  but  then  he  conforms  to  them  all.  The  white 
man  abounds  in  laws  of  religion,  morals,  and  manners ;  but  how 
many  does  he  violate  ? 

A  coinmon  cause  of  accusation  against  the  Indians  is,  the  faith- 
lessness of  their  friendships,  and  their  sudden  provocations  to  hos- 
tility. But  we  do  not  make  allowance  for  their  peculiar  modes  of 
Ainking  and  feeling,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
governed.  Besides,  the  friendship  of  the  whites  towards  the  poor 
Indians,  was  ever  cold,  distrustful,  oppressive,  and  insulting.  In 
the  intercourse  with  our  frontiers  they  are  seldom  treated  with  con- 
fidence, and  aie  frequently  subject  to  injury  and  encroachment 
The  solitary  savage  feels  silently  but  acutely ;  his  sensibilities  are 
not  diffused  over  so  wide  a  surface  as  those  of  the  white  man,  but 
they  run  in  steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His  pride,  his  affec- 
tions, his  superstitions,  are  all  directed  towards  fewer  objects,  but 
the  wounds  inflicted  on  them  are  proportiouably  severe,  and  furnish 
motitea  of  hostility  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  appreeiate. 
Where  a  community  is  also  limited  in  number,  and  forms,  i^  in  an 
Indian  tribe,  one  great  patriarchal  family,  the  injury  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  injury  of  the  whole;  and  as  their  body  politic  is 
small,  the  sentiment  of  vengeance  is  almost  instantaneously  di& 
fused.     One  council  fire  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  measure.    Rio- 
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quence  aiid  supcrblition  combine  to  inflauie  their  mindhu  The 
orator  awakens  ail  their  martial  ardour,  and  they  are  wrought  up 
to  a  kind  of  religious  desperation,  by  the  visions  of  the  Prophet 
lUid  the  Dreamer. 

An  instance  of  one  of  these  sudden  exasperations,  arismg  from 
a  motive  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character,  is  extant  in  an  old  record 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Massachosetts.  The  planters  of  Ply* 
mouth  had  defaced  the  monuments  of  the  dead  at  Passonagessit^ 
and  had  plundered  the  grave  of  the  sachem's  mother  of  some 
skins  with  which  it  had  been  piously  decorated.  Every  one  knows 
the  hallowed  reverence  which  the  Indians  entertain  for  the  sepal- 
chres  of  their  kindred.  Even  now,  tribes  that  have  passed  gene- 
rations, exiled  from  the  abodes  of  their  ancestors,  when  by  chanc6'^* 
they  have  been  travelling,  on  some  mission,  io  our  seat  of  gorenr 
ment,  have  been  known  to  turn  aside  from  the  highway,  for  many 
miles  distance,  and  guided  by  wonderfully  accurate  tradition,  have 
sought  some  tumulus,  buried  perhaps  in  woods,  where  the  bones 
of  their  trit)e  were  anciently  deposited ;  and  there  have  passed 
some  tune  in  silent  lamentation  over  the  ashes  of  their  fore&then* 
Influenced  by  this  sublime  and  holy  feeling,  the  sachem,  whose 
mother's  tomb  had  been  violated,  in  the  moment  of  indignatioay 
gathered  his  men  together,  and  addressed  them  in  the  folbwing 
beautifully  simple  and  pathetic  harangue — an  harangue  which 
has  remained  un(|uoteii  for  nearly  two  hundred  years— a  pure 
specimen  of  Indian  eloquence,  and  an  affecting  monument  of  filial 
piety  in  a  savage. 

*^  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the  sky  was  underneath 
this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as  my  custom 
is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  methought 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  wa^s  much  troitbled,  and,  trem- 
bling at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud — behold  my  soD| 
whom  I  have  cherished ;  see  the  breasts  that  gave  thee  suck,  the 
hands  that  lapped  thee  w  arm  and  fed  thee  oft !  canst  thou  forget  to 
take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  who  have  defaced  my  monu- 
ment in  a  despiteful  manner,  disdaining  our  antiquities  and  honour^ 
able  customs.  See  now,  the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  the  common 
people,  defaced  by  an  ignoble  race.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
and  implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people,  who  have  newly 
intruded  in  onr  land.    If  this  be  suffered  (  shall  not  rest  quiet  in 
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my  everlasting  habitation.-*Thi8  said,  the  spirit  vanished,  and  I^ 
aD  in  a  sweat,  not  able  scarce  to  speak,  i>egan  to  get  some  strength 
and  recollect  my  spirits  that  were  fled,  and  determined  to  demand 
your  counsel,  and  solicit  your  assistance." 

Another  cause  of  violent  outcry  a^nst  the  Indians,  is  their 
inhmnanity  to  the  vanquished.  This  originally  arose  partly  firom 
political  and  partly  from  superstitious^  motives.  Where  hostile 
tribes  are  scanty  in  their  numbers,  the  death  of  several  warriors 
coiqiletely  paralyzes  their  power ;  and  many  an  instance  occurs 
in  Indian  history,  where  a  hostile  tribe,  that  had  long  been  formida- 
ble to  its  neighbour,  has  been  broken  up  and  driven  away,  by  the 
capture  and  massacre  of  its  principal  fitting  men.  This  is  a 
img  temptation  to  the  victor  to  be  merciless,  not  so  much  to  gra<*> 
lify  any  cruelty  of  revenge,  as  to  provide  (or  future  security.  But 
they  had  other  motives,  originating  in  a  superstitions  idea,  common 
to  barbarous  nations,  and  even  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans — ^that  the  manes  of  their  deceased  friends,  slain  in  battle^ 
were  soothed  by  the  blood  of  the  captives.  But  those  that  are 
lot  thus  sacrificed  are  adopted  into  their  families,  and  treated  with 
Ihe  confidence  and  affection  of  relatives  and  friends ;  nay,  so  hos- 
filible  and  tender  is  their  entertainment,  that  they  will  often  pre* 
fer  to  remain  with  their  adopted  brethren,  rather  than  return  to 
the  home  and  the  friends  of  their  youth. 

The  inhumanity  of  the  Indians  towards  their  prisoners  has 
been  heightened  since  the  intrusion  of  the  whites.  We  have 
eiasperated  what  was  formerly  a  compliance  with  policy  and 
loperstition  into  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  They  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  we  are  the  usurpers  of  their  ancient  dominion,  the 
cause  of  their  degradation,  and  the  gradual  destroyers  of  their  race. 
They  go  forth  to  battle,  smarting  with  injuries  and  indignities  which 
they  have  individually  suffered  from  the  injustice  and  the  arro- 
gance  of  white  men,  and  they  are  driven  to  madness  and  des- 

ipair,  by  the  wide-spreading  desolation  and  the  overwhelming 
ruin  of  our  warfare.  We  set  them  an  example  of  violence,  by 
burning  their  villages  and  laying  waste  their  slender  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  then  wonder  that  savages  will  not  show  moderation 
and  magnanimity  towards  men,  who  have  left  them  nothing  but 
mere  existence  and  wretchedness. 
It  is  a  covimoB  thing  to  exclaim  against  new  forms  of  cruelty, 
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while,  reconciled  by  custom,  we  wink  at  long  established  atrocitie«« 
What  right  does  the  generosity  of  our  conduct  give  us  to  rail  ex- 
clusively at  Indian  warfare*  With  ail  the  doctrines  of  ebrisCianity, 
and  the  advantages  of  cultivated  morals,  to  govern  and  direct  us^ 
what  horrid  crimes  disgrace  the  victories  of  christiaD  armies. 
Towns  laid  in  ashes ;  cities  given  up  to  the  sword ;  enormities  per- 
petrated, at  which  n^hood  blushes,  and  history  drops  the  pen. 
Well  may  we  exclaim  at  the  outrages  of  the  scalping  knife;  but 
where,  in  the  records  of  Indian  barbarity,  can  we  point  to  a  vio* 
lated  female  ? 

We  stigmatize  the  Indians  also  as  cowardly  and  treacherous, 
because  they  use  stratagem  in  warfare,  in  preference  to  open  force ; 
but  in  this  they  are  fully  authorized  by  their  rude  code  of  bonoor. 
They  are  early  taught  that  stratagem  is  praiseworthy ;  the  bra- 
vest warrior  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to  lurk  in  silence  and  take  every 
advantage  of  his  foe.  He  triumphs  in  the  superior  craft  and  sa- 
gacity by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  surprise  and  massacre  an 
enemy.  Indeed,  man  is  naturally  more  prone  to  subtlety  than 
open  valour,  owing  to  his  physical  weakness  in  comparison  with 
other  animals.  They  are  endowed  with  natural  weapons  of  de- 
fence ;  with  horns,  with  tusks,  with  hoofs  and  talons ;  but  man 
has  to  depend  on  his  superior  sagacity.  In  all  his  encounters, 
therefore,  with  these,  his  proper  enemies,  he  has  to  resort  to  stra- 
tagem; and  when  he  perversely  (urns  his  hostility  against  his  fel- 
low man,  he  continues  the  same  subtle  mode  of  warfare. 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  ti\e  most  harm  to  our  ene- 
my, with  the  least  harm  to  ourselves ;  and  this  of  course  is  to  be 
effected  by  cunning.  That  chivalric  kind  of  courage  which 
teaches  us  to  de»pise  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  rush  in 
the  face  of  certain  danger,  is  the  offspring  of  society,  and  pro- 
duced by  education.  It  is  honoiu*able,  because  in  fact  it  is  the 
triumph  of  lofty  sentiment  over  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  pain^ 
and  over  those  selfish  yearnings  after  personal  ease  and  security 
which  society  has  condemned  as  ignoble.  It  is  an  emotion  kept 
up  by  pride,  and  the  fear  of  shame;  and  thus  the  dread  of  real 
evils  is  overcome  by  the  superior  dread  of  un  evil  that  exists  but 
in  ihe  nilad.  This  may  be  instanced  in  the  case  of  a  young  Bri- 
tisjli  officer  of  great  pride,  but  delicate  nerves,  who  was  goiji^  for 
the  first  time  into  battle.    Being  agitated  by  the  novelty  and 
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■wful  peril  of  the  scene,  he  was  accosted  by  another  officer  of  a 
rough  and  boisterous  character — "  What,  Sir,**  cried  he,  "  do  you 
tremble  ?**  **  Yes  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  if  you  were  half  as 
much  afraid  as  I  am  yon  would  run  away."  This  young  officer 
signalized  himself  on  many  occasions  by  his  gallantry,  though,  had 
he  been  brought  up  in  savage  life,  or  even  in  a  humbler  and  less 
responsible  situation,  it  is  more  thaif  probable  he  could  never  have 
ventured  into  open  action. 

Besides  we  must  consider  how  much  the  quality  of  open  and 

desperate  coinrage  is  cherished  and^timulated  by  society.    It  haii 

been  the  theme  of  many  a  spirit-stirring  song,  and  chivalric  story. 

The  minstrel  has  sung  of  it  to  the  loftiest  strain  of  his  lyre — the 

poet  has  delighted  to  shed  around  it  all  the  splendours  of  fiction--- 

tnd  even  the  historian  has  forgotten  the  sober  gravity  of  narration, 

ind  burst  forth  into  enthusiasm  and  raphsody  in  its  praise.     Tri- 

Tunphs  and  gorgeous  pageants  have  been  its  reward — monuments, 

where  art  has  exhausted  its  skill,  and  opulence  its  treasures,  have 

been  erected  to  perpetuate  a  nation's  gratitude  and  admiratbn.— 

Thus  artificially  excited,  courage  has  arisen  to  an  extraordinary  and 

fcetitious  degree  of    heroism ;  and,   arrayed  in  all  the  glorious 

^^prnp  and  circumstance"  of  war,  this  turbulent  quality  has  even 

bten  able  to  eclipse  many  of  those  quiet,  but  invaluable  virtues, 

fhkh  silently  ennoble  the  human  character,  and  swell  the  tide  of 

human  happiness. 

But  if  courage  intrinsically  consist  in  the  defiance  of  danger  and 
pun,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  it.  He  lives 
■  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility  and  risk.  Peril  and  adventure 
ire  congenial  to  his  nature,  or,  rather,  seem  necessary  to  arouse  his 
bcnlties  and  give  an  interest  to  existence.  Surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes,  he  is  always  equipped  for  fight,  with  his  weapons  in  his 
haods*  He  traverses  vast  wildernesses,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
bneiy  sickness,  of  lurking  enemies,  or  pining  famine.  Stormy 
kkefl  present  no  obstacle  to  his  wanderings ;  in  his  light  canoe  of 
birk,  he  aports  like  a  feather  on  their  waves,  and  darts  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  rivers.-— 
Trackless  wastes  of  snow,  rugged  mountains,  the  glooms  of 
•irainpB  and  morasses,  where  poisonous  reptiles  curl  among  the 
vmk  vegetation,  are  fearlessly  encountered  by  this  wanderer  of 
fhe  wHderaeti.    He  gains  his  Cbod  by  the  hardships  and  dangent 
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of  tbe  chaBe ;  he  wraps  himself  in  the  spoils  of  the  bo 
jpanther,  and  the  bufialo^  and  sleeps  among  the  thunders 
cataract* 

No  hero  of  ancient  or  modem  days  can  surpass  the  Ind 

his  lofty  contempt  of  death,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  I 

tains  all  the  varied  torments  with  which  it  is  frequently  inf 

Indeed  we  here  behold  him  rising  superior  to  the  white  man, 

ly  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  education.     The  latter  rus 

glorious  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth ;  the  former  coolly  co 

plates  its  approach,  and  triumphantly  endures  it,  amid  the  tor 

of  the  knife  and  the  protracted  agonies  of  fire.     He  even  ti 

savage  delight  in  taunting  his  persecutors,  and  provoking 

ingenuity  of  torture ;  and  as  the  devouring  flames  prey  c 

very  vitals,  and  the  flesh  shrinks  from  the  sinews,  he  raises  h 

8<Hig  of  triumph,  breathing  the  defiance  of  an  unconquered  I 

and  invoking  the  spirits  of  his  fathers  to  witness  that  he  dies  wi 

a  groan. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obloquy  with  which  the  early  hisU 
(rf  the  colonies  have  overshadowed  the  characters  of  the  unl 
nate  natives,  some  bright  gleams  will  occasionally  break  thn 
that  throw  a  degree  of  melancholy  lustre  on  their  memon 
Facts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  witli,  in  their  rude  annals,  w: 
though  recorded  with  all  the  colouring  of  prejudice  and  big 
yet  speak  for  themselves;  and  will  be  dwelt  on  with  applause 
sympathy,  when  prejudice  shall  have  passed  away. 

In  one  of  the  homely  narratives  of  the  Indian  wars  in 
England  there  is  a  touching  account  of  the  desolation  carried 
the  tribe  of  the  Pequod  Indians.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  < 
blooded  accounts  given,  of  indiscriminate  butchery  on  the  pa 
the  settlers.  In  one  place  we  i*ead  of  Ute  surprisal  of  an  lo 
fort  in  the  night,  when  the  wigwams  were  wrapped  in  flames, 
the  miserable  inhabitants  shot  down  and  slain«  in  attemptin 
escape,  <<  all  being  despatched  and  ended  in  the  course  o 
hour."  After  a  series  of  similar  transactions,  ^<  Our  soldiera, 
the  historian  piously  observes, "  being  resolved  by  6od*s  assisti 
to  make  a  final  destruction  of  tliem/'  tlie  unhappy  savages  b 
hunted  from  their  homes  and  fortresses,  and  pursued  with  fire 
sword,  a  scanty  but  gallant  band,  the  sad  remnant  of  the  Pec| 
warriors,  With  their  wives  and  children,  took  refuge  in  a  sw^mj 
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-  BaitiiDg  with  indigDation^  and  rendered  sullen  by 
lieartB  bunting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of  their  tribe,  and 
ipiriti  galled  and  sore  at  the  fancied  ignominy  of  their  defeat,  they 
refined  to  ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  an  insulting  foe,  and 
peferred  death  to  submission* 

-  As  the  night  drew  on  they  were  surrounded  in  (heir  dismal 
petreat,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  Thus 
iHiiated,  their  enemy  ^  plied  them  with  shot  all  the  time,  by  which 
means  many  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire."  In  the  dark- 
Bess  and  fog  that  precedes  the  dawn  of  day,  some  few  broke 
through  the  besiegers  and  escaped  into  the  woods :  "  the  rest  were 
left  to  the  conquerors,  of  which  many  were  killed  in  the  swamp, 
ike  sullen  dogs  who  would  rather,  in  their  self  willedness  and  mad- 
■eas,  sit  still  and  be  shot  through,  or  cut  to  pieces,"  than  implorejfor 
Bercy.  When  the  day  broke  upon  this  handful  of  forlorn  but 
duintless  spirits,  the  soldiers,  we  are  told,  entering  the  swamps 
^saw  several  heaps  of  them  sitting  close  together,  upon  whom 
tbey  discharged  their  pieces,  laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets 
It  a  time;  putting  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  under  the  boughs» 
within  a  few  yards  of  them ;  so  as^  besides  those  that  were  found 
dead,  many  more  were  killed  and  sunk  into  the  mire,  and  never 
Were  minded  more  by  friend  or  foe«" 

Can  any  one  read  this  plain  unvarnished  tale,  without  admiring 
Ak  stern  resolution,  the  unbending  pride,  and  loftiness  of  spiri^ 
that  seemed  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  these  self-taught  heroes,  and 
to  raise  them  above  the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nature  ? 
When  the  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of  Borne,  they  found  Urn 
■oblea  clothed  in  their  robes,  and  seated  with  stem  tranquillity  io 
then*  cunile  chairs ;  in  this  manner  they  suffered  death  without  an 
attempt  at  supplication  or  resistance.  Such  conduct  in  thera  was 
applauded  as  noble  and  magnanimous  ;  in  the  hapless  Indians  it 
was  reviled  as  obstinate  and  sullen.  How  much  are  we  the  dupes 
of  show  and  circumstance !— How  different  is  virtue,  arrayed 
m  purple  and  enthroned  in  state,  from  virtue,  destitute  and 
Baked,  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  wretchedness,  and  perishing 
obscurely  in  a  wilderness. 

Do  these  records  of  ancient  excesses  fill  us  with  disgust  and 
aversion  ?  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
hurried  into  the  same  iniquities*    Posterity  lifts  up  its  fa^nds  with 
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borror  at  past  misdeeds,  because  the  passions  that  uif  ed  to  them 
are  not  felt,  and  the  arguments  that  persuaded  to  them  are  Sot^ 
gotten ;  but  we  are  reconciled  to  the  present  perpetration  of  iigaa* 
lice  by  all  the  selfish  motives  with  which  interest  chills  the  heart 
and  silences  the  conscience.  Even  at  the  present  advanced  daj, 
when  we  should  suppose  that  enlightened  philosophy  had  ex* 
panded  our  minds,  and  true  religion  had  warmed  our  hearta  into 
philanthropy — when  we  have  been  admonished  by  a  sense  of  past 
transgressions,  and  instructed  by  the  indignant  censures  4>f  candid 
history-— even  now,  we  perceive  a  disposition  breaking  outto 
renew  the  persecutions  of  these  hapless  beings.  Sober-tbou^^ited 
men,  far  from  the  scenes  of  danger,  in  the  security  of  cities  and 
populous  regions,  can  coolly  talk  of  <' exterminating  measures,'' 
and  discuss  the  policy  of  extirpating  thousands.  If  such  is  the 
talk  m  the  cities,  what  is  the  temper  displayed  on  the  borders. 
The  sentence  of  desolation  has  gone  forth—'*  the  roar  is  up  amidst 
the  woods ;"  implacable  wrath,  goaded  on  by  interest  and  preju- 
dice, is  ready  to  confound  all  rights,  to  trample  on  all  claima  oC 
justice  and  humanity,  and  to  act  over  those  scenes  of  sanguinary 
\"engeance  which  have  too  often  stained  the  pages  of  colonial 
history. 

These  are  not  the  idle  suggestions  of  fancy ;  they  are  wrung 
forth  by  recent  facts,  which  still  haunt  the  public  mind.  We  need 
but  turn  to  the  ravaged  country  of  the  Creeks  to  behold  a  picture 
of  exterminating  warfare; 

These  deluded  savages,  either  excited  by  private  injury  or  pri- 
vate intrigue,  or  by  both,  have  lately  taken  up  the  hatchet  and  made 
deadly  inroads  into  our  frontier  settlements.  Their  punishment 
has  been  pitiless  and  terrible.  Vengeance  has  gone  like  a  devour- 
ing fire  through  their  country*-the  smoke  of  their  villages  yet 
rises  to  heaven,  and  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  Indians  yet  fffAn 
upon  the  earth.  Of  this  merciless  ravage,  an  idea  may  be  fiUDded 
by  a  single  exploit,  boastfully  set  forth  in  an  official  letter  that  has 
darkened  our  public  journals.^  A  detachment  of  soldiery  had 
been  sent  under  the  command  of  one  General  CoSee  to  destroy 
the  Tallushatcbes  towns,  where  the  hostile  Creeks  had  assembled. 
'The  enterprise  was  executed,  as  the  commander  in  chieff  ex- 

*  Letter  of  Geo.  Coffee,  dated  Kov.  4, 1813.      f  General  AnOreir  JaekiOR* 
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preNses  if,  in  9/j^Ie— but,  in  the  Dame  of  mercy,  in  what  etjle ! 
The  towns  were  surrounded  before  Ihe  break  of  day.  The  inha- 
bitants, starting  from  their  sleep,  flew  to  arms,  with  beat  of  drums 
and  hideous  yellings.  The  soldiery  pressed  upon  them  on  every 
side,  and  met  with  a  desperate  resistance — but  what  was  savage 
valour  against  the  array  and  discipline  of  scientific  warfare  7  The 
Creeks  made  gallant  charges,  but  were  beaten  back  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  ifemmed  in  like  savage  beasts  surrounded 
by  the  hunters,  wherever  they  turned  they  met  a  foe,  and  in  ever}' 
foe  they  found  a  butcher.  *'  The  enemy  retreated  firing,**  says 
Coffee  in  his  letter,  *'  until  they  got  around  and  in  their  buildingSg 
where  they  made  all  the  resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier 
^'ould  do ;  they  fought  as  long  as  one  existed,  but  their  destruction 
was  very  soon  completed ;  our  men  rushed  up  to  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of  them ;  the 
enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrors, 
without  shrinking  or  complaining ;  not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but 
fought  so  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their 
flying  to  their  houses,  and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men  in 
killing  the  males,  without  intention,  killed  and  wounded  a  few  of 
ihe  squaws  and  children.*^ 

So  unsparing  was  the  carnage  of  the  sword,  that  not  one  of  the 
warriors  escaped  to  carry  the  heart-breaking  tidings  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  tribe.  Such  is  what  is  termed  executing  hostilities  m 
style  ! — Let  those  who  exclaim  with  abhorrence  at  Indian  inroads 
— those  who  are  so  eloquent  about  the  bitterness  of  Indian  recrV- 
minatiori — let  them  turn  to  the  horrible  victory  of  Oeneral  Coffee, 
and  be  silent. 

As  yet  our  government  has  in  some  measure  restrained  the  tide 
of  vengeance,  and  inculcated  lenity  towards  the  hapless  Indians 
who  have  been  duped  into  the  present  war.  Such  temper  is  worthy 
of  an  enlightened  government-— let  it  stiH  be  observed— let  sharp 
rebuke  and  si^ial  punishment  be  inflicted  on  those  who  abuse 
their  delegated  power,  and  disgrace  dieir  victories  with  massacre 
and  conflagration.  The  enormities  of  the  Indians  form  no  excuse 
for  the  enormities  of  white  men.  It  has  pleased  heaven  to  give 
them  but  limited  powers  of  mind,  and  feeble  lights  to  guide  their 
judgments;  it  becomes  us  who  are  blessed  with  higher  intellecis 
to  think  for  them,  and  to  set  them  an  example  of  hmniifiltyi     It  is 
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the  nature  of  vengeanGe,  if  uDrefitrained,  to  be  faeadkmg  ior 
its  actions,  and  to  laj  up,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  ample  cause 
for  an  age's  repentance.  We  may  roll  over  these  miserable 
beings  with  our  chariot  wheels,  and  crush  them  to  the  earth;  but 
when  war  has  done  its  worst — when  passion  has  subsided,  and  it 
it  is  too  late  to  pity  or  to  save-«we  shidl  look  back  with  unavMling 
compunction  at  the  mangled  corses  of  those  whose  cries  were 
unheeded  in  the  fury  of  our  career. 

Let  the  fate  of  war  go  as  it  may,  the  fate  of  those  ^norant  tribes 
that  have  been  inveigled  from  their  forests  to  mingle  in  the  strife 
of  white  men,  will  be  inevitably  the  same.  In  the  collision  of  two 
powerful  nations,  these  intervening  particles  of  populatioo  wiB 
be  crumbled  to  dust,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  fa  a 
little  while,  and  they  will  go  the  way  that  so  many  tribes  have 
gone  before.  The  few  hordes  that  still  linger  about  the  shores  of 
Hnron  and  Superiour,  and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi, 
will  share  the  fate  of  those  tribes  that  once  lorded  it  along  the 
proud  banks  of  the  Hudson;  of  that  gigantic  race  that  are  said  (a 
have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  tfiose 
various  nations  that  flourished  about  the  Potowmac  and  the  Rappa- 
hanoc,  and  that  peopled  the  forests  of  the  vast  valley  Shenandbah^ 
They  will  vanish  like  a  vapour  from  tne  face  of  the  earth — their 
very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfulness — and  "  the  places  that  now 
know  them  will  know  them  no  more  forever." 

Or  if  perchance  some  dubious  memorial  of  them  should  survive 
the  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be  in  the  romantic  dreams  of  the  poet . 
to  populate  in  imagination  his  glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns^ 
and  satyrs,  and  sylvan  deities  of  antiquity  .--But  should  he  venture 
upon  the  dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness*- should  he 
tell  how  they  were  invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled— chiven  from 
their  native  abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers-— hunted 
like  wild  beasts  about  the  earth,  and  sent  down  in  violence  and 
butchery  to  the  graye-*-posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and 
incredulity  from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhuman 
nity  of  their  forefathers.-^^*  We  are  driven  back,"  said  an  old 
warrior,  **  until  we  can  retreat  no  further—our  hatchets  are  broken 
*M>ur  bows  are  snapped— our  6res  are  nearly  extinguished — a 
little  longer  and  the  white  men  will  cease  to  persecute  us— for  we 
w31  cease  to  existi" 
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CONVERSATIONS  AT  WIMBLEDON;  OR  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE 
LATE  UORNB  TOOKE  UPON  BIANY  SUBJECTS  OF  UTERA.TURE, 
POU  riGS.  See.  fce. 

[From  Stephem*!  ^  Memoirt."] 

Early  in  1810  Mr.  Tooke's  various  disorders  bad  suddenly 
assumed  such  a  vblent  appearance,  that  his  physicians  were 
alarmed,  and  all  his  friends  supposed  his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand. 
On  this  trying  occasion,  the  tender  assiduity  of  his  daughters,  by 
administering  to  all  his  wants,  contributed  not  a  little  to  sooth  his 
mind  and  assuage  his  sufferings. — ^They  constantly  attended  his 
pillow,  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  did  every  thing  that  filial  piety 
could  dictate  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  cUsease. 

On  this  occasion  the  patient  did  not  seem  desirous  of  prolonged 
enstence ;  he  was  actually  devoid  of  that  volUion  deemed  so  ne- 
cessary to  recovery.  Frequently  urged  to  exert  a  wish,  at  least, 
to  return  to  life  and  to  the  world,  he  for  a  long  time  persisted  in  his 
resolution  to  die,  and  seemed  to  be  as  fully  determiaed  as  that 
celebrated  Roman  who  declined  all  manner  of  nourishment,  and 
even  refused  to  accept  of  existence  when  in  his  option,  although 
pressed  and  MMated  by  a  near  relation. 

At  length,  h^kver,  he  appears  to  have  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  ;  and  nature  having,  at  the  same  time, 
spontaneously  interposed,  after  a  severe  but  successful  struggle, 
lue,  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  ebbed  nearly  to  the  last 
drop  of  existence,  now  flowed  in  upon  him  in  a  genial  current. 
He  prophesied,  however,  from  the  first,  that  the  change  so  much 
desired  would  not  prove  of  long  continuance,  and  considered  him- 
self merely  as  a  traveller  on  a  journey,  detained  unwillingly  and 
against  his  better  reason,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing;  solicita- 
tions of  others. 

The  moment  he  became  convalescent,  his  mind  imperiously  and 
incessantly  demanded  employment.  No  sooner  had  the  first  coach 
arrived  from  London,  than  the  newspapers  were  eagerly  sent  for. 
ThesCy  comistii^  of  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle,  were  regii- 
lariy  read  aloud,  while  his  friends  occasionally  supplied  him  with 
others.  But  this  only  seemed  to  whet  his  inclination  for  intellec- 
tual nourishment ;  and  appeared  to  be  merely  used  as  some  epi- 
cures do  oysters  before  dinner,  who  devour  them  for  the  purpose 
€>f  creating  an  appetite.  Books  of  all  kinds  were  then  callea  for, 
aad  read  in  his  presence.    So  incessant  was  the  demand,  that  the 
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yoimg  ladieSy  to  make  use  of  one  of  his  owd  phraseSy  "  were  put  in 
constant  requisition ;"  and  as  they  were  unable  to  undergo  such 
an  incessant  fatigue>  auxiliary  aid  was  at  length  caUed  in. 

Meanwhile,  lie  delighted  greatly  in  grapes,  and  partook  €>f  both 
English  and  foreign  to  a  degree  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 
With  some  of  these  his  neighbour,  Lady  Rush,  frequently  sup- 
plied him ;  and  he  was  always  accustomed  to  evince  the  must 
grateful  remembrance  of  her  kindness.  Jars,  filled  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Portugal  vines,  were,  at  the  same  time,  obtamed  uom 
the  importers  in  Thames-street ;  and,  when  these  failed,  a  whole 
hot-house,  belonging  to  Mr*  Rolls  of  Chelsea,  was  bespokCf  pur- 
chased, and  devoured  1  The  fruits  of  his  garden,  also,  seemed  to 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  recovery,  and  after  dinner  he  helped 
himself  to  his  own  fine  jargonel  pears  with  no  sparing  hand.  1  was 
accustomed  during  my  occasional  visits,  silently  to  demand  of  my* 
■elf,  "  what  this  stomach  could  be  composed  cf?"  and  was  almost 
forced  to  allow  that  if  there  ever  was  a  constitution  in  which  excess 
might  be  justifiable,  that  his  was  of  this  description. 

MR.  TOOKE  AND  HIS  TOMB. 

[Copied  verbatim  from  a  manuscript  note -3 

On  October  7, 1810, 1  rode  to  Wimbledon — ^a  fine  day-— about 
one  o'clock  arrived  at  the  gate,  expecting  to  find  Mr.  Tooke  in  a 
very  dangerous  situation,  but  was  told  by  the  gardener,  with  a 
smile,  that  I  should  be  surprised.  And  I  really  Mrso,  for  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  I  beheld  him  carried  by  two  men  servants 
to  a  garden  chair  placed  on  wheels,  and  after  he  had  been  duly 
seated,  I  went  up  to  salute  him  and  bis  company. 

He  expressed  ^reat  satisfaction  at  my  arrival,  and  dismissing  his 
retinue,  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  pulling  before,  and  the  Misses 
JIartc  and  his  nephew  assisting  behmd,  we  advanced  in  procession 
along  a  broad  gravel  walk  towards  the  kitchen  garden. 

On  our  arrival  there,  he  desired  me  to  measure  a  stone  placed 
above  a  ctiioiaph^  for  which  purpose  he  had  brought  two  black 
rods,  properly  graduated,  being  such  as  are  used  by  surveyors.— 
It  formed  an  oblong  square  or  parallelogram,  of  Irish  marble, 
black,  glossy,  and  unique,  being  the  first  extt  imported  into  this 
country  ;  and  on  my  expressing  some  degree  of  surprise,  mixed 
with  approbation,  at  the  mtroduction  of  this  noble  block  from  the 
sister  island,  he  seized  that  opportunity  to  express  his  respect  for 
Mr.  Chantrey,  whose  zeal,  on  the  present  occasion,  appeared  to 
have  gratified  him  exceedingly* 

The  fialHowiBg  were  the  dimensions :  length,  7  feet  1  inch ; 
breadth,  3  feet  6  inches  ;  depth,  9  inches. 

It  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tmnulus,  consisting-  of  a  brick 
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vault  covered  with  turf,  and  erected  in  that  portbn  of  the  detached 
kitchen  garden,  which  is  divided  by  a  pretty  high  wall  firam  the 
neighbouring  common.  I  understood  that  it  was  meant  to  erect  a 
summer-house  above  it,  that  the  young  ladies  might  have  a  view 
of  the  adjoining  green,  so  that  nothing  gloomy  should  he  attached 
to  the  spot.  '^ 

After  slating  the  measure  as  accurately  as  possible,  he  begged 
me  to  peruse  the  inscription,  which  was  as  follows  : 

JOHN  HQBNR  TOOKE, 

I.ATB  PROPRZBTOAf 
AVO  VOW  OCCUPIUi  OF  THIS  SPOT, 

BORN  IN  JUNE,  17^, 
and 

DIED 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE, 

COHTENTSD  AND  ORATBVUL. 

After  I  had  read  the  epitaph  aloud,  he  commented  on  the  last 
Ime,  and  testified  both  his  satisfaction  at  living  so  long,  and  bis  high 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  in  permitting  it.  We  then  took  a 
few  turns  along  the  principal  walk,  and  conversed  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Having  returned  to  the  parlour,  dinner  was  soon  after 
announced ;  it  consisted  of  a  turbot  with  lobster  sauce,  beef  en 
ragouly  aiul  a  capon.  The  liquors  were  Madeira  and  Port.  The 
desert,  as  usual,  vras  excellent,  and  all  from  his  own  garden,  thu 
vralnuts,  grapes,  apples,  bergamot  pears,  and  imperatrice  pluma. 
The  company.  Miss  Harte  and  her  sister,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Dr. 
Pearson,  and  mj'self. 

The  conversation,  both  before  and  after  the  repast,  highly  edify* 
ing  and  instructive— the  subjects — the  origin  of  the  wind»— »the 
novelty  of  chimneys — the  new  mode  of  warming  a  room  by  steam — 
(this  was  pointed  out  and  particularized  by  Dr.  Pearson)— and 
the  goodness  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  accompanied  with^ 
pointed  remarks  by  our  host  on  the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  then 
launched  out  into  a  whimsical  enumeration  of  the  advantage! 
resulting  from  pain  and  illness,  such  as  he  himself  had  been  lately 
subjected  to.  nut  on  Mr.  Robert  Burdctt's  coming  into  the  room, 
he  with  great  address,  and  in  a  very  apposilo  manner,  returned  to 
his  former  subject,  aud  insisted  on  the  wisdom,  excellence,  and 
omnipotence  of  God ! 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  course  of  this  day's  conversation,  observed 
that  he  had  an  elder  brother  who  died  worth  a  great  many  thou« 
sand  pounds.  No  one  better  knew  the  advantages  resulting  from 
sending  early  fruit  to  market,  for  he  lived  near  Brentford,  and 
excelled  in  this  branch  of  bortirultnre ;  but  he  had  conceived  a 
strange  project  for  obtaining:  In  ft*  fruity  by  means  of  wooden  walls, 
which,  nowever,  did  not  i«nf>wPL'  so  well  as  the  other. 
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He  was  the  principal,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  (he 
sole  speaker  tcMlay.  The  word  talents,  he  observed,  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  expression  for  a  coin ;  genius  implied  something 
arising  out  of  the  perfection  of  the  senses ;  mental  superiority 
sprung  partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  experience,  and  a  know* 
ledge  of  facts.  He  insisted  that  children  argued  well,  acccMtling 
to  the  data  before  them,  even  when  the  conclusion  proved  wrong. 
Our  language  resembled  a  harlequin's  jacket— it  was  patched,  pie- 
bald, and  cut  from  that  of  other  nations,  but  chiefly  the  Saxons.— 
He  once  wished  to  have  composed  a  dictionary,  in  conjuDctk>n 
with  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  was  to  have  taken  the  Greek  part  of 
it,  in  order  to  show  whence  the  various  terms  were  derived. 

He  also  spoke  much  about  stereotype.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  printer, 
had  been  with  him  on  this  subject ;  but  he  considered  it,  however 
ingenious,  as  being  a  return  to  the  ancient  system  of  blocks^  and  he 
would  not  be  blockhead  enough  to  adopt  it  in  his  work.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  dissertation  on  engraving,  and  the  praise  of  such 
artists  as  excel  in  it.  *^  Sharpe,"  he  said,  '^  had  executed  the 
frontispiece  to  his  Diversions  of  Purley,  and  not  only  improved  the 
original  drawing,  but  rendered  the  print  superior  to  the  painting." 

Notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  learning,  so  fond  was  he  of 
the  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  said  he  preferred  it  to  all  others.*-* 
The  inscription  intended  for  his  tomb  was  accordingly  written  in 
that  idiom ;  thus  differing  with  Johnson,  who  affected  the  Latin 
exclusively,  in  such  compositions,  and  preferring,  with  Milton, 
<<  our  English,  as  the  language  of  men,  ever  famous  and  foremost 
in  the  achievements  of  liberty.'' 

A  gentleman  proposed  to  him  that  something  should  be  added, 
so  as  to  evince,  in  this  last  act,  his  attachment  to  freedom ;  but  he 
declined  any  alteration  whatsoever. 

Among  other  singularities  of  this  celebrated  man,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  he  not  only  composed  his  own  epitaph  and  super- 
intended the  erection  of  his  intended  tomb,  but  actually  became 
seriously  and  alarmingly  ill,  in  consequence  of  a  long  exposure  to 
the  cold  air  on  that  occasion.  This  circumstance  was  evinced  by 
several  feverish  symptoms,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  the  vault,  and  thus  the  cares  bestowed  by  him  on  its  construc- 
tion had  nearly  anticipated  his  dissolution,  and  made  him  an  inhabit 
tant  of  his  new  mansion  several  months  before  his  time. 
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Report  made  by  M.  Leschenault,  traTelUng  Naturalistt  reUtJ?e  to  a  Lake  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  found  od  the  eastei*n  coast  of  the  isle  of  Java. 

((  Within  a  few  days,  I  have  returned  from  the  journey  I  made 
to  Alont  fdienne.  I  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  imposing 
spectacles  that  nature  could  oflfer ;  not  that  benevolent  nature 
aflTordin^  to  ntankind  plenty,  happiness  and  repose,  but  nature  id 
its  most  terrific  form,  exhibiting  the  ima^e  of  disorder  and  de- 
8tructi<9n,  while  she  secretly  prepares  that  inflammable  matter, 
which,  perhaps,  will  one  day  desolate  and  overwhelm  a  fertile 
country.  I  would  wish  to  transfuse  into  your  soul  a  part  of  those 
sensations  which  I  have  experienced ;  but  I  feel  that  to  paint  my 
thoughts  expression  will  fail  me ;  my  narrative,  therefore,  will  be 
but  a  cold  description  of  a  spectacle  great  and  imposing. 

^*  The  object  of  ray  journey  was  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
changes  of  the  colour,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  White  River, 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  SongiPotUij  and  to  examine 
the  volcano  situated  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
Mont  Idienne.  M.  Yikerman,  since  he  had  been  commandant  of 
Bagnia  Vangni,  always  intended  to  visit  this  volcano,  from  whence 
(he  company  has  obtained  sulphur  for  its  gunpowder.  The  natives 
oever  spoke  of  this  exploration,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  it,  but  with  horror.  Every  visit  previously  made  to  the 
sumuiit  of  the  mountain,  had,  hitherto,  been  fatal  both  to  man  and 
beast :  the  Dutch  commandant,  wishing  to  be  acquainted  with 
these  difficulties  and  dangers,  resolved  to  accompany  me. 

<'  M.  Yikerman,  M.  Lisnet,  (his  8on4n-law,)  and  M.  Lois,  (pilot 
of  the  port,)  M.  Hawersten,  and  myself,  set  out  on  horseback  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  September,  1805.  We  were  accoo>- 
panied  by  the  Pati^  the  Intendant  of  the  Police,  and  the  Inguebe^t 
the  Chief  of  the  District,  with  a  number  of  Javanese  and  slaves, 
as  servants,  and  to  carry  our  provisions.  We  stopped  and  passed 
the  night  at  Bantyar,  a  village,  distant  only  three  leagues  from 
Ikgnia  Vangni,  situated  upon  the  lower  side  of  Mont  idienne*: 
the  road  to  this  place  is  rather  steep ;  the  country  b  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  covered  with  forests,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  some 
small  villages. 

^^  On  the  19th  we  left  Bantyar,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
Ohonponoph,  a  valley  which  joins  Mont  Idienne  to  Mont  Rante : 
this  is  the  resting  place  for  those  who  visit  the  summit  of  Mont 
Idienne ;  it  is  about  six  leagues  from  Bantyar.  Upon  the  road  we 
suw  a  village  nt^wly  established,  named  Litienne,  peopled  by  some 
of  the  malt  fac tors  banished  to  hard  labour  in  the  pepper  gardens. 
Good  conduct  in  these  people  entitles  them  to  be  restored  to  their 
liberty.  At  a  small  distance  we  traverse  the  rivers  Sevan!,  Boncho, 
and  Pakis.     The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  very  steep,  and,  during 
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the  rainy  monsoon,  they  become  the  channels  of  impetuous  tOT' 
rents. 

"  From  the  village  of  Litienne  to  the  river  Pakis,  the  country 
offers  nothing  but  a  forest  of  bamboo.     From  thence  to  Ohon^ 
ponoph  we  see  no  more  bamboo,  no  more  rivers  nor  fountains,  but 
we  traverse  deep  valleys  hollowed  out  by  torrents  formed  in  the 
rainy  season.     The  hii^her  we  ascend  the  more  steep  the  moun- 
tain becomes  ;  however,  this  part  of  it  is  shadowed  by  trees  of  a 
considerable  height.     Among  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  we 
meet  with  fern-tree,  cabbage- palm,  and  the  small  species  €t  wild- 
areka,  called  by  the  Javanese  Ldndpigu     Under  this  colouring 
•f  vegetables,  one  cannot  recognise  the  quality  of  the  primitive 
soil,  because  it  is  nothing  but  a  composition  of  the  wreck  of  veg&' 
talion.     The  rays  of  the  sun  never  enter  this  impenetrable  forest  ^ 
thus  we  breathe  a  cold  and  humid  air,  sensibly  affecting  the  iung^ 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  covered  with  mosses,  champignons^ 
and  the  epidendrum^  the  parasitic  fern,  &c.    The  fallen  vegetabiar^ 
soon  putrify,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  concentrated  an< 
habitual  humidity  of  the  air. 

'^  In  the  valley  of  Ohonponoph  a  few  isolated  trees  are  to 
found,  among  which  we  remark  the  casuarina  equesetifolia^  and 
new  species  of  the  oak.  The  soil  all  arotmd  is  covered  with 
grass,  which  serves  for  nourishment  of  a  number  of  deer  whic 
people  the  neighbouring  forests.  This  grass  ser\'es  also  as  a  kin^E 
of  thatch  for  covering  the  huts  in  which  we  reposed.  When  thetf 
sky  is  clear,  the  air  is  dry  and  thin ;  but  very  often  the  vapoon^ 

exhaled  during  the  day  by  the  vast  forests  which  cover  Bagnia 

Yangni,  fall  in  the  night,  and  form  a  thick  fog.     A  fog  of  this  kind,i^ 
eold  and  wet,  accompanied  with  rain,  some  years  since,  in  one  night 
only,  caused  a  man  and  fifty  horses  to  perish.     They  had  been 
sent  to  bring  away  sulphur  for  the  company. 

*'  We  slept  at  Ohonponoph,  and  the  next  day  M.  Yikerman  and 
myself  went  to  visit  the  back  of  the  mountains  to  the  westward. 
Our  object  was  to  examine  the  White  River,  and  the  cause  of  its 
vicissitudes.  This  river  has  its  source  in  Mont  Rao  ;  its  course 
is  rapid,  and  it  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  mountains 
of  Kneudan.  Its  water,  at  first,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
milky;  but  if  put  into  a  glass  it  appears  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent,  and  is  without  taste.  In  this  state  the  natives  assure 
us  it  fertilizes  the  country  it  passes  through. 

*^  The  waters  of  the  White  River,  when  they  issue  from  Mont 
Rao,  run  over  a  white  clay,  from  which  they  derive  their  colour: 
the  changes  they  undergo  result  from  their  junction  with  the  other 
river,  which  they  join  about  three  leagues  from  their  source.  Tfab 
•ulphureous  river,  when  it  is  not  swelled  by  the  rams  that  fre- 
quently fail  in  these  mountains,  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  in  this 
Aitaalion  is  BometimeB  gradually  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil  over 
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trhich  it  runs :  but  when  no  longer  absorbed,  and  when  it  di^i- 
charges  its  waters  into  the  While  River,  the  fidh  are  killed ;  per- 
sons who  drink  of  this  river  are  seized  with  violent  colics,  and, 
aa  has  been  said  before,  vegetation  on  its  borders  perishes  alto- 
gether. 

"  When  I  descended  into  the  bed  of  this  sulphureous  stream,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  volcano,  it  was  not  more  than  18  inches  broad, 
and  about  the  same  depth.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  more  than  2b  feet 
broad  and  2  deep.  The  height  to  which  it  has  at  any  time  at- 
tained, is  easy  to  be  distinguished  by  the  traces  of  corrosion 
which  it  leaves  upon  the  rocks,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

"  One  evening,  a  little  while  after  our  return  from  Ohonponoph, 
the  valley  was  covered  with  one  of  those  unwholesome  fo^s  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  It  smelt  so  disagreeably,  and  was  so  dense 
that  one  could  not  see  a  light  at  the  distance  of  '25  paces.  Hiip- 
pily  for  us,  a  strong  east  wind  carried  it  off  about  9  o'clock  at 
night,  and  thus  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  these  malignant  vapours, 
which,  if  they  do  not  occasion  immediate  death,  often  cause 
violent  fevers,  long  in  their  duration  and  difficult  to  cure. 

^*  To  descend  into  the  bottom  which  contains  the  volcano,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  ladders  made  of  bamboo ;  however,  u|M)n  the 
liorder  of  the  crater  the  travellers  were  extremely  surprised  at 
Cnding  the  excrements  of  tigers,  especially  aa  the  rarefactbn  of 
the  air  is  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  degree  of  elevation. 
Having  safely  reached  the  desired  spot,  this  was  the  first  time  I 
9aw  the  terrible  magazines  where  nature  prepai'es  those  revolutions 
vhich  change  the  surface  of  this  habitable  globe.  Wliether  fear 
or  admiration  predominated  in  my  mind  at  this  time,  I  cannot 
determine ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  a  man's  courage 
in  these  cases,  when  threatened  by  e\ery  object  around  him,  the 
sentiment  of  self-preservation  must  predominate.  Here  the  pen- 
sile rocks  over  our  heads  seemed  ready  to  fall  upon  us ;  under 
our  feet  the  ebullition  of  the  combustible  matter,  with  a  noise  like 
that  of  waves  breaking  against  the  shores,  with  the  sharp  and  inflam- 
mable air  which  we  respired,  all  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
sentiments  bordering  upon  astonishment.  However,  having  reco- 
vered my  recollection,  I  approached  the  volcanic  apertures 
through  which  the  smoke  issued ;  there  are  four  of  them  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  volcano.  The  first  opening  is  the  largest ;  this 
is  a  hole  perfectly  round,  about  seven  feet  in  <liameter.  By  the 
side  of  this  there  is  another,  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  a  grotto, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  a  thick  smoke  arises.  These  two  open- 
ings are  at  some  distance  encircled  by  a  kind  of  sulphureous 
efflorescence,  resembling  powdered  gold:  the  sid^s  of  these  open- 
ings appear  to  be  decorated  with  a  tapestry  of  small  but  brilliant 
^rystara  of  sulphur.     One  may  safely  approach  very  near  both 
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these  apertures :  but  M.  V ikerman  and  Lisnet,  unacquainled  with 
the  nature  of  sulphureous  vapours,  entering  one  of  these  places, 
were  seized  with  the  exhalations,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  firom 
being  o.vercome  hy  them.  In  the  meanwhile  all  our  hands  and 
faces  appeared  as  red  as  blood. 

*'  The  two  other  apertures  to  the  east  of  these  are  near  each 
other :  here  the  subterraneous  roaring  is  much  louder.  Matter 
from  these  is  discharged  every  ten  seconds,  which  occasioas  a 
kind  of  hissing  similar  to  that  of  water  passing  through  the  pipe  of 
a  fire-engine.  The  substances  thrown  out  during  the  night  appear 
to  be  inflammable,  but  otherwise  during  the  day.  In  consequence 
of  the  heat  of  the  ground,  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  specimens  of  all  the  earths,  cinders,  rocks,  &€. 
The  visit,  however,  had  very  nearly  been  accompanied  by  a  tra* 
gical  event :  M.  Lisnet  having  approached  too  near  (he  steep  bo^ 
der  of  the  lake,  the  incrustated  ashes  gave  way  beneath  him,  and 
he  fell ;  and  if  a  rock  had  not  broken  his  fall,  long  before  he 
reached  the  bottom,  he  must  inevitably  have  perished. 

"  In  the  situation  we  had  chosen  we  remained  an  hour  and  a 
quarter :  the  air  we  then  breathed  affected  our  eyes,  our  lips,  our 
nostrils,  and  our  lunp;s  ;  even  the  soles  of  our  shoes  were  burnt  by 
the  heat  of  the  ground." 

The  author  of  this  report  expressed  much  regret  for  the  wanC 
of  a  thermometer ;  for  when  at  Batavia  one  of  these  instruments 
could  not  be  procured  at   any  price.      The   summit  of  MonC^ 
Idienne  he  estimated  at  1,000  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the 
Some  fragments  of  rock  found  at  Batiol  Mati,  about  a  league 
a  half  from  Mont  Idienne,  which  appeared  to  the  author  to  be  a- 
half-melted  lava,  he  has  designated  as  a  species  of  pouding. 

A  lake  of  sulphuric  acid,  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  Sauffrierfj 
being  a  new  circumstance  in  geology',  I  have,  says  the  author, 
transmitted  to  France  half  a  bottle  full  of  the  waters  of  this  lake, 
and  of  this  an  analysis  has  been  made  by  M.  Vauquelin. 


IRISH  CUSTOMS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
[From  Gamble'!  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland.] 

The  people  seem  highly  superstitious  here.  The  country 
itself  may  give  such  a  character — awful  and  majestic  in  its  qui* 
escent,  but  forlorn  and  dreary,  howling  with  tempests,  roaring 
with  catai'acts,  and  darkened  with  clouds,  in  its  troubled  moments, 
it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  excite  corresponding  emotions  in 
the  natives*  A  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  a  shuddering  at  tlie 
indistinct,  a  superstitious  dread  of  futurity,  have  been  remarked  in 
almost  all  norfnem  nations.     Bat  besides  the  physical  ii^uence 
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of  clioutey  there  has  been  in  Ireland  the  moral  influence  of  events. 
It  was  natural  that  the  wild  ideas  of  superstition  should  take  pos- 
session of  a  people  so  accustomed  to  gloomy  transactions,  and 
that  nursed  to  slaughter,  and  suckled  as  it  were  with  blood»  all 
their  notions  should  be  tinged  with  it.  It  was  natural  that  thejr 
should  turn  to  the  phantoms  of  their  imaginations,  rather  than  to 
the  objects  of  their  reason,  and  that  these  ideas  (gradually  soften- 
ing  by  time)  should  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
even  to  the  present  one. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  conversation  I  heard 
last  night,  at  a  small  party  of  elderly  ladies.  I  select  such  parts 
of  it  as  seem  most  illustrative.  They  were  all  religious  women, 
and  in  respectable  situations  in  life.  One  of  them  lamented  the 
mischances  that  had  befallen  her,  in  a  house  she  had  taken — ^the 
chimney  was  twice  on  fire,  the  wind  took  a  great  part  of  the  roof 
off,  and  she  knew,  before  the  winter  was  over,  that  it  would  either 
be  burned  or  blown  down. 

<'  Your  house  must  be  frail,"  I  said,  "  and  perhaps  you  have 
careless  servants.'* 

'*  No,  the  house  was  a  stout  little  one  enough,"  she  replied ; 
**  and  as  to  her  servants,  they  were  no  saints  to  be  sure,  but  she 
believed  no  worse  than  her  neighbours." 

The  reason  why  this  good  lady  foreboded  so  much  mischief  to 
her  house,  and  dreaded  even  that,  like  Aladin's  palace,  it  might 
take  a  wandering  fit  and  set  off*  in  pursuit  of  adventures,  was,  that 
on  entering  it  firsts  she  had  walked  straight  forwards,  instead  of 
going  backwards,  and  had  omitted  saying,  what  popular  superstition 
considers  indispensable,  '*  God  heap  blessings  on  this  house ;  God 
give  us  comfort  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come"— carrying,  at  the  same  time,  salt  in  one  hand  and  a  little 
meal  in  the  other. 

We  talked  of  the  Banshee,  an  imaginary  being,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  who  gives  warning  of  death,  by  wandering  about  the 
house  in  which  it  is  to  happen,  and  uttering  the  most  plaintive 
cries.     I  doubted  its  existence. 

'<  I  will  prove  it  to  you,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  ^^  unless,"  added 
she,  smiling,  "  you  doubt  my  veracity."  I  assured  her  I  was  con- 
vinced she  bad  no  intention  to  deceive,  though,  like  every  human 
being,  she  was  liable  to  be  deceived  herself. 

She  was  one  night  sitting  up  reading  to  a  young  man  who  was 
ill  of  some  lingering  sickness ;  they  heard  a  piteous  sound  like  the 
cry  of  a  woman  in  distress.  The  young  man  started  up  and 
asked  what  it  was. — **  O,  nothing,"  said  she,  "  but  the  cry  of  a 
dog." 

^*  O  no,  no,"  replied  he,  ^  I  know  the  sound  too  well^-that 
cry  always  follows  our  family,  when  any  of  them  are  going  to  die ; 
ukI  I  am  Bure  I  have  not  many  daya  to  live." 
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A  lady  of  her  acquuntance,  a  very  religious  womat^  |Mt  her 
■on  to  be  educated  at  Glasgow*  A  few  nights  after  hid  departure, 
there  was  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  About  two  in  the 
morning  the  mother  was  awakened  by  a  mild  shriek  at  her  window. 
She  started  up,  and  exclaimed,  **  Now  my  son  perishes !  may  Ood 
receive  his  soul  !*'  As  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  he  wu 
drowned  at  the  same  hour.  She  persisted,  however,  (to  usfe  her 
own  expression,)  in  bringing  up  one  son  to  the  Lord.    She  accom- 

GLTiied  him  to  Glasgow  heraelfi  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
m  preach  before  she  died. 

I  shall  tell  one  more  of  their  stories,  and  then  be  done.  I  ahall 
compress  it  too.  An  old  woman's  tale  is  always  long.  She  livea 
00  recollection,  as^  the  young  live  on  hope.  Our  misery  in  life  is 
the  present,  our  joy  in  the  future,  and  the  past. 

A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  G  had  the  naisfortune  to  kMe 

bis  sight.  He  had  several  children,  but  they  were  too  young  to 
manage  the  form.  It  was,  therefore,  thou^t  advisable  to  sell  it, 
and  he  go^  admitted  into  Simpson's  hospital,  in  Dublin,  a  most 
admirable  mstitution  for  a  number  of  blind  and  decayed  penona. 

His  wife  took  a  shop  in  the  little  town  of  S  ■  » lirhere  she 

Hved  for  some  years,  universally  respected.  She  was  considered 
not  only  a  woman  of  great  good  sense,  but  of  great  piety  likewise* 
The  sorrow  for  her,  therefore,  was  universal,  when  tf  paragraph  ap-^ 
peared  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  stating  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, which  took  place  in  the  following  manner : 

A  countryman  speaking  with  a  northern  accent,  was  admitted 
one  morning  into  the  hospital  to  see  G-  He  introduced 

himself  by  saying  he  came  from  the  same  part  of  the  country  that 
he  did,  and  thought  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  some  newi  of  his 
relations.  After  chatting  for  some  time,  he  invited  him  iiid  another 
man,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  to  go  with  him  and  have  some 
drink.  This  they  declined.  Findmg  he  could  not  prevail  on 
them,  he  said  they  must  at  least  eat  together  for  acquaintance 
sake.     ^  This  cake  is  good,"  said  he  to  G  ,  pulling  a  large 

piece  out  of  his  pocket,  '^  and  you  won't  like  it  the  worse  for  being 
iiorth*country  cake ;  it  was  baked  the  night  before  I  left  home.* ' 
The  two  men  ate  of  it,  and  almost  instantly  the  stranger  went 
away.  They  were  taken  violently  ill  a  short  time  afterwards,  and 
both  died  that  evening. 

A  female  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  G ^'s  went  in  to  condole 

with  her  on  this  melancholy  occaskm.  She  found  her  sitting  in 
all  the  stupe&ction  of  grief,  and  rocking  her  body  backwards  and 
fiMTwards,  and  from  side  to  side. 

She  endeavoured  to  console  her ;  she  told  her  Heaven  looked 
in  pity  on  her  nifferings,  and  would  pour  down  vengeance  on  her 
hnsband's  murderer,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

<«  What  !^'  ahriekedout  Mn.  O  JtMP^  you  not  albw 
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her  time  for  repentance  V*  "  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  would 
not — he  gave  no  time  for  repentance.  The  Almighty  punish  him 
without  n^ercy,  as  he  show^a  no  mercy  himself." 

"  The  Lord  hear  my  prayer !"  said  the  unfortunate  woman, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  again  rocking  her  body,  <<  the  Lord  hear  > 
my  prayer !"  She,  however,  did  not  utter  any.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  day,  the  ofiScers  of  justice  arrived  from  Dublin.  They 
would  have  proceeded  immediately  to  interrogate  the  widow,  but 
the  magistrate  of  the  place  gave  her  so  high  a  character,  and 
described  so  forcibly  her  sorrow,  that  they  agreed  to  spare  her  the 
shock  of  speaking  on  such  a  business  till  the  next  day.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  bad  any  suspicion  of  her  being  the  guilty 
person.  They  wished  only  to  acquire  such  information  as  might 
direct  their  future  proceedings. 

Her  friend,  however,  on  reflecting  on  the  above  conversation, 
more  particularly  on  the  word  her  which  she  had  inadvertently 
dropped,  began  to  entertain  some  suspicion.  She  could  not  bear 
to  express  it  herself,  but  sent  a  gentleman  to  tell  her,  if  she  was 
innocent  to  stand  htr ground;  but  if  she  was  guilty  to  fly  as  fast 
as  possible. 

^*  I  am  guilty,"  said  the  wretched  woman,  and  afterwards  fell 
into  strong  convulsions,  repeating,  at  intervals,  as  she  could  speak, 
<*  O  the  burning  pains  of  hell !  O  the  burning  pains  of  hell !" 
When  she  was  a  little  recovered,  she  confessed  she  had  bought 
some  arsenic,  had  baked  it  in  the  cake,  and  had  prevailed  on  a 
tenant,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum,  to  give  it  to  her  husband. 
Her  reason  she  did  not  give.  It  is  supposed  she  was  attached  to 
a  i:aiii!;er  who  lodged  in  her  house,  who  she  thought  would  marry 
her  if  she  was  at  liberty  to  accept  of  his  offer. 

The  gentleman  disguised  her  as  a  servant,  and  sent  her  out  of 
the  house,  carrying  pails,  as  if  going  for  water. 

At  night  the  servant  maid  went  to  get  some  turf  for  the  fire, 
(which  is  oHen  kept  in  a  hole  under  the  stairs.)  She  drew  back 
and  shrieked.  A  female  form  was  lying  there.  It  was  her  mistress, 
coiled  up  like  a  serpent,  and  howling  like  a  wolf  rather  than  a  hniiian 
being.  She  had  wandered  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  all  day,  and 
when  it  was  dark  had  entered  unnoticed,  and  thrust  herself  in 
there. 

Her  friend  was  sent  for.  She  overcame  her  reluctance,  and 
saw  the  unfortunate  woman.  She  reasoned  with  her,  and  brought 
her  to  such  a  state  of  composure  as  again  to  thhik  of  her  escape. 
Mrs.  G. would  have  clasped  her  in  her  arms  at  parting. 

^*  Kiss  me,  kiss  me,"  said  she,  <^  before  I  wander  like  Cain  into 
the  wide  wilderness."  The  other  started  back  as  if  she  had  trod 
on  a  viper.  "  No,"  smd  she, "  I  will  not  kiss  you— since  it  is  you 
who  have  done  the  horrid  deed,  I  wish  you  should  have  time  for 
repentance,  but  I  will  not  kiaa  a  murderess." 
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Of  the  hairbreadth  escapes,  though  highly  interesting,  the 
wretched  woman  had  during  twelve  days  that  she  wandered  amidst 
rocks  and  solitary  glens,  the  bounds  of  this  chapter  will  not  allow 
me  to  speak.  The  officers  of  justice  were  close  at  her  heels. 
They  soon  got  on  the  scent,  and  never  lost,  though  they  could 
not  come  up  with  her*  The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  her, 
as  well  as  the  humanity  of  its  inhabitants.  All  abhorrence  of 
Mrs.  O— — ,  the  murderess,  was  drowned  in  pity  for  Mrs. 
G ,  sorrowing  and  repentant,  a  wanderer  without  a  habita- 
tion. A  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  ofiered  for  her  appre- 
hension. More  than  fifty  persons  might  have  obtained  it'— pro- 
bably, not  fifty  times  a  hundred  pounds  would  have  prevailed  on 
any  of  them  to  do  what  he  would  have  thought  so  barbarous  and 
inhuman  a  deed. 

She  came  to  B  ,  a  small  village,  where  the  mother  of  her 

husband,  a  woman  between  seventy  and  eighty,  resided.  Some 
one  told  her  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  there,  and  asked  her  what 
she  would  have  done. 

**  Dinna  harm  her,"  said  the  good  woman,  clasping  her  hands 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven ;  let  her  gang  in  peace — gin 
Heaven  will  give  her  time  for  repentance,  I  am  sure  I  nnrnna 
refuse  it  to  her." 

Mrs.  G at  length  got  to  a  foreign  country,  where   she 

now  resides.  The  punishment  to  which  the  law  would  have  sen- 
tenced her,  had  she  been  taken,  would  have  been  mild  compared 
to  that  which  conscience  every  day  and  every  hour  inflicts.  She 
was  saved  in  judgment,  not  in  mercy — saved  to  suffer  longer. 
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[From  Dr.  Thomas's  TniTels.] 

A  NEW  Crown  Prince  was  to  be  elected,  and  various  candidates 
offered  themselves.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  choice  fell 
upon  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Con  o,  who  at  that  time  had 
the  command  of  a  French  army  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
who  had  begun  his  career  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  French  army. 
By  what  secret  springs  this  election  was  conducted  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  learn.  But  the  nature  of  the  choice,  and  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  lead  one  strongly  to  suspect  the  all-powerful 
application  of  French  influence.  The  Swedes  all  vehemently 
deny  the  existence  of  any  such  influence,  and  atBrni  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Bernadotte  was  very  much  contrary  to  Bonaparte's  wishes. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  1 
conversed  on  the  subject,  had  any  means  of  acquiring  accurate 
informatioiu     The  secret  means  eoiployed  were  probad^ly  known 
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only  to  a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  and  Beniadotte's  con- 
summate prudence,  for  which  he  is  very  remarkable,  will  probably 
bury  the  real  truth  for  ever  in  oblivion,  unless  some  unforeseen 
change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  should  make  it  his  interest  to 
divulge  the  secret. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bernadotte  was  very  popular  both 
in  Hanover  and  at  Hamburgh,  and  that  his  behaviour  to  the 
Swedes,  when  he  was  applied  to  about  concluding  a  peace  with 
the  French  Emperor,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  in  his  favour. 
His  great  abilities  were  generally  known,  and  Sweden  stood  greatly 
in  need  of  a  prince  of  abilities  to  raise  her  from  the  state  of 
extreme  feebleness  into  which  she  had  fallen*  It  is  affirmed  in 
Sweden,  that  a  coolness  had  for  some  time  eidsted  between  Bonar 
parte  and  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Cor\'o,  in  consequence  of  Bonar 
parte,  upon  some  occasion  or  other,  throwing  up  to  him  his  orig^ 
iial  rank  of  a  private  soldier.  Such  a  story  is  well  suited  to  the 
impetuous  rudeness  which  characterizes  Bonaparte ;  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  mild  temper  and  consummate  prudence  of  Ber- 
nadotte. To  judge  from  appearances,  he  has  not  a  good  opinion 
of  his  own  countrymen,  for  not  a  single  Frenchman  is  employed 
either  in  the  Swedish  array,  or  in  any  other  situation,  and  all  the 
applications  which  have  been  made  to  him  by  Frenchmen  have 
been  uniformly  refused.  It  was  he  that  brought  about  a  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  The  French  Elmperor  was  hurt 
at  his  conduct,  and  in  consequence  took  possession  of  Swedish 
Pomerania.  When  the  Russian  war  began  last  summer  with 
Fi*ance,  ,he  went  over  to  Obo,  had  a  conference  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  he  planned  the 
4:ampaign  which  proved  ultimately  so  successful  to  Russia,  and  so 
disastrous  to  France.  Yet  all  this  while  he  has  most  carefully 
abstained  from  issuing  any  declaration,  or  involving  Sweden  in  any 
active  part  against  France.  If  Bonaparte  prove,  ultimately,  suc- 
cessful, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  conduct  will  admit  of 
apology  with  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
situation :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Britain  and  Russia  prevail, 
he  is  gone  far  enough  to  secure  the  friendship  of  these  two  powers. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  skilful  than  the  conduct  which  he 
has  pursued.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other 
would  not,  in  the  present  circumstances,  have  endangered  his  own 
situation,  or  the  very  existence  of  Sweden  as  a  nation.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  for  him  than  to  have  induced  Sweden  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  France.  The  Swedish  nobility  have  all 
had  a  French  education,  and  they  have  adopted  a  good  deal  of  (he 
manners  and  opinions  of  that  volatile  and  unprincipled  nation.  The 
Swedes  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
that  it  has  become  in  some  measure  natural  to  the  natk)n.    They 
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have  imbibed  the  opinions,  which  Bonaparte  has  divulged  with  so 
much  industry,  respecting  the  danger  of  Great  Britain  holding  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  the  injury  which  British  commerce  and 
British  manufactures  do  to  other  nations.  These  opinions  I  admit 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
commerce,  and  even  of  common  sense,  and  show  a  most  miserable 
ignorance  of  the  real  interests  and  resd  state  of  Europe.  Tet  I 
have  heard  them  gravely  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  sensible 
men  in  Sweden.  If  to  ail  this  we  add  the  severe  treatment  which 
they  have  met  with  from  the  Russians,  and  the  natural  jealousy 
which  every  pation  must  have  of  a  powerful  and  encroaching 
neighbour,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Swedes  in  the  present  war  take  the  part  of  the  French,  and  are 
secretly  hostile  to  Britain  and  Russia.  When  I  was  at  Stockholm 
this  appeared  very  strongly  marked.  When  any  news  arrived  of 
successes  gaineci  by  the  Russians,  the  faces  of  every  one  you  met 
indicated  disappointment  and  uneasiness.  When  news  arrived  of 
8uccef)ses  gained  by  the  French,  every  person  was  in  ecstacy.  I 
except  froQi  this  the  German  and  British  merchants  who  reside  in 
Sweueu,  and  who  constitute  a  small  but  respectable  and  wealthy 
body. 

But  had  Bemadotte  induced  the  Swedes  to  unite  with  France^ 
the  infallible  consequence  would  have  been,  supposmg  Russia 
capable  of  standing  her  ground,  that  he  would  have  been  attacked 
by  Gi*eat  Britain  aud  Russia,  two  powers  that  could  with  the 
utmost  ease  have  divided  and  conquered  the  whole  kingdom.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  had  he  united  with  Russia,  and  declared  war 
against  Fraqce,  the  consequence  would  have  been,  supposing  Bo- 
naparte successful,  that  he  would  have  been  driven  from  the  Swe- 
dish throne,  and  reduced  again  to  a  private  station.  We  must 
admit,  therefore,  that  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  Bemadotte  has 
hitherto  laid  open  his  real  intentions — if  he  has  any  other  inten- 
tions than  to  preserve  his  situation,  and  be  regulated  in  bis  allian- 
ces by  circumstances. 

As  soon  as  Bernadolte  was  elected  Ci-own  Prince  of  Sweden, 
some  of  the  Swedish  bishops  went  over  to  Denmark,  and  made 
him  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  embraced  the  Lutheran  tenets.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Charles  John,  {Carl 
Johan.)  When  he  landed  in  Sweden,  he  was  met  by  a  nobleman 
sent  by  the  Diet  to  receive  him.  As  soon  as  they  met  they  em- 
braced. By  9ome  accident  the  two  stars  with  which  they  were 
decorated  caught  hold  of  each  other,  so  that  when  they  attempted 
to  separate,  they  found  themselves  entangled.  "  Monseigneur," 
said  the  nobleman,  ^'  nous  nous  sommes  attache."  '^  J'espere," 
an:?wered  the  Crown  Prince  without  hesitation,  "  qu'il  est  pour 
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jjamaia.^'  43oon  after  liii  arrival  in  SwedeD^  he  sent  his  wife  and 
his  whde  family  o|it  of  Ihto  country,  except  his  eldest  son.  Prince 
Oscar^  a  boy  about  fiwrtsea  years  of  age*  It  is  well  known  that  at 
present  the  rest  of  hb  fiuiily  is  in  France*  This  step  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  speculatioo  m  Swedeb^  and  much  anxiety  to  know 
the  reason  of  a  conduct  apparently  so  unnatural.  A  nobleman 
one  day  said  to  faioi)  that  thc|  Swedes  had  always  been  accustomed 
to.hear  a  great  deal  concerning  the  roval  family ;  that  they  wtiuld 
4>f  course  be  Tery  inquisitive  about  his  family,  and  on  that  acCtoont 
he  wanted  to  know  from  his  Royal  H^ness  what  answer  he  should 
gjve  if  ahy  person  asked  him  about  the  fiiinily  of  the  Crown 
Prince :  ^  In  that  case,"  replied  Bemadotte,  **  you  may  say^tbat 
you  know  nothing  of  the  matter/' 

The  Crown  Prince  seems  in  fact  to  be  really  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. Charles  XIU.  never  appears  in  public,  and  he  is  so  old  and 
infirm  that  he  is  not  probably  able  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  king* 
dom^  were  he  even  so  indihed.  The  first  care  of  the  Crown 
Prince  was  to  restore  the  army,  which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  unfortunate  wars  of  the  late  King,  and  to  bring  it  again  to  a 
state  of  respectability.  The  French  mode  of  levymg  troops  by 
conscription,  which  the  late  king  had  in  vain  att^mpt^  to  intro- 
duce,  was  resorted  to.  The  Swedish  army,  at  present,  amounts  ta 
60,000  men,  besides  the  supplementary  troops,  who  may  be 
30,000  more  i  but  are  chiefly  noyS,  or  youiig  men  mider  twenty* 
All  the  troqpt  are  dressed  in  Ficench  imiform,  and  the  French 
tactics  haVe  been  mtroduced  into  all  the  regiments.  I  saw  a 
review  <tf  about  6)000  Swedish  troops.  The  orders  were  given 
by  the  Crown  Prince  himself,  and  the  skill  of  the  tnx^^  andihe 
rapidity  of  their  movements,  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  great. 
Every  Swedish  soldier  has  a  house  and  a  piece  of  ground  assigned 
to  him^  by  the  cultivation  of  which  he  supports  himself  when  not 
in  the  field.  When  called  out  he  is  suppcurted  by  government.  By 
this  contrivance  the  Swedish  army  costs  th^  country  mocfa  le«i 
than  it  otherwise  would  do.  The  men  are  kept  from  vice,  and 
their  health  alid  hardihood  is  probably  promoted.  When  they  are 
collected  for  drill,  the  first  thing  they  do  every  morning  on  assem- 
bling is  to  sing  a  hynm.  This  practice  they  folbw  likewise  when 
they  go  into  action.  It  is  said  to  have  origmated  with  Gustavui 
Adolphus. 

The  Crown  Prince  seems  to  be  very  popular  in  Sn^eden  i  every 
body  spoke  well  of  him.  When  he  passed  by  the  ranks  d*  the 
Sweduh  troops,  he  was  received  with  huasas.  He  is  a  middle 
aged  man,  witn  a  dark  complexion,  an  agreeable  expreadve  coun- 
tenance ;  but  a  little  disfigured  by  the  size  of  his  nose.  He  can- 
not express  himself  intellicbly  in  Swedish.  The  (terson  who  haa 
the  charge  of  his  hones  ii  an  EnqglishAatt,  who  Hn  been  with  kkn 
these  eight  years.    ' 


POETRY. 


PATRIOTIC  STANZAS. 

[The  foUowiog  ipirited  venet  were  eompoied  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  $ai 
recited  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  Nortii  Britons,  in  llondon,  oq  Monday,  8th  of 
August,  1803.  The  bursts  of  feeling  in  the  second  and  third  sttosas,  are  re- 
markably natural  and  energetie.3 

Our  bosoms  well  bare  to  the  glorioas  strife. 

And  our  oath  is  recorded  on  high. 
To  prevail  in  the  cause  that  u  dearer  than  life. 

Or  crushed  in  its  ruins,  to  die. 
Then  rise,  fellow  freemen,  and  stretch  the  right  hand. 
And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land. 

'TIS  the  home  we  hold  saered  is  laid  to  our  trust. 

God  bless  the  green  Isle  of  the  brave ! 
Should  a  conqueror  tread  on  our  fore&thers'  dust. 

It  would  raise  the  old  dead  from  their  grave* 

Then  rise.  See. 

Ifi  r  Briton's  sweet  home  shall  a  spoUer  abide, 

ProCsning  its  loves  and  its  charms  ? 
Shall  a  Frenchman  insult  a  lov'd  fair  at  our  side  ? 

To  armt— O  my  country,  to  arms ! 

Then  rise,  &c« 

Shan  tyrants  enslave  us,  my  eountrymen  ?— No^ 

Their  heads  to  the  sword  shall  be  given  } 
I^  a  deathbed  repentance  await  the  proud  foe. 

And  his  blood  be  anoflering  to  heaven ! 

Then  rise,  Sec 


ON  THE  CAPRICES  OF  FORTUNE. 

From  the  Arabic* 

Why  siuMld  I  blush  that  fortune's  frown 
D^oms  me  life's  humble  paths  to  tread  i 

Toive  unheeded  and  unknown ; 
To  wk  foi^gotten  to  the  dead  ? 
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'T»  not  the  goody  tlie  wise,  the  hmje^ 
That  surest  shine  or  brightest  rise, 

The  feather  sports  apon  the  wave. 
The  pearl  in  oeean's  carem  lies. 

Each  lesser  star  that  studs  the  sphere. 
Sparkles  with  undiminished  U^t » 

Dark  and  eclipsed  alone  appear 

The  Lord  of  Day,  the  Queen  of  Night. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  BDTTERFLrS  BALL. 

c  following  beautiful  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  young  lady  of  Edia- 

burgh,  of  fourteen  years  of  age.3 

O  !  ye  who  so  lately  were  blithsome  and  gay. 
At  the  Butterfly's  banquet  carousing  away. 
Your  feasts  and  your  revels  of  pleasure  arc  fled. 
For  the  soul  of  the  banquet — the  Butterfly's  dead  ! 

No  longer  the  Flies  and  the  Emmets  advanee. 

To  join  with  their  IKends  in  the  Grasshopper's  danee : 

For  see  her  thin  form  o'er  the  favourite  bend. 

And  the  Grasshopper  mourns  for  the  loss  of  her  friend ! 

And  hark  to  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  Bee, 
And  the  Beetle  who  foUows,  as  mournful  ashe ! 
And  see  where  so  mournful  the  green  rushes  wave. 
The  Molo  is  preparing  the  Butterfly's  grave ! 

The  Dormouse  attended,  butcoM  andf^Iom, 
And  the'Gnat  slowly  winded  his  shrill  Httle  horn. 
And  the  Moth,  who  was  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a  sistf  r, 
Bent  over  the  body,  and  silently  kissed  her! 

The  corse  was  embalmed  at  the  set  of  the  sun. 
And  included  in  ease  which  the  Silk- worm  had  spon  * 
By  the  help  of  the  Hornet  the  eolfin  was  laid 
On  a  Iner,  out  of  myrtle  and  jessamine  made. 

In  weepers  and  scarfs  came  the  Butterflies  all. 

And  six  of  the  number  supported  the  pall : 

And  the  Spider  came  there  in  his  mourning  so  black, 

But  the  fire  of  the  Glow-worm  soon  frighten'd  him  back. 

The  Grub  left  his  nuUhcU  to  jom  the  sad  throngs 
And  slowly  led  with  him  the  Book-worm  along. 
Who  wept  his  poor  neighbour's  unfortunate  doom, 
And  wrote  these  few  lines  to  he  plaeed  on  her  tomb. 

EPITAPH. 

At  this  solemn  spot,  where  the  green  rushes  ware. 
Here  sadly  we  bent  o'er  the  Buttei-fly's  gnive, 
'Twas  here  we  to  beauty  our  obsequies  paid* 
And  hallowed  the  mound  which  Imt  aihei  bad  made. 


POXTBT. 

And  here  ihall  thediksr  tad  violet  blcnr. 
And  tlie  Gly  dSieoTer  her  boioni  of  wamw, 
Wbik:  under  the  leaf  hi  the  eir'iihigi  of  ilNrfaig* 
8cUI  moumhig  her  friend  ihall  the  Gmiihopper  riji|. 


THE  FRENCH  PEASANt. 

When  thbgt  are  don^  and  pait  recaUmg^ 

Tia  foU J  then  to  fret  and  erj. 
Prop  op  a  rotten  honae  that's  falHn^ 

Bat  when  it'idowi^  e'en  let  it  lie. 

O,  patienee,  patienee,  thon'rt  a  jevel» 
And  like  aU  jewela  hard  to  find, 
'Moogit  all  the  rarioot  men  yon  aee. 

Examine  everj  mother's  ion, 
Tonll  find  they  all  in  this  agree. 

To  make  ten  troubles  out  of  one. 
When  pasaons  rage,  they  heap  on  fuel. 
And  giTe  their  reason  to  the  wind. 

Hark,  don't  yon  hear  the  general  ety. 

Whose  trooUes  ever  equall'd  mine^ 
How  readily  each  stander-tT* 

Peplie%  with  captious  eeho^  **  mine." 
Sure  IVtun  our  clime  this  discord  springs. 
Heaven's  choitest  blessings  we  abuse. 
And  every  Englishman  aBve, 

Whether  Duke,  Lord,  Esquire  or  Geni, 
Claims  as  his  just  prerogative 

Ease,  liberty,  and  discontent. 
A  Frenchman  often  starves  and  sings 
WHh  eheerfulness  and  wooden  shoes. 

A  Peasant  of  the  true  French  breed. 

Was  driving  in  a  narrow  road 
A  cart  with  but  one  sorry  steed. 

And  fiU'd  with  onions,  lavOuiy  load ! 
Careless  he  trudg'd  along  before. 
Singing  a  Gascon  roundelays- 
Hard  by  there  ran  a  whimpering  brook. 

The  rood  ran  shelring  towards  the  brim. 
The  spiteful  wind  th'  advantage  took. 

The  wheel  flies  up,  the  onions  swim— 
The  Peasant  saw  his  favourite  store 
At  one  lude  blast  all  pufd  aw^. 

How  would  an  En^lsh  clown  have  sworn. 
To  hear  them  plump,  and  see  them  roll, 

Have  eurs'd  the  hour  that  he  was  bom, 
Aadfor  an  ookm  damfiM  hit  Kml ! 
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Our  Frenelimaji  seted  quite  ai  well : 
He  stopp'd,  and  hardly  atoppM,  hit  long ; 
Firtt  raii'd  his  Bidet  from  his  swooii» 

Then  stood  a  little  while  to  Tiew 
tils  onions  bobbing  up  and  down  : 

At  last  he,  sbruggbg,  cried  <<  Parbleu» 
n  ne  manque  ici  que  de  sel. 
Poor  faire  de  potage  exeellent'' 


WOMAN. 

Woman,  dear  woman,  in  whose  name. 

Wife,  sister,  mother,  meet ; 
Thine  is  the  heart,  bj  earliest  claim. 

And  thine  its  latest  beat. 

In  thee  the  angel  rirtues  shine. 
An  angel  form  to  thee  is  giv'n. 

Then  be  an  angel's  office  thlne^ 
And  lead  the  soul  to  heav'n* 

From  thee  we  draw  our  infant  strength, 
Thou  art  our  childhood's  friend ; 

And  when  the  man  unfolds  at  length. 
On  thee  his  hopes  depend. 

For  round  the  heart  thj  pow'r  hast  ipun, 
A  thousand  dear  mysterious  ties : 

Then  take  the  heart  thy  charms  have  won. 
And  nurse  it  for  the  skies. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

J.E.UalL,  Esquire,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  LettreiiQ  the  UnirersiCjr 
ni*  Maryhuid,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  treatise  on  '*  The  offloe  and  authority  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  azusing  under  the  aets  of  the  Gongrets  of  the  United  State% 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryhmd,  and  the  Connmoa  Law.  Illuitrated  by  a 
VArioty  of  precedents  adapted  to  those  Laws." 

J.CuSH  I  NG»  of  Baltimore,  has  in  the  press  a  translation  of  Dr.  J.  Larrey's  Me- 
jnoirs  of  Militaxy  Surgery,  and  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  French  armies  in  Am  and 
Europe,  from  the  year  i;91  to  1812.  By  Uicha.ko  W.  Hall,  M.  D.  profeasorol' 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  From  the  second  Paris  edit.  In  two  vols. 
large  8vo. 

Lately  published.  Hall's  Distiller,  containing,  1.  Full  and  practical  diree* 
tions  for  making  and  distilling  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  imitating  Holland  gin  and  Irisb 
whiskey.  S.  A  notice  of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  stills  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Scotch  stills,  which  may  be  run  off*  480  times  in  *ii  hours.  S.  A  treatise  oa 
fermentation,  containing  the  latest  discoveries  on  the  subject  4.  Directions  fbr 
making  vest,  and  preserving  it  sweet  for  any  length  of  time.  5.  The  Ucv.  Bfr. 
Allison's  process  of  rectification,  with  improvements,  and  mode  of  imitating  French 
brandy,  &c.  6.  Instructions  for  making  all  kinds  of  cordials,  compound  waters,  fce. 
also  for  making  cider,  beer,  and  various  kinds  of  wines,  &cc.  &cc.  &cc.  Adajited  to 
the  use  of  farmei*s  as  well  as  distillers.    By  Harrison  Hall. 

On  this  last  work  the  following  encomium  is  passed  by  Professor  Cooper,  iu 
his  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  <*  If  a  few  pages  of  chymleal  disquinUon  were 
omitted,  and  some  pfactical  directions  pven  on  the  use  of  the  hydrometer,  this 
would  be  the  best  book  I  have  seen  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  such  as  It  k. 
It  aupw'iscdcs  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had  to  say  on  this  manufacture,  but  I  can  make 
some  additions  when  the  proper  time  comes." 

The  Western  GLEAKERd — We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  a 
scientific  and  literary  work,  entitled  The  PVettem  Gleaner,  published  monthly  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  edited  by  C.  F.  \igster,  M.  D.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
hall  this  proof  of  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning  in  this  interesting  portioa 
of  the  union.  The  pros^iectus  of  the  editor  breathes  the  liberal  and  truly  national 
spirit  that  should  govern  every  work  of  the  kind ;  the  contents  itf  his  0rBt  number 
are  highly  satisfactory,  and  if  he  steadfastly  adheres  to  the  impartial  plan  he  has 
laid  down,  and  executes  it  with  the  ability  of  which  he  has  already  given  tokens,  H 
cannot  fail  to  redound  to  his  own  credit,  and  the  advantage  of  the  Western  Coiuh 
try. 

Iv  Press— By  Howe  and  Deforest,  of  New-Haven,  The  Elements  of  Algehrsi» 
being  the  first  part  of  an  introduction  to  tlie  study  of  the  Mathematics,  adapted  to 
the  course  of  instruction  in  Yale  College.  By  Jeremiah  Day,  Professor  of  Mathe« 
matiet  and  Natural  Pliilosophy  in  Yale^CoUege. 
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Comedies  of  Aristophanes^  vis.  The  Clouds^  PlutuSf  The  Frogs j 
The  Birds.     Translated  into  Ejiglishf  with  notes. 

(We  ha^  already  inserted  an  artiole  on  this  work  frooi  one  of  the  minor  reriews 
of  Great  Britain,  and  luve  likewise  given  a  dissertation  on  Greek  literature,  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  following  article,  however,  contains  general  remarks 
«n  the  Greek  stage,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  not  merely  as  coming  from  so  highly 
classical  a  source  as  the  Qtiartciiy  Review,  hut  from  its  Iciug  iu  a  manuer  a 
rival  dissertation  to  the  one  last  mcntioned.J 

While  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  have  been  clierished  by 

Us  with  an  eagerness  bordering  on  enfhiisiasn),  the  only  perfect 

f^maios  of  that  celebrated  country,  in  the  opposite  walk  of  curnedy, 

have   been    consigned   to   comparative    nes^lect   and   obscurity. 

Tragedy,  indeed,   as   speaking  a  more  treneral   language  than 

Comedy,  and  uttering  much  t]ie  same  kind  of  sentiments,  vfacthcr 

by  the  oiouth  of  a  Medea,  or  a  L:uly  Macbeth,  might  natin*n!ly  lye 

expected  to  be  more  pf^pnlar  than  her  sister  muse,  whosr*  ailuriioris 

mast  necessarily  be  more  local  iind  confined;  yet  it  ^till  aji^iean^ 

unaccountable,  tlhit  a  people,  possessed  with  so  df^cided  a  taste 

be  humour  as  the  £nglish|  and  keenly  susceptible  of  personal 
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satire,  should  have  done  so  little  for  an  aatbor,  who  yields  to  km 
writers  either  ancient  or  modem  in  both  these  qualifications- 
More  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  tfie  first  edidon  of 
Aristophanes  was  printed ;  and  during  that  period,  the  continaat 
has  pi-oduced  a  succession  of  commentators  on  fais  text:  the 
Italians  have  made  themselves  masters  of  him  by  the  tramhfloii 
(a  very  miserable  one,  we  own)  of  the  ^Rositini,  and  Ae  Fteadi 
by  that  of  Poinsinet,  while  in  England  we  have  little  more  Au 
the  London  edition  of  the  Plutus  and  the  ddnds,  the  OxfMd 
edition  of  the  Knights,  the  Acharnenses  of  Mr.  Efansley,  enrkhed 
with  the  notes  of  Bentley,  and  different  translaHons  ci one oroAaor 
of  the  four  plays,  which  are  here  collected.  This  is  the  uiyMi 
surprising,  because  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  are  reckoMd 
among  the  most  valuable  of  this  species  of  writing ;  the  poet  Un- 
Belf  too,  we  should  think,  presented  a  most  mviting  harvest  to  tke 
philologist  and  the  commentator:  there  were  many  words  to  be 
traced  to  their  roots,  many  customs  to  be  elucidated,  awny  diB» 
culties  to  be  explained ;  various  passages  to  be  restored ;  dSaldgiio 
which  had  escaped  from  their  right  owner  to  be  returned ;  ftlifts 
out  of  number,  which  required  the  hand  of  a  metrical  Procnntes; 
and  an  abundance  of  those  delicious  passages,  at  which  cottuMMto" 
tors  are  accused  of  running  riot.  Had  no  specimen  of  the  QiMk 
comedy  come  down  to  us,  there  are  few  things,  we  believe^  wUeh 
would  have  excited  greater  regret.  The  scenicai  representitfMi 
of  a  nation  present  us  with  so  lively  and  exact  a  picture  oT  ikm 
people  themselves,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  posseaa  ddte 
sufficient  for  forming  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  character  irfew 
nation,  unless  we  have  the  exliibitiona  of  their  sts^,  both  Muklui 
and  comic,  to  assist  our  judgment. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  octavo  edition  of  Brunck,  miAtfs- 
factory  as  it  is,  has  been  purchased,  is  a  sufficient  proof^  tibmt  it  is 
not  from  a  defect  of  taste  in  this  country  that  the  worin  of  Aiis- 
tophanes  have  been  so  much  more  talked  of  than  read,  and  so 
much  more  I'ead  than  understood.  That  he  will  ever  be  very 
generally  popular  here,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  WIieir^K 
drama  of  a  country  is  poor,  they  are  frequently  content  to  borrow 
amusement  from  their  neighbour;  the  Roman  was  for  a  lonctiilie 
diverted  with  Athenian  customs  in  Roman  language,  and-^tte 
Frenchman  laughed  at  Spanish  phrases  and  habits  which 'he 
scarcely  understood :  but  when  theirown  literature  affords  dramafisls 
of  the  highest  excellence,  few  people  will  feel  much  indulge&defcr 
the  elementary  exhibitions  of  a  foreign  nation.     This  loCidRyy 

*  The  editor  of  Terueei'i  Italian  Uranalatioo  of  the  Plutus  and  the 
that  the  Roatini  made  tlicir  translation firom  a  wretched  tramfuiion  of  4 
into  l«tio.    We  have  no  doubt  that  thia  was  the  ease,  f«r  the  tranihition  i 
teriy  unlike  the  original.    Terucci  has  mcceeded  better^  and  hii 
ricbcd  with  Mme  excellent  notes. 
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which  belongs  so  particularly  (o  comedy  and  satire,  must  neces- 
:i$arily  abate  the  relish  of  the  unlearned  reader  for  the  writings  of 
Aristophanes ;  and  after  every  assistance,  the  difficulty  of  the  ori« 
ginal  text  must  prove  a  great  bar  to  all  but  6nished  scholar?. 
Comic  writers  are  the  last  authors  to  whom  the  student  of  a 
fiireign  language  has  recourse.  There  is  necessarily  so  much 
idiom  in  them,  the  elliptic  mode  of  speech  is  so  continually  recur- 
ring, and  the  transitions  are  so  rapid,  that  the  mind  is  startled  at 
every  turn,  instead  of  sliding  with  ease  into  the  subject,  and  catch- 
ing the  little  niceties  of  the  dialogue.  A  maxim  in  ethics  does  not 
lose  its  force  while  we  are  consulting  llederic  or  Scapula.  Even 
the  sublJmer  emotions,  excifed  by  the  writings  of  Euripides  and 
Pindar,  are  not  so  likely  to  evaporate,  while  we  pause  to  ascertain 
the  precise  meaning  of  a  word,  or  a  phrase,  as  the  lighter  shades  of 
feeling  excited  by  comedy.  To  be  consultmg  the  scholiast,  when 
we  ought  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wit  and  spirit  of  the  dialogue ; 
to  be  searching  in  Bisetus,  or  Geraldus,  whether  we  may  laugh 
*^  by  authority/*  soon  exhausts  the  patience  and  fatigues  the  inuigi« 
iuition. 

There  is  one  thing,  on  which  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  put 
the  reader  upon  his  guard,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Grecian 
•fage,  and  that  is,  not  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  these  plays  with 
Elngiish  feelings  and  English  ideas  about  him.  If  he  come  fresh 
from  his  own  drama,  and  expect  a  similar  exhibition  in  that  of  the 
jQrecian  poet ;  if  he  look  for  intricacy  of  plot,  for  gradual  develop- 
ment of  character,  for  a  leading  story  with  a  subordinate  one 
attached  to  it,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  help  forward  the  main 
story  and  form  a  relief  to  it ;  above  all,  if  he  look  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  that  universal  passion,  whose  innumerable  varieties  of  ten- 
derness and  gayety,  of  whim  and  caprice,  it  is  the  delight  of  modem 
comedy  to  exhibit,  he  will  find  himself  sorely  disappointed.  He 
will  meet  with  characters,  marked,  it  is  true,  with  strong  himiour, 
but  exhibiting  few  lights  and  shades ;  he  will  find  a  story  that  has 
tfo  intricacies  in  it ;  and  for  love— he  will  see  but  little  of  it  indeed, 
and  that  httle  he  will  wish  to  have  expunged.  The  correct  re- 
finement of  modem  times,  tiie  considering  of  love  as  a  sentiment 
and  not  as  an  appetite,  with  all  the  light  badinage  and  amiable 
gallantry  which  this  feeling  engenders,  the  ^<  dolci  durezze,  e  pla- 
cide  repulse,"  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Nothing,  in  fiict,  can 
be  conceived  more  gross  than  the  old  comedy,  as  exhibited  in 
Ariatophanes  and  the  -small  remains  of  his  cotemporaries  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  >\orst  of  things  are  called  by  the 
woret  of  names ;  and  the  meanest  of  our  appetites  and  grossest  of 
CHIT  necessities  are  perpetually  called  in  to  make  sport  for  the  au- 
jSience,  who,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by  those  exhibitions,  (and 
the 7  certainly  took  a  singular  delight  in  them,)  can  have  been 
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little  better  than  semibarbarians.'*'  The  plot  of  the  LTsistrata 
tuinB  upon  a  proposal  bo  gross,  that  we  shall  not  insult  our  readers 
with  it;  and  though  the  eiiects  of  it  upon  the  dramatis  persons 
are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  the  |)oet  deserves  no  indulgence  for 
bis  shameless  and  unparalleled  etfrontery.  The  marginal  refe- 
rences of  some  of  our  old  moralities,  and  even  mysteries,  are  aufli* 
ciently  significant ;  but  they  are  purity  itself  when  compared  with 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Athenian  stage. 

The  grossnesB  of  the  comic  theatre  of  Greece  forma  a  singykr 
contrast  with  the  gravity,  the  decorum,  and  the  sustained  elegance 
of  tl<e  tragic  poets  of  the  same  period ;  and  we  can  scarcely  coih 
ceive  it  possible  that  the  same  people  who  had  listened  with  the 
warmest  enthiisiBsm  to  the  wild  sublimities  of  iEschylus  and  the 
moral  [latbos  of  Euripides,  could  have  not  only  endured,  but  en* 
couraged  and  insisted  upon  the  buflfoonery  and  ribaldry  of  the 
comic  writers.  We  can  ascribe  this  depravity  of  taste  to  no 
cause  so  much  as  the  little  intercourse  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  sexes,  and  the  partial  exclusion  of  women,  that  is,  womeo 
of  virtue,  (for  the  restriction  did  not  extend  to  the  profligate  part 
of  the  sex,)  from  entertainments  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Dunster  has 
suggested,  that  the  grossness  of  Aristophanes  was  merely  an  arti- 
fice, and  that  it  served  him  as  a  sort  of  battery  for  making  hit 
assaults  upon  the  vices  of  his  countrymen  wilh  more  effect.  True» 
indeed,  it  is,  that  the  higher  the  object  which  he  has  in  view,  and 
the  greater  the  danger  of  bringing  it  before  the  audience,  ao  Diuck  . 
the  lower  frequently  is  the  ribaldry  to  which  he  descends*  When 
by  the  most  ridiculous  buffoonery  lie  bus  put  his  audience  entirely 
off  their  guard,  then  it  is  that  he  suddenly  strikes  the  deadliest  bkiw. 
To  the  better  part  of  his  audience  his  admonitions  might  have  the  lu- 
dicrous appearance  of  a  Bacchus  preaching  sobriety  from  a  tub  ;  but 
to  the  vitious  no  reproof  comes  so  home  as  that  which  they  hear 
from  persons  who  appear  to  think  as  little  of  virtue  as  themselves^ 
After  all,  this  post  is  scarcely  tenable ;  the  poet  seems  voluntarily 
to  wallow  in  his  filth  ;  and  if  his  nuise  iu  not  an  absolute  prastiUite^ 
she  at  least  seems  always  willing  to  meet  the  public  half  way. 

Besides  the  embarrassments  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  ush 
learned  reader  will  be  encumbered  with  a  new  set  of  droiHftHa 
personiBf  called  the  chorus,  whom  he  will  find  possessed  of  a  most 

Eirseverin^  attachment  to  the  stap;<*,  ne\er  forsaking  the  per- 
rmers,  and  diving  into  every  thought,  which  is  within  the  con- 
ception and  intention  of  the  actors.  'I'o  add  to  this  8cc:niing 
absurdity,  he  will  (ind  this  exalted  post  allotted  to  creatures  of  a 
▼ery  inferior  situation  in  the  coiiiic  pi^ets;  to  Froi^s,  to  Wasps,  to' 

^  We  mnst  not,  howpver,  conehidc  toogenenin\.    It  is  well  known  that  the  pi^ 
hMophers  rareir  frequented  the  comic  thoatrc  s  an<i  their  example,  no  dfl«fe% 
JhUowed  bj  the'more  reipeetable  part  of  the  eitixeiA 
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Birds,  and  even  to  Clouds.  We  might  enlarge  upon  this  topic ; 
but  enough,  we  think,  has  been  premised  to  make  it  clear  that 
Aristophanes  was  not  a  comic  poet  according  to  our  ideas  of  that 
character:  he  may  rather  be  termed  a  writer  upon  criticism, 
ethics  and  politics ;  and  unless  the  reader  come  with  these  im- 
pressions to  the  perusal  of  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  his  merits,  or  to  imbibe  that  relish  for  his  writings,  which 
all  true  scholars  feel. 

Having  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  character  of 
the  dramatist,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  materials  from 
which  he  had  to  draw  his  comic  pictures.     There  is  no  source  of 
himiour  so  fertile  as  vanity ;  in  other  words,  as  the  aflectation  of 
pretending  to  be  what  we  are  not,  and  assuming  a  part  for  which 
we  are  not  fitted  either  by  fortune  or  nature.     The  endless  sub- 
divisions of  employment  in  modern  life  must,  from  this  cause,  pro- 
duce a  never  failing  succession  of  fit  subjects  for  the  dramatist  and 
the  satirist.  But  in  the  earlier  days  of  Greece,  when  Aristophanes 
wrote,  this  plentiful  crop  of  pretenders  did  not  exist.     The  Athe- 
niam  had,  it  is  tnie,  like  other  people,  their  artisans,  their  hinds, 
and  their  merchants ;  but  the  collective  character  of  the  nation 
was  that  of  soldiers  and  statesmen.     They  had  no  standing  army, 
for  which  they  paid  their  quota,  nor  a  militia,  for  which  they  pre^- 
vided  substitutes :  every  man  was  in  his  turn  a  soldier.     Again, 
the  Athenians  did  not  express  their  political  opinions  once  in  seven 
jaars,  and  then  leave  them  to  be  promulgated  by  the  mouth  of  a 
representative ;  but  every  man  was  called  upon  continually  to  give 
hm  voice  in  the  deliberative  assembly  himself.     Such  were  the 
two  great  and  leading  occupations  of  the  Athenians ;  upon  these 
would  all  their  ideas  mainly  turn,  and  to  these  would  the  produc- 
tions of  the  stage,  which  always  follows  the  public  feeling,  be  di* 
rected.     Accordingly,  we  find  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  per- 
petually turning  upon  one  or  other  of  these  topics,  and  more  par- 
ticularly upon  that  part  of  their  civil  jurisprudence  which  allotted 
the  judicial  situation  to  all  ranks  indiscriminately)  and  paid  them  a 
certain  salary  for  their  trouble.     After  the  feelings  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  these  pursuits,  the  Athenians  were  distin- 
guished by  a  predominant  passion  for  the  amusements  of  the  stage. 
The  bounty  of  nature  had  bestowed  upon  them  a  triumvirate  of 
tragic  poets,  whom  it  has  been  the  pride  of  modern  times  to  own  as 
their  masters ;  and  a  crowd  of  comic  writers,  whose  wit  seems  to 
have   been  as  powerful  in  exciting  the  gayer  feelings,  as  the 
Mhos  and  sublimity  of  the  former  in  raising  the  grander  emotion?. 
These  productions  were  {rot  tip  with  all  the  magnificence  of  which 
Ihe  as^e  could  boast.     The  whole  expenses  of  the  Peloponnesian 
var,.  it ii  said,  did  not  cost  more  than  the  exhibition  of  three  of  the 
fcagedies  of  Sophocles.    The  emuiatioB  ^  the  writers  kept  pace 
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mth  the  gencrosit/  of  the  managers.  Flays  were  not  then  con- 
tracted for,  as  at  present^  by  the  gross ;  neither  was  the  succeaa- 
fui  candidate  rewarded  merely  by  a  benefit.  The  applauses  and 
distinctions,  which  accompanied  success,  were  so  flattering,  that 
some  of  their  writers  expired  under  them.  Such  were  the  people 
to  whom  the  drama  of  Aristophanes  was  submitted,  and  we  ou^t 
to  have  a  proper  idea  of  his  audience,  in  order  to  judge  of  hui 
merits.  We  are  apt  to  view  the  Athipnians,  as  they  did  them- 
selves, through  the  magnifying  glasses  of  Marathon  and  Platas; 
but  a  more  odious  people,  as  to  their  internal  economy,  never 
existed.  They  were  open  to  the  grossest  flattery;  they  were 
credulous,  not  like  Englishmen,  from  an  unsuspecting  honeatjv 
but,  like  Frenchmen,  to  whom  their  character  is  very  similar,  fran 
vanity  and  self-conceit.  They  were  fickle  and  inconstant  in  their 
tempers,  melting  one  night  into  tears  over  the  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pides, and  the  next,  dying  with  laughter  at  the  parodies  of  his  in- 
cessant persecutor,  Aristophanes.  Of  a  high-wrought  susceplibiUty^ 
they  set  a  fine  upon  Pbrynicus,  because  his  dialogue  was  rftoo  p** 
tketic,  and  starved  Anaxandrides  because  his  invectives,  were  teo 
severe.  Too  acute  to  be  insensible  of  high  talents,  and  too 
lious  to  allow  them  their  due  sway,  they  persecuted  the 
which  they  could  not  but  admire,  and  exalted  the  vice  wUck 
they  ridiculed  and  contemned :  the  vilest  tyrants  where  they  dared, 
and  that  was  chiefly  with  the  meritorious  and  the  virtuous^  and 
the  meanest  slaves  to  the  bullies  and  blockheads,  who  ruled  Atttk 
by  consulting  their  tempers^  and  administering  to  their  &voiirtte 
passions — praise  c»f  themselves  and  abuse  of  others.  Sockitfe 
sonic  of  the  traits  of  the  incomprehensible  Atheiuans;  the  people 
who  deserted  Alcibiudes,  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  oration^  to  ran 
after  a  bird ;  who  erected  a  monument  to  Cratinus  for  his  tilonts». 
and  recorded  nothing  upon  it  but  that  he  was  a  drunkard;  whe 
drove  Aristides  into  baniMhment,  because  he  was  just,  and  rewarded 
the  children  of  Choeriphilus  with  the  freedom  of  their  city,  be- 
cause their  father  sold  excellent  sail  fish :  the  people,  in  shorty' 
who  first  listened  with  admiration  to  the  precepts  of  Socralea» 
then  allowed  him  to  be  made  a  public  jest,  then  murdered,  and 
last  of  all  deified  him.  Sucli,  we  say,  were  the  people  whose 
amusements,  morals,  and  politic^^,  Aristophanes  undertook  to  criti' 
cise,  to  amend,  and  to  direct.  It  was  a  hazardous  task ;  but  of  .tUs 
lie  seems  well  aware.  To  arraign  them  serbusly  and  aereraly 
was  dangerous ;  to  bend  and  crouch  before  them  scarcely  leas  so» 
AVhenever,  therefore,  he  has  any  important  object  in  viei 
sophist  to  expose— -a  public  defaulter  to  arraign— -a  war  to 
demn— a  peace  to  recommend,  he  generally  commences  wiCj^m 
scene  of  low  buffoonery,  or  introduces  some  of  their  great  peofto 
in  a  ludicrous  situation,  such  as  was  peculiarly  acceptable  in  At-  a 
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leTelling  dispoBition  of  the  Athenians.  Havbg  thus  prepared  hia 
audience^  he  opens  his  battery ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  he 
directs  his  assault,  when  we  consider  the  powers  of  those  sub- 
jected to  his  lash,  places  him  on  very  high  ground  indeed.  It  is 
here  that  we  feel  the  character  of  sublimity  in  our  author,  which 
lionginiis  applies  only  to  the  apt  collocation  of  his  words  and  sen- 
tences. His  undaunted  denunciations  of  public  villany ;  his  bold 
appeals  in  favour  of  his  own  patriotic  intentions ;  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  turns  of  wit,  drawn  from  new  and  peculiar  sources ; 
his  pointed,  short  and  resistless  sarcasm,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  moral  reprehension.  The  addresses  of  Diceiis  and 
Adieus  in  the  Clouds,  are  both  grand  in  their  display ;  the  cutting 
•atire  with  which  the  former  gives  up  the  contest,  and  tfarowii 
himself  upon  the  audience  as  a  universal  mass  of  villany,  is  more 
than  grand ;  it  is  a  stroke  of  true  sublimity. 

Of  those  who  suflTered  from  this  writer's  ridicule,  there  are  three 
so  conspicuous,  that  we  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few  words  on  each ; 
we  mean  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  Cleon.  His  motives  for  at- 
tacking the  former  are  not  sufficiently  clear.  The  idle  story  of 
hiB  being  suborned  by  Melitus  to  write  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds, 
and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  death  of  Socrates,  is  refuted  by 
the  dates  of  his  pieces,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  event  did 
not  take  place  till  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  performance 
of  the  play  in  question.  Besides,  though  Aristophanes  had  a 
ahMg  turn  for  the  ridiculous,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
nalice  in  him  :  his  satirical  strokes  are  in  general  short  and  pointed; 
he  sometimes  fastens,  indeed,  upon  the  tender  parts,  but  he  exhibits 
none  of  the  marks  of  a  determined  and  cold-blooded  satirist;  he  does 
not  coolly  gaze  upon  the  wound  which  he  has  laid  open,  nor  watch 
Ae  agonies  which  he  has  excited.  To  a  man  who,  like  Aristophanes, 
saw  Uiii^  on  the  side  of  ridicule  only,  Socrates  might  easily  ap- 
pear little  more  than  an  officious  meddler.  The  nature  of  his  dis- 
roorses  too,  which  regarded  ends  more  than  means,  and  not  un- 
finequently  pleaded  what  was  fallacious,  in  order  to  illicit  what  was 
true,  laid  him  very  open  to  witty  mistake  and  misrepresentation. 
The  aphorism  of  Donne  respecting  scriptural  texts  may  not  unaptly 
be  applied  to  the  Socratici  sermones:  *^  sentences  in  scripture," 
layi  he,  ^  like  hairs  in  horse-tails,  concur  in  one  root  of  strength  and 
bMUty  ;  but  being  plucked  out  one  by  one,  serve  only  for  springes 
and  snares."  We  have  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Socrates ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  personality  in  the  Cloudsi  which 
abme  have  ascribed  to  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  play  was 
priocipally  intended  to  retort  the  indignity  thrown  upon  the  comic 

;  by  the  sophists,  in  restraining  its  exhibitions  ;  and  that  the 
of  Socrates  (however  petulantly  and  unjustly  assumed) 

little  more  than  a  name  for  the  whole  body  of  them  collec- 
The  audience,  who  knew  the  men,  appropriated  the  rf*- 
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Fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  tight  aud  yare,  and  with 

As  nimble  fingers  and  as  foul  a  mouth 

As  ever  yet  paid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 

This  tanner-Paphlagonian  (for  the  fellow 

Wanted  not  penetration)  bowM  and  scrapM, 

And  fawnM  and  wagg'd  his  ears  and  tail,  dog-fashion; 

And  thus  soon  Blipp**!!  into  the  old  man's  graces. 

Occasional  douceurs  of  leather-parings, 

IVith  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his  own. 

*'•  Good  Sir,  tlie  court  is  up — ^youVe  judgM  one  came* 

^1  is  time  to  take  the  bath ;  allow  me,  Sir— 

This  cake  is  excellent— pray  sup  tliis  broth — 

This  soup  will  not  offend  you,  though  crop  full 

You  love  an  obolus;*  pray,  take  these  three — 

>]ouour  me.  Sir,  with  your  commands  for  supper'*— 

Sad  times  meanwhile  for  us !  With  prying  looks. 

Hound  comes  my  man  of  hides,  and,  if  he  finds  iw 

Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master, 

Incontinently  lays  his  paws  upon  it, 

And,  modestly,  in  his  own  name  presents  it ! 

Then,  none  but  he,  forsooth,  must  wait  at  table; 

(We  dare  not  cx>me  in  sight;)  but  there  he  stands 

All  supper  time,  and,  with  a  leathern  fly-flap, 

Whisks  off  the  advocates;  anon  the  knave 

Falls  to  his  oracles,  and,  when  he  sees 

The  old  man  plunged  in  mysteries  to  the  ears. 

And  scared  fn)m  his  tew  senses,  marks  his  time. 

And  enters  on  his  tricks.     False  accusations 

^'ow  come  in  troops;  and,  at  their  heels,  the  whip  ? 

]\lean\vhile,  the  rascal  shuffles  in  among  us. 

And  begs  of  one,  lirow-beats  another,  cheats 

A  third,  and  frightens  all.     "  My  honest  friends, 

These  cords  cut  deep,  you  find  it — 1  say  nothing. 

Judge  you  between  your  pursues  and  your  backs. 

I  could,  fierhaps" — ^^  e  take  the  gentle  hint. 

And  give  him  all :  if  not, the  old  man^s  foot 

Plays  such  a  tune  upon  our  hinder  |)arts. 

That  flogging  is  a  jest  to  %  a  mere  flea-bite. 

(t  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  info  the  humorous  scenes  whiich 
follow  ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  this  play, 
Citun  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents:  and  the  poet 
thus  records  his  victory,  in  the  Acharnians. 

Out,  out,  upon  it :  I  am  sick,  heart-sick : 

Wy  joys  are  few,  heav'n  knows !  some  three  or  four : 

•  Tliis  is  bitter.  The  -\  thcnian  populace  were  paid  three  oboli,  every  time  th^ 
attended  the  court  to  sit  as  judges.  1  his  drew  thcni  thiihcr  iu  crouds,  und  to^tsther^ 
with  their  fondness  for  litigniion,  forms,  as  we  have  just  observed,  an  hiexhauttiM^ 
«oaree  of  ntire  for  Aristoplianes. 
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Bat  for  my  plagues,  they  come  in  whole  battalions, 

In  numliers  numl)erless,  like  ocean^s  waves. — 

Yet,  I  liave  had  my  touches  too  of  joy. 

Pure,  c;enuine  joy — when  was't  ?  stay,  stay — ^twas  wiheo 

I  $^w  tliose  same  five  talents,  dropiiing  from 

The  full  goi^'d  maw  of  Cleon.    O,  the  sight 

Was  milk  and  honey  to  me ! 

Let  it  be  remembered,  to  the  poet*s  honour,  that  his  vengeance 
ceased  with  the  life  of  Cleon.  In  the  Cluuda,  he  observes,  with 
liooest  pride, 

I  struck  the  living  Cleon  to  the  heart, 

When  all  his  pomp  of  greatness  was  upon  him; 

But  never  spurnM  1  at  his  lifeless  corse. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  turn  to  the  volume  which  has  called 
forth  these  remarks.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  writer  of 
the  preface  is  mistaken  ih  saying  that  excepting  the  duplicate  ver- 
sk>ns  of  the  Clouds  and  Piutus,  by  White  and  Theobald,  no  other 
translations  of  Aristophanes  liave  been  atteninted  in  England,  be* 
sides  those  before  us.  A  translation  of  the  rlutus  was  published 
by  Thomas  Randolph,  the  author  of  the  Muse's  Looking  Glass, 
in  1651,  under  the  quaint  title  of  Hey  for  Honestj/!  Down  with 
Knavery!  This  was  succeeded  by  another  quarto  translation,  in 
1659,  with  the  signature  of  H.  H.  B.  A  folio  translation  of  the 
Cloiitis,  by  Stanley,  may  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Lond.  1708.  Our  wishes,  we  frankly  confess,  in- 
cline us  to  hope,  that  the  writer  is  also  somewhat  incorrect  in  say* 
ing,  that  Aristophanes  ''  begins  to  form  a  prominent  part  in  the 
lecture  books  of  our  universities.**  We  doubt  whether  it  be  so 
at  Oxford ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  so  at  Cambridge.  The 
fact  is,  that  Aristophanes,  though  a  great  wag,  is,  at  times,  also  a 
very  wicked  one  ;  and  it  is  not  every  one  who  plunges  into  mire, 
that  has  the  good  fortune,  like  the  **  essayist"  in  the  Dunciad,  to 
"  bear  no  tokens  of  the  sable  streams,"  on  emerging  from  it. 

The  present  volume  contains  poetic  versions  of  the  Clouds  and 
the  Frogs,  by  Mr.  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Dunster ;  and  prose  trans- 
lations of  the  Piutus,  by  Fielding  and  Young,  conjointly ;  and  of 
the  Birds,  "  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities."  They  arc 
of  such  different  degrees  of  merit,  that  the  compound  reminds  us 
of  the  tyrant  in  Virgil,  who  bound  together  the  li\'ing  and  the 
dead.  Mr.  Cumberland's  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest ;  it  has 
naturalized  Aristophanes  among  us,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  any  other  language  can  boast  a  translation  at  once  so 
easy  and  so  spirited.  Mr.  Cumberland  never  made  a  more  for» 
tanate  fait  than  when  he  undertook  tbe  remains  of  the  comic 
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poets :  it  settled  his  reputation  upon  a  firmer,  basis  than  any  of  hi0 
original  works  ;  and  hi<  version  of  the  Clouds  formed  an  excelleii^ 
finale  to  his  smaller  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  To  say  the  truths 
he  seems  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  what  he  had  done ;  for  he  0 
very  careful  to  mention  the  length  of  time  which  the  undertaUng 
required,  and  to  hint  that,  after  soliciting  the  assistance  ci  many 
learned  men,  he  was  left  to  accomplish  it  single-handed. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  play  is  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  skill,  wit 
and  effect  :^  the  translation  is  so  well  supported  throughout,  that 
we  might  pilch  upon  any  passage  indiscriminately,  and  produce  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  inimitable  skill  of  the  translator.  If  Mr. 
Cumberland  fail  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  odes  or  chorusses,  Ux  he 
was  not  a  very  successful  rhymer.  We  could  produce  a  few  in- 
stances where  he  has  translated  rather  too  freely,  and  a  very  few 
where  he  has  either  mistaken,  or  not  quite  equalled,  his  original ; 
but  we  will  not  lessen  the  general  excellence  of  his  performance 
by  any  remarks  upon  smaller  errors. 

The  plot  of  the  Plutus  is,  we  presume,  familiar  to  the  reader, 
having  Been  given  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Spectator.  It  is 
translated  with  a  close  and  servile  adherence  to  the  test,  and  will 
be  the  farthest  of  all  things  from  reminding  the  reader  of  the  author 
of  Tom  Jones.  It  is  singular,  that  Fielding^s  humour,  which 
slione  so  powerfully  in  the  prose  epic,  should  desert  him  when- 
ever he  attempted  the  drama.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  his 
comedies  that  does  him  credit  but  the  Miser;  and  this  play,  with 
the  exception  of  the  character  of  Marianne,  is  taken  from  the 
Avare  of  Moliere.  Next  to  a  literal  translation  of  the  text,  Field- 
ing's aim  seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  mistranshtions  of 
Mad.  Dacier,  and  her  faithful  copyist,  Theobald.  The  lady  cer- 
tainly mistakes  her  author  very  frequently ;  and  Theobald,  as  his 
witty  peraecutor  remarks,  shows  that  it  was  much  easier  to  trans- 
late  from  the  French  than  from  the  original.     The  notes  are  in 
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do  not  think  Mith  much  success.  Both  uriters,  it  is  time,  combat  the  sophiits  and 
false  philosophers  of  the  times,  and  tlicir  compositions  are  both  models  of  writing  in 
their  respective  ways.  1  lie  "  Prohalismc"  of  Pascal  maj  also  be  compared  wth 
the  Ufoicus  and  Adiuus  of  Aristophanes.  But  here  we  Uiink  the  comparison  must 
end.  If  the  two  writers  drew  their  weapons  from  the  same  armouiy,  they  were  at 
least  of  a  very  different  temperament-  Aristophanes  applies  to  one  person  what 
were  the  scattered  opinions  of  many.  Pascal  ascribes  to  tlic  Jesuits  collectively, 
tenets  which,  acconliug  to  Voltaire^  were  maintained  only  by  a  few.  The  light 
iiiUcry  of  Aristophanes  cannot  be  compared  with  the  powerful' irony  of  Pascal,  nor 
the  open  scoSs  and  undisguised  effrontery'  of  the  Athenian,  with  the  bitter  humility 
and  stinging  reserve  of  the  Frenchman  We  disbelieve  Aristophanes,  and  are 
amused  ;  we  place  implicit  confidence  in  Pascal,  and  are  shocked.  Aristophanes,  in 
the  true  Moint  of  comedy,  touches  chief! v  upon  points  of  behaviour  which  are  to  be 
avoided ;  Pascal  mixes  with  his  ridicule  o^  wiiat  is  wrong,  the  sublimest  exhortations 
md  pertua^ons  to  w  hat  is  right;  the  former  therefore  excites  aomixcd  gayety,  vh3ip 
even  the  Ubf^ter  of  the  Utter  inoliQef  ut  to  be  serious. 
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general  good,  and  evince  that  the  translatore  had  a  keen  perception 
of  the  beauties  of  their  author,  though  they  have  done  little  to- 
vards  making  the  reader  partake  of  their  feelinp  of  enjojcment. 
The  Plutus  is  a  proof  of  what  we  advanced  above — that  Aruto- 
pbanes  might  be  considered  as  an  ethic  writer.  Whoever  will 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  various  effects  which  the  want,  or  the 
attainment  of  wealth  has  upon  the  human  mind  in  its  several  situa- 
tions, will  find  them  here  thrown  into  action ;  and  instantly  recog- 
nise them  in  the  person  or  the  conduct  of  the  living  Plutus,  and 
those  more  immediately  about  him. 

^^  The  Frogs"  was  written,  according  to  Frischlinus,  with  a  view 
of  averting  the  popular  odium  which  had  been  drawn  upon  our 
poet  by  the  tragedy  of  Palamedes,  in  which  Euripides  had  covertly 
reproached  the  Athenians  with  the  unjust  murder  of  Socrates. 
To  relish  thoroughly  the  wit  and  humour  of  this  diverting  comedy, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  fully  master  of  the  piays 
of  ^sch^'his  and  Euripides,  the  two  contending  poets*  This 
can  bai'dly  be  acquired  by  a  perusal  of  tlie  translations  of  Potter 
and  Woodhall ;  for  though  these  versbns,  and  more  particularly 
the  former,  are  highly  respectable,  the  wit  of  the  parody  is  entirely 
lost,  while  the  mind  is  kept  wavering  by  a  language,  which  is  the 
exact  property  of  neither  iEschylus  nor  Potter,  and  where  the 
standard  of  comparison  (which  must  be  a  death-blow  to  parody) 
is  entirely  changed.  The  English  language,  too,  seems  hardly 
equal  to  that  sustained  tone  of  elegance  in  which  the  ancient  dramas 
I  are  generally  written.  Indeed,  no  modern  language  that  we  are 
;  acquainted  with,  seems  equal  to  this  but  the  Italian,  which,  by  the 
I  distinctness  of  its  poetic  diction,  and  power  of  altering  the  colloca- 
tion of  its  words,  is  capable  of  producing  much  of  that  tension  of 
the  mind,  to  which  no  small  part  of  the  charm  of  the  Grecian 
drama  is  owing.  The  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are  noble  imitations  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  portion  of  that  cold 
Htateliness  and  sostenulo  movement  which  distinguish  the  latter,  but 
which,  when  transfused  into  our  language,  generally  wear  an  ap- 
pearance of  stitlhesH  or  feebleness.  We  cannot  bestow  those 
praises  upon  the  performance  of  Mr.  Dunster,  which  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Cunibeiland  demanded  from  our  hands.  His  translation  is 
respectable,  never  sinking  \ery  low,  nor  ever  rising  to  any  ex- 
traordinary height.  His  chorusses  we  think  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  his  compeer ;  but  his  performance,  in  general,  appears 
tame  and  cold,  after  the  vi;roious  and  spirited  copy  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland. Mr.  Dunster  possesses  neither  the  force  nor  the  delicacy 
of  hand  of  his  rival,  nor  has  he  his  skill  of  catching  the  nicer  fea- 
tures of  his  original,  aud  expanding  them,  as  his  Attic  conciseness 
sometimes  requires,  upon  his  own  canvass.  The  one  exhibits  the 
very  face,  and  life-blood,  and  animation,  of  his  original ;  the  other 
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shows  but  the  features  of  his  author.  We  recognise,  indeed,  the 
man,  but  it  is  a  waxen  impression,  cold  and  cheerless-— not  a 
transcript  of  the  warm  and  living  face,  instinct  with  motion  and 
intelligence. 

The  <'  Birds"  is  a  singular  performance,  even  among  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Aristophanes,  into  which  the  poet  has  contrived  to 
weave  an  innumerable  quantity  of  ingenious  allusions,  quaint  fan* 
cies,  and  pleasantries,  such  as  no  person  but  himself,  we  think, 
could  have  furnished.  It  is,  however,  among  the  least  pleasing  of 
the  poet's  performances,  because  it  wants  a  central  object,  and, 
notwithstanding  what  the  commentators  saj  about  Decelea,  the 
scoptis  dramatis  is  rather  uncertain.  We  have  but  little  applause 
to  bestow  upon  the  translation.  The  most  disagreeable  feature  in 
it  is  its  colloquial  coarseness.  We  can  never  imagine  that  if  Aris- 
tophanes had  written  in  English,  he  would  have  used  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  dash  me" — "you've  got  to  thank  me  for  that" — &c. 
&c. — In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  vulgarisms,  the  translator 
frequently  catches  himself  up,  with  an  air  of  stiffness  and  decorum, 
which  produces  a  most  ludicrous  effect.  It  is  like  harlequin 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  vapours  in  the  midst  of  his  buffooneries. 
The  leading  feature  of  Aristophanes  is  an  irresistible  propensity 
for  seeing  every  thing  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  but  in  the  hands  of  his 
translator  he  resembles  a  thinking  gentleman,  seduced  into  the 
amusement  of  a  dance,  who  crosses  liands  with  a  sombre  vivacity, 
and  goes  down  the  middle  with  a  merry  air  of  despondency.  We 
doubt,  besides,  whether  any  prose  translation  can  do  justice  to  an 
author  whose  writings  breathe  every  grace  and  every  variety  of 
rhythm,  wliose  harmony  is  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  kind, 
and  whose  choral  odes  notunfrequently  take  a  flight,  which  even  Sth 
phocles  and  the  Theban  swan  might  be  proud  to  follow.  The  trans- 
lator has  been  rather  unfortunate,  too,  in  his  choice  of  the  Birds  for 
this  specimen  of  the  comico-prosaic^  as  he  calls  the  style  in  which 
the  translation  is  attempted;  because  it  contains  some  very  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  choral  harmony.  He  deserves  credit,  however, 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  consulted  the  authorities  for  ex- 
plaining his  text ;  and  there  is  an  occasional  vigour  in  the  transla- 
tion, which  leads  us  to  argue  more  favourably  of  his  future  attempts. 
He  has  sometimes  mistaken  his  text,  for  which  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  his  author  forms  a  very  fair  excuse :  we  shall  remark  upon 
one  instance  only,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  our  own  respectable 
fraternity.  The  word  x^/t*'  (page  470.)  does  not  mean  the  au- 
dience, but  the  judges,  the  critical  overseers,  who  were  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  respective  performances,  previously  to  their 
being  selected  for  the  prize  of  public  exhibition.  The  translator, 
on  any  future  occasion,  will  do  well  also  to  be  aware  of  a  familiar 
practice  of  Aristophanes,  viz.  that  of  making  his  names  of  places 
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sorry  a  double  meaning  with  them.  Thus  (p.  498.)  the  words 
Phanse  Mid  Clepsydra  are  not  only  the  names  of  towns,  but  have 
I  reference  to  the  waterglass  used  for  regulating  the  speeches  of 
the  oratoi-s,  and  to  the  action  of  informing. 

A  name  which,  like  that  of  Aristophanes,  admitted  all  the  varie- 
ties of  wit,  buffoonery,  indelicacy,  and  personal  satire,  was  almost 
sure  to  be  applied  to  any  who  might  tread  nearly  the  same  path  of 
literature.  Accordingly  we  find  Moliere  sometimes  called  the 
Aristophanes  of  France ;  and  learned  men  have  traced  an  occa- 
sional resemblance  between  his  writings  and  those  of  Ben  Jonson. 
We  have  ah-eady  given  our  own  opinion,  that  of  all  the  modems. 
Swift  comes  nearest  in  his  style  oi  humour  to  the  Athenian ;  not 
but  there  are  certain  strong  marks  of  resemblance  between  him 
and  the  writers  we  have  just  mentioned.  We  beg,  however,  first 
to  observe,  that  in  mentioning  such  mighty  masters  of  the  drama 
as  Moliere  and  Ben  Jonson,  it  is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  set 
our  autlior  upon  a  level  with  them.  Aristophanes  is  a  great  and  a 
surprising:  genius;  but  he  could  not  boast  of  that  exquisite  delinea- 
tion of  character,  that  cha<9te  and  varied  humour,  which  give  Mo- 
liere one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  modem  drama ;  nor  does  he 
possess  that  full-drawn  power  uf  portraiture,  that  masculine  vigour, 
that  voluptuous  revelry  in  his  own  ideas  of  magnificence,  those 
rich  overflow  in{;s,  and,  as  far  as  mixed  passions  are  concerned, 
those  inimitable  flights  of  invention  and  poetry,  which  belong  to 
our  immortal  Ben:  flights  which  generate  a  species  of  literary 
frtethhiking^  and  occasionally  draw  us  from  the  exclusive  worship 
of  our  dramatic  idol,  Shakspeare.  There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
French  and  Grecian  poets  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  that 
character  of  bon-fiommiey  which  they  delight  in  giving  to  their 
dramatic  personcSy  that  mixture  of  good  nature  and  drollery,  of 
shrewdness  and  credulity,  which  alternately  excites  our  kindness, 

Sity,  and  contempt.  The  Dicieopolis,  the  Strepsiades,  and  the 
*aygetus  of  Aristophanes  are  very  much  of  the  same  school  a^ 
the  Monsieur  Jourdain,  and  the  George  Dandin  of  Molidre.  The 
Carion  of  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  prototype  of  the  busy, 
meddling,  loquacious  Sganarelles  and  lackeys  of  the  latter.  Many 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
hooime,  and  the  Mari  Confondu  might  be  quoted  as  proofs  of  the 
use  which  Moliere  has  made  of  Aristophanes.  The  pleasantry  (in 
which  the  Frenchman  so  much  delights)  of  turning  a  succession  of 
biting  remarks  upon  the  head  of  the  first  utterer,  is  also  a  favour- 
ite piece  of  sport  with  the  Grecian.  The  exquisite  talent  of  the 
French  wit  for  pushing  the  same  idea  to  its  furthest  point  of  giving 
pleasure,  was  possessed  in  no  small  degree  by  his  great  predeces- 
sor. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  Foote,  who  hat  been  profess- 
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edij  fltjled  the  English  AristophaneB,  and  whose  writings  bore 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  **  old  comedy"  which  thosegkif  Mo» 
liere  did  to  the  school  of  Menander»  would  come  still  nearer  to  the 
poet  whose  works  we  are  considering.     The  flow  of  Footers  d»- 
logue,  which  forms  so  easy  and  happy  a  medium  between  the  flip- 
pancy of  unpolished  pertness  and  the  nicer  elegancies  of  gentle* 
manly  refinement,  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  Attic  tersenestf' 
of  his  predecessor.     His  characters,  more  detailed  than  those  of 
the  Grecian,  are  hit  ofi"  with  the  happiest  pleasantry  and  trdthr 
His  dramatis  persons,  though  not  so  indelicate  as  those  of  the 
Athenian,  exhibit  not  a  whit  more  ef  the  tenderness  and  wtfnir 
feeling  of  that  passion  which  has  become  the  soul  of  modern  co- 
medy ;  and  they  seem  to  live  in  an  equally  heathenish  atmospheie 
with  those  of  his  great  master,  where  no  checks  of  conscience  is* 
trude,  where  to  be  gay  is  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  be  ingenious  is 
knavery  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  dealing  with  it.     But  Foote 
wants  the  whim,  and  the  wit,  and  the  poignancy,  of  his  rival;  he 
has  neither  the  variety  nor  the  invention  of  Aristophanes :  his  com* 
mand  of  language  is  great,  but  he  has  it  not  under  that  enthe  sub- 
jection which  Aristophanes  possessed,  who  compels  it  to  nuDHttr 
to  every  change,  and  shade,  and  inflexion  of  his  mind.     Foottf 
travelled  rapidly,  but  his  step  has  not  the  bound  and  elasticity  of 
the  Grecian ;  he  has  none  of  those  bursts  of  poetry  which  his  niss- 
ter  frequenlly  pours  forth,  nor  any  of  those  striking  appeals  which 
the"  more  elevated  objects  of  Aristophanes  enabled  him  to  make, 
and  which,  amid  the  lowest  scenes  of  buffoonery,  stamp  a  d^ity 
upon  his  performances,  and  recall  to  the  reader  the  great  purposes 
to  which  his  dramas  were  subservient. 

The  comedy  of  the  <*  Wasps"  furnishes  a  ground  of  compari- 
ran  with  the  drama  of  modern  times,  as  it  has  been  selected  hT 
M.  Racine  for  the  model  of  his  only  comedy,  ^  lea  Fhudeiirs. 
jM.  Racine  has  transplanted  many  of  the  Attic  bard's  witticisms 
with  great  success,  and  substituted,  with  admirable  dexterity,  the 
terms  of  the  French  bar  for  those  of  the  Athenian.  His  trhd  of 
the  dog  is  exceedingly  well  done :  it  wants,  however,  the  merits  of 
the  original,  in  which,  besides  its  actual  adaptation  to  the  business 
of  the  play,  it  has  an  allegorical  reference  to  dome  passing  e\'ente  of 
that  time.  The  dog  Labes  was  evidently  intended  to  bo  applied 
to  Laches,  and  the  cheese  to  the  bribe  which  he  had  received^ 
The  scene  between  the  Countess  and  Chicanneau  b  equal  to  an/ 
thing  in  the  whole  range  of  French  comedy :  still  we  must  confess 
that  the  copy  does  not  please  us  so  much  as  the  original.  There 
is  a  charm  in  the  carelesness  and  freedom  of  the  Grecian's  disha^ 
bille,  which  is  wanting  in  the  full  dress  of  the  Frenchman.  There 
is  a  mechanic  air  too  in  the  studied  breaks  and  balances  of  the  tat- 
ter's versification,  which^  though  pleasing  at  first,  becomes  at  last 
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i^uing.  It  appears  as  if  the  poet  had  composed  the  air  and  the 
isic  of  his  verses  first,  and  put  the  words  to  them  afterwards. 
The  committal  of  the  dog,  in  this  humorous  comedy  of  the 
IVasps,"  has  been  imitated  by  Jonson,  in  the  Staple  of  New<^, 
1  indeed  no  writer  seems  to  have  had  Aristophanes  more 
ectly  in  his  eye  than  our  learned  Ben.  One  great  point  of  re- 
ubiance  which  we  Gnd  between  them,  is  Jonson's  imitation  of 
i  Grecian  poet  in  the  continual  introduction  of  himself  upon  the 
ge,  the  sai'casms  upon  his  fellow-writersi  and  his  praises  and  dU- 
iiaes  of  the  actors.  These  were  topics  which  the  Greek  come- 
ns  never  failed  to  present,  and  indeed  particular  parts  of  the 
)rus,  called  the  Commatium  and  the  Parabasis,  were  appro- 
ated  to  these  very  purposes.  These  diatribes  are  exceedmgly 
ertaining  and  curious,  and  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  the  keen- 
is  and  acrimony  with  which  the  writers  of  them  pursued  each 
ler.  The  interludes  of  Censure^  Mirth  and  Tattle^  serve  much 
:  same  purpose  in  Jonson's  Staple  of  News.  His  witty  intro- 
[^tion  to  that  singular  exhibition  of  low  humour,  Bartholomew 
ir,  with  many  other  passages,  might  be  produced  as  specimens 
the  same  kind.  Another  point  of  resemblance  is  their  love  of 
;gorical  persons,  and  a  sort  of  metaphysical  wit,  where  the  same 
ng  that  is  predicated  of  the  person,  will  also  apply  to  the  pas- 
[1  or  affections  of  the  mind,  of  which  the  character  is  the  pre- 
anient  personified. 

[)nr  article  has  reached  a  great  length,  but  we  shall  not  be 
ught  to  have  done  justice  to  our  author,  if  we  do  not  exhibit 
le  of  those  reflections  on  the  female  sex,  from  which  a  cele- 
ted  father  of  the  church  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  invec* 
is  on  the  same  subject.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
ustice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  poet,  that  he  very  seldom  particu- 
zes  any  of  the  female  sex,  as  he  does  those  of  his  own,  but 
iigns  their  vices  in  the  gross.  The  Ecclesiazusse  is  a  burlesque 
m  Utopian  forms  of  government,  and  may  be  safely  recom- 
ided  to  the  wild  lovers  of  reform..  It  turns  upon  a  project  con- 
ted  by  some  Athenian  dames,  who  accoutre  themselves  in  the 
liliments  of  their  husbands,  and  who,  repairing  in  this  disguise 
the  ecclesia,  or  parliament-house,  vote  that  the  administration 
public  affairs  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  women.  In 
"evious  meeting,  one  of  the  lady-speakers  supposes  herself  to  be 
lan  addressing  the  assembly,  and  she  assigns  the  following  hit- 
'ous  reasons  for  the  propriety  of  expecting  a  better  government 
he  state,  when  managed  by  females. 

In  all  tliinga  they  excel  us :  chief  in  this, 
A  rt;verence  of  oM  fashions :  To  a  woman, 
They  dip  their  fleeces  lu  hot  water— 'twas 
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The  mode  in  former  days ;  fr>'  their  fish  sitting, 
'I'was  8o  of  yore ;  l>ear  weights  upon  their  headg, 
^Tis  a  most  reverend  custom.     Here's  no  change, 
No  innovation,  no  new-fangled  doctrine ; 
And  well  was  it  for  Athens,  when  old  ways 
Were  yet  in  vogue !  We,  fools,  must  needs,  forsooth^ 
Turn  theorists, experimentalists; 
And  what's  the  consequence  ?  the  city's  ruin ! 
They  run  to  festivals — so  did  their  grandams ; 
Ill-treat  their  husbands — ^'tis  an  ancient  practice  ; 
House  a  gallant — it  was  their  mothers' use; 
Keep  the  tidbits  for  him — ^'tis  an  old  fashion; 
Love  a  brisk  glass — antiquity  is  for  them; 

Another  thing tut!  they  have  precedent— 

What  nec4l  of  more  ?  Commit  the  reins  to  them; 
And  question  not  th'  event :  my  life  upon't, 
Tou'II  find  yourselves  the  happiest  men  on  earth. 

In  the  Thedmophoriazii8£  he  is  not  less  pleasant  npon  the  sex* 
The  thcsmophorise  were  festivals  held  in  honour  of  Ceres,  at 
which  none  but  freeborn  women  were  allowed  to  be  present*   It 
had  been  intimated  to  Euripides,  that  the  ladies,  irritated  by  hifi 
reflections  upon  the  sex,  intended  to  consider,  during  this  festival, 
what  revenge  they  should  inflict  upon  him.     The  poet,  aware  that 
these  were  enemies  not  to  be  despised,  goes  in  a  great  fright  to 
Agatho  the  poet,  to  consult  what  should  be  done.     MnesiTochus, 
his  father-in-law,  accompanies  Euripides,  proposes  to  borrow  i 
woman^s  garb  of  Agatho,  and  engages,  !n  that  disgube,  to  join  tlie 
women  who  are  celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  to  speak  stoutly  in 
defence  of  his  son-in-law.     The  scheme  is  approved,  and  the  fol- 
lowing scene  admits  the  readers  to  the  sitting.     The  meeting  is 
conducted  with  all  the  mock  solemnity  of  a  general  Athenian 
assembly.     The  herald  proclaims  silence  by  the  sacred  expres- 
sion of  ^v9fifjttnt,  iv^Hjuun !  prays  that  the  meeting  may  turn  out 
fo  the  beneiit  of  tlie  state  and  the  parties  concerned,  and  wishes 
that  whoever  of  the  lady-speakers  should  deserve  best  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  her  own  sex,  may  be  rewarded  with  the  prize 
of  victory.     The  chorus  follows  with  a  grave  hymn ;  and  the  bo* 
siness  commences  with  the  usual  interrogatk>n,  **  Whose  pleasure 
id  it  to  speak  ? — Upon  this  Sostrata  rises,  and,  after  a  short  pre- 
face, observes  that  there  was  no  crime  of  which  the  poet  had  not 
accused  them.     Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  truly  comic  than 
Ihe  medley  of  humour  and  satire  in  which   the  long  string  of 
oflfences  is  brought  forward  to  justify  her  accusation.     A  second 
speaker  follows  with  fresh  complsdnts,  when  Mnesilochus,  who 
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storm  rising,  gets  up,  as  he  had  promisedi  to  mitigate  or  avert 
fury.     He  begins, 

Sad  tales  these^  by  my  troth !  I  marvel  not 
That  they  have  touchM  you  to  the  quick,  and  rous'd 
All  that  is  woman  in  you.     I  profess, 
As  I'm  a  mother,  and  regard  my  offspring, 
'  I  hate  the  man  to  madness : — and  yeU  ladies. 
Now  weVe  alone  and  none  can  overhear  us, 
'Twere  not  amiss,  methinks,  to  check  our  spleen, 
And  view  the  matter  calmly.     He  has  brought 
A  scantling  of  our  faults  U|K>n  the  stage, 
Such  as  might  reach  his  hearing,  or  his  knowledge, 
]Vo  peccadilloes,  neither:  what  of  that! 
Are  there  not  others  that  he  wots  not  of? 
For  my  part,  ladies,  Vm  no  innocent. 
My  slips  have  not  been  one,  nor  two,  nor  three; 
That  which  sits  heaviest  on  me,  is  the  trick 
I  playM  my  spouse,  when  but  three  days  a  bride*-* 
Euripides  neVr  said  a  word  of  this; 
Nor  how,  when  better  men  are  not  at  hand» 
A  slave  or  muleteer  will  serve  the  purpose. 
He  said,  I  grant  jre,  Phffidra  wks  a  wanton; 
But  what  is  that  to  us?  He  never  told 
How  Pom^  spread  her  cloak  before  her  husband^ 
Bad  him  admire  the  colour,  and  the  texture, 
While  the  gallant  availM  him  of  the  screen. 
And  siipt  away  unnoticed !  I  could  mention 
A  matron  here,  who  fei^M  a  pregnancy. 
And  bought  a  child,  while  her  good  man  was  trotting 
From  street  to  street,  kind  heart !  to  fetch  a  midwife  ^-- 
Home  comes  a  pitcher,  with  a  chopping  boy : 
The  signal  given,  "Retire !"  the  lady  cries. 
The  child,  ^tis  true,  was  kicking  ripe,  but  theD^ 
The  pitcher's  belly  was  the  sufferer. 
The  proud  and  happy  simpleton  packM  off. 
The  pitcher's  mouth  is  open'd,  and  the  child 
Rabes  a  lusty  squall :  with  that,  the  beldam^ 
(Malicious  hag !)  purveyor  of  the  bantling, 
Runs  out,  and  with  a  grin  upon  her  face, 
"Joy,  joy.  Sir  I  you've  a  giant  to  your  son ! 
So  like  papa !  eyes,  lips— then,  such  a  nose ! 
A  fir  cone's  nothing  to  it."    Not  a  word 
Of  this  dropt  from  the  poet. 

*he  two  remaining  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  Achamians  and 
Peace,  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  advanced  of  the 
ical  purposes  to  which  his  comedies  were  applied.  They 
;  both  written  during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  Acharnians 
IP  sixth,  and  tlie  Peace  in  the  thirteenth  vear  of  that  calaouted^ 
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period,  and  both  contain  the  strongeat  exhortationa  to  a  general 
pacification.  . 

The  plot  of  the  former,  which  is  snfficiently  improbable^  turns 
upon  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  which  Dicaeopolis  makes  for  lum- 
self,  exclusively,  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  indignation 
thereby  excited  in  his  townsmen.  Aristophanes  does  not  forget 
his  old  friend  Euripides ;  but  humorously  introduces  Dic^sonolis 
to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  lend  him  the  beggarly  dress 
of  Telephus,  or  some  other  tragic  character,  that  he  may  plead 
bis  cause  with  more  effect  before  the  enraged  Achamians.  The 
parahMes  of  this  play  are  written  in  a  high  style  of  patriotic  virtue; 
they  portray  witii  much  humour  the  claplraps  of  the  theatres 
and  other  public  assemblies  of  the  day,  and  boldly  ascribe  the  origio 
of  the  war  to  the  resentment  of  Pericles  at  an  indignity  offered  to 
his  favourite  mistress  Aspasia. — The  same  object  is  pursued  in  the 
Peace,  though  with  more  dramatic  effect.  Trygapus,  a  worthy 
citizen,  being  much  troubled  with  the  afflictbns  which  the  Pelo- 

Eonnesian  war  had  brought  upon  Greece,  determines  to  go  to 
eaven  and  expostulate  with  Jupiter  upon  the  subject.     For  tbift 
purpose,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  by  other  means,  he  pro- 
cures an  enormous  beetle,  which  he  had  been  informed  from  JEaap^^ 
Fables,  was  the  only  winged  creature  that  had  ever  reached  the 
skies,  and  on  the  back  of  this  new  steed,  he  mounts  up  to 
heaven.     There  he  meets  with  Mercury,  who  at  Brst  treats  hifli 
rather  scurvily ;  but  being  softened  with  a  little  present  of  butcher's 
meat,  informs  him  that  Jupiter  was  not  at  home,  and  that  the  othef 
gods  had  also  quitted  their  apartments,  which  were  now  occupied 
by  the  god  Polemos,  who  had  thrown  the  Lady  Peace,  of  whom 
he  was  in  quest,  into  a  deep  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  was  covered 
with  large  stones,  that  no  one  might  get  to  her.     Two  allegorical 
personages.  War  and  Tumult,  are  then  introduced  upon  the  stage 
with  a  prodigious  mortar,  in  which,  it  seems,  it  was  their  amuse^ 
ment  to  pound  the  cities  that  fell  under  their  resentment.     One  of 
them  goes  out  to  fetch  a  pestle,  and  Trygaeus  takes  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  collect  a  band  of  clowns  and  artisans,  and  drag  up 
Peace  from  her  place  of  confinement.     This  scene  furnishes  the 
poet  with  some  sarcastic  observations  upon  the  different  states  of 
Greece.     Trygsus  then  descends  with  his  prize  to  earth,  meeting 
with  nothing  by  the  way  but  the  souls  of  a  few  dithyrambic  poets, 
who  were  taking  the  air  in  search  of  food  for  their  effusions.    The 
remaining  part  of  the  play  is  employed  in  laughing  at  the  sooth- 
sayers, armourers  and  others,  who  had  an  interest  in  continuii^  the 
war.     There  is  a  quaint  homeliness,  a  rude  but  heartfelt  joy,  in 
the  exultation  of  the  Chorus  at  the  recovery  of  Peace,  which  is 
far  from  unpleasant : 

Happy  I9  that  know  no  care« 
Helm*  nor  shield,  nor  coarse  camp-fare  1 
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Ware  to  me  no  pleasure  g^Te  !— 

Then  alone  I  seem  to  live. 

When,  a  merry  day  to  make, 

My  fireside  seat,  at  home,  I  take: 

There,  with  friends,  the  hours  to  pass. 

Brimming  high  the  sparking  glass ; 

On  the  hearth  a  beech-l(^  lying. 

On  the  embers  chick-peas  frying, 

While  the  crackling  wood  betrays. 

The  diying  heats  of  summer  days. 

Then,  if  Thratta^s  cheek  I  press. 

While  my  wife  retires  to  dress,  .^ 

If  her  rosy  lip  I  touch, 

O,  Jove !  'tis  rapture  over  much. 
In  troth,  it  is  a  supeinlainty  thing. 
When  seeding  time  is  o'er,  and  rain,  thank  heaven. 
Falls  without  stint,  to  see  a  friend  drop  in. 
And  in  a  frank,  and  hearty  way,  salute  us. 
"  W  hen  shall  we  make  a  day,  Comarchidas  ?" 
There's  nothing  like  a  cup  of  chirping  liquor. 
When  Jove,  as  now,  takes  care  to  drench  our  fields, 
And  set  our  crops  a  growing.     Bustle,  maids ; 
Fry  us  some  beans — three  bushels,  do  jrou  hear? 
And  add  a  little  wheat ;  'twill  mend  the  compouniU 
And  let  us  taste  your  figs,  dame.     Run  to  Manes, 
Ile^^s  in  the  vineyard,  tell  him  'tis  no  time 
For  pruning  now,  when  every  thing  is  dripping. 
Step  you,  girl,  for  some  thrushes.     There  should  be. 
Unless  the  cat  have  trick'd  us,  (and  I  heard 
A  strange,  suspicious  noise,  among  the  dishes,) 
Some  beastings,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  hare — 
Beg  a  few  myrtle  boughs  of  iEschines; 
And,  in  your  way,  call  on  ChariSades, 
Inform  him  'tis  a  holyday  with  us. 
And  that  the  glass  \^  waiting. 

O  'tis  sweet,  when  fields  are  ringing 

With  the  merry  crickets'  singing, 

Oft  to  mark,  with  curious  eye. 

If  the  vine  tree's  time  be  nigh : 

Her'sisnot  the  fruit  whose  birth 

Costs  a  throe  to  mother  earth. 

Sweet  it  is,  too,  to  be  telling, 

If ow  the  lu*cious  figs  are  swelling ; 

Then  to  riol,  without  measure, 

In  the  rich,  nectareous  treasure, 

While  our  (rrriteful  voices  chime, 

"  Happy  scai<on !  blessed  time  ?" 

The  length  (o  which  our  remarks  have  run,  prevents  ua  from 
enlarging  upon  several  minor  topics,  which  mis;ht  be  drawn  (it)m 
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the  perusal  oF  these  comedies ;  such  as  the  state  in  which  Aristo- 
phanes found  the  drama,  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  it| 
&c.     We  should  have  wished  also  to  show  a  little  more  at  lengtk 
this  poet's  manner  of  mixing  with  his  audience,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  business  on  the  stage.      That  species  of  humoiuv 
too,  by  which  he  guards  against  pleasantries  at  his  own  manner  of 
writing,  would  not  have  been  undeserving  of  attention,  nor  the 
freedom  of  remark  which  he  exhibits  upon  the  religion  of  his  comb 
try,  and  the  toleration  which  his  sarcasms  on  that  point  experienced 
from  his  audience.     Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  show 
that  Aristophanes  was  not  merely  a  punster,  as  Plutarch  M'oaM 
have  it,  nor,  what  Voltaire,  with  at  least  as  much  ignordnce  as  wit| 
describes  him,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  was  deficient  in  comedji 
and  had  no  notion  of  poetry.     The  nation  which  possesses  a  Mo- 
li^re  or  a  Sheridan,  may  be  content  io  do  without  au  Aristophanes: 
but  still  the  latter  is  no  contemptible  genius.     He  stands  alone ;  he 
is  a  fi'riter  siii  generis :  he  can  be  judged  by  no  modern  tribunals: 
the  laws  of  the  drama  under  which  he  wrote  were  different  firooi 
ours ;  the  audience  to  whom  his  plays  were  addressed  was  diflfo^ 
ent ;  the  manners,  and  the  customs,  and  the  ideas,  and  the  pu^ 
poses  for  which  they  are  written,  were  different.     Human  nature^ 
however,  does  not  so  entirely  differ,  but  that  enough  is  still  left  for 
us  to  understand,  to  relish,  and  to  imitate.     His  pictures  are  fa^lj 
curious  and  entertaining,  and  as  fac-similes  of  the  times,  are  more 
valuable  than  more  general  delineations ;  possessing  much  the  same 
degree  of  point  and  faithfulness,  we  should  imagine,  as  the  one  act 
comedies  of  the  Spaniards,  mentioned  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega.     If  the  general  definition  of  wi(  be  true^ 
that  it  is  the  unexpected  combination  of  distant  resemblance^ 
nothing  can  more  deserve  the  name  than  the  dialogue  of  Ariato- 
phanes.     He  finds  allusions  in  things  seemingly  the  most  incon- 
gruous, and  in  scenes  apparently  least  susceptible  of  them,  and 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  roar  of  laughter  which  accompanied 
their  application,  and  the  surprise  and  confusion  with  which  they 
must  have  covered  the  objects  of  them.     His  characters  arc  ra- 
ther sketches  than  portraits ;  but  they  discover  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  they  are  written  as  painters  wriie  their  tiamcs  a4  Co* 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  strong,  though  not  diversified. 
It  is  almost  all  embodied  in  that  one  aggregate  idea,  which  he  had 
formed  of  his  master,  the  people ;  and  he  appears  to  value  his  ac- 
quisitions merely  as  they  aid  him  to  sooth  the  vanity,  awaken  the 
jealousy,  or  soften  the  irritability  of  this  idol,  whom  he  has  set  up. 
His  writings  take  a  stronger  hold  upon  us  from  the  strange  combi- 
nation of  present  delight,  and  the  momentary  fear  of  some  offen- 
sive intrusion  which  the  perusal  of  them  enforces  u|K)n  us.     Ho- 
vering forever  upon  the  brmk  of  what  is  disgusting,  we  yet  do  not  lay 
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lim  dovm ;  his  wit  redeems  his  indelicacy,  his  language  covers  the 
lomeliness  of  his  sentiments,  while  the  execution  of  his  dramas 
(xcuses  the  improbable  fictions  upon  which  they  are  frequently 
bunded.     If  we  feel  pity  and  contempt  for  the  low  buflfooneriea 
o  which  his  dependence  upon  the  mob  subjected  him,  we  also  ad- 
nire  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  escapes  from  them ;  nor  can  we 
>ut  be  struck  by  the  beautiful  and  moral  effect  with  whu-h  he  fre* 
|uenfly  rises  from  his  grovelling,  and  starts  like  the  chrysalis  from 
nstant  filth  and  deformity,  into  spirit,  symmetry  and  loveliness. 
hit  Aristophanes  must  be  read  through ;  no  extract  will  give  a 
correct  idea  of  his  versatility,  his  side-stroke  satire,  his  curvetings, 
md  multiplied  pleasantries.     He  must  be  read  through,  too,  in  the 
original ;  for  no  language  but  his  own  can  do  justice  to  that  con- 
innal  play  upon  words  which  he  indulges.     The  parodies,  too,  in 
rhich  he  so  eminently  excels,  whether  of  passages  from  the  poets, 
T  the  proceedings  of  their  political  assemblies,  cannot  be  well 
elished  without  a  knowledge  of  the  originals  to  which  they  refer^ 
nd  on  which  they  form  so  valuable  a  comment.     We  agree,  with 
A»  Dacier,  that  the  scholar  who  is  not  master  of  Aristophanes 
an  never  have  felt  the  full  excellence  of  the  Greek  language.    For 
larmony  no  poetry  can  compare  with  that  of  Aristophanes ;  and 
t  sometimes  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  homeliness  of  the 
tialogue.     Breaks  which  produce  the  finest  effect,  and  pauses 
lore  varied  than  those  which  enrich  the  Comus  of  Milton,  or  its 
ixquisite  prototype,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  occur 
or  pages  together.     The  gayety  of  his  measures  is  most  delightful. 
The  eye  dances  amid  anapsests,  and  all  the  light  and  airy  varieties 
if  Greek  metre.     It  is  music  absolutely  painted  to  the  eye ;  and 
re  can  conceive  that  to  the  susceptible  ears  of  the  Athenians,  the 
anguage  alone  of  Aristophanes,  heightened  by  those  modulations 
md  inflections  which  are  lost  upon  us,  must  have  created  a  fascina- 
ion  that  wad  perfectly  irresistible.     The  most  varied  metres  of 
English  versiBcation  will  bear  but  a  faint  comparison  with  the 
ichness,  brilliancy,  and  ever-changing  modes  of  Aristophanes.    If 
be  poet  had  invented  nothing  more  than  the  anapaestic  tetrameter 
^hich  bears  his  name,  we  should  have  hailed  him  as  a  mighty  mas- 
er  in  his  art,  and  considered  him  as  deserving  the  encomiums 
rhich  the  taste  of  Plato,  and  the  penetration  of  the  Persian  king, 
re  well  known  to  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
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Some  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Janus  Benigiie  Bo*' 
suety  Bishop  of  Mcaux.     By  Cliarles  Butler^  Esq.  Uvo.    Pp, 

lao. 

[From  the  Scotish  fieview.] 

It  has  been  asserted  b}'  the  biographers  of  literarj  men,  tint 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  passing  a  great  portion  of  thdr 
time  in  retirement,  a  sketch  of  their  Uvea  can  contain  little  rooie 
than  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  their  works.  Seldom  are  thejr  dtt- 
tined  to  mingle  largely  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or  to  have  their 
names  associated  with  those  great  events  which  fill  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  and  which,  from  mere  local  importance,  will  alwirtfi 
arrest  the  attention  of  some,  while  others,  who  read  either  w 
pleasure  or  instruction,  eagerly  trace  their  general  connexion  with 
the  affairs  of  surrounding  countries,  and  the  history  of  mankind. 
Though  raised  above  the  common  level  of  the  species  by  tke 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  scientific  and  literary  acqut* 
uients,  the  life  of  the  philosopher  possesses  little  to  engage  ov 
attention.  Like  an  Italian  sky,  it  presents  one  uniform  sad 
dazzling  expanse,  without  the  agreeable  relief  of  a  single  interve- 
ning cloud.  In  short,  the  total  want  of  that  variety  of  incident,  bo 
necessary  to  impart  interest  to  any  narrative,  and  the  neglect  with 
which  a  literary  man  is  often  treated  during  his  lifetime,  must,  we 
are  told,  always  render  the  task  of  the  biographer,  who  inqohte 
into  the  minuter  details  of  his  private  life  and  habits,  extremelj 
difficult,  and  the  hope  of  success  in  the  execution  proportionably 
doubtful. 

That  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  will  not  be  disputed;  bnt 
that  it  will  hold  in  all  the  latitude  which  some  would  have  as  to 
believe,  we  are  by  no  means  equally  prepared  to  admit.      WMte 
so  convenient   an  excuse  is   thu3  furnished  for  indolence  in  the 
search  of  those  facts  which  are   so  essentially  necessary  to  foriD 
any  thing  like   an  interesting  and  instructive  narrative,  and  for 
neglecting  many  of  tliose  minuter  details  about  which  biography  is 
in  a  great  measure  conversant,  we  are  afraid  it  will  frequently  be 
embraced  by  those  loungers  in  literature,  whose  vanity  leads  thefl^ 
to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  authors? 
but  who  are  destitute  of  the  talents,  and  cannot  bestow  the  b^ 
hour  and  pains,  which  are  absolutely  requisite  to  acquire  any  yoB^ 
claims  to  that  character. 

Upon  taking  up  the  present  work,  we  really  did  expect  th**' 
something  tolerable  would  have  been  told  us  of  the  life  and  wri^ 
tings  of  Bossuct,  and  that  the  author  would  have  declined  availing 
himself  of  the  pretext  to  which  we  have  now  alluded.  We  wer^ 
in  great  hopes  of  being  presented  with  something  new  respecting 
the  charactcristical  features  in  the  mind  of  the  great  champion  o^ 
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le  Catholic  faitb,  and  that  the  laspe  of  more  than  a  century  would 
ave  allowed  sufficient  time  to  collect  materials  for  a  full  and  use- 
il  account  of  his  life.  But  all  these  pleasing  anticipations  Mr. 
tutler  has  most  mischievously  blasted.  The  early  studies  of 
lossuet  are  laconically  despatched  in  four  meagre  pages  of  a  small 
ctavo,  remarkable  only  for  the  barbaiity  of  the  language,  and  a 
)tal  absence  of  sentiment.  We  were  no  less  surprised  at  the 
usiness-like  celerity  wilh  which  Mr.  Butler  has  managed  the 
(her  parts  of  his  work,  and  the  prudent  contempt  which  he  has 
3licitousIy  shown  for  every  thing  like  unity.  Half  a  dozen  of 
sntences  are  deemed  sufficient  to  give  what  he  conceives  a  full 
ccount  of  the  Discours  svr  VHistoire  Universelle^  confessedly 
le  best  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  works ;  and  with  the  same  veloci- 
f  are  the  Oraisons  Funebres  hurried  across  the  scene.  While 
e  comments  with  great  complacency  on  the  bishop's  controver- 
ial  writings,  which  possessed  only  an  ephemeral  importance,  and 
rhich,  without  sustaining  any  very  material  loss,  we  might  safely 
uffer  to  pass  into  oblivion — those  grand  productions,  upon  which 
iture  ages  will  form  their  judgment  of  Bossuet's  talents  and 
enius,  are  nicely  skimmed  over  with  a  few  common-place  remarks, 
rhich  we  could  have  well  spared  altogether,  but  which  are  quite 
onsistent  with  the  general  poverty  of  the  work.  The  title 
rhich  Mr.  Butler  has  given  his  book,  is  indeed  a  gross  misnomer; 
istead  of  being  called  a  Life,  it  should  have  been  denominated 
tSragments  of  a  Life  of  Bossuet.  There  is  no  connecting  princi- 
ile  between  the  different  parts  of  his  narrative ;  we  are  not  sure 
f,  in  giving  an  account,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  bishop's  publications, 
he  order  of  publication  has  been  observed ;  every  thing  is  ano- 
aalous  and  disjointed ;  the  perusal  of  the  piece  is  accompanied 
vith  a  perpetual  effort,  and  when  we  get  to  the  end,  we  feel  that 
re  have  finished  a  task,  but  no  sentiment  of  pleasure  is  awakened 
n  the  mind. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  book  of  Mr.  But- 
er's  is  singularly  defective.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
;xpect  to  glean  any  information  respecting  pri\^te  character  from 
he  parade  of  public  life.  There,  every  thing  is  unnatural  and 
Bsumed ;  and  nothing  is  more  carefully  avoided  than  a  display  of 
eal  character.  Habit  in  this  case  generates,  as  it  were,  a  sense 
f  official  propriety,  which  our  natural  vanity  but  too  readily  ap- 
proves, and  which  we  never  fail  to  consult  before  we  make  our 
ppearance  in  any  public  station.  But,  to  persons  whose  minds 
re  properly  constituted,  this  official  dignity  is  disgusting,  and 
hough  compelled  to  strut  for  a  few  hours  in  the  robes  of  office, 
hey  are  glad,  when  the  season  of  relaxation  returns,  to  follow, 
without  restraint,  the  natural  inclinations  of  their  own  hearts.  It 
s  in  these  moments,  when  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  the  worid  are 
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forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  give  a  higher  zest  to  the  plesi^ 
Bures  which  flow  from  indulging  unrestrained  the  sjonpatbies  of 
our  nature,  that  the  man  appears — that  his  true  character  standi 
unveiled — and  that  the  qualities  of  the  heart  are  displayed.  The 
best  monuments  that  a  literary  man  can  raise  to  perpetuate  hi» 
fame  are  his  works ;  but  when  we  have  been  pleased  and  instructed 
by  the  writina;s  of  an  author,  our  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  wt 
are  tempted  to  try  every  means  in  our  {)ower  to  draw  aside  (he 
curtain  that  conceals  his  private  life  from  our  view,  and  to  gaie, 
with  eager  delight,  on  the  detail  of  his  domestic  amusements,  hb 

Srivate  friendships,  and  his  undisguised  sentiments.  A  Btroiig 
esire  to  receive  this  useful  and  pleasing  information  must  necev* 
sarily  viae  in  the  breast  of  the  man  who  has  perused  the  works  of 
Bossuet :  but  he  must  go  for  its  gratification  to  another  source  tlnn 
Mr.  Butler. 

Bossuet  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Bo^ 
gundy.  He  was  l>orn  on  the  27th  of  September,  162r.  In  Ui 
earliest  years  he  manifested  great  ardour  for  study,  and  being  fix^ 
tunafely  })laced  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  who  waa  a  man  of 
learning  and  talents,  every  opportunity  was  taken  to  forward  Ui 
improvement.  While  a  boy,  Bossuet  accidentally  opened,  inhii 
uncIe^s  library,  an  Old  Testament,  which  he  read  with  the  gretteil 
avidity ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  frequently  mentioned  the  pleaimo 
which  he  received  fi-om  the  perusal.  His  talents  and  acqairo^ 
inents  were  soon  discovered  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  their  uml 
discernment,  saw  the  germs  of  future  excellence,  and  were  anxioiM 
to  have  him  enrolled  among  their  number.  His  uncle^  however, 
had  other  views,  and  Bossuet  was  removed  to  Paris,  to  be  entered 
at  the  college  of  Navarre.  At  tliis  seminary  he  seems  to  have 
applied  to  his  studies  with  his  characfcridtical  ardour,  and  to  have 
icnbibed  that  partiality  fur  the  Cartesian  philosophy  which  he  re^ 
taincd  through  life.  According  (o  the  custom  of  the  time,  k 
published  and  defended  a  thesis  on  universal  theology,  which 
attracted  some  notice.  As  his  great  ambition  was  to  become  8 
preacher,  all  his  studies  were  directed  to  this  point ;  and  to  every 
bi*anchof  literature,  which  had  even  the  smallest  reference  to  the 
great  object  which  he  wished  to  attain,  he  strenuously  applied 
himself.  His  fiist  promotion  in  the  church  was  to  a  canonicatoio 
the  cathedral  of  Rletz,  where  he  was  successively  raised  to  the 
rank  of  archdeacon  and  dean.  In  lliis  situation  he  soon  becaoie 
distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator.  liis  sermons  were  universally 
applauded,  and  he  was  appointed  to  preach  during  the  Lent  of 
1663 before  Louis  XIV.  in  the  ch?pcl  of  the  Louvre;  the  COO' 
sequence  of  which  was  a  letter  from  the  kin^;,  by  his  secretary,  t» 
compliment  Bossuet's  lather  on  the  greai  merit  of  his  son,  and  ina 
Aort  tune  his  nomiiiation  to  the  i^cc  of  Condooit  In  this  situatioa  he 
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applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  complete  his 
acquaintance  with  those  models  of  style  and  composition  which 
Greece  and  Rome  have  left  us.  To  his  knowledge  of  the  inimi- 
table productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters  may  be  attri- 
buted that  nervous  energy,  yet  chasteness  of  style,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  his  works.  From  that  oratorial  rapidity  discernible  in 
all  his  compositions,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  they"  were  the 
extemporaneous  effusions  of  unpremeditated  eloquence ;  but  we 
are  informed  by  the  Benedictine  editors  of  his  works,  that  his 
manuscripts  are  so  much  disfigured  by  erasures  and  obliterations 
that  (hey  are  almost  illegible.  Many  of  his  compositions  were  the 
slow  result  of  much  care  and  meditation  ;  every  sentence  was  nicely 
balanced,  and  every  member  received  its  proper  adjustment.-— 
Such  is  the  labour  they  must  subinit  to  who  write  for  immortality. 
But  Bossuet  did  not  long  continue  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
silence  of  the  closet  or  the  cloister.  We  soon  find  him  sacrificing 
his  taste  to  his  religious  whims,  and  quarrelling  with  the  poet  San« 
teuil  for  harmlessly  Introducing  the  goddess  Pomona  into  some 
complimentary  verses  prefixed  to  M.  de  la  Quintinaye's  work  on 
gardening.  As  this  is  the  point  from  which  we  may  date  the 
comjnencement  of  Bossuet's  controversial  career,  which  unhap- 
pily lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  we  shall  in  the  following 
review,  confine  ourselves  to  some  account  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controversies  in  which  he  was  at  different  periods  engaged.  By 
following  this  plan  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his 
character  than  by  any  general  observations  of  ours,  however  per« 
tinent. 

The  first  public  controversy  in  which  Bossuet  was  engaged,  was 
with  Father  Cafiaro,  a  Theatine  monk,  who  had  published  a  letter 
in  defence  of  stage  entertainments,  which  produced  from  Bossuet 
a  very  angry  and  eloquent  reply.  This  controversy  was  a  con- 
test of  argument  and  fact.  There  are  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  scenic  representations — there  are  many  facts  against  them. — 
To  exhibit  upon  the  stage  a  faithful  picture  of  man  in  the  different 
characters  which  he  assumes,  cannot  certainly  be  more  pernicious 
ihan  the  same  exhibition  in  real  life ;  nay,  it  may  have  a  better 
tendency ;  when  a  bad  character  is  depicted  in  its  true  colours, 
and  all  the  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule  conspire  to  raise  our  indig- 
nation against  it,  the  ultimate  effect  must  be  favourabte  to  virtue.— « 
For  what  is  better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue 
and  sobriety  than  to  laugh  at  fools,  and  execrate  knaves  ?  On  the 
•contrary,  it  was  contended,  that  whatever  arguments  theory  might 
furnish  in  favour  of  stage  entertainments,  the  practice  was  immoral 
and  vitiouH — tended  to  relax  the  binding  laws  of  morality,  and  to 
favour  licentiousness  of  every  kind — that  the  lives  of  the  players 
were  a  disgrace  to  a  christian  country— that  such  men  were  not 
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likely  to  be  very  soccessfiif  teachers  of  morality ;  and  that,  by 
every  dictate  of  reason,  aim  every  principle  of  revelation,  the 
stage  ought  to  be  condemned. 

In  this  contest  Bossiiet  was  ultimately  victorious,  as  much,  per- 
haps, from  the  authority  of  the  church  (which,  in  this  instance, 
was  on  his  side)  as  from  any  thing  very  convincuig  in  his  eloquent 
attack  on  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theatre.  Father  Caffaro 
submitted,  professed  himself  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  his 
opponent,  and  avowed  his  repentance  for  having  stood  forth  as  the 
defoiider  of  such  a  focus  of  vice  and  depravity. 

To  his  dispute  with  Father  Cafli'uro  succeeded  his  exposition  of 
the  *^  Doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  his  controversial  works.  Some  have  thought  this  the 
apology  of  an  able  advocate  for  his  client,  rather  than  a  fair  and 
candid  statement  of  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  ac- 
cordingly all  the  protestant  divines  who  have  written  answers  to  it, 
agree  in  accusing  Bossuet  of  attempting  to  disguise  them,  in  order 
to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the  protestants.  "  But  surely," 
says  Mr.  Butler,  very  justly,  "  this  charge  cannot  be  supported. 
When  a  body  of  men,  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  (what  candid  protestant  docs  not  allow  them  to  be 
both  numerous  and  respectable  ?)  declare,  without  a  single  dis- 
senting voice,  that  a  particular  work  expresses  their  tenets  fully 
and  unequivocally,  it  is  indecent  and  unfair  in  the  extreme  to 
charge  it  with  disguising  them.  Should  not  those  who  have  made 
the  charge  rather  acknowledge  that  they  have  misconceived  them?" 
To  this  work  the  church  of  Rome  owes  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished proselytes,  the  Marshal  dc  Turenue,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  prolestant  religion,  and  continued  long  firmly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  our  great  reformer. 

Bossuet  soon  found  an  antagonist  worthy  of  him  in  the  cele- 
brated Monsieur  Claude,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  defending, 
vivavoce^  the  principles  which  he  had  avowed  in  his  "Exposition." 
To  those,  however,  who  have  ceased  to  feel  the  angry  passions 
which  religious  disputes,  when  eagerly  pushed,  have  but  too  great 
II  tendency  to  raise,  it  must  appear  sufficiently  absurd  to  try  the 
merits  of  such  a  cause  at  a  public  conference-  Victory,  and  not 
truth,  is  generally  the  object  of  the  disputants,  and  accordingly 
they  advance  to  the  combat  armed  against  every  sort  of  convic- 
tion, and  solicitous  only  to  defend  themselves  with  the  plausible 
quibbles  of  a  fallacious  logic.  The  enthusiastic  mind  of  Bossuet 
longed  for  some  ronOict  of  this  kind  with  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Huguenot  preachers,  lie  found  Monsieur  Claude 
an  ardent  and  able  defender  of  the  protestant  faith — skilled  in  the 
logic  of  the  schools — of  a  penetrating  sagacity,  and  profound  un- 
ii&rstandin^-^willing  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents, 
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and  capable  of  answering  them  with  clearness  and  force.  A  con- 
ference was  agreed  on,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages of  the  age  graced  it  with  their  presence.  The  contest  was 
keen  and  eagerly  supported,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  By  those,  however,  who  judge 
cafanty  and  dispassionately  in  this  matter,  we  are  pretty  sure  the 
palm  will  be  given  to  Claude.  Bossuet  is  indeed  more  of  the  dia- 
lectician than  his  opponent,  and  sometimes  contrives,  by  the  force 
of  a  theological  subtlety,  to  perplex  him  in  the  toils  of  a  vexatious 
dilemma ;  but  the  arguments  of  Claude  are  generally  more  conso- 
nant to  common  sense,  and,  consequently,  sounder  than  those  of  Bos- 
suety  at  the  same  time  that  he  retorts  upon  his  antagonist  with  his 
own  weapons,  and  compels  him  to  employ  all  those  powers  of  eva- 
sion of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  A  remarkable  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  reply  of  Claude  to  the  arguments  of  Bos- 
suet ag^bst  the  right  of  individual  examination  of  the  scriptures. 
It  had  been  argued  by  Bossuet,  that  if  the  holy  national  assembly- 
were  peremptorily  to  decide  upon  a  particular  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures,  and  to  subject  all  those  who  were  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  refused  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision,  to  the  penalty  of 
excommunication,  then  the  assembly  virtually  arrogated  to  them- 
selves infallibility;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  recognised  a  right 
in  individuals  to  interpret  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  they  did 
what  was  equivalent  to  acknowledging  that  it  might  frequently  hap- 
pen to  an  individual  to  understand  the  scriptures  better  than  the 
national  assembly,  or  even  a  council  assembled  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth.  Besides,  added  Bossuet,  '^  this  right  of  indi- 
vidual examination  must  be  accompanied  with  the  highest  indi- 
Tidual  presumption."  "  That  by  no  means  follows,"  replied 
Claude ;  '^  When  the  synagogue  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  the  Messiah  promised  by  the  prophets,  and  condemned  hioi 
to  death,  would  not  an  individual  who  believed  him  to  be  the  true 
Christ,  have  judged  better  than  the  synagogue  ?  Could  you 
accuse  such  an  individual  of  presumptuously  believing  that  he 
understood  the  scriptures  better  than  the  synagogue  ?"  This  is 
an  able  reply,  and  it  is  pleasing  enough  to  see  the  shuffling  and 
evasion  which  it  compelled  the  bishop  to  employ.  But  it  will 
no  doubt  appear  strange  to  those  who  inspect  narrowly  the  ques- 
tions and  replies,  that  the  great  points  at  issue  between  the  papists 
and  protestants  arc  never  once  touched  on.  Transubstantiation— - 
the  power  of  the  pope  to  forgive  sins,  and  to  do  away  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath — a  middle  state — with prajing  for  the  inter- 
cessions of  departed  saints — all  these,  and  several  other  points  of 
great  moment,  at  issue  between  the  contending  parties,  are  not  so 
much  as  mentioned — while  the  dispute  turns  upon  such  frivolous 
matters  as  the  jurisdiction  of  national  assemblies  and  general  coun- 
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cils.  Kolhing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  conseqi 
which  Bossuet  has  attempted  to  draw  from  the  acknowlc 
right  of  individual  examination  of  tiie  scriptures — that  unlesi 
receive  the  scriptures  implicifiy  upon  the  authority  of 
church,  you  must  for  a  certain  lime  be  an  infidel;  because, 
you  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  tlie  evidence  upon  i 
they  rest,  you  must  necessarily  doubt,  and  to  doubt  is  to  disbe! 
If  ignorance  and  infidelity  are  synonymous  terms,  there  are  i 
infidels  in  the  worlds 

In  justice  to  the  disputants,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  ii 
difTerent  accoimts  which  they  iiavc  pubh'shcd  of  this  famous 
ference,  there  is  none  of  tliat  acrimony  discernible  which  h 
often  disgraced  the  paf!;es  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  afTc 
infidels  matter  both  for  argument  and  ridicule  against  the  doci 
of  Christianity.  As  the  contro\ersial  tracts  of  Dr.  Priestlej 
his  opponents  are  not  yd  wholly  consigned  to  that  obliv^  n 
they  so  well  deserve,  the  following  ({notation  may  be  of  som 
to  those  who  feel  inclined  io  enter  the  lists  of  theological  wai 
"  It  is  not  n)y  intention,"  says  Bossuet,  "  to  accuse  M.  Clau 
wilful  misrepresentation.  It  is  difficult  to  rememljer,  with  prec 
the  things  that  have  been  said,  or  the  order  in  which  they  have 
fipoken;  tlie  mind  often  confounds  things  that  were  spoken 
things  that  occurred  afterwards;  and  thus,  without  the  slig 
intentional  aberration  from  it^  truth  is  often  disfigiu'ed.  All  1  s; 
M.  Claude,  he  has  my  leave  to  say  of  me."  We  have  not  al 
the  good  fortune  to  observe  such  moderation  beneath  a  mitn 

The  next  in  order  of  Bossuet's  works  is  his  "  History  o: 
Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches" — a  work  as  remarl 
for  tiie  zeal  which  it  displays,  as  for  candour  and  histories 
search.  After  detailing  at  great  length,  in  the  first  ten  books 
history  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Germany,  France,  and 
gland,  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  endeavours  to  prove,  ii 
ele\enth,  that  the  Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  the  Wicklii 
and  the  other  sects  who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome  i 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  aud  twelfth  centuries,  and  whom  the 
guenots  regarded  as  their  religious  ancestors,  were  the  desc 
ants  of  the  ancient  Manichees.  This  whimsical  opinion  has 
completely  exposed  by  Basnage  and  Mosheim,  and  to  a  chapl 
the  latter  on  Anabaptists  and  Memnonites,  wx  would  beg  J 
pai'ticularly  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  further  i 
mation  on  this  subject.^  The  fourteenth  book  is  peculiarly 
resting,  as  in  it  he  attempts  to  show  a  natural  gravitation  to  ! 
nianism  in  all  the  sects  which  have  separated  themselves  fron 
church  of  Rome.  The  evidence  upon  which  he  grounds  thii 
gular  conclusion  will,  we  are  certain,  be  found  very  unsatisfac 
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ly  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  has  been  long  ago  dis- 
by  fact. 

h  about  this  time  we  find  Bossuet  engaged  in  the  Utopian 
of  reuniting  the  catholic  and  the  protestant  churches. 
fair  was  first  set  on  foot  by  M.  L'Abbc  de  Lokkum 
is)  and  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt ;  and,  had  the  thing  been 
lossiitie,  two  men  better  fitted  to  conduct  it  could  not  well 
en  found.  E>ach  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  party — 
>foundIy  versed  in  the  matters  in  dispute — possessed  good 
id  conciliating  manners — and,  what  was  of  vast  importance, 
matter  sinrerely  at  Jieart.  The  results  of  the  first  confe- 
svvc  \  evy  auspicious,  aud  many  augured  the  speedy  reunion 
loparated  churches. 

;  time  previous  to  these  events,  a  correspondence  on  the 
ibject  had  been  oj>ened  betwixt  Leibnitz  and  Pelisson  ;  the 
is  well  known — the  latter  held  a  considerable  rank  among 
iters  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.     This  correspondence 
slisson  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Louisa  Princess 
i  of  IMaubrusson,  wlio  sent  an  account  of  it  to  her  sister  the 
>s  of  Hanuver,  and  received  in  return  an  account  of  what 
sing  between  Molanus  and  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt.     Both 
irished  well  to  the  project,  and  were  anxious  that  Bossuet 
take  the  load  on  belialf  of  the  catholics ;  in  consequence  of 
t  waB  finally  arranged,  that  Bossuet  and  Leibnitz  should  be 
to  Molanus  and  the  Bishop  of  Neurftadt. 
conferences  between  3Iolanu3  and  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt 
ed  seven  months,  and  ended  in  their  agreeing  on  twelve 
f  to   serve   as  preliminaries  for  negotiating  the  reunion. 
articles  were  communicated  to  Bossuet,  between  whom  and 
z  the  matter,  it  should  seem,  was  now  left  for  discussion. 
mbsec]uent  correspondence  which  took  place  between  these 
itinguir^hed  personages,  Bossuet  repeatedly  declares,  that 
jrch  of  Rome  was  ready  to  make  concession  in  points  of 
ne,  but  that  she  would  steadily  adhere  to  the  articles  of  her 
they  had  been  defined  by  the  council  of  Trent.  In  answer 
,  Leibnitz  very  justly  observes,  that,  after  every  possible 
ition,  the  Lutheran  church  would  still  retain  some  articles 
y  to  the  defined  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
natized  by  the  council  of  Trent.     But,  in  order  to  remove 
bjections,  Leibnitz  reverted  to  the  first  project  of  Molanus, 
e  Lutherans  should  express  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
ty  of  the  church,  and  promise  obedience  to  the  decisions 
neral  council,  to  be  called  to  determine  upon  the  pomts  in 
I ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  anathemas  of  the  council 
nt  should  be  suspended,  and  the  Lutherans  received  pro- 
[ly  within  the  pale  of  the  church.    But  all  the  eloquence 
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anil  Icarniiii^  of  Leibnilz  were  o(  no  avail.  Bossuel  conlinued 
firm,  and  dechued  that,  in  this  reRpt^d,  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise. It  would  be  considnretl,  |)erhap!^,  ungenerous  to  charge 
the  bishop  wilh  insincerity :  but  there  are  most  assuredly  good 
s;roinuls  of  iS!is[)icion  ;  at  IiMst,  if  wc  e\culpate  the  uprightness  of 
his  motives,  we  must  admit  that  he  Tailed  to  display  his  usual 
acnteness  and  penetration. 

AVhilo  tlic  church  of  Rome  would  admit  of  no  softening  of 
those  tenets  which  were  obnoxious  to  the  protestants,  one  cannot 
help  believing;  that  Bossuet  clearh'  saw  the  impracticability  of  his 
^iclurrno.  The  atlemp!,  however,  was  laudable;  and,  so  far  as  we 
recollect.  Pope  Uadrian  and  Hossuet  are  the  only  pei^sons  of  the 
catholic  (ominunion  by  whom  it  was  ever  made.  At  all  events,  wc 
are  not  sorry  that  neillier  lias  siK^ceeded.  Religious  dispute*> 
Jiave  periiaps  boen  prolonjred,  but  liberfj-and  science  have  sprung 
from  tlio  collisioi:.  That  graml  era,  the  reformation,  has  relieved 
men  from  I  hose  fetters  in  which  Arli^totle  and  the  schoolmen  had 
bound  th'jni;  and  by  showing;  tliem  their  errors,  did  something  to 
lead  them  to  the  lem[>ie  of  truth.  The  consequence  has  been  the 
rcviviil  of  litorntiue  and  science,  and  the  dissemination  of  those 
principles  to  wiiich  wc  a;e  indebted  for  our  knowledge  and  onr 
freedor.: ;  for  it  has  r.lways  happened  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
ihaf  when  onre  they  bc;i;in  to  thinic  freely,  they  soon  act  as  freely. 

In  cloi'ins;  our  account  of  IJossuet's  controversial  career,  wc 
icd  reluctant  to  mention  that  a:^pcrity  and  violence  which  he  mani- 
fested in  his  dispute  with  Fen(;lon,  whose  notions  on  Quietism 
alarmed  tlie  ortliotloxy  of  this  zealous  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
drew  from  him  that  torrent  of  censure  which  extorted  a  complaint 
ev«  n  from  the  amiable  and  benevolent  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 
A  more  strikinjr  proof  is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  found  of  the  un- 
happy tendency  of  r(;liirious  (piarrels  to  sour  the  temper,  and  to 
fortify  the  liciirt  ai!;ain.st  the  inroads  of  humanity,  than  this  dispute, 
whi«'h  was  voluntarily  undertaken  on  the  part  of  Bossuet,  and  pro- 
secuted with  all  the  intolerance  of  the  most  unrelenting  bigotry- 
It  is  indeed  none  c»r  the  weakest  argmnents  urged  by  infidels 
aLain^t  om*  holy  rcliiiion,  that  it  has  introduced  into  the  world  a 
spirit,  of  persecution  wliolly  unknown  to  the  tolerant  pagans,  and 
wjiich  h;«s  oitcn  infused  info  tlie  breast  of  the  father  the  foulest 
animosity  n-iainst  the  son,  h:«s  rurncd  brother  against  brother,  and 
friend  aLcaiii^t  fririKJ,  and  lius  dissolved  many  of  the  tenderest  and 
de;irest  ties  that  bind  f^ociety  toiiether.  The  author  of  the  A'rt/iiraf 
Hisiorif  of  RrUiriiui  ii.is  remarked  this  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators, 
lK>th  ancient  and  mudc'rn,  and  has  contrasted  it,  with  hap])}'  maligni- 
ty, to  that  sacred  zeal  and  ranct^ur  (the  most  furious  and  implacable 
of  the  liumaii  passions)  which  lias  always  accompanied  the  pro- 
gress of  tliose  re!i:;iGns  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God.     To 
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thcsei  however,  who  press  these  observations,  there  is  one  argu- 
ment which  we  may  always  oppose — (hat  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  men  can  never  afford  any  reasonable  ground  for  arraigning  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  that  their  abuse  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  can  never  be  a  proof  of  any  thing  but  their  own 
depravity. 

Bossuet  next  claims  our  attention  as  the  author  of  the  Oraiso^is 
Funebrcs.  In  this  performance  he  shines  unrivalled  as  a  pulpit 
orator;  and  his  excellence  is  the  more  to  be  praised,  as  it  is  very 
rare,  and  of  extremely  difficult  acquisition.  The  obstacles  which 
the  preacher  has  to  encounter  are  numerous,  and  have  often  been 
remarked.  His  subjects  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  novelty 
which  imparts  such  a  charm  to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  ;  and  his 
conclusions  are  anticipated  by  his  hearers  long  before  he  arrives 
at  the/n.  Seldom,  indeed,  can  the  pulpit  orator,  unless  he  go 
beyond  the  province  of  a  mere  teacher  of  religion,  pretend  to 
inform ;  he  must  travel  over  the  same  road  whicii  thousands  have 
trod  befoi*e  him,  and  as  the  same  objects  are  always  presented,  the 
same  or  similar  observations  will  alwaj's  occur.  Says  an  elegant 
French  writer:  "  L' Eloquence  da  la  chaire,  en  ce  qui  y  entrc 
d'humain,  etdu  talent  de  I'orateur,  est  cachee,  connue  de  peu  de 
persoimes,  et  d'une  difficile  execution.  II  faut  marcher  par  des 
cbemins  baltus,  dire  ce  qui  a  ete  dit,  et  ce  que  Von  prevoit  que 
vous  allez  dire;  les  matieres  sont  grandes,  mais  triviales;  les  prin- 
cipcs  i-urs,  mais  dont  les  auditeurs  penetrent  les  conclu- 
flions  d'une  seule  vue;  il  y  entre  des  sujets  qui  sont  sub- 
lime ;  mais  qui  peut  trailer  le  sublime .'  Le  predicateur 
n'est  point  isoutenue,  comme  Tavocat,  par  des  faits  toujours 
Donveaux,  par  des  difierens  cvenements,  par  des  aventures 
mondaines ;  il  ne  s'exerce  point  sur  questions  douteuses  ;  il  ne  fait 
point  valoir  les  violentes  conjectures  et  les  presomptions ;  toutes 
cfaoses,  neanmoins,  qui  elevent  le  genie,  lui  donnent  de  la  force,  et 
de  I'etendue,  et  qui  contraignent  bien  moins  I'eloquence,  qu'elles 
ne  le  fixent  et  le  dirigent.  11  faut,  au  contraire,  tirer  son  discours 
d'une  source  commune,  et  d'ou  tout  le  monde  pulse ;  et  s'il  s'^carte 
de  ces  lieux  communs,  il  n'cst  plus  populaire ;  il  est  abstrait  ou 
d^clamateur."  From  which  the  inference  drawn  by  the  author  is 
very  just :  *^  II  est  plus  aise  de  precher  que  de  plaider ;  mais 
plus  difficile  de  bien  precher  que  de  bien  plaider.'''^  To  attain 
to  excellence  in  such  an  art  must  require  no  ordinary  powers  both 
of  imagination  ^aiid  judgment ;  for  the  difficulty  of  rendering  a 
subject  interesting  must  always  rise  nearly  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
comes trivial,  or  dwindles  into  the  littleness  of  familiarity.  The 
topics  upon  which  the  preacher  is  called  to  expatiate,  though  in 
themselves  of  vast  importance,  have  long  since  ceasedi  from  fre- 
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qiient  repetition,  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  men  by  theiir  propar 
force.  To  arrest  the  attention,  therefore,  and  airaken  the  curiosity— 
to  preserve  them  alive  when  once  they  have  been  engaged— -and  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  convey  wholesome  instruction,  and  to 
persuade  men  to  perform  their  respective  duties — requires  such  a 
combination  of  different  talents,  that  we  may  rather  wonder,  with 
Dr.  Cam[)bell,  how  so  many  make  a  respectable  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  than  that  so  few  are  endued  with  eloquence. 

The  Restoration,  and  an  abhorrence  at  the  monstrous  jargon  of 
the  IndepciKlents,  gave  rise  to  a  method  of  preaching  among  the 
English,  which  has  indeed  given  us  many  excellent  ethical  dis* 
courses,  but  few  eloquent  sermons.  It  was  natural  to  detest  that 
enthusiastic  nonsense  which  had  corrupted  the  public  taste,  and 
introduced  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  and  the  most  miserable  cant,  into 
the  phice  of  genuine  reli^^rion.  Accordinji^ly,  the  moral  method  of 
preaching  v\as  acioptod,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure,  continued  to 
this  day.  The  En«  lisli  preachers  seem  to  consider  man  purely 
as  an  intellectual  being,  whose  powers  and  faculties  are  in  complete 
subjection  to  his  reason.  If  they  have  once  shown  the  perfonnance 
of  a  particular  duty  to  be  according  to  the  great  laws  which  ought 
!o  regulate  the  con<hict  of  every  moral  being — that  there  ia  an 
inherent  deformity  in  vice,  and  a  matchless  beauty  in  virtue— and 
tiiat  the  eternal  fitness  and  order  of  things  re(}uire  a  particular 
mode  of  conduct,  they  imagine  every  thing  has  been  done  that  can 
persuade  a  rational  being  like  man  to  pursue  the  proper  line  of 
duty.  In  general,  therefore,  our  sermons  are  mere  moral  lectures* 
and  possess  no  circumjjtance  to  distinguish  them  from  the  latter, 
but  the  motto  fiom  scripture  which  is  usually  prefixed  to  them* 
The  sermons  of  Butler  and  Clarke  form  indeed  a  very  excellent 
system  of  ethics  ;  and  there  is  not  one  who  has  read  Bishop  llors- 
ley's  sermons  \Uio  does  not  admire  them  as  precious  morsels  of 
bibJical  criticism,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  convinced  they  would 
have  better  suited  a  theological  chair  in  the  form  of  lectures,  than 
a  public  audience  who  required  to  be  instructed  in  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity.  If  mankind  were  all  philosophers,  this  method  of 
preaching  would  be  wholly  unexceptionable;  but  as  our  nature  h 
a  mixed  system,  and  as  the  conduct  of  a  great  proportion  of  man- 
kind is  more  frequently  regulated  by  their  aflections  than  by  their 
reason,  that  mode  of  instruction  which  endeavours  to  reach  the  un- 
derstanding through  the  medium  of  the  heart,  and  to  enlist  our 
feelings  aud  our  passions  in  the  service  of  reason,  must  surely  be 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  impro\ement  of  the  species,  and  to 
accomplbh  the  great  object  of  all  oratory.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  author  of  the  Oraisoiia  Futiebres  stands  hio;h  in  the  rank  of 
excellence.  Less  argumentative  and  less  profound  than  many  of 
our  preachersy  the  nofality  which  he  teaches  is  better  adapted  to 
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'fhtt  circmiutaiiceB  of  the  fgrewthody^:^  mankind^  Mid,  what  it  of 
T«st  iiiiportaiice»  it  is  of  etuer  apprehension.    He  never  distracts 
Ibe  attention  of  hit  hearers  with  deep  trains  of  reasoning  on  the  prio- 
cipies  of  nooral  obligation,  but  presumes  upon  those  natural  percep" 
ti<nis  of  right  and  wrong,  which,  when  left  to  themselves,  in  no  on 
instance  deceive  us ;— -he  never  enters  into  the  mazes  of  meiaflhy* 
sics — never  confounds  with  subtle  distinctions — never  perpiexaa 
the  judgment  by  abstract  propositions— never  loads  the  memoiy 
with  long  deductions— nor  amazes  by  the  singularity  of  his  coocw* 
aions.     Af  the  same  tune,  he  is  unrivalled  for  strength  of  concep^ 
tion,  fervid  imagination,  and  sublime  pathos ;  he  states  our  duty 
with  clearness  and  force— illustrates  it  with  warmth  and  animaticm 
—-and  presses  it  home  upon  our  hearts  with  all  the  fire  of  oratory.    . 
As  funeral  sermons,  from  their  nature,  admit  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned figures,  and  the  most  highly  wrought  delineations  of  chanw> 
ter,  so  the  Oraisans  Funtbres  contain  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  both.     Of  the  latter  Icind  is  the  portrait  of  CromweBy  :;:  ^ 
which  he  has  sketched  with  the  hand  of  a  master^  and  the  fiiidy     ' 
contrasted  characters  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Marechal  ^ 
de.Turenne.     Of  the  former  is  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Hen- 
fietta  Anne,  daughter  of  our  Charles  L  and  wife  to  the  Duke  of 
<)rlean8,  and  that  on  the  Prince  of  CondC.    Both  are  remarkable 
for  some  of  the  tenderest  touches  of  the  pathetic ;  but,  from  the  * 
•xtent  to  which  this  article  has  already  swelled,  we  can  only  aflford     ^ 
room  to  make  a  short  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  oratioa  on  ^ 
the  Prince  of  Conde : 

"  Ajpr6ez  ces  demieres  efforts  d'une  voix  que  vous  fiit  connue.  Yelii 
xaettrez  fin  a  tous  ces  discoim.  Au  lieu  de  d^plorer  la  mort  dtt 
autres,  grand  prince  !  dorenevant  je  veux  apprendre  de  vous  a  rendie 
la  mienne  sainte.  Heiireux  si  avert!  par  ces  chevcux  blancs  da 
comple  que  je  dels  rendre  de  men  adminiatration,  je  reserve  au  troii- 
peau  que  je  (icns  nourir  de  la  parole  de  vie.  Ids  lestes  d^une  voix  qiti 
tombe,  et  d'une  ardeur  que  s^^teiot.'' 

Bossuet's  sermons  are  in  genera]  of  a  more  didactic  cast  ttan 
{he  funeral  orations;  but  they  everywhere  exhibit  traces  of  the 
same  powerful  mind— of  the  same  glowing  eloquence— ^if  the 
same  powers  of  description^  and  frequently  of  exaggerAtlbnh— the 
same  bounding  climax— the  same  irresistible  p&thos.]*  In  con* 
firmation  of  these  facts,  we  may  refer  our  readers  fthe  passd^  Is 
too  long  for  insertion)  to  a  description  of  human '  life  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Benedic- 
tine editions  of  his  works,  which  for  subliaufy  staiids  perhaps  ttnri- 
Talfed  in  the  history  of  eloquence. 

The  ap^oiflitment  of  Bk>8suef  to  supertnt^'  (he  edac«fk«  4f 
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the  dauphin  was  the  occasion  o(  his  givins;  to  the  world  Ae  D» 
course  on  Universal  History,  confessedly  the  best  of  ail  his  works. 
In  this   performance  we  see  his   genius  nnfold   itself  in  all  kn 
lustre.     Disdaining  to  dwell  on  those  little  and  contracted  dctaib 
so  dear  to  the  great  crowd  of  historians,  we  see  kings  and  conquer* 
ors,  legislators  and   judges,  summoned  at  once  before  bis  impar- 
tial tribunal — their  actions  brought  forward  and  examined-— their 
virtues  applauded — their   wisdom  honoured — their  crimes   con- 
demned.    In  no  other  work  do  wc  see  exemplified,  so  powerfidly» 
this  important  lesson  to  princes — that  though  greatness  may  pre- 
serve from  oblivion  the  name  of  a  despot  or  a  tyrant,  it  will  not 
shelter  his  crimes  from  the  scrutiny  of  posterity,  nor  preserve  him 
from  merited  infamy  and  execration.      This  discourse  is  divided 
into  three  parts.      In  the  first,  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  is  treated  under  five  epochal 
or  general  heads.  The  second  contains  a  very  able  detail  of  the  Jew- 
ish history,  with  all  the  symbolical  rights  of  (heir  worship,  together 
with  a  very  extensive  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  cbris* 
tianity.      In  the  third  a  view  is  exhibited  of  those  great  events, 
which  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  empires,  or  accelerated  their. 
derUne.    In  the  first  part  we  admire  the  rapid  and  masterly  sketch 
which  is  drawn  of  the  afiairs  of  mankind.     Wc  see  the  aamft 
comprehensive   energy  of  mind  wliich  had  excited  our  astoniabr 
ment  in  the  Funeral  Orations.     Every  sentence  conveys  some, 
important  truth— every  clause  is  pregnant  with  wisdom.     A  finer 
outline  of  general  history  could  not  possibly  be  exhibited.     In  the 
second  part  we  find  the  same  qualities  to   praise,  but  something 
also  to  regret.     In  a  theological  point  of  view,  the  Jewish  history 
is  no  doubt  very  important,  and  even  in  a  political  view,  is  not 
undeserving  of  notice.     The  aflairs  of  that  singular  people,  who, 
though  scattered  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  have  never 
incorporated  with  any  one  of  them,  are  certainly   fit  objects  of 
curiosity  both  for  the  antiquary  and  hi'ttorian.     Still  they  possess 
only  a  minor   importance,  and  we  are  sorry  to  sec  the    bishop 
wasting  so  much  of  his  time  with  this  particular  part  of  general 
history,  especially  as  it  bears  but  little  relation  to  the  aflfairs  of 
other  countries,  and  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  convey  much 
instruction  to  the  political  philosopiier,  who  values  tlie  histories  of 
ditferent  nations  in  proportion  as  their  connexions  and  principles 
of  government  exemplify  some  of  those  great  rules  which  regu- 
late, more  or  less,  the  conduct  of  all  aggregate  bodies  of  men,  and 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  great  object  of  his  study.     For  these 
reasons   we  should  certainly  have  been  better  pleased  to  have 
found  the  bishop  expatiating  on  some  other  corner  of  the  wide 
field  into  which  he  had  entered,  than  confining  himself  exclusively 
to  a  barren  point,  from  which  he  could  derive  little  or  no  advan* 
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tige  in  his  general  survej  of  the  whole.  The  same  objections 
apply  in  part  to  the  subsequent  detail  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
christianitj.  If  a  part  of  his  work  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  his* 
tory  of  religion,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  he  would  not  have 
confined  himself  to  the  Jewish,  and  tnat  which  arose  out,  and  was 
bdeed  grafted  upon  it— but,  at  the  same  time,  would  have  exhi- 
bited a  comparative  view  of  the  systems  that  have  prevailed 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a  detail  from  the 
hands  of  such  a  master  would  have  been  invaluable.  In  no  point 
of  view  are  the  weaknesses  of  man's  nature  more  strongly  por- 
trayed, than  when  considered  in  the  light  of  a  religious  being.  It 
would  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  student  of  history  to  have 
had  it  in  his  power  to  see,  almost  at  a  single  glance,  human  nature 
modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  yet  remaining  radically 
the  same,  and  the  wonderful  influence  of  hope  and  fear,  when 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  religion,  in  accelerating  or  retarding 
its  progress  to  refinement.  What  theory  had  previously  taught 
him,  would  have  been  thus  corrected,  by  being  brought  to  the 
test  of  fact,  and  that  accurate  knowledge  acquired  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  science. 

The  third  part  appears  to  us  the  most  valuable,  because  the 
roost  instructive.  The  causes  which  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Median,  and  the  Persian  empires, 
and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics — their  policy,  laws,  and 
government — (he  influence  of  these  on  the  minds  of  the  subjects 
of  the  respective  empires  and  republics — the  wisdom  and  the 
defects  of  their  several  military  and  civil  institutions — and  the 
events  which  contributed  to  their  overthrow — are  all  unfolded 
with  perspicuity  and  force,  adorned  with  the  most  fascinating  elo- 
^quence.  In  particular,  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  empire  is 
calculated  both  to  instruct  the  philosopher,  and  to  gratify  the  man 
of  taste.  It  is  only  when  treated  in  this  manner  that  univeraal  his- 
torv  presents  us  with  grand  and  interesting  spectacles.  ^  Cette 
maniere  d*histoire  universelle  est  a  I'e^ard  des  histoiies  de 
chaque  pai's,  et  de  chaque  peuple,  ce  qui  est  une  carte  generate  k 
I'e'^ard  des  cartes  particulieres.  Dans  les  cartes  particniieres,  vou8 
voyez  toutle  detail  d'un  royaume,  ou  d'une  province  en  elle-meme; 
dans  les  cartes  univeraelles,  vous  apprenez  i  situer  ces  parties  du 
monde  dans  leur  tout :  vous  voyez  ce  que  Paris  ou  Tisle  est  dans 
le  royaume,  ce  que  le  royaume  est  dans  I'Europe,  et  ce  que  I' Eu- 
rope est  dans  Tunivers." 

Ha\  ing  spoken  thus  largely  of  the  literary  productions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  endeavoured  to  present  our  readers  with 
such  a  view  of  them  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves, 
it  only  remains  for  us  now  to  say  a  few  things  of  his  general  cha- 
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racter  as  a  man,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  demeaned  himself 
In  the  di/Terenf  situations  to  which  he  was  rai-^ed. 

In  the  hig;hly  responsible  station  of  preceptor  to  the  dauphin, 
JBossnet  acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  true  Jionour  and  virtae.    ^ 
He  was  careful  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil  a  love  for  what-  " 
ever  was  excellent,  and  to  excite  him  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue 
by  the  great  examples  which  history  aflbrds.     He  was  peculiarly 
anxious  to  imprcns  him  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  it   ] 
that  trust  uhir.h  was  one  day  to  be  reposed  in  him;  and  that 
the  i!eIo2;ate'l  powers  with  wliich  he  might  be  invested  were  never 
to  be  exercised  but  for  prornotir)(|;  the  welfare  of  that  community 
from  which  they  sprung.  As  a  knowledge  of  history  and  the  laws 
of  his  country  were  indispensitbly  requisite,  lie  was  carefully  in- 
atrurted  in  every  thing  connected  with  both;  and  truly  it  maybe 
said  that  history  was,  in  the  hands  of  Bossuet,  what  Dionysiusof    ! 
Halicarnassus  had  defuicd  it — philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 
By  the  assiduous  performance  of  every  duty  connected  with  bis 
otiice — by   the  general   propriety   of  his  conduct — and  by  the     | 
splendour  of  his  {renins,  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  who  knew    him.     Superior,  however,    to  the  fascinations  cf 
power,  or  the  charms  of  wealth,  he  never  employed  the  ascendency 
which  he  must  necessarily  have  ac([uired  over  the  muid  of  bis 
pupil,  and  the  iufnieuce  which  his  great  talents  had  given  him,  to  aoy 
sinister  pnr[>ose  ;  but  when  surrounded  by  every  temptationy  and 
when  allured  by  the  nio^^t  flattering  hopes,  continued  steadily  t0 
pui'sue  that   line  of  conduct  which  he  marked  out  for  himseIC 
Anxious  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  was  equaOj 
indifferent  al>out  the  censure  or  applause  of  the  world.     In  iuoi 
religion  was  not  the  cloak  of  an  insolent  ambition,  or  licentiooi 
pride.     With  the  talents  of  a  Mazarine  or  a  Richlieu,  it  would' 
have  been  fortunate  for  France  if  either  had  been  possessed'of 
his  virtue.     Though  a  strenuous,  and  often  a  violent,  defender  cf 
the  catholic  religion — thou;rh  a  firm  l>eliever  in  many  of  its  mors 
obnoxious  dognias,  and  th.ouizh  he  seefns  to  admit  in   theory  the 
gciieral  right  of  christian  princes  to  enforce  acts  of  religious  co^ 
fi)nnity  by  wholesome  se\  critics,  he  was  practically  a  friend  fl 
tolention  ;  and,  with  Flechier  and  Fenelon,  confessedly  the  ornik 
menfs  of  the  Gallican  church,  he  lamented  the  miserable  conditioi 
to  which  the  French  protestants  were  reduced  by  the  revoralin 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  did  every  thhig  in  his  |)ower  to  prevw  .. 
its  execution,  and  to  so'uon  its  asperities,  when  that  became  iSf  1. 
possible.     To  those  of  the  protest  ants  who  resiiled  in  his  diocW  I 
his  conduct  was  extremely  indulgent,  :uid  he  was  ever  ready  ll  I  • 
do  justice  between  them  and  the  catholics  with  the  greatest  d^  \\ 
terestedness  and  impartiality.     Lnlike  those  wretched  bireUflttj. 
fpho^e  comfortable  flexibility  oT  ••.on«cience  never  stands  in  v?| 
1 
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>^ay  of  a  lucrative  benefice,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  give  their 
assent  to  any  absurdity,  however  monstrous,  provided  you  have 
any  argument  to  address  to  their  sense  of  interest,  profession  and 
belief  were  never  separated  in  the  character  of  Bossuct.  Thoufi;h 
many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church  are,  without  dispute,  the 
legitimate  progeny  of  priestcraft  and  credulity,  yeiy  from  his 
earliest  years  to  bis  last  moments,  he  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  is  consequently 
entitled  to  our  indulgence.  His  preferment  in  the  church  was  the 
well-earned  reward  of  industry  and  genius,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  content  with  the  honours  which  were  spontaneously  confer- 
red upon  him.  A  considerable  portion  of  bis  revenue  was  regu- 
larly devoted  to  purposes  of  charity,  and  none  whose  case  was 
calculated  to  excite  commiseration  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  relief. 
In  a  word,  Bossuet  was  a  man  who  approached  as  near  excellence, 
perhapi^,  as  it  was  possible  for  human  nature  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  whose  virtue  shone  forth  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tracted snperstiiinn  to  which  he  was  devoted;  and  whose  talents 
and  virtues  will  long  remain  the  admiration  of  posterity. 


Tlie  LeIUrs  of  Mrs.  FAizabdh  Montagu.     Part  the  Second. 
FubliHiicd  bif  Mattheiv  Montagu^  Esq.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Rc\iu«'.] 

AViTATKVKu  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  advances 
towards  knowledge  that  have  been  lately  made  by  the  male  part 
of  our  species,  it  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  deny  that  the  female 
have  made  a  great  and  rapid  progress.  Indeed,  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  mention  the  circumstance  most  advantageously  charac- 
teiistic  of  our  own  times,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  mention  the 
in]pro\ed  education  of  women.  There  are  now  alive,  or  at  least 
there  have  lived,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  more  women  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  talents,  and  whose  works  are  likely  to 
immortklize  their  names,  than  in  the  twenty  centuries  that  had 
elapsetl,  from  the  time  of  Sappho  to  that  of  the  ingenious  lady 
Irbose  letters  are  now  before  us.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  be  at  once 
delighted  by  the  inventive  fertility  of  Madame  de  Gcnlis,  the  vir- 
toous  and  pathetic  tenderness  of  Madame  Cottin,  the  nati\e  per- 
ipicacity  and  good  senae,  the  mild  and  cheerful  philosophy,  the 

Sure  and  original  humour,  of  Miss  Edgewortb— and  by  Madame 
e  Stael,  whose  reach  and  vigour  of  understanding,  whose  instinc- 
llre  quickness  in  seizing,  and  happy  facility  in  delineatingi  tlie 
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It  is  quite  idle,  and*the  mere  talk  of  country  squires,  to  saj  tliat 
knowledge  makes  women  affected,  insolent,  siovenlj,  or  cormpt. 
Any  advantage,  or  supposed  advantage,  be  it  what  it  maj,  that  is 
confined  to  a  few,  will  produce  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  tfce 
conduct  of  those  few,  unless  they  are  also  gifted  with  an  oDusoaliy 
larger  portion  of  natural  modesty  and  good  sense.  The  momeiit 
the  advantage  ceases  to  be  also  a  diatinctiony  it  no  longer  suf^lies 
food  to  vanity,  nor  gives  birth  to  impertinence  and  affectatioD* 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  death-blow  to  pedantry.  U, 
as  our  wise  ancestors  supposed,  learned  ladies — that  is,  ladies  that 
knew  any  thing,  were  apt  to  neglect  their  children,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes,  it  was  because  they  were  few  enmigh  in  number  to  be 
each  an  object  of  remark.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
few  women  that  could  read  in  a  foreign  language,  or  write  foleraMy 
in  their  own,  were  probably  very  vain  of  these  accomplishments, 
which  separated  them  by  such  a  prodigious  interval  firom  their 
cotemporaries.  Just  as  vain  too,  in  all  likelihood,  were  the  first 
distinguished  persons  that  wore  silk  and  muslin,  or  rode  in  coaches* 
or  looked  through  glass  windows ;  or  the  Indian  prince,  who,  by 
the  liberality  of  an  English  navigator,  was  first  enabled  to  add 
^^  lord  of  the  brass  kettle"  to  other  titles  of  high  imporf,  and  ion- 
posing  magnificence.  But  now  that,  owing  to  schools  and  manu- 
factories, and  to  improved  tutors,  governesses,  and  machinery^ 
muslin,  and  French,  and  glass,  and  composition,  and  hardwara^ 
are  grown  pretty  common,  all  these  ornaments  and  comforts  are 
enjoyed  without  any  drawback  from  envy  on  the  one  side,  or 
vanity  on  tiio  other.  The  sauie  arguments,  it  must  be  observed, 
are  applicable  to  all  that  has  been  said  against  instructing  the 
common  people.  Many  excellent  persons  are  still  of  opinion  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  human  species,  even  in  what  are  called  civiliMf 
countries,  ought  to  be  left  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorant 
as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  clearly  apprehending  the  great  truths 
of  niorality  and  religion,  for  fear  an  increase  of  knowledge  should 
mdispose  them  to  those  humble  occupations  to  which  their  own 
{ood  and  the  good  of  society  ought  to  confine  tliem.  Or,  as  it  is 
usually  expressed,  lest  it  should  <'  put  them  above  their  business." 
Here  is  the  same  fallacy  of  treating  the  eflfect  that  is  produced 
upon  »n  indivfdiuil^  for  that  which  would  be  produced  upon  ih$ 
whole  body.  The  only  peasant  in  a  whole  village  that  could  read 
and  write  would  probably  think  the  distinction  of  his  €/er£|^  placed 
Lim  above  the  humble  task  of  holding  a  spade  or  guiding  a  plough, 
but  where  all  his  companions  are  equally  accomplished,  he  feels 
no  pride,  because  he  enjoys  no  superiority.  The  comparisoa 
that  produces  pride,  and  lazinea«(,  and  discontent,  is  made,  not  be- 
tween himself  and  the  occupation,  but  between  himself  and  the 
ether  persona  that  are  generally  engaged  in  it. 
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The  effect  of  increased  knowledge  in  both  the  cases  to  which 
Xfe  have  been  alluding,  is  to  produce  a  most  salutary  reaction  upon 
those  from  which  it  was  originally  imparted.     In  proportion  as 
women,  and  as  the  lower  orders  receive  a  better  educatton,  the 
liigher  orders  and  our  own  sex  must  make  greater  eflforts  to  pre« 
serve  their  relative  station.     It  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  just  authority,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the 
good  of  society,  that  the  rich  should  be  superior  in  knowledge  to 
the  poor,  and  men  to  women,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  means  to  keep  the  storehouses  of  learning  under 
lock  and  key,  to  prevent  this  order  from  being  subverted.     Wealth 
gives  such  command  of  time,  and  such  access  to  the  means  of 
ioformation,  as  must  always  enable  the  rich  man,  with  moderate 
sense  and  application,  to  raise  himself  to  an  immeasurable  height 
above  his  poorer  neighbours,  in  spite  of  their  broad   brimmed 
instructor,  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  without   having  recomse  to 
the  absurd,  pitiful,  unchai'itable,  unchristian  expedient,  of  intentional- 
ly and  systematically  keeping  them  in  that  state  of  ignorance,  from; 
which  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  rescue  them.     The  diilerence 
of  knowledge  between  rich  and  poor  is  naturally  measured  by  the 
diderence  of  leisure.     The  interests  of  society  do  not  appear  to 
require  (hat  this  disparity  between  men  and  women,  where  they 
are  of  the  same  rank,  should  be  so  marked,  and  it  may  very  safely 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  superiority  of  our  sex  in 
strength  and  comprehension  of  mind,  and  in  the  power  of  applica- 
tion. 

The  tendency,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of  an  in^ 
creased  acquaintance  with  literature  among  women  to  promote  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  our  sex  is,  we  think,  already  very 
perceptible  in  society.  We  say  nothing  of  its  efiect  upon  that 
early  but  important  part  of  education  which  falls  to  the  care  of 
mothers.  But  it  also  makes  a  competent  share  of  knowledge  a 
much  more  desirable,  indeed  an  almost  indispensable  acquisition, 
to  an  English  gentleman.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  under- 
standings of  the  highest  class— of  persons  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  for  power  and  for  fame  ;  nor  do  we  pretend  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  greater  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  than 
our  forefathers,  because  modern  ladies  are  better  instructed  thaa 
the  wife  of  Burleigh,  or  the  daughters  of  Milton.  But  there  is  m 
this  country  a  large  description  of  men  who  are  either  unemployed^ 
or  only  half  employed,  in  easy  circumstances,  void  of  ambition^ 
indolent,  and  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  more  literary 
knowledge  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  contempt.  All 
such  persons  did  formerly  iind  great  comfort  and  countenance  in 
the  entire  ignorance  of  the  female  half  of  society.  However 
schools  and  colleges  might  have  failed  of  infusing  into  them  any 
portion  of  learning,  they  were  sure  at  least  not  to  find  thsmsslvei 
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{ifscior  to  tfaoae  whose  tasteB  make  the  law  of  fiuhkniy  and  wlmie 
JqfliiniGey  ariaiDg  from  the  ^troDgeat  feelii^  of  our  nature,  enables 
tbem»  m  eU  civilized  natioD8»  to  diapense  the  leaser  hononra  oC 
locial  life.  That  support  is  now  withdrawnl  Books  have  tn^ 
velkd  from  the  library  to  the  drawingnroom,  and  have.so  oomplelaljr 
established  themselves  there  that  it  wOl  be  found  imposMUe  to 
dislodge  them*  Women  read,  and  talk  of  what  thej  have  read, 
not  out  of  affectation  and  pedantry,  but  as  a  common  amosementf 
and  a  natural  subject  <^  conversation*  Their  society  is  no  loiq^ 
an  asylum  for  ignorance,  and  any  one  that  is  desirous  to  shine  as  a 
man  of  fSsishion  must  submit  to  take  a  little  literature  as  part  of  hia 
stock  in  trade. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Mon* 
tagu's  letters,  which  are  poured  forth  upon  the  public  with  a  Hbe- 
rality  somewhat  approachmg  to  profusion.  They  show  veijr 
clearly  that  she  was  a  superior  woman,  and  quite  aa  clearly  tbttt 
in  the  early  part  ^  her  life  (though  she  died  within  our  own  xe* 
collection)  women  were  very  far  firom  having  reached  their  pre- 
aent  standard  of  taste  and  knowledge.  Her  attainments  would  not 
now  be  considered  as  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  then  admitted  to  be  so,  both  by  herself  and  her  firienda.  She 
was  naturally  gay,  intelligent  and  ingenious,  and  her  style  is  on  the 
whole  agreeable.  But  she  deals  largely — according,  we  preaumey 
to.  the  custom  of  the  age  among  those  that  piquedJhemsehres  opon 
writing  good  letters — in  stale,  pedantic,  unprorable  morality; 
praising  that  which  was  never  blamed,  insistii^  upon  that  which 
was  never  denied,  and  condenming  that  which  nobody  ever  un« 
dertook  to  ddend.  But  this  was  not  her  fault,  but  the  fiiult  of 
the  age.  No  woman  of  three  and  twenty,  clever,  fashioDable,  and 
well  educated,  would  now  think  it  right  td  acquahit  her  correspon- 
dent, even  though  that  correspondent  were  an  unde  or  a  fathery 
a  bishop  or  a  judge,  that  ^^  every  thing  in  the  wodd  is  of  a  moi:tal 
nature ;  that  **  true  and  faithful  affection  is  not  a  pearl  to.be  cast 
before  the  profane ;"  that  ^'  hypocrisy  is  an  abominable  vice ;"  that 
<^  happiness  opens  the  heart  to  benevolence,  and  affiction  softens 
it  to  pity ;" — ^all  which  apothegms  may  be  found  in  the  space  of 
two  pages.  But  they  by  no  means  prove  with  regard  to  Mrs« 
Montagu,  what  they  would  most  undoubtedly  prove  with  respect 
to  any  person  in  these  days  (hat  should  be  guilty  of  uttering  them. 
They  merely  show  that  people  still  thought  it  very  pretty  and 
proper  to  transplant  sentences  from  copy  books  into  their  familiar 
correspondence,  and  that  it  was  a  great  want  of  resqpect  to  their 
elderly  friends  and  relations  not  to  inflict  upon  them  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  dulness  and  commonplace.  She  has  considerable  comic 
powera,  which  break  out  agreeably  enough  wImb  she  is  writing 
with  less  care  than  usoai,,  but  on  great  occaaiona,  when  abe  is  de« 
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Burous  of  showing  herself  to  the  best  adyantage,  to  dochesaes  and 
other  high  persons,  her  pleasantry  becomes  forced,  wire-^rawn,  and 
childish  to  the  most  melancholy  excess.  We  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  transcribe  such  trash  as  follows.  She  is  writing  to 
the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

^Mt  is  a  hard  case  that  your  Grace  forgets  your  correspondents  for 
your  Bantam  fowl.  Though  I  have  not  my  head  so  well  curled  as 
your  Friesland  hen,  nor  hold  up  my  head  like  your  upright  duck,  do 
you  think  I  consent  to  be  laid  aside  for  them  ?  Of  all  fowl  I  love  the 
goose  best,  who  supplies  us  with  her  quill.  Surely  a  goose  is  a  goodly 
bird ;  if  its  hiss  be  insignificant,  remember  that  from  its  side  Uie  en* 
gine  is  taken  with  which  the  laws  are  regbtered,  and  history  recorded; 
though  not  a  bini  famous  for  courage,  from  the  same  ample  wing  are 
the  heroes'  exploits  engraven  on  the  pillar  of  everlastingiame ;  though 
not  an  animal  of  sagacity,  yet  does  it  lend  its  assistance  to  the  precepts 
of  philosophy :  if  not  beautiful,  yet  with  its  tender  touch  in  the  hands  of 
some  ins|)ire<l  lover  is  Lesbia's  blush,  Sacharissa's  majesty,  and  Chloe^s 
bloom,  made  lasting,  and  locks  which  *  curled  or  uncurled,  have  turn- 
f  il  to  gray,'  by  it  continue  in  eternal  beauty ;  and  will  you]  forsake 
tiiis  creature  for  a  little  pert  fowl  with  a  gaudy  feather?'' 

No  person  now  could  mistake  this  for  any  thing  but  elaborate 
nonsense ;  but  we  make  no  doubt  that  her  Grace  received  it  for 
sterling  wit,  and  rejoiced  in  the  incomparable  ingenuity  of  her  cor- 
respondent. Bad  taste,  of  which  no  doubt  she  had  before  her 
innumerable  examples,  and  the  desire  of  shining  continually,  natu- 
ral enough  in  a  person  who  had  in  all  probability  been  told  often 
how  much  she  was  fitted  to  shine,  are  the  defects  that  appear  in 
almost  every  page  of  these  letters.  Mrs.  Montagu  is  evidently 
oppressed  by  the  load  of  her  own  superiority.  She  writes  like  a 
person  that  has  a  character  to  support,  and  whose  correspondents 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  she  ceased  one  moment  to  be 
very  wise  or  very  witty.  One  of  her  friends*  (Mrs.  West,  the 
wife  of  Gilbert  West)  tells  her  that  public  fame  had  acquainted 
her,  that  ''  Mrs.  Montagu  was  the  most  agreeable  correspondent 
in  the  world."  Such  a  reputation  was  worth  an  effort  to  main- 
tain, and  that  effort  was  almost  unavoidably  fatal  to  the  ease  and 
grace  of  that  species  of  composition  which  more  than  any  other 
seems  to  defy  the  power  of  labour  and  of  art.  Mrs.  Montagu 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  written  much  more  agreeable  and 
much  more  real^  sensible  letters,  if  she  had  never  once  been  led 
to  suspect  '^  that  she  was  the  most  agreeable  correspondent  in  the 
world.'* 

But  though  we  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  her  as  Mrs.  West 
had  been  taught  to  think,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  she  writes 
with  a  vivacity  and  cleverness  which  aceount  well  enough  for  the 
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immraiBioo  she  seeing  to  have  made  upcm  her  cotemporaries.    Her 
dewcta  aro  to  be  ascribed  to  her  aituaUoDf  and  the  fiuMiioo  of  the 
day ;  her  merita  are  her  own.     There  are,  perhaps,  five  hundred 
women  now  that  can  write  as  well  as  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  that  too 
without  bemg  guilty  of  those  sins  against  good  taste  with  whicli 
she  18  justly  chargeable.    But  how  many  of  these  would  have 
wriiten  as  well  in  her  time,  and  in  her  circumstances,  is  quite 
another  question.     We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  nunber 
would  have  been  comparatively  very  small.     On  the  other  hand^ 
if  fllrs.  Montagu  had  lived  in  our  days,  she  would  have  maift- 
tained  nearly  the  same  station.  Her  acquirements  would  not  have 
been  so  remarkable,  which  would  have  been  attended   with  this 
advantage,  that  she  would  have  thought  less  about  them,  and  been 
free  from  that  tinge  of  pedantry  which  b  now  visible  in  her  im* 
tings.     Her  ethics  would  not  have  been  so  trite,  nor  her  wit  so 
laboured*    But  her  talents  would  have  carried  her  equally  far  in 
a  happier  direction.     She  would  have  been  now,  as  she  was  theiv 
one  ot  the  liveliest,  cleverest,  best  informed  women  of  the -age. 
In  vigour,  spirit,  and  originality,  she  was  far^  very  &r  indeed, 
inferior  to  her  incomparaUe  namesake.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 
But  Lad  jiMary  was  so  extraordinary  a  person,  that  she  is  perbapa 
hardly  a'&ur  object  of  comparison.     However,  although  we  hava 
derived  considerable  amusement  from  these  letters,  and  tfaoo^ 
they  have,  as  we  have  already  acknowledged,  inspired  us  wkh  a  for 
Toorable  opinion  as  to  the  talents  of  their  author,  we  bav^  aome 
dbnbls  whether  they  have  quite  body  and  substance  enmigh  for 
jpublicalion.    Mrs*  Montagu  did  not  write  at  one  of  those  distant 
periods  when  a  mere  account  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 
and  a  mere  picture  of  the  state  of  society  as  they  appear  in  a 
^miliar  correspondence,  interest  one  from  their  contrast  with  our 
own  habits  and  manners ;  nor  are  her  letters  sufficiently  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  of  eminent  persons  in  her  own  time,  to 
.^  g^tify  our  curiosity  in  a  different  but  equally  agreeable  manner. 
We  own  that  wc  were  at  first  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  the  little 
notice  that  Mrs.  Moutagu  takes  of  her  illustrious  cotemporaries ; 
and  the  more,  because  it  is  evident  that  she  enjoyed  the  advantage 
'of  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  them. — 
However,  upon  consideration,  it  appears  to  us  that  though  the 
abaencc  of  this  sort  of  information  renders  her  letters  vastly  less 
interesting  now  that  they  are  published  at  an  interval  of  two  gene- 
rations, it  is  no  cause  of  just  blame  to  the  writer.     Her  corres- 
pondents were  just  as  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  the  time  as  herself,  and  it  would  have  been  only  telling  sto- 
ries they  all  knew,  and  delivering  opinions  in  which  they  all 
agreed.    Incidentally,  however,  she  is  sometimes  led  to  speak  of 
the  eminent  persons  of  that  time>  and  firom  the  letters  in  which 
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these  passages  occur,  we  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts.  In  gene* 
rat,  we  shodid  say  that  the  merit  of  her  letters  is  in  an  ini^erse  pro- 
portion to  the  pains  she  takes  with  them.  Those  addressed  (o 
her  husband,  and  to  Gilbert  West,  who  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  her  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends,  are  often  natural,  lively, 
and  agreeable.  Those  to  Ijord  Lyftelton  are  vastly  more  la- 
boured, and  vastly  less  pleasant.  But  those,  fortunately  few  in 
number,  composed  for  the  benefit  of  that  very  learned,  very  excel- 
lent, and  very  tiresome  person,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  once  very 
celebrated,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  whom  she  seems  desirous  to 
dazzle  by  a  prodigious  display  of  wit,  knowledge,  taste,  %  irtue,  and 
piety,  are  the  worst  of  all,  and  indeed  absolutely  unreadable. 

Some  of  her  opinions  upon  subjects  of  literature  are  somewhat 
curious.  She  assigns  the  highest  place  among  the  historical  wri- 
ters of  that  time  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  next  to  Dr.  Robertson  ; 
but  as  to  Mr.  Hume,  she  thinks  his  history  *^  lively  and  entertain- 
ing, but  likely  (she  is  afraid)  to  promote  jacobitism."  She  has  a 
great  contempt  for  Voltaire,  particularly  as  a  philosophical  histo- 
rian, and  she  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  *^  Orphelin  de  la  Chine." 
"  As  the  world  is  fond  of  every  thing  Chinese,  Mons.  Voltaire  has 
given  us  a  Chinese  tragedy,  which  I  would  send  you  if  I  thought 
it  would  entertain  3'ou,  but  I  think  your  good  taste  wouUI  not  be 
pleased  with  a  Chinese  tale  dressed  in  a  French  habit.  I  read  it 
without  any  concern."  Vol.  iv.  p.  7.  What  she  says  of  Boling- 
broke  is  just  and  well  written.  She  is  speaking  of  the  intended 
publication  of  his  posthumous  works.  "  As  to  the  rules  of  con- 
duct to  be  given  by  this  noble  writer,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  such 
as  have  governed  him,  for  should  they  make  us  what  they  left 
him,  virtue  would  be  no  great  gainer;  r.o  le  of  the  boisterous  pas- 
sions of  his  youth  restrained  ;  none  of  the  peevish  or  mischievous 
ones  of  his  old  age  mitigated  or  allayed ;  envy,  ambition,  and 
anger  gnawing  and  burning  in  his  heart  to  the  last."  V.  iii.  p.  179. 
She  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  and  the  goo<l  taste  to  admire^ 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life.  We  transcribe  with 
pleasure  the  passage  in  which  she  mentions  him. 

*^  i  shall  send  you  a  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  hy  Mr. 
Burke,  a  friend  of  mine.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  will  always  suli- 
Fcribe  to  his  system,  but  i  think  you  ^vill  find  liim  an  rWant  and  in&:e- 
nious  writer.  He  is  far  from  the  pert  pedantry  and  assuming  ignorance 
of  mo4lern  witliiigB,  hut  in  conversation  and  in  \\  riling  an  ingenious  and 
ingenuous  man,  modest  and  delicate,  and  on  great  and  serious  subjects 
full  of  that  res|)ect  and  veneration  which  a  good  mind  ami  a  creat  one 
is  sure  to  feel,  while  fools  rush  behind  the  altar  at  which  wise  men 
kneel  aud  pay  mysterious  reverence.*^ 

One  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that  this  great  man  was  always 
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consistent  with  himself^  and  that  Ihe  same  decency  and  worth  iii 
private  life,  the  same  humble  and  deep-rooted  piety  that  adorned 
his  maturer  years,  were  already  characteristic  of  him  at  his  first 
entrance  into  life. 

There  are  inserted  in  this  collection  a  few  letters  from  George, 
Lord  Lyttelton.  They  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
person,  elegant  and  gentlemanlike,  but  they  contain  nothing  mate- 
rial. Two  of  them  are  written  upon  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
and  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty.  The  first  of  these  is 
trul|r  statesmanlike.  The  body  of  the  letter,  written  under  the 
recent  impression  of  the  intelligence  that  had  just  reached  him,  is 
employed  entirely  in  conjectures  as  to  the  duration  of  the  adminis- 
tralion,  and  his  own  continuance  in  office.  **  Certainly  it  is  no 
season  for  an}'  great  changes."  '^  As  to  my  own  situation,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  as  it  is."  It  is  not  till  the  next  day,  in  a  postscript, 
that  he  recollects  the  proper  decorums  on  such  an  occasion,  feels 
**  real  grief  for  the  death  of  his  good  master,"  ^'  hopes  he  is  gone 
to  receive  an  eternal  crown,"  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  most  au- 
thentic forms  of  lamentation. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  describes  the  state  of  things  at  that 
critical  period. 

^^  HiU'Streety  November  5,  1 760.     JVednesday  night* 

'* A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  the  good  Madonna  for  her  last  letter,  which 
eased  my  heart  of  as  mncli  auxiety  as  it  almost  ever  felt  for  the  health 
of  a  friend ;  and,  eiuce  it  has  been  quite  cured  of  ambition,  that  heart 
cnn  hardly  know  much  pleasure  or  paiu  but  iu  its  sensations  for  those 
it  iov<>8.  You  ought  to  value  me  a  little  on  this  account :  for  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture  there  are,  I  believe,  few  hearts  iu  this  state.  Private 
frieudfhips  are  little  thought  of:  all  attention  now  goes  to  political 
conne\ion».  But  those  connexions,  God  be  thanked,  are  not  o^ot- 
sivc  at  present,  being  rather  made  to  guard  against  future  hoetUities, 
thnn  to  begin  any  now.  So,  we  shall  have  peace  at  home,  and  war 
abroad. 

**  If  I  were  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  times,  I  would  transcribe 
into  it  your  character  of 'the  late  king,  and  should  thereby  pay  my  debt 
of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  I  would  only  add  to  it,  that  it  appears  by 
several  wills  he  has  left,  that  he  never  had  been  such  ahoarder  of  trea- 
sure as  was  generally  supposed.  And  of  what  he  had  saved,  this  war 
has  consumed  so  much,  that  he  was  able  to  leave  no  more  to  his  three 
surviving  children  than  thirty  tliousand  pounds  in  e<}ual  proportions, 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  duke  has  i;iveu  up  his  to  his  sisters.  Prin- 
cess Emily  is  to  come  and  live  in  my  brother^s  house,  like  a  private 
woman.  It  is  said  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  will  not  come  to  St. 
James's.  The  great  court  oflicei-s  are  not  yet  settled,  but  1  believe  it 
is  certain  that  Lord  Bute  will  be  continued  groom  of  the  stole,  and 
Lorl  Huntington  master  of  the  horse.  It  was  expected  that  the  latter 
would  rather  have  been  disgraced  than  promoted  to  a  cabinet  otBce ; 
but  in  a  private  audience  he  touched  the  good  nature  of  the  king,  and 
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has  the  benefit  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  tiines,  to  let  nobody 
complain  or  be  discontented.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  how  to  find  an 
equivalent  for  my  Lord  Gower.  Many  changes  are  talked  of  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  as  I  understand  that  nothing  is  fixed,  I  will  not  send  yoa 
conjectures  which  may  be  folsified  b^ore  my  letter  comes  to  you. 
The  vis  imperii  is  supposed  to  be  in  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
Castle  ;  and  I  believe  that  their  vis  unita  would  be  too  strong  for  all 
opposition ;  but  how  long  it  will  continue  tmita  as  much  as  it  is  now, 
or  which  of  them  would  be  most  favoured  by  a  third  power,  if  they  disi^- 
greed,  time  will  show." 

Mrs.  Montagu's  character  of  George  II.  to  which  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  alludes  in  such  flattering  terms,  is  not  ill  written,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  introductory  sentence,  which  is  execrable.  We 
ehall  conclude  by  transcribing  it. 

«  To  Lard  LfftUUon. 

^  Mr  Lord,  Newcastle^  October  3Ut,  1 760. 

"It  would  be  perfect  sacrilege,  and  robl^ng  the  mighty  dead  of 
his  due  rites,  if  one  began  one's  letter  with  any  sul\ject  but  the  loss  of 
our  sovereign ;  on  which  I  condole  with  your  lordship,  in  whom  the 
virtue  of  patriotism,  and  the  antiquated  one  of  loyalty  still  remain.  I 
know  you  had  that  veneration  for  our  late  king,  which  the  justice  and 
prudence  of  his  govemmeot  so  well  deserved.  With  him  our  laws  and 
liberties  were  safe;  he  possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  confidence  of  h(s 
people  and  the  respect  of  foreign  governments ;  an<l  a  certain  steadinettf 
•f  character  made  him  of  great  consequence  in  these  unsettled  times. 
During  his  long  reign  we  never  were  suliject  to  the  insolence  and  ra- 
paciousness  of  favourites,  a  grievance  of  all  others  most  intolerable^ 
when  persons  bom  only  one's  equals,  shall,  by  the  basest  means,  perhaps, 
possess  themselves  of  all  the  strength  of  sovere^  power,  and  keep  th«ir 
fellow  subjects  in  a  dependence  on  illegal  authority,  which  insults  while 
it  subjects,  and  is  more  grievous  to  the  spirits  than  even  to  the  fortimea 
of  freebom  men.  If  we  consider  only  the  evils  we  have  avoided  during 
his  late  m^yesty's  reign,  we  shall  find  abundant  matter  of  gratitude  U>- 
wards  him,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  His  character  would  not  af- 
ford subject  for  epic  poetry,  but  will  look  well  in  the  sober  page  of  Ida- 
tory.  Conscious,  perhaps,  of  this,  he  was  too  little  regardful  of  sdencet 
and  the  fine  arts ;  he  considered  common  sense  as  his  best  panegy- 
rist. The  monarch  whose  qualities  are  brilliant  enough  to  entitle  Uoi 
to  gkMy,  cultivates  the  love  of  the  Mmes,  and  their  handmaid  arts, 
painting,  sculpture,  &c.  sensible  that  they  will  blazon  and  adimi  Ua 
ftmie.**    Vol.  iv.  p.  314. 
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Mademoiselle  de  La  Faydle^  an  Historic  l^ovel^  iUuslratiHgUu 
Manners  and  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Lottis  XIIL  Bg 
Madame  de  Genlis.  First  Atnerican  edition^  revised^  n8k 
additional  notes. 

£The  following  review  has  been  translated  fur  tlic  Analeetie   Magazine,  fim 
L'AmbigUy  a  popular  miscellany  pablished  in  London*  for  May,  lSld>] 

No  name  could  be  more  auspicious  than  that  of  La  Fajfetk  bt 
a  novel.  The  first  work  of  this  nature  which  our  literature  cohM 
boast  was  composed  by  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Princess  of  Cleves  and  Zaida.  The  Princesi  of 
Cleves  is  an  historical  romance. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  ingenious  artifice  of  novelistSy 
who  blend  fancied  events  with  historic  truths ;  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  combination  is  not  without  its  disadvantages ;  and  we  be- 
lieve, according  to  the  principles  of  sound  criticism,  where  the 
merits  of  both  are  in  every  other  respect  equal,  the  pahn  should  be 
given  to  those  novels  which  are  entirely  the  work  of  iraaginafioii* 
Madame  de  Genlis  has  written  several  of  tliis  kind;  howeyery  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  adherence  to  historical  facta  which  b 
exacted  of  romance  writers,  should  not  be  equally  required  ia 
poets. 

The  epic  poet  ia  allowed  to  exaggerate,  and  even  to  misrepre^ 
sent,  historic  truths,  in  order  to  beautify  his  work ;  it  is  even  one 
of  the  positive  laws  of  tlie  epic,  that  its  foundation  should  be  hisH 
torical,  and  yet  that  the  truths  of  history  should  be  veiled  under 
a  brilliant  superstructure  of  ingenious  fiction.     The  same  law  ia 
imposed  upon  the  tragic  muse,  but  with  how  great  a  license?  The 
strictness  of  the  unities,  to  which  the  latter  is  subsenient,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  greatest  privileges.     Critics   declaim   gainst 
romantic  tragedies  and  historical  romances.     It  is  very  true  that 
history  is  not  to  be  learned  either  in  tragedies  or  romances.     The 
famous  novels  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery  are  nothing  more  than 
historical  romances^  in  which  that  young  lady  has  very  genteelly 
burlesqued  Herodotus  and  Livy.   \Se  must  not  believe,  as  some 
critics  appear  to  insinuate,  that  the  historical  romance  is  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  present  day ;  perhaps  they  would  treat  it  with  more 
indulgence  if  they  reflected  that  it  is  by  no  means  new ;  and  after 
all,  what  is  history  in  general  but  romance  ?     And  in  what  walk  of 
literature  ars  the  rights  of  truth  held  so  inviolable^ — are  not  con- 
spiracies agijiist  her  coeval  with  the  first  exercise  of  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  ? 
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There  ia  one  species  of  truth  from  which  the  historical  novel 
should  never  deviate;  to  invent  facts  and  ingeniously  misrepresent 
those  which  exist ;  to  contrive  situations  and  picturesque  scenes, 
are  the  privileges  of  a  writer  who  makes  history  the  foundation  of 
hia  fictions.  But  he  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  depicting  the 
genius  of  the  times  he  would  represent ;  nor  too  faithfully  paint  the 
characteristics  of  the  personages  he  introduces.  It  is  from  neglect 
of  this  principle  that  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  in  her  historical 
romances,  has  made,  as  Boileau  observes,  Cato  a  gallant,  and  Bru- 
tus a  coxcomb.  Madame  de  Genlis  is  incapable  of  such  absurdi« 
ties ;  we  never  read  her  historical  romances  without  regretting  that 
she  displays  in  these  mixed  compositions,  many  of  the  qualifica- 
tions which  constitute  the  great  historian.  She  excels  particularly 
in  portraying  characters,  and  with  wonderful  art  gives  to  every 
age  its  appropriate  colours.  In  her  pages  are  to  be  found  an  ori- 
ginality and  depth  of  thought  which  would  do  honour  to  the*pen  of 
the  most  profound  historian. 

^'  Louis,  still  a  child,  too  deeply  felt  the  queen's  superiority.  It  is 
easy  to  govern  the  weak,  timid  and  reserved,  without  winning  them ; 
but  to  dazzle  is  not  to  enchant.  The  admiration  which  such  charac- 
ters feel,  i»  a  mingled  sentiment  of  astonishment  and  fear,  which,  far 
from  awakening  tenderness,  embarrasses  and  repels  them.  The  queen 
might  have  subjugated  Louis,  but  she  had  no  qualities  which  could  at- 
trai't  bim.  He  admired  her  beauty,  but  her  vivacity  made  him  trem- 
ble.'' 

Is  not  this  observation  equally  new  and  judicious  ?  Those  who 
have  already  read  this  novel,  (and  who  has  not  read  it  ?)  will  per- 
haps be  gratified  by  a  repetition  of  some  of  its  most  striking  pas- 
sages ;  as  the  eye,  after  surveying  a  gallery  of  paintings,  rests 
with  delight  upon  those  which  most  caught  its  admuration.  What 
historian  would  disallow  the  following  portrait  of  Louis  ? 

^  Louis  the  XIII.  was  pious  and  upright:  his  morals  were  unble- 
mished ;  he  had  sensibility,  intellect  and  valour,  and  even  military  ta- 
lents, worthy  of  the  son  of  the  great  Henry.  He  had, however,  none  of 
those  virtues  which  are  essential  to  domestic  felicity ;  he  neglected  hit 
duties  as  a  son,  a  husband,  a  brother  and  a  friend;  and  w:a8  neither  a 
great  prince  nor  a  good  king;  because  in  a  sovereign,  indolence  and 
weakness  are  the  most  dangerous  of  vices ;  as  strength  is  the  most 
necessary  qualification  in  one  who  undertakes  to  carry  a  heavy  bur- 
den. Brought  up  amidst  commotions  and  factions,  Louis  knew  nothing 
of  royalty  but  its  embarrassments  and  its  shackles :  in  the  supreme  au- 
thority he  beheld  nothing  but  the  anxieties  of  superintendence,  and 
the  fatigue  of  command.  He  had  had  a  bad  education,  and  having 
attained  the  age  when  its  defects  might  have  been  repaired  by  indus- 
tcy  and  reflection,  he  nustook  his  ignonuice  for  incapacity.    Those 
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who  were  defiirous  of  ^Verning  in  his  name,  took  good  care  to  en- 
courage this  idea;  which,  moreover,  fumiBhed  an  excuse  for  his  indo- 
lence :  for  it  was  easier  to  distrust  his  own  abilities,  than  to  conquer 
his  antipathy  to  exertion.  The  renown  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the 
aclmiration  with  which  his  memory  was  stijl  cherished,  rather  depress- 
ed than  excited  liis  emulation.  The  most  illustrious  models  are  not 
always  the  most  useful.  They  extinguish  the  hope  of  pre-enunence» 
which  is  the  spark  at  which  enthusiasm  kindles." 

The  sane  brilliant  powers  of  the  pencil  shine  in  the  fonowing 
picture  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  whose  name  is  found  in  all 
the  annals  of  intrigue  of  that  age. 

^*  The  Duchess  de  Cheyrense  is  the  heroine  of  intriguers,  for  she 
does  not  love  intrigue  from  cupidity,  nor  even  from  ambition,  but  from 
a  pure  love  of  agitation,  bustle,  and  the  events  to  which  she  gives  rise- 
in  short,  for  intrigue  itself.  What  pleases  her  most  is,  not  the  success 
of  an  undertaking,  but  the  pleasure  of  engaging  in  a  mysterious  afiair, 
and  conducting  it  with  skill ;  tlic  glory  of  inventing  the  springs  of  a 
complicated  machine,  and  comniunicatiug  to  them  a  rapid  and  conti- 
nual motion.  Hence  she  was  more  brilliant,  and  iiecidedly  happier  in 
disgrace  and  exile,  than  she  is  here,  because  she  was  then  intriguing 
for  her  return :  but  now  that  she  is  in  her  own  country,  and  thoroughly 
reinstated  in  favour,  she  droops  and  languishes:  the  vigilance  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu  renders  all  her  intrigue  fruitless ;  conspiracies  are  ex- 
hausted, and  tliere  is  notliing  now  to  be  done,  either  on  a  grand  scale, 
or  in  a  minor  department,  and  a!l  intriguers,  except  those  of  the  cardi- 
mtl's  party,  are  Uirowu  into  conf^ternation,  disconcerted,  discouraged, 
and  overwhelmed  with  apathy." 

I  shall  only  add  the  following  stroke  from  the  picture  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  which  appears  to  me  exquisite. 

^  There  arc  qualities  wliich  we  perceive  at  a  first  interview,  and  oth- 
ers which  it  requires  penetration  and  a  long  intercourse  to  discover. 
Every  one  is  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  fine  day ;  but  it  is  only 
after  some  time  that  the  gcnicil  influence  of  a  healthy  climate  and  pure 
atmosphere  can  be  fully  felt.  Thus  it  was  with  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  Mademobclle  de  La  Fayette :  no  shadow,  no  contrast,  cAU«ed 
one  to  appear  brighter  than  another:  it  was  impossible  not  to  think 
Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  charming  and  accomplished,  but  it  re- 
qtiired  time  and  a  s:reat  deal  of  penetration  to  discover  the  full  extent 
of  her  superiority.*- 

These  passages,  and  several  more  which  we  «hall  not  here  trans- 
cribe, such  as  those  in  which  the  author  so  profoundly  analyzes 
and  paints  with  such  rapidity  of  pencil,  tJie  deep  policy  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  added  to  an  infinite  number  of  views,  outlines  and 
ideas  ipbborately  e^^lained,  which  sparkle  through  the  whole 
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work,  exhibit  a  genius  infinitely  above  the  species  of  writin*;,  in 
which  the  fertile  imagination  anil  flowing  pen  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lia  delight  to  sport.  Beauties  such  as  these  would  do  honour  to 
compositions  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  she  gives  to  productions 
frivolous  in  themselves,  and  apparently  intended  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  idle  hour,  an  interest  and  importance  really  literary.-— 
The  novel  form  is  only  a  frame  in  which  Madame  de  Oenlis  seta 
the  portraits  of  history,  the  treasures  of  an  observing  mind,  and  the 
riches  of  a  style  at  once  flexible  and  energetic. 

But  to  consider  this  work  only  with  regard  to  its  merits  as  a 
novel:  with  whatever  other  defects  it  may  be  reproached,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  success  of  the  author  in  triumphing 
over  many  difficulties ;  in  the  subject  given,  all  the  successive 
situations  that  were  to  unfold  the  two  principal  characters,  were 
almost  so  many  problems  to  resolve,  and  it  required  great  obser- 
vation and  ingenuity  to  arrange  them  suitably. 

Let  us  follow  the  thread  of  the  story,  leaving  out  the  two  epi- 
sodes with  which  it  is  adorned. 

Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette,  educated  by  an  aunt,  the  Countess 
de  Bregi,  who  was  herself  strongly  tinctured  with  romance,  waa 
of  course  never  to  bestow  her  heart  and  hand  except  upon  a 
man  of  extraordinary  merit,  a  great  man — ^all  mediocrity  was  to' 
be  held  in  disdain :  however,  she  is  called  to  the  court  of  Louis 
Xllf .  and  fate  determines  that  the  king,  who  was  so  far  from  th« 
ideas  of  perfection  with  which  the  imagination  of  Mademoiselle 
de  La  Fayette  glowed,  should  distinguish  her.  She  despises  and 
almost  hates  the  king  before  she  knows  him.  The  Marchioness 
de  Beaumont,  one  of  the  friends  with  whom  her  intimacy  had 
begun  at  the  convent,  and  who,  as  well  as  herself,  is  attached  to  the 
court,  prepares  her  heart  for  the  impressions  it  is  to  receive.  The 
king,  to  whom  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented, sees  her  in  bne  of  those  afiecting  situations  which 
heighten  the  native  attractions  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Nothing 
con  be  more  touching  than  the  picture  of  Louis  the  XIII.  meeting 
with  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  whilst  slie  is 
engaged  in  the  most  sublime  functions  of  charity,  in  administering 
relief  to  the  invalids  of  that  hospital.  The  king  was  on  the  point 
of  departing  to  flght  and  expel  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  Cor* 
bie.  He  was  therefore  seen  by  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette 
under  the  most  favourable  aspect,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  ingenious 
author  gives  the  rough  draught  of  their  loves.  The  return  of  the 
conquering  king  only  ser\'es  to  increase  the  sentiments  of  Made- 
moiselle de  La  Fayette  towards  him,  and  she  is  more  than  ever 
persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  great  king  of  the  tri- 
umphant prince.  She  goes  with  him  to  the  representation  of  the 
Cid^  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  interesting  scenes  of  the 
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novel.  Until  then  nothing  had  disturbed  the  progress  of  this 
growing  passion ;  but  very  soon  the  Count  de  Melbraye,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  addresses  Mademoiselle  de  La 
Fayette ;  she  rejects  him,  and  the  minister  on  this  occasion  pro- 
cures an  interview  with  her,  in  which  he  entirely  throws  off  the 
mask.  Convinced  of  the  passion  of  the  king,  and  enraged  that 
he  could  not  make  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  the  tool  of  his  in- 
trigues, he  seeks  to  destroy  her  by  awakening  the  jealousy  of  the 
prince.  He  informs  Louis  the  XIII.  that  she  whom  he  loves  ^s 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  widi  the  Count  de  Soissons;  but  the  king 
discovers  that  the  interviews  which  had  been  reported  to  him,  are 
only  another  proof  of  the  exalted  virtues  of  Mademoiselle  de  La 
Fayette.  His  passion  increases— deeds  of  humanity  performed 
together  heighten  their  mutual  flame :  the  first  use  that  Mademm- 
selle  de  La  Fayette  makes  of  her  influence  over  the  king  is  in  (a- 
vour  of  the  queen,  to  whom  she  endeavours  to  lead  the  heart  oi 
her  husband.  The  most  delicate  situations,  the  most  interesting 
pictures,  now  multiply.  The  king  gives  a  mysterious /if/e  to  the 
object  of  his  passion,  and  a  song  is  composed  for  the  occasioOj 
which  shows  the  character  of  the  fete. 

We  will  here  briefly  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  scene 
of  the  Alibcy  de  Longchamp  during  the  storm,  that  of  the  confine- 
ment  of  the  queen,  the  progress  and  height  of  the  king's  passion, 
and  the  catastrophe  of  the  story.  What  truth  of  detail,  what  de* 
licate  touches !  What  a  picture  is  that  in  which  Louis  the  XUI. 
determines  to  be  a  priest,  when  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  be- 
comes a  nun !  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  Madame  de 
Genlis  has  nowhere  exhibited  such  talents  as  in  this  las^  work, 
because  she  has  never  before  had  such  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing such  sagacity  and  skill  in  making  the  circumstances  which  un- 
fold her  characters,  flow  naturally  from  the  qualities  with  which  she 
has  represented  them.  We  shall  not,  however,  defend  the  length 
of  the  episodes  she  introduces,  but  will  only  observe,  that,  to  the 
tender  interest  they  excite,  they  add  the  merit  of  contributing  to 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  in  assisting  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  which  the  author  would  transport  him.  We 
venture  to  affirm,  that  this  novel  is  one  of  those  productions 
which  will  be  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mind 
the  reader  possesses,  and  in  proportion  as  that  mind  has  been  cul- 
tivated. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Samuel  Adams  is  a  name  which,  in  New  England,  has  been 
for  more  than  thirty  years  the  regular  watchword  of  (actiony  and 
the  constant  theme  of  popular  eulogy  and  invective. 

When  it  unhappily  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  character  of  the  very 
first  order  of  excellence,  thus  to  become  the  property  of  a  party, 
and  to  have  his  name  associated  with  that  miserable  round  of  com- 
monplace phrases  which  supplies  the  underling  politician  with 
liis .  argument  and  his  declamation,  so  unnatural  is  this  associa- 
tion, that  as  soon  as  envy  and  interest  have  ceased  to  operate  upon 
the  public  mind,  the  fame  of  the  patriot  or  the  hero  is  reclaimed 
from  these  base  uses,  and  becomes  the  glorious  possession  of  his 
country  and  of  the  civilized  world.  All  the  caluiimies  and  mis- 
representations of  the  time  then  die  away,  together  with  the  ma- 
lignant passions  that  gave  them  birth ;  or  if  haply  they  survive, 
they  are  remembered  but  to  give  greater  lustre  to  the  virtue  which 
has  triumphed  over  them,  like  those  loweruig  clouds  which  for  a 
time  obscure  the  face  of  the  sun  as  he  holds  his  course  through 
the  heavens,  but  just  as  he  sets  in  night  break  from  around  him  and 
serve  but  to  reflect  and  prolong  his  glories. 

But  the  reputation  of  secondary  and  inferior  men,  when  thus 
elevated  into  fame  by  party  violence,  almost  universally  experien- 
ces a  very  difTerent  fate.  Th^ir  characters  arc  seldom  justly  esti- 
mated even  by  posterity,  and  they  continue  to  be  seen  through 
the  mist  which  faction  has  raised  around  them,  sometimes  magnified 
into  heroes  and  sages,  and  sometimes,  with  almost  equal  incorrect- 
ness, distorted  and  duuinishcd  into  provincial  demagogues  and  petty 
intriguers.  So  great  a  portion  of  their  reputation  arises  from  adven- 
titious circumstances,  from  situation,  titles,  public  honours,  politic 
cal  zeal,  or  party  management,  that  it  is  at  last  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  the  substance  from  the  trappings  which  invest  it.  Every 
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sect,  religious  or  political,  ia  anxious  to  keep  up  the  Gsune  of  their 
catalogue  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  when  no 
counteracting  cause  of  this  nature  operates  to  restrain  it,  there  ii 
a  natural  propensity  in  mankind  to  pluck  away  all  these  borrowed 
honours,  until  at  length,  having  detected  so  much  exaggeration,  we 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  whole  is  trick  and  imposture. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  SamuelAdams  affords  a  very  atri* 
king  example,  and  it  is  but  doing  bare  justice  to  the  memory  of  an 
honest,  and  in  many  respects  a  very  able  man,  to  endeavouTy  by  a 
dispassionate  view  of  his  character  and  public  services,  to  rescue 
his  fame,  at  once,  from  idle  exaggeration  and  unmerited  obloquy. 

Samuel  Adams  was  born  in  Boston,  September  27, 1722.  His 
family,  which  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England,  was  respectable,  but  neither  wealthy  nor  at  that  time  dis- 
tinguished in  society.  He  was  originally  destined  by  his  parents 
for  the  church,  and  his  education  was  conducted  with  a  view  to 
that  profession.  After  passing  through  the  usual  academic  course 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Harvard  College  in  1740,  and 
in  1 743  that  of  A.M.;  when,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  that 
college,  which  retained  many  of  the  forms  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, he  proposed  as  his  thesin,  and  defended  the  affirmative  of  the 
tjuestion,  *'  whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved." 
Thus  early  had  bis  mind  taken  its  bent,  and  formed  that  system  of 
political  opinions  to  which  he  uniformly  and  zealously  adhered 
throughout  life,  and  which  he  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  re- 
duce into  practice. 

His  attainments  in  general  knowledge  appear  to  have  been  re- 
spectable, although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  himself 
either  to  literature  or  science  with  any  very  great  ardour.  But  the 
favouiite  employment  of  his  youth  was  the  study  of  theokqgTi 
,  which  he  pursued  with  much  industry,  upon  the  plan  of  the  syste- 
matic bodies  of  divinity  of  the  old  school,  and  he  embraced  with 
great  zeal  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  in  Uieii  nio^t  unadulterated  form. 
IJe  was  equally  zealous  in  support  of  the  plan  of  church  govcnunent 
and  discipline,  established  by  the  con^regationulists  or  independent! 
of  the  first  generation  of  New  England :  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  plaffovm  of  iJie  New  England  churchej},  together 
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with  the  Wcsfminster  assembly's  shorter  catechism,  contained 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  established  discipline  and  doctrine 
of  any  christian  church. 

His  warm  attachment  to  these  doctrines,  naturally  led  to  rene* 
ration  of  the  characters  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  champions  of  his  peculiar  creed,  and  predisposed  him  to 
the  adoption  of  their  political  as  well  as  religious  opinions. 

Thus,  he  became  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sturdy 
republicanism,  the  uncompromising  principle,  the  sober  gravity, 
and  the  severe  simplicity  of  manners,  which  characterized  the  En- 
^ish  puritans  of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  Of  these, 
and  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  England,  he  never  spoke  but 
with  the  greatest  reverence. 

At  the  period  at  which  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  the  provincial  governments  were  continually  agitated  by 
contests  between  their  governors  and  other  officers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  assemblies,  which  were  the  im« 
mediate  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  colonies.     There 
could  be  no  question  in  Mr.  Adams's  mind  as  to  the  side  which  he 
aliould  take  in  these  controversies,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  love 
of  political  discussion  and  party  warfare  diverted  him  from  his 
original  intention  of  entering  into  the  ministry ;  at  least,  no  other 
reason  can  now  be  traced  for  his  not  pursuing  a  profession  other- 
wise so  congenial  to  all  his  habits  and  modes  of  thinking.  Without 
any  regular  pursuit,  or  settled  mode  of  maintenance,  he  supported 
himself  for  many  years  partly  by  petty  traffic  and  partly  by  ihp 
small  perquisites  of  the  office  of  tax-gatherer  in  his  native  town^ 
to  which  humble  employment  his  political  adversaries  in  after  life 
freqaently  alluded,  by  styling  him  Samuel  the  Publican.   But  his 
political  zeal  predominated  over  every  other  consideration  of  ante- 
lest  or  of  prudence.     He  engaged  ]irarmly  in  all  the  disputes 
which  successively  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
ind  on  every  occasion  opposed  the  provincial  government,  both 
as  a  declaimer  in  the  town  meetings  and  other  popular  assemblies, 
Qd  as  a  writer  in  the  public  prints.     His  own  affairs  were  now 
h*|    neglected  to  attend  to  those  of  the  public,  and  he  became  enibar- 
ussed  with  debts.     One  of  his  biogiraphers*'  candidly  confesses 

*  Dr.  Eltiot.    Biographieal  Dictionary  of  New  EDglttid. 
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that  Mr.  Adams  ^*  was  ill  qualified  to  fill  an  oflSce  which  required 
constant  attention  to  pecuniary  matters,  and  his  soul  being  bent  on 
politics,  he  passed  more  time  in  talking;  against  Great  Britain  than 
in  collecting  the  sums  due  to  the  town."     But  he  had  now  become 
too  useful  to  the  whig  party  to  be  suffered  to  sink  under  these 
embarrassments,  and  his  personal  friends,  aided    by  the  more 
wealthy  supporters  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  so  zealous  and 
important  a  partisan,  relieved  him  by  their  contributions  from 
these  difficulties.     His  general  acquaintance  among  the  people, 
particularly  the  substantial  mechanics  and  shipwrights,  residing  in 
the  north  end  of  Boston,  together  with  the  reputation  which  he 
gained  by  his  boldness  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  and  tea  tax,  at 
length  acquired  him  great  popularity,  and  he  became  the  ostensible, 
and  on  many  occasions,  the  efficient  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
town  of  Boston.     In  1 765  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representa- 
tives from  Boston  in  the  general  court  or  legislature  of  Massacho- 
setts.     In   this  station  he  remained  until  1774,  being  regularly 
annually  re-elected  for  nine  years,  a  period  which  includes  a  very 
eventful  and  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  American  liberty, 
during  the  whole  of  which,  the  provincial  assembly  of  MaBsaeln- 
setts  sustained  a  daring  and  highly  distinguished  part.     In  tiiii 
body  Mr.  Adams  was  remarkable  as  well  for  his  political  and  par- 
liamentary talents,  as  for  his  zeal  and  hardihood  in  opposition  to 
the  claims,  the  arts,  and  the  menaces  of  the  royal  gpveromeDt. 
While  others  were  contented  with  aiming  merely  at  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  continued  to  make  their  speculative  distinctions  between 
liberty  and  independence,  his  endeavours  were  directed  towards 
widening  the  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies^ 
and  urging  on  their  speedy  and  complete  separation.     Indeed,  be 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  first  who  dared  to  speak. 
boldly  and  openly  on  the  subject  of  the  independence  of 
country. 

While  a  member  of  the  general  court  he  was  frequently 
ployed  on  committees  to  draft  reports,  addresses,  protests,  and 
other  public  papers  of  that  nature,  in  the  performance  of  which 
duty  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  rapidity  and  correctness 
of  composition,  a  qualification  probably  much  more  rare  at  that  time 
than  it  is  at  present,  when  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  authorship  ha?e 
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become  familiar  to  every  reader  of  newspapers  and  magasines,  and 
the  man  who  has  any  ideas  worth  conveying  to  the  world,  ia 
seldom  much  at  a  loss  for  the  choice  of  words  or  the  construction 
of  sentences. 

Though  thus  busily  engaged  in  public  life,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  scenes  of  his  former  activity,  but  continued  to  mix  much  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  to  animate  them  by  his  bold  and 
forcible  harangues.  One  brief  specimen  of  his  eloquence  at  this 
period,  which  has  been  hitherto  preserved  only  by  tradition,  as  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man,  is  well  worthy  of  being 
embodied  into  a  less  perishable  form. 

A  town  meeting  of  Boston  had  been  called  at  the  old  sotUh 
meeting-house^  in  consequence  of  some  new  aggression  upon  the 
rights  of  {he  people.     The  diiferent  orators  of  the  whig  party  had 
ui  turn  addressed  the  meeting,  loud  in  complaint  and  accusation, 
but  guarded  and  cautious  on  every  point  which  might  look  like  an 
approach  towards  treasonable  expressions,  or  direct  exhortations 
to  resistance.  Adams  had  placed  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  sat  qui- 
etly listening  to  all  their  harangues;  at  length  he  rose  and  made  a 
Sew  brief  remarks,  which  he  wound  up  with  the  following  pithy  apo* 
logue.     '^  A  Grecian  philosopher  who  was  lying  asleep  on  the 
grass,  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  bite  of  some  animal  on  the  palooi 
of  his  hand.    He  closed  his  hand  suddenly  as  he  awoke,  and  found 
that  he  had  caught  in  it  a  small  field-mouse.     As  he  was  examin* 
log  the  little  animal  which  had  dared  to  attack  him,  it  bit  him  unex- 
pectedly a  second  time ;  he  dropped  it,  and  it  made  its  escape* 
Now,  fellow  citizens,  what  think  you  was  the  reflection  which  this 
trifling  circumstance  gave  birth  to  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher. 
It   was  this ;   that  there  is  no  animal,  however  weak  and  con* 
temptible,  which  cannot  defend  its  own  liberty,  if  it  will  onlyjight 
for  it." 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  somewhere  about  this 
time,  an  ineflfectual  attempt  was  made  by  the  public  agents  of  the 
British  government  to  buy  him  over  to  the  royal  party,  or  at  least 
to  bribe  him  to  silence.  In  one  of  Governor  Hutchinson's  intercept* 
ed  letters,  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  British  cabinet,  in  an* 
iver  to  the  inquiry  why  Mr.  Adams  was  not  purchased  over  from 
his  opposition  by  an  office  or  pension,  he  replies,  in  the  language  of 
a  veteran  politician,  so  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  btrigue  and  cor* 
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ruption  as  to  have  become  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  mc^ 
tives  of  a  plain  honest  man,  that  "  Such  is  the  obstinacy  and 
inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  never  can  be  conciliated 
hy  any  ofBce  or  gift  whatever." 

In  1 774  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  con- 
tinental congress,  and  in  the  same  year,  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  which  office  he  discharged  by  deputy  while  at- 
tending to  bis  public  duties  in  congress.  At  length  the  battle  of 
Lexington  applied  the  spark  to  that  mass  of  combustible  matter 
which  had  been  so  long  accumulating,  and  the  whole  land  waa  at 
once  in  flames.  Mr.  Adams  now  became  the  popular  favourite 
throughout  the  state,  and  was  generally  known  in  his  own  party 
by  the  name  of  the  patriot  Samuel  Adams  ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1775,  General  Gage  issued  his  proclamation  oflering  par- 
don to  all  the  <*  rebels"  excepting  only  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock,  whose  oflences,  he  declares,  ^^  are  of  too  flagitkniB  a 
nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  condign  pnaiab- 
ment." 

Being  thus  officially  denounced,  his  reputation  as  a  patriot  was 
still  more  widely  diffused  throughout  the  confederation,  and  he 
entered  with  more  dignity  and  weight  of  character  upon  that  broad 
field  of  action  which  was  now  opened  to  him. 

He  sat  in  tlie  continental  congress  when  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence was  made,  and  urged  and  supported  that  meaanre 
with  great  zeal.  He  was  also  very  efficient  in  framing  and  adjust- 
ing the  articles  of  the  first  confederation,  to  which,  although  they 
were  adapted  merely  to  a  temporary  purpose,  he  was  always  much 
attached,  and  seemed  to  think  them  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of 
national  government 

In  this  station  he  continued  to  represent  his  native  state  duriqg 
the  most  important  and  doubtful  period  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
test, and  entered  with  his  usual  industry  and  zeal  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  public  business.  Either  from  motives  of  personal  dislike, 
or  from  reasons  of  political  expediency,  or,  as  is  yet  perhaps  a 
more  probable  as  well  as  a  more  charitable  supposition,  from  hia 
principles  of  thorough  going  democracy,  he  opposed,  and  endea- 
voured to  counteract,  the  influence  of  General  Washington,  and 
seemed  desirous  to  reduce  him  from  his  rank  of  comnuuider  in 
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cluef  to  the  level  of  the  other  generals,  and  to  place  him  under  the 
more  immedjate  control  of  congress. 

In  1779  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  sat 
at  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  the  succeeding  spring, 
by  which  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
was  framed.  Here  he  was  eminently  useful,  from  his  long  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  local 
interests  and  feelings. 

We  may  perhaps  trace  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adams's  peculiar 
political  views  upon  this  body,  by  several  phrases  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  indicate  a  cautious  jealousy  of  the  independence,  even, 
of  the  annually  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
in  that  provision  for  so  large  a  representation  in  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  as  is  now  found  to  be  a  very  serious  pub- 
lic evil.''^ 

This  constitution  bears  evident  marks  of  greater  deliberation 
and  study,  and  is  drawn  up  with  a  more  formal  arrangement  and 
division  of  the  political  powers,  together  with  a  greater  minuteness 
of  detail,  than  appear  in  any  other  of  our  state  constitutions.      It 
id  however  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  politics  that  in 
all  our  eighteen  several  forms  of  local  government,  framed  by  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people  for  the  use  of  states,  dif- 
fering widely  in  situation,  in  manners,  and  in  population,  where  a 
merely  speculative  reasoner  might  naturally  have  expected  to  have 
found  almost  as  many  different  forms  and  modifications  of  repub- 
licanism, and  to  have  seen  a  practical  exemplification  of  some  of 
those  beautiful  theoretical  schemes  of  polity,  which  Plato,  More, 
Harrington,  Hume,  and  a  host  of  other  philosophers  have  de- 
lighted in  forming,  the  fact  is  completely  the  reverse,  and  ail  these 
independent  bodies  appear  without  concert  to  have  come  to  nearly 
the  saijiu  conclusion,  and  to  have  invariably  adopted  almost  the 
same  plan  of  representative  democracy. 

Whether  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  altogether,  from  the  self 
eTident  superiority  of  this  particular  form  of  civil  policy,  or  more 
probably  by  the  truth,  that  our  legislators  finding  the  habits  of  the 
people  ahcady  in  a  great  degree  formed  to  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment, their  practical  good  sense  taught  them  not  to  risk  certain  and 
easily  attainable  good  by  any  effort  at  theoretical  perfection,  pre- 

*  The  liouie  of  represenUtiYes  in  Muneliuaettf,  Iim  for  «eTenU  jears  eoosiated 
of  new  600  members. 
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lente  a  qaentioii  not  unworthy  the  consideration  of  the  phikMopBo 
«al  politician.  Bot  this  is  a  forbidden  field  of  speculation,  and  te 
biographer  must  return  to  his  humbler  task. 

When  the  new  state  government  was  organized,  in  1 78Q,  be  wai 
elected  a  senator  from  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  upon  the  mee^ 
ing  of  the  legislature  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate,  and  cm: 
tinned  to  fill  this  station  for  several  years.  While  in  this  post  m 
insurrection  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Shay's  rebeUkM^' ' 
broke  out  in  the  western  counties  of  the  state,  and  soon  rose  .to 
such  a  height,  as  almost  threatened  the  subversion  of  the  govepih 
ment 

Very  decided  and  energetic  measures  were  immediately  tafcet  \ 
to  suppress  these  commotions,  and  while  General  Lincoln  WM 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  state,. Mr.  Adams 
was  deputed  as  the  representative  of  the  civil  authority,  and  ht 
conducted  himself  in  discharge  of  this  duty  with  dignity,  abi|^ 
ty,  and  firmness.  **  It  was  his  constant  declaration,"  says  Dfw 
Elliot,  *^  that  republics  could  exist  only  by  submission  to  the  laws, 
and  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  put  in  force  against  all  oppositioihU 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  hitherto  placed  him  in  aclm 
opposition  to  the  ruling  powers,  but  this  transaction  displayed  bii 
character  in  a  new  light,  and  suflSciently  proved  that  he  ^  owaot 
not  license,  when  he  cried  liberty." 

Shortly  after,  the  new  federal  constitution  was  proposed  to  Ae 
consideration  of  the  states,  and  he  sat  as  one  of  the  twelve  rept^ 
sentatives  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  convention  called  by  tba 
state  of  Massachoietts  for  that  purpose.  He  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  national  question,  a  mind  experienced 
and  adroit  b  the  detail  of  practical  politics,  but  unfortunate^ 
little  liberaliied  by  general  study  or  philosophical  speculatioiH 
and  perhaps  too  nnich  filled  by  narrow  jealousies  and  fears  of  all 
powers  not  exercbed  by  the  peqde  themselves,  or  their  most  ioK 
mediate  representatives.  Hence  it  appeared  to  him  that  in  fbe 
new  constitutkm  too  much  was  surrendered  by  the  state  aow» 
reignties  to  the  general  government,  and  m  particular  that  too  mock 
power  was  mtmsted  to  the  federal  executive  and  judiciary  depsi^ 
ments.  He  bad  exprsascd  these  opinions  without  reserve  bitam 
bis  elactieii  to  the  cwvenliQii,  bot  as  his  eoBstituents  werelo 
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fal  setlfHn  for  the  neir  constitaf  km,  after  some  faint  exerf km*  fai 

jgMre  way  to  the  cnrrent  of  public  opinion,  and  although  ifsuallj 

m  kmg  and  frequent  speaker  in  deliberative  bodies,  he  now  gene* 

rally  contented  himself  with  a  silent  vote,  and  finally  voted,  thoi^h 

reluctantly,  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  form  of  government ;  first, 

liowever,  proposing  several  amendments,  the  most  important  of 

irhich,  viz.  the  repeal  of  that  article  which  subjected  the  states  in 

Aeir  corporate  capacity  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 

has  since  been  adopted.     From  this  time  he  was  reg^ed  as  a 

leader  of  the  party  then  denominated  anJtiftderal^  many  of  whom 

I    disliked  that  mixture  of  aristocracy  which   they  conceived  to 

B.^bxist  in  our  own  constitution,  and  looked  with  pleasure  upon  what 

[    *Aey  deemed  the  purer  repuMicanism  springing  up  in  France. 

The  state  of  parties  which  succeeded  must  be  too  fresh  in  the 

aoetnory  of  most  of  our  readers  to  need  farther  explanatkm ;  and  it  n 

fiir  firom  the  widi  of  the  writer  to  stir  up  any  of  the  expiring  en^ 

bers  of  party.    While  every  thing  else  around  us  is  convulsed  by 

ihe  violence  of  party  spirit,  the  peaceful  domain  of  literature  at  least, 

should  preserve  its  sacred  neutrality,  and  afibrd  one  place  of 

telbge  and  calm  repose  to  the  mind  wearied  by  the  clamour,  aiad 

fevered  with  the  bickerings  and  animosities  of  faction. 

During  the  remainder  of  hb  life,  Mr.  Adams  uniformly  adhered  to 
that  party  which  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Washington  and  Adams 
ttdministratwn,  and  afterwards  supported  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and 
lie  gave  bis  lud  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  not  oiily  by  the 
dbrect  influence  of  his  character  and  stationy  but  aho  by  his  con- 
versatkm,  and  in  some  instances  by  hiftSW^ 

lo  1789  he  waa  elected  lieutenant  ■|pfBniori'te''frhich  honounH 
Me,lhongh  by  no  means  important  stam^lie  Was  anniikUy  re-elected 
onffl  1794,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hancock,  he  was  elected 
ipvemor  of  the  state.  He  contiBned  in  the  peaceful  routine  of 
4e  ordinary  duties  of  this  statfoo  ier  three  years,  until  the  increa- 
wm%  infirmities  of  advanced  age  oUiged  him  to  withdraw  from 
fubKclife.  He  lived  in  retirenient  for  about  sa  years' in  the  fuH 
jpescision  of  his  focnhies,  and  died  m  Am  fidt^  of  Us  youth,  Oc- 
4iber  2d,  1803,  in  the  a^  year  of  fan  age. 
.  Acoording  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  liifc*;pe—trji,  he  married 
Mrijinlifo.    Foaaenedof  ooJMmdilMjiirfiiaeiaiid  withoata 
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profemioD,  he  maintained  his  family  chiefly  by  the  salariei 
emoluments  of  public  office,  no  very  abundant  source  of  wmUkf 
in  any  part  of  our  country,  and  least  of  all  in  New  Ein^and^^-^ 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  1^  was  poor,  until  at  a  late 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  alSUcting  event  of  the  death  of  iB 
only  son,  he  acquired  a  decent  competency.  His  domeslk* 
econo  my,  though  extreniely  plain,  was  by  no  means  sordid,  and  Us 
whole  system  of  life  exhibited  a  fair  specimen  of  the  genttiBeoU*' 
fashioned  iVen^Eiigknil  fium.  \ 

Amidst  that  general  refinement  of  manners,  that  increaae  «f 
luxurious  habits,  and  that  gradual  laxity  and  diversity  of  reHgim 
faith  attendant  upon  wealth  and  coounercial  mtercourse,  SaaMdy| 
Adams  retained  all  the  primitive  character  of  the  veneraUe  ftoh 
tan  forefathers  of  New  England. 

'  He  was  very  attentive  to  all  the  external  fcNrms  and  ordinaBen 
of  religion,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  thhik  that  his  profession 
was  sincere. 

Though  poor  he  possessed  a  lofty  and  incorruptible  spirit,  and 
looked  with  disregard  upon  riches,  if  not  with  contempt;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  that  reputetioii  and  p9* ' 
pulaf  influence  were  the  great  objects  of  his  ambition. 

His  private  morals  were  pure,  his  manners  grave  and  aosterey 
and  his  conversation,  which  generally  turned  on  public  characten 
and  events,  bold,  decided,  and  sometimes  coarse.  Besides  the 
occurrences  of  the  passing  day,  he  is  said  to  have  had  three  topica 
of  conversation  cm  which  he  delighted  to  expatiate,  and  to 'have 
always  dwelt  upoa  with  great  earnestness,  British  oppresstOH,  the 
manners,  laws,  and  cnstoma  of  New  England,  and  the  hnportance 
to  every  reptiUican  government  of  public  schools  for  the  inatrao^ 
tion  of  the  nkole  populatioa  of  the  state. 

He  was  not  a  politician  of  very  eahrged  or  liberal  views,  rather 
an  able,  than  a  great  man,  and  perhaps  more  of  a  demagogue  than 
a  statesman.  Skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
adroit  in  the  management  of  popular  prejudices  and  feelings,  these 
qualities,  added  to  his  powen  of  public  speaking,  gave  him  an  ubp 
exampled  weight  of  influence  in  his  native  state,  and  particularly 
in  the  town  of  Boston*  But  his  eloquence  was  exclusively  adapted 
to  the  tatsteof  alown  meetnq^and  hia  system  of  politics  was  formed 
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upon  the  narrow  scale  of  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  and  little  fitted 
for  directing  the  great  concerns  of  a  rising  empire.  His  character  as 
a  statesman,  it  must  therefore  be  confessed,  is  not  of  the  very  first 
order  of  excellence;  but  the  cause  of  American  independence 
owes  much  to  his  zeal  and  intrepidity.  Although  a  dexterous,  he 
was  certainly  not  a  profligate  party-leader,  and  when  he  is  placed 
in  comparison  with  those  simidars  of  patriotism,  the  politicians 
of  expediency  and  mtrigue,  his  love  of  liberty,  his  sincerity,  hia 
honesty,  and  his  consistency  of  character,  raise  him  into  dignity^ 
in  spite  of  the  comparative  mediocrity  of  hia  talents,  and  the  nar* 
rowness  of  his  views. 

The  consideration  of  the  character  of  Samuel  Adams,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  uncommon  degree  of  popularity  which 
his  name,  in  spite  of  party  misrepresentations,  has  now  obtained 
in  this  country,  may  suggest  an  important  moral  lesson  to  those  of 
our  youth,  whom  a  generous  ambition  incites  to  seek  the  temfrie  of 
glory  through  the  thorny  paths  of  political  strife.  Let  them  conn 
pare  him  with  men  confessedly  very  far  his  superiors  in  every  gift 
of  intellect,  of  education,  and  of  fortune— with  those  who  have 
governed  empires,  and  swayed  the  fate  of  nations— the  Mazarines, 
the  Bolingbrokes,  and  the  Mirabeaus,  who  crowd  the  page  of  his- 
tory ;  and  then,  let  them  consider  how  poor  and  how  limited  is 
the  fame  of  these  venal  and  selfish  politicians,  when  placed  in  com« 
petition  with  that  of  this  humble  patriot.  The  memory  of  these 
brilliant  and  accomplished  men,  tarnished  as  it  is  by  the  history: 
of  their  profligacy,  their  corruption,  and  their  crimes,  is  preserved 
only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  politicians  and  scholars,  while  the 
name  of  Samuel  Adams  is  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  hh 
country,  and  repeated  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  the  meanest 
citizens  of  a  free  state. 

V. 
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OdeSf  Naval  Songs^  and  other  occasioiiuU  Poeins.    By  Edmm 

C.  Holland^  Esq.  OiarUsion. 

A  SMALL  volume,  with  the  above  title,  has  been  handed  to  m^ 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  criticised.  Though  we  do  not  pm» 
fess  the  art  and  mystery  of  reviewing,  and  are  not  ambitioui  fif 
being  either  wise  or  facetious  at  the  expense  of  others,  yet  we  SmI 
a  disposition  to  notice  the  present  work,  because  it  is  a  specimcorf 
one  branch  of  literature  at  present  very  popular  throughont  Mr 
country,  and  also,  because  the  author,  who,  we  understand,  ia  q«ft 
young,  gived  proof  of  very  considerable  poetical  talent,  and  ■  b 
great  danger  of  being  spoiled. 

We  apprehend,  from  various  symptoms  about  his  work,  that  he 
has  for  some  time  past  received  great  honours  from  circles  of  lite- 
rary ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  he  has  great  facility  at  compoH- 
tiou — we  find,  moreover,  that  he  has  written  fi>r  public  papers 
under  the  signature  of  Orlando ;  and  above  all,  that  a  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  one  of  his  poems,  in  a  kind  of  poetical  lottery, 
cunningly  devised  by  an  "  eminent  bookseller." 

These,  we  must  confess,  are  melancholy  disadvantages  to  start 
withal ;  and  many  a  youthful  poet,  of  great  promise,  has  been 
utterly  ruined  by  misfortunes  of  much  inferior  magnitude.  We 
trust,  however,  that  in  the  present  case  they  are  not  without 
remedy,  and  that  the  author  is  not  so  far  gone  in  the  evil  habit  of 
publishing,  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  reclaim.  Still  we  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  extending  immediate  relief,  from  a  hint  he  gives  ua  on 
the  cover  of  his  book,  that  the  present  poems  are  '^  presented 
merely  as  specimens  of  his  manner,  and  comprise  but  a  very  small 
portion'''  of  those  he  has  on  hand.  This  information  really 
stai'lled  us — we  beheld  in  imagination  a  mighty  mass  of  odes,  songs, 
sonnets  and  acrostics,  impending  in  awful  volume  over  our  heads, 
and  threatening  every  instant  to  flutter  down,  like  a  theatrical  snow- 
storm of  while  paper.  To  avert  so  fearful  an  avalanche  have  we 
hastened  to  take  pen  in  hand,  determined  to  risk  the  author's  dis- 
pleasure, by  giving  him  good  advice,  and  to  deliver  him,  if  possi- 
ble, uninjured  out  of  the  hands  both  of  his  admirers  and  his  patron. 
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The  main  piece  of  advice  we  would  give  him  is,  to  lock  up  all  his 
remaining  writings,  and  to  abstain  most  abstemiously  from  publishing 
for  some  few  years  to  come.  We  know  that  this  will  appear  very 
ungracious  counsel,  and  we  have  not  very  great  hope  that  it  will 
be!  adopted.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  eagerness  of  young  authors 
to  hurry  into  print,  and  that  the  muse  is  too  fond  of  present  pay, 
and  ''  present  pudding,"  to  brook  voluntarily  the  postponement  of 
ItKward.  Besides,  this  early  and  exuberant  foliage  of  the  mind  is 
peculiar  to  warm  sensibilities  and  lively  fancies,  in  which  the  prin* 
ciples  of  fecundity  are  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  irrepressible.  The 
least  ray  of  popular  admiration  sets  all  the  juices  in  motion,  pro- 
duces a  bursting  forth  of  buds  and  blossoms,  and  a  profusion  of 
Temal  and  perishable  vegetation.  But  there  is  no  greater  source 
of  torment  to  a  writer,  than  the  flippancies  of  his  juvenile  muse. 
The  sins  and  follies  of  his  youth  arise  in  loathsome  array,  to  dis* 
turb  the  quiet  of  his  maturer  years,  and  he  is  perpetually  haunted 
by  the  spectres  of  the  early  murders  he  has  perpetrated  on  good 
Knglish  and  good  sense. 

We  have  no  intention  to  discourage  Mr.  Holland  from  his  poetic 
career.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  good  opi- 
Dioii  we  entertain  of  his  genius,  that  we  are  solicitous  that  it  should 
be  carefully  nurtured,  wholesomely  disciplined,  and  trained 
up  to  full  and  masculine  vigour,  rather  than  dissipated  and  enfee- 
bled by  early  excesses.  We  think  we  can  discern  in  his  writings 
strong  marks  of  amiable,  and  generous,  and  lofty  sentiment, 
of  ready  invention,  and  great  brilliancy  of  expression.  These 
.  are  as  yet  obscured  by  a  false,  or  rather  puerile  taste,  which 
time  and  attention  wiU  improve,  but  it  is  necessary  that  time  and 
attention  should  be  employed.  Were  his  faults  merely  those  of 
mediocrity  we  should  despair,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fer- 
menting a  dull  mind  into  any  thing  like  poetic  inspiration;  but  we 
think  the  efiervescence  of  this  writer's  fancy  will  at  a  future  day 
settle  down  into  something  lubstantially  excellent.  Risuig  genius 
always  shoots  forth  its  rays  from  among  clouds  and  vapours,  but 
these  will  gradually  roll  away  and  disappear,  as  it  ascends  to  its 
steady  and  meridian  lustre. 

One  thing  which  pleases  us  in  the  songs  in  this  collection,  is,  that 
they  have  more  originality  than  we  commonly  meet  with  in  our  na* 
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tiooal  songs.    We  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  to  write  a  good  song  than  to  fight  a  good  battle ;  for  our  tan 
have  achieved  several  splendid  victories  in  a  short  space  of  time; 
but|  notwithstanding  the  thousand  pens  that  have  been  drawn  forth 
in  every  part  of  the  union,  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  song  of  really 
sterling  merit,  that  has  been  written  on  the  occasion.     Nothing  is 
more  offensive  than  a  certain  lawless  custom  which  prevails  amoi^ 
our  patriotic  songsters,  of  seizing  upon  the  noble  songs  of  Great 
Britain,  mangling  and  disfiguring  them,  with  pens  more  mercUest 
than  Indian  scalping  knives,  and  then  passing  them  off  for  Ameri- 
can songs.      This  may  be  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  custom  of 
our  savage  neighbours,  of  adopting  prisoners  into  their  families 
and  so  completely  taking  them  to   heir  homes  and  hearts,  as  ak 
most  to  consider  them  as  children  of  their  own  begetting.     At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of  savage  life,  and  savage  ideas  c^ 
property.     We  have  witnessed  such  horrible  distortions  of  sense 
and  poetry — we  have  seen  the  fine  members  of  an  elegant  stanza 
so  mangled  and  wrenched,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  this  country,  that 
our  very  hearts  ached  with  sympathy  and  vexation.     We  are  con- 
tinually annoyed  with  the  figure  of  poor  Columbia,  an  honest, 
awkward,  dowdy  sort  of  dame,  thrust  into  the  place  of  Britannia, 
and  made  to  wield  the  trident,  and  ^'  rule  the  waves,"  and  play  off 
a  thousand  clumsy  ceremonies  before  company,  as  mal-adroitly 
as  a  worthy  tradesman's  wife,  enacting  a  fine  lady  or  a  tragedy 
queen. 

Besides,  there  is  in  this  a  pitifulness  of  spirit,  an  appearance  of 
abject  poverty  of  mind,  that  would  be  degrading,  if  it  really  be- 
longed to  the  nation.  Nay  more,  there  is  a  positive  dishonesty  in 
it.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  plunder  tlie  bodies  of  our  enemies, 
whom  we  have  fairly  conquered  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  we 
may  strut  about,  uncouthly  arrayed  in  their  garments,  with  their 
coats  swinging  to  our  heels,  and  theu:  boots  '<  a  world  too  wide  for 
our  shrunk  shanks,''  but  the  same  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
literature ;  and  however  our  puny  poetasters  may  flaunt  for  a 
^hile  in  the  pilfered  garbs  of  their  gigantic  neighbours,  they  may 
rest  assured,  that  if  there  should  be  a  tribunal  hereafter  to  try  the 
crimes  of  authors,  they  will  be  considered  as  mere  poetical  high- 
waymen, and  condemned  to  swing  most  loftily  for  their  offences. 
It  is  really  insulting  to  tell  this  country,  as  some  of  these  varleta 
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4oj  that  she  *^  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  the  steep, 
when  there  is  a  cry  from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other  for 
the  fortifying  our  seaports  and  the  defence  of  our  coast,  and  when 
every  post  brings  us  intelligence  of  the  enemy  depredating  in  our 
bays  and  rivers ;  and  it  is  still  more  insulting  to  tell  her  that  *^  her 
home  is  on  the  deep,''  which,  if  it  really  be  the  case,  only  proves 
that  at  present  she  is  turned  out  of  doors.     No,  if  we  really  must 
have  national  songs,  let  them  be  of  our  own  manufacturing,  how« 
ever  coarse.  We  would  rather  hear  our  victories  celebrated  in  the 
merest  doggrel  that  sprang  from  native  invention,  than  beg,  bor- 
row, or  steal  from  others,  the  thoughts  and  words  in  which  to  ex- 
press our  exultation.     By  tasking  our  own  powers,  and  relying 
entirely  on  ourselves,  we  shall  gradually  improve  and  rise  to  poeti- 
cal independence ;  but  this  practice  of  appropriating  the  thoughts 
of  others,  of  getting  along  by  contemptible  shifts  and  literary  larce- 
nies, prevents  native  exertion,  and  produces  absolute  impoverish- 
ment.    It  is  in  literature  as  in  the  accumulation  of  private  fortune ; 
the  humblest  beginnings  should  not  dishearten  ;  much  may  be  done 
by  persevering  industry,  or  spirited  enterprise ;  but  he  who  de- 
pends on  borrowing  will  never  grow  rich,  and  he  who  indulges  in 
theft  will  ultimately  come  to  the  gallows. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  writer  before  us  is  innocent  of  these 
enormous  sins  against  honesty  and  good  sense ;  but  we  would  warn 
him  against  another  evil,  into  which  young  writers,  and  young  men, 
are  very  prone  to  fall — we  mean  bad  company.     We  are  appre- 
hensive that  the  companions  of  his  literary  leisure  have  been  none 
of  the  most  profitable,  and  that  he  has  been  trifling  too  much  with 
the  fantastic  gentry  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school,  revelling  among 
flowers,  and  hunting  butterflies,  when  he  should  have  been  soberly 
walking,  like  a  duteous  disciple,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  mas- 
ters of  his  art.     We  are  led  to  this  idea  from  seeing  in  his  poems 
the  portentous  names  of  "  the  blue  eyed  Myra,"  and  "  Rosa  Ma- 
tilda," and  from  reading  of  ^*  lucid  vests  veiling  snowy  breasts," 
and  ^^  satin  sashes,"  and  *'  sighsof  rosy  perfume,"  and  '^  trembling 
eve-star  beam,  through  some  light  clouds  glory  seen,"  (which,  by 
the  by,  is  a  rhyme  very  much  like  that  of  <<  muflSm  and  dumpling,") 
and 

-— **  The  sweetest  of  perfumes  that  languishing  flies 
Like  a  kiss  on  the  nectarousmomiDg  tide  air.'' 
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Now  all  this  kind  of  poetry  is  rather  late  in  the  day — ^the  fashion 
has  gone  by.  A  man  may  as  well  attempt  to  figure  as  a  fine 
gentleman  in  a  pea-green  silk  coat,  and  pink  satin  breeches,  and 
powdered  head,  and  paste  buckles,  and  sharp  toed  shotss,  and  aB 
the  finery  of  Sir  Fopliug  Flutter,  as  to  write  in  the  style  of  Delh 
Crusca.     GifTord  has  long  since  brushed  away  all  this  trumpery. 

We  think  also,  the  author  has  rather  perverted  his  fancy,  by 
reading  the  amatory  effusions  of  Moore ;  which,  whatever  be  the 
uiagic  of  their  imagery  and  versification,  breathe  a  spirit  of  heii^ 
less  sensuality,  and  soft  voluptuousness,  beneath  the  tone  of  v^ctf- 
ous  and  virtuous  manhood. 

llis  rhapsodising  about  *^  briHiant  pleasures,"  and  **  boun  if 
bliss,"  and  *<  humid  eyelids,"  and  ^  ardent  kisses,"  is,  after  all,  n^llk- 
ty  cold-blooded,  silly  stuff.  It  may  do  to  tickle  the  ears  of  lovt* 
sick  striplings  and  romantic  milliners ;  but  one  verse  describing  pm 
ilomestic  afiection,  or  tender  innocent  love,  from  the  pen  of  Bum, 
speaks  more  to  the  heart  than  all  the  meretricious  rhapsodies  of 
Moore. 

We  doubt  if  in  the  whole  round  of  rapturous  scenes,  dwelt  on 
with  elaborate  salacity  by  the  modem  Anacreon,  one  passage  can 
be  found,  combining  equal  eloquence  of  language,  delicacy  of 
imagery,  and  impassioned  tenderness,  with  the  following  picture 
of  the  interview  and  parting  of  two  lovers. 

"  How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay,  green  birk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blos»som  ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ! 
Tlie  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  : 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

**  VVl'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  fu*  tender ; 
And  pledging  oft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  O !  fell  death's  untimely  fi*ost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 
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**  O  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  clos'd  for  ay  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  lundly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  ulent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core. 

Shall  live  my  EQghland  Mary." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  stanzas  we  would  remark 
the  extreme  sunplicitj  of  the  language,  the  utter  absence  of  all 
(Use  colouring,  of  those  *^  roseate  hues/'  and  ^*  ambrosial  odours/' 
and  "  purple  mists,"  that  steam  from  the  pages  of  our  voluptuous 
poets,  to  intoxicate  the  weak  brains  of  their  admirers.  Bums 
depended  on  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  his  ideas,  on  that  deep- 
toned  feeling  which  is  the  very  soul  of  poetry.  To  use  his  own 
admirably  descriptive  words, 

*•  His  rural  loves  are  nature's  sel, 
Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell ; 
Nae  snafi  conceiis,  but  that  snveet  afiellf 

O*  witchin  love. 
That  charm,  thai  can  the  strongest  quell. 

The  sternest  morve,^^ 

But  the  chief  fault  which  infests  the  style  of  the  poems  before 
lis,  is  a  passion  for  hyperbole,  and  for  the  glare  of  extravagant 
images  and  flashing  phrases.  This  taste  for  gorgeous  finery,  and 
violent  metaphor,  prevails  throughout  our  country,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  efforts  of  literature.  Our  national  songs  are 
fiill  of  ridiculous  exaggeratbn,  and  frothy  rant,  and  commonplace 
bkiated  up  into  fustiaiy  The  writers  seem  to  think  that  huge 
words,  and  mountainous  figures,  constitute  the  sublime.  Their 
puny  thoughts  are  made  to  sweat  under  loads  of  cumbrous  im- 
agery, and  now  and  then  they  are  so  wrapt  up  in  conflagrations,  and 
blazes,  and  thunders  and  lightningg,  that,  like  Nick  Bottom's  hero, 
they  seem  to  have  <^  slipt  on  a  brimstone  shirt,  and  are  all  on 
fire !" 

We  would  advise  these  writers,  if  they  wish  to  see  what 
is  really  grand  and  forcible  in  patriotic  minstrelsy,  to  read  the  na» 
tional  songs  of  Campbell,  and  the  Bannock-Bum  of  Bums,  where 
there  is  the  utmost  grandeur  of  thought  conveyed  in  striking  but 
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perspicuous  language.    It  is  much  easier  to  be  fine  tkao  correct  k 
writing.     A  rude  and  imperfect  taste  always  heaps  on  decoratioDy 
and  seeks  to  dazzle  bj  a  profusion  of  brilliant  incongruities.     Bat 
true   taste  always   evinces  itself  in    pure  and    noble  simplici- 
ty, and  a  fitness  and  chastnesa  of  ornament     The  muses  of 
the    ancients   are   described   as   beautiful    females,    exquisitely 
proportioned,   simply  attired,  with  no  ornaments  but   the  dia^ 
mond  clasps  that  connected  their  garments;  but  were  we  to  paint 
the  muse  of  one  of  our  popular  poets,  we  should  represent  her  as 
a  pawnbroker's  widow,  wi(h  rings  on  every  finger,  and  loaded  with 
borrowed  and  heterogeneous  finery. 

One  cause  of  the  epidemical  nature  of  our  literary  errors,  is  tk 
proneness  of  our  authors  to  borrow  from  each  other,  and  tlnii| 
to  interchange  faults,  and  give  a  circulation  to  absurdities.  It 
is  dangerous  always  for  a  writer  to  be  very  studious  of  coteBh 
porary  publications,  which  have  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  time  and 
criticism.  He  should  fix  his  eye  on  those  models  which  have 
been  scrutinized,  and  of  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  which  he  is 
fully  apprized.  We  think  we  can  trace,  in  the  popular  songs  of 
the  volume  before  us,  proofs  that  the  author  has  been  very  con- 
versant with  the  works  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  late  American 
writer  of  very  considerable  merit ;  but  who  delighted  in  continual 
explosions  of  fancy  and  glitter  of  language.  As  we  do  not  cen- 
sure wantonly,  or  for  tl:e  sake  of  finding  fault,  we  shall  point  to 
one  of  the  author's  writings,  on  which  it  is  probable  he  most  values 
himself,  as  it  is  the  one  which  publicly  received  the  prize  in  the 
Bookseller's  Lottery.  We  allude  to  the  pillar  of  olort.  We 
are  likewise  induced  to  notice  this  particularly,  because  we  find  it 
going  the  rounds  of  the  union ;  strummed  .at  pianos,  sang  at  con- 
certs, and  roared  forth  lustily  at  public  dinners.  Having  this  uni- 
versal currency,  and  bearing  the  imposing  title  of  Prise  Poem, 
which  is  undoubtedly  equal  to  the  Tower  Stamp,  it  stands  a  great 
chance  of  being  considered  abroad  as  a  prize  production  of  one  of 
our  universities,  and  at  home  as  a  standard  poem,  worthy  the  imi- 
tation of  all  tyros  in  the  art. 

The  first  stanza  is  very  fair,  and  indeed  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages on  which  we  found  our  good  opinion  of  the  author's  genius. 
The  last  line  is  really  noble. 
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"Hail  to  the  heroes  whose  triumphs  have  brighteifd 

The  darkness  which  shrouded  America's  name ! 
Long  shall  their  valour  in  battle  that  li|^hten'd« 
Live  in  the  brilliant  escutcheons  of  fame ! 
Dark  where  the  torrents  flow. 
And  the  rude  tempests  blow. 
The  stormy-clad  Spirit  of  Albion  raves  ; 
Long  shall  she  mourn  the  day. 
When  in  the  venjB;eful  fray. 
Liberty  walk'd,  like  a  God,  on  the  waves." 

The  second  stanza,  however,  sinks  from  this  vigorous  and  per- 
spicuous tone.  We  have  the  "  halo  and  luslre  of  story"  curling 
round  the  ^^  wave  of  the  ocean ;"  a  mixture  of  ideal  and  tangi- 
ble objects  wholly  inadmissible  in  good  poetry.  But  the  great 
miss  of  sin  lies  in  the  third  stanza,  where  the  writer  rises  into 
■uch  a  glare  and  confusion  of  figure  as  to  be  almost  incoinprehen- 
nible. 

**  The  pillar  of  glory  the  sea  that  enfight^s. 

Shall  last  till  eternity  rocks  on  its  base ! 
The  splendour  of  fame  its  waters  that  brightens. 
Shall  follow  the  footsteps  of  time  in  his  race ! 
Wide  o'er  the  stormy  deep, 
WTiere  the  rude  surges  sweep. 
Its  lustre  shall  circle  the  brows  of  the  brave  f 
Honour  shall  give  it  light. 
Triumph  shall  keep  it  bright. 
Long  as  in  battle  wo  meet  on  the  wave !" 

We  confess  that  we  were  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  ideal  pillar,  that  seemed  to  have  set  the  sea  in  a 
bla2e,  and  was  to  last  '^  till  eternity  rocks  on  its  base,"  which  we 
suppose  is,  according  to  a  vulgar  phrase,  ''  forever  and  a  day 
after."  Our  perplexity  was  increased  by  the  cross  light  from 
the  ^  splendour  of  fame,"  which,  like  a  footboy  with  a  lantern, 
was  to  jog  on  after  the  footsteps  of  time;  who  it  appeifhi  was  io 
run  a  race  against  hintself  on  the  water— and  as  to  the  other  li;j;hts 
and  gleams  that  followed,  they  threw  us  into  complete  bewilder- 
ment. It  is  true,  after  beating  about  for  some  time,  we  at  length 
landed  on  what  we  suspected  to  be  the  author's  meaning ;  but  a 
worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  read  the  passage  with  great  attention. 

Vol,  hi.  ^erv  Series.  32 
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maintains  that  this  pillar  of  glorj  which  enlightened  the  Bes» 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  light-house. 

We  do  not  certainly  wish  to  indulge  in  improper  or  illiberal 
levity.  It  is  not  the  author's  fault  that  his  poem  has  received  a 
prize,  and  been  elevated  into  unfortunate  notoriety.  Were  its 
faults  matters  of  concernment  merely  to  himself,  we  should  barely 
have  hinted  at  them;  but  the  poem  has  been  made,  in  a  manner,  t 
national  poem,  and  in  attacking  it,  we  attack  generally  that  pre- 
vailing taste  among  our  poetical  writers  for  excessive  ornament-— 
for  turgid  extravagance,  and  vapid  hyperbole.  We  wish  in  some 
small  degree  to  counteract  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  to 
national  literature  by  eminent  booksellers  crowning  inferior  effu- 
aions  as  prize  poems,  setting  them  to  music,  and  circulating  theoi 
widely  through  the  country.  We  wish  also,  by  a  little  good- 
humoured  rebuke,  to  stay  the  hurried  career  of  a  youth  of  talent 
and  promise,  whom  we  perceive  lapsing  into  error,  and  liable  to  be 
precipitated  forward  by  the  injudicious  applauses  of  his  friends* 

We  therefore  repeat  our  advice  to  Mr.  Holland,  that  he  abstaui 
from  further  publication  until  he  has  cultivated  his  taste,  and  ripened 
his  mind.  W^e  earnestly  exhort  him  rigorously  to  watch  over  hit 
youthful  muse ;  who,  we  suspect,  is  very  spirited  and  vivacious, 
subject  to  quick  excitement,  of  great  pruriency  of  feeling,  and  a 
most  uneasy  inclination  to  breed.  Let  him  in  the  mean  while 
diligently  improve  himself  in  classical  studies,  and  in  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  and  simplest  British  poets,  and  the 
soundest  British  critics.  We  do  assure  him  that  really  fine  poetry 
is  exceeding  rare,  and  not  to  be  written  copiously  nor  rapidly* 
Middling  poetry  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity— the  press 
groans  with  it — the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries  are  loaded  with 
it — but  who  reads  merely  middling  poetry  ?  Only  two  kinds  can 
possibly  be  tolerated,  the  very  good,  or  the  very  bad ;  one  to  be 
read  with  enthusiasm,  the  other  to  be  laughed  at. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  this  article  quoted  him  rather  ui>- 
favourably,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  general  criticism,  not  indi- 
vidual censure;  before  we  conclude,  it  is  but  justice  to  give  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  we  consider  his  best  manner.  The  following  stanzas 
are  taken  from  elegiac  lines  on  the  death  of  a  young  lady.  The 
comparison  of  a  beautiful  female  to  a  flower  is  obviousi  and  fre-t 
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laent  in  poetry,  but  we  think  it  is  mans^ed  here  with  uncommon 
lelicacj  and  consistency,  and  great  novelty  of  thought  and  manner% 

There  was  a  flow*r  of  beauteous  birth. 

Of  lavish  charms,  and  chasteu'd  die. 
It  smilM  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

And  caught  the  gaze  of  ev'ry  eye. 

*•  I'he  vernal  breeze,  whose  step  is  seen 

Imprinted  in  the  early  dew, 
Ne'ei-  brush'd  a  flow'r  of  brighter  beam^. 

Or  nurs'd  a  bud  ot  lovelier  hue ! 

**  It  blossom'd  not  in  dreary  wild. 

In  darksome  glen,  or  desert  bow*r. 
But  trew,  like  Flora's  fav'rite  child. 

In  sun-beam  soft*  and  fragrant  show'r* 

*  The  graces  lovM  with  chasten'd  lig^t, 

To  flush  its  puie,  celcHtial  bloomy 
And  all  its  blossoms  were  so  bright. 

It  seem'd  not  form'd  to  die  so  soon. 

*•  Youth  round  the  flow'ret  ere  it  feU, 

In  armour  bright  was  seen  to  stray. 
And  beauty  said,  her  mag^c  spell 

Should  keep  its  perfume  from  decay. 

•*  The  parent-stalk  from  which  it  sprung, 

Transported  as  its  halo  spread, 
In  holy  umbrage  o'er  it  hung, 

And  tears  of  heav'n-bom  rapture  shed. 

"  Yet,  fragile  flow'r !  thy  blossom  bright. 

Though  guarded  by  a  magic  spell. 
Like  a  sweet  beam  of  evening  light. 

In  lonely  hour  of  tempest  fell. 

**  The  death-blast  of  the  winter  air. 

The  cold  frost  and  the  night- wind  came, 
They  nipt  thy  beauty  once  so  fair  !— 

It  shall  not  bloom  on  earth  again !" 

From  a  general  view  of  the   poems  of  Mr.  Holland,  it  is  evi* 
ent  that  he  has  the  external  reqoisites  Ux  poetry  b  abundance ; 
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he  bas  fiue  images,  fine  phraseB,  aiid  ready  yernficatioii ;  he  bhibI 
only  learn  to  think  with  fulness  and  precision,  suid  he  will  write 
splendidly.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  consider  his  preseat 
productions  but  the  blossoms  of  his  genius,  and  like  blosaoms  they 
will  fall  and  perish — but  we  trust  that  after  some  time  of  silent 
growth  and  gradual  maturity,  we  shall  see  them  succeeded  by  a 
harvest  of  rich  and  highly  flavoured  fruit 
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It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  general  descriptions  of  battles  present 
no  distinct  images  to  the  mind.  We  read  with  little  emotioo  of 
broadsides  discharged,  ships  cut  to  pieces,  and  numbers  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  when  particulars  are  given  us,  when  the  imminent 
risks,  or  piteous  disasters  of  individuals  are  detailed,  we  faoG/ 
ourselves  in  their  situations,  and,  in  a  manner,  mingle  personally  in 
the  conflict.  A  mere  outline  of  the  Battle  of  Eirie  was  gi\ien  some 
time  since  in  the  Biography  of  Commodore  Perry :  since  then  ae* 
veral  circumstances  have  reached  us,  which  give  a  more  vivid  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  fight,  and  show  the  incessant  and  thickening 
perils  with  which  that  young  officer  was  surrounded. 

It  was  his  lot  repeatedly  to  see  men  swept  away  from  his  side ; 
some  even  while  conversing  with  him.  One  of  these  incidents  dis- 
plays the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  that  prevailed  among  the 
officers,  and  indeed  throughout  the  ship,  enaliling  them  even  to  jest 
with  present  dangers.  The  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lawrence, 
while  standing  beside  Commodore  Perry,  was  struck  in  the  breast 
by  a  chain  shot.  The  shot  having  passed  through  the  bulwark, 
had  110  other  efiect  than  to  knock  him  down,  and  lodged  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  waistcoat.  He  fell  with  an  exclamation,  and  remained 
for  a  moment  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Perry  raised 
liim  up,  and  seeing  no  marks  of  a  wound,  gave  him  some  cheering 
words,  and  told  him  he  could  not  be  hurt.  The  lieutenant  coming 
to  himself,  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  pulled  out  the  chain  shot, 
and  exclaiming  '<  no.  Sir,  but  this  is  my  shot,"  thrust  it  with  great 
sangfroid  into  his  pocket. 

In  the  course  of  the  action  Perry  noticed  a  prime  and  favoorite 
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sailor,  who  was  captain  of  one  of  the  guns,  very  much  embarrassed 
with  his  piece,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  forelock  being  broken^ 
was  rather  unmanageable  and  rebounded.  Perrj  approached  him, 
and  in  his  usual  encouraging  manner  asked  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ier.  The  honest  tar,  who  had  been  showing  signs  of  infinite  vex- 
ation,  turned  round,  and,  as  if  speaking  of  a  mistress,  exclaimed 
reproachfully,  "  Sir,  my  gun  behaves  shamefully— -shamefully  !'* 
He  then  levelled  it,  and  having  taken  aim,  raised  up  and  squared 
himself  in  a  fine  martial  style,  when  suddenly  a  cannon  ball  struck 
him  in  the  breast,  passed  through  him,  and  he  fell  dead,  without 
a  groan ! 

Lieutenant  Yamall,  of  the  Lawrence,  behaved  throughout  with 
gceat  bravery  and  coolness.  He  was  dressed  as  a  common  sea* 
man,  a  red  bandana  handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  neck,  and 
another  round  his  head,  to  stanch  two  wounds  which  he  had 
received.  From  these  the  blood  trickled  down  his  face,  and  a 
splinter  having  passed  through  his  nose,  it  had  swelled  to' a  hideous 
magnitude.  In  this  frightful  plight,  looking  like  the  very  genius 
of  carnage  and  ill  luck,  he  came  up  to  Perry,  in  the  hottest  and 
bloodiest  of  the  fight,  and  announced  to  him  that  all  the  officers  of 
hi:^  division  were  killed.  Perry  ordered  others  in  their  place. 
Shortly  after  Yarnell  returned  with  a  repetition  of  the  dismal 
tidings  that  all  the  officerswere  shot  down ;  "  then,  Sir,"  said  Perry, 
''you  niu8l  endeavour  to  make  out  by  yourself.  I  have  none  more 
to  furnish  you !" 

One  circumstance  which  Perry  relates  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  has  in  it  something  of  sentiment  that  is  above  common  life, 
and  absolutely  belongs  to  poetry.  When,  in  the  sweeping  havoc  that 
was  sometimes  made,  a  number  of  men  were  shot  away  from  around 
a  gun,  the  survivors  looked  silently  round  to  Perry — and  then 
stepped  into  their  places.  AVhenever  be  looked  at  the  poor  fel- 
lows that  lay  wounded  and  weltering  on  the  deck,  he  always  found 
iheir  faces  turned  towards  kim^  and  tlulr  eyes  fixed  on  his  conn- 
ienance*  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  heighten  the  simple  and  af- 
fecting eloquence  of  this  anecdote.  It  speaks  volumes  in  praise 
of  the  heroism  of  the  commander,  and  the  loyal  afiection  of  his 
followers. 

When  Perry  went  ofFfrom  the  Lawrence  to  shift  his  flag  to  the 
Niagara,  he  stood  up  in  the  boat  gallantlj  waving  his  sword^  and 
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was  heard  cheeringly  to  exclaim,  "  Pull  awaj  mj  brare  bojs ! 
to  earnest  was  be  that  though  the  bails  whistled  aroood  him  he 
could  scarcely  be  made  to  take  a  seat,  and  an  old  sailor,  who  had 
been  in  both  battles  of  the  Constitution,  absolutely  held  him  down. 

Just  after  he  had  got  on  board  the  Niagara,  and  was  on  tho 
quarter  deck,  a  sailor  who  commanded  one  of  the  guns,  seeuig  all 
his  men  shof  down,  turned  with  eagerness  to  Perry,  and,  laying  bodi 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  exclaimed,  *'  For  God's  sake.  Sir,  give 
me  some  more  men !"  Such  w^  the  vivid  animation  that  prevaiiod 
among  all  ranks — ^they  had  lost  all  sense  of  personal  danger*  and 
thdtight  of  nothing  but  victory. 

When  the  Niagara  dashed  throu<);h  the  enemy's  line,  as  aha 
passed  the  Lady  Prevost,  Lieutenant  Buchan,  the  commander  af 
that  vessel,  was  shot  through  the  face  by  a  musket  balL  The 
vessels  were  then  within  half  pistol  shot,  so  that  every  thing  Goukl 
be  seen  distinctly  from  one  to  the  other.  The  crew  of  the  Ladf 
Prevost,  unable  in  their  crippled  state  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  Tims^ 
gara,  ran  below ;  but  their  unfortunate  conunander  remained  oa 
deck,  and  Perry  saw  him  leaning  on  the  companion  way,  with  fail 
face  on  his  hand,  looking  with  fixed  stare  at  his  enemies.  Vetty 
immediately  silenced  the  marines  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  rwH 
ning  forward  ordered  the  men  to  cease  firing.  He  afterwarda 
leaint  that  the  strange  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Buchan  was  owing 
to  sudden  derangement,  caused  by  his  wound.  He  was  a  bravt 
officer,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 

While  Perry  was  engaged  at  close  quarters  m  the  Niagara, 
Lieutenant  Turner,  a  fine  bold  young  sailor,  who  commanded  the 
brig  Caledonia,  of  three  guns,  spreading  every  sail,  endeavoured 
to  get  into  the  action.  His  foresail  interfered  between  him  and 
the  enemy,  but,  rather  than  take  in  an  inch  of  canvass,  he  ordei^ 
ed  his  men  to  fire  through  it.  Seeing  the  conunodore  engaged  ia 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  proposed  to  the  commander  of  another 
email  \essel,  to  board  the  Detroit;  the  other,  however,  prudently 
declined  the  rash  but  gallant  proposal. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  two  Indians  were  on  board  the  Ile> 
troit,  stationed  in  the  tops,  to  pick  ofiTour  officers  with  their  rifles. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  ships  come  into  close  action,  than  they 
were  dismayed  by  this  new  and  tremendous  species  of  battle, 
and  alunk  into  the  bold«     Wheo  the  ship  was  taken  they  a» 
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ticipated  cruel  treatment,  if  their  nation  was  discoveredy  and  bor- 
rowed sailors'  clothes  that  thej  might  pass  for  Englishmen.  Thus 
disguised,  thej  lay  hi  close  concealment  for  two  days,  when  word 
was  brought  to  Perry,  that  two  Indians  were  concealed  below 
who  had  not  tasfed  food  for  eight  and  forty  hours.  He  had  them 
brought  up  on  deck,  where  they  made  a  most  uncouth  and  ludi* 
crous  appearance,  with  their  borrowed  garments  bagging  about 
ffaem.  They  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  butchered  and 
scalped,  but,  notwithstanding,  preserved  the  most  taciturn  inflexi- 
bility of  muscle.  Perry,  however,  after  putting  a  few  good-hu- 
moured questions  to  them,  ordered  them  to  be  taken  away  and 
fed ;  a  degree  of  lenity  which  seemed  to  strike  them  with  more 
purprise  than  their  stoic  natures  are  apt  to  evince.. 

The  only  time  that  the  coolness  and  self  command  of  Perry  ex- 
perienced any  thing  like  a  shock,  was  on  seeing  his  young  brother, 
a  midshipman,  knocked  down  by  a  hammock,  which  had  been 
drken  in  by  a  ball.  In  the  momentary  agony  of  mind  he  gave  him 
ap  as  slain,  but  bad  the  delight  to  see  him  rise  up  perfectly  unhurt. 

Perry  speaks  highly  of  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the 
Begroes,  who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  crew.  They 
leemed  to  be  absolutely  insensible  to  danger.  When  Captain 
Barclay  came  on  board  the  Niagara,  and  beheld  the  sickly  and 
particoloured  beings  around  him,  an  expression  of  chagrin  escaped 
bim,  at  having  been  conquered  by  such  men.  The  fresh  water 
8er\ice  had  very  much  impaired  the  health  of  the  sailors,  and 
crowded  the  sick  list  with  patients. 

We  shall  close  these  few  particulars  of  this  gallant  and  romantic 
afiair,  with  the  aflecting  fate  of  Lieutenant  Brookes  of  the  marines* 
It  presents  an  awful  picture  of  the  scenes  which  the  warrior  wit- 
nesses in  battle — his  favourite  companions  suddenly  cut  down 
before  his  eyes — those  dreadful  transitions  from  the  flush  of 
health  and  the  vivacity  of  youth,  to  the  ghastliness  of  agonized 
death — from  the  cheering  and  the  smile,  to  the  shriek  and  the  con- 
Tulsion. 

Brookes  was  a  gay,  animated  young  officer,  remarkable  for  his 
personal  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  the  engagement  he  accosted 
Perry  in  a  spirited  tone,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  was 
making  some  ohser^^ations  about  the  enemy,'  when  a  cannon  ball 
siniek  faifla  in  the  thigh,  and  dashed  him  to  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  deck.  The  blow  shattered  him  dreadfully,  and  the  sudden 
anguish  forced  from  him  the  most  thrilling  exclamations.  He  im- 
plored Perrj  to  shoot  him  and  put  an  end  to  his  torture :  the  lat- 
ter directed  some  of  the  marines  to  carry  him  below  and  consign 
him  to  the  surgeon.  The  scene  was  rendered  more  affecting,  bj 
the  conduct  of  a  little  mulatto  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  a 
favourite  of  Brookes's.  He  was  carrying  cartridges  to  one  ef  the 
guns,  but  on  seeing  his  master  fall,  he  threw  himself  on  the  decky 
with  the  most  frantic  gesticulations  and  piercing  cries,  exchdnnng 
that  his  master  was  killed ;  nor  could  he  be  appeased  until  orders 
were  given  to  take  him  bebw  ;  when  he  immediately  returned  to 
carrying  cartridges. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  purser,  who  had  worked  at  a  gun  like  a  cmn- 
mon  sailor,  being  wounded,  was  carried  below  and  laid  on  the  same 
mattress  with  Brookes.  The  wound  of  the  latter  was  stanchedi 
and  he  lay  composed,  calmly  awaiting  his  approaching  death. 
Hamilton  observes  that  he  never  looked  so  perfectly  beantiful  as 
at  this  moment,  when  the  anguish  of  his  wound  had  imparted  a 
feverish  flush  and  lustre  to  his  usually  bkK>ming  coontenaoce. 
He  asked  with  great  solicitude  after  Perry,  and  how  the  battle 
went.  He  gave  a  few  directions  about  his  own  affairs,  and,  while 
his  voice  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  recommended  his  little 
nmlatto  to  kindness  and  protection,  directing  into  whose  hands  he 
should  be  placed.  ^Vhile  he  was  yet  talking,  Hamilton's  attenticm 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  some  circumstance  which  occasioned 
him  to  look  another  way  for  a  moment— the  voice  of  his  companioa 
died  away  upon  his  ear,  and  when  he  turned  his  face  again,  poor 
Brookes  had  expired ! 


POETRY. 

THC  BRIDfe  OF  ABYDOS. 

A  neu-  poem  with  tliis  title  has  recently  been  published  in  England,  from  the  ptja 
of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  a  Turkish  tale^  and  a  companion  piece  to  his  Giaour.  The 
following  splendid  description  of  Asiatic  scenery  opens  the  first  canto. 

KNOW  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  mjrtle    , 
Arc  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  theii*  clime. 

Where  the  rage  of  the  Tulture — ^the  love  of  the  turtle— 
Now  melt  into  sorrow— now  madden  to  cringe  ?— 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine  ? 

Where  tlie  flowers  ever  blossom,  tlie  beams  ever  shinc^ 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom ; 

Where  the  citron  aind  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  tky. 

In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 

And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  In  die ; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  at  the  roces  they  twine. 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine— 

'Tis  the  clime  of  the  east— 'tis  the  land  of  the  sun- 
Can  he  smile  un  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  dcme  ? 

O  !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 

Arc  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Zuleika,  thcherotne  of  the  pocm-^ 

F.'iir — as  Uie  first  that  fell  of  womankind— 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovelv  sciiient  smiling. 
Whose  image  then  was  stamped  upon  her  mind—- 

But  once  beguiled— and  ever  more  beguiling  i 
Dazzling— as  that,  O  !  too  transcendent  nson 

To  sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber  given, 
AY  lien  heait  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Etysian, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  earth,  revived  in  heaven—* 
Soft — as  the  memory  of  buried  love — 
Purc^tis  the^prayer  M'liich  childhwMl  wajfta  above— 
Was  slie — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  chief, 
"Wlio  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  grief. 

"\V  lio  lialh  not  proved— how  feebly  wonU  essay 
'J'o  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray  I 
Whodotli  not  feci — until  his  failing  sight 
J-'aints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight— 
Jiis  changing  cheek— his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  Miight — the  ni.'>jesty  of  loveliness  ? 
Silch  Mas  Zuleika— such  around  her  shone— 
The  nameless  charnn  tuimarked  by  her  alone— 
The  light  of  love — the  puritj- of  grace— 
The  mind — the  music  breathing  from  her  face  ! 
The  heart  whose  wttness  harmonize<l  the  whole— 
And  O  !  that  e\c  was  in  itself  a  soul! 

m 

Tlic  following  i^an  cKquisitc  picture  of  female  gentleness  and  sensibility. 

In  silence  houir!  Hie  virgin's heavl— 

And  if  hex-  e\c  whs  filled  with  tears 
That  silficdft  ( ling  dare  not  shed. 

And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red 
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And  red  to  pale,  at  throogfi  her  ears 

i  hose  winged  words  like  arrows  sped-*> 
What  could  such  be  but  maiden  feart  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  beauty's  eye. 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry^ 
80  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfulness^ 
£▼€0  pity  acaree  can  wish  it  less ! 


For  the  Analeciic  Magasin^ 

ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

How  sweet  is  the  mem'ry  of  joys  that  are  past. 

But  joys  are  delusive  as  virtue  is  rare ; 
And  when  age  cools  the  passions  and  deadens  the  taste^ 

We  barely  remember  that  once  such  things  were. 

60  friendships,  sometime*— e'er  they  ripen,  grow  old. 
As  the  frost  nips  the  spriug-bnds  that  soonest  appear; 

And  the  heart  that  first  opens  is  first  to  grow  cold. 
And  preteuds  to  forget  that  of  late — such  things  were. 

I've  seen  one  on  whom  smiles  and  caresses  were  heap'd. 
Till  the  burden  of  kindness  seemed  heavy  to  bear ; 

And  the  warm  grateful  heart  in  sincerity  leaped. 

And  swore  that  'twould  never  forget — such  ttungs  were. 

I  have  heard  the  professions  of  friendship  the  dearest, 
W  hile  suspicion  s  sharp  glance  could  not  fancy  a  fear ; 

But  the  friendship!  fancied  the  firmest,  sincercst. 
Has  broke— and  I've  blush'd,  as  I  thought  such  things  were. 

PhilQdelphi0. 


TIMID  LOVE. 

By  Mrs,  Grant. 

O  say  not  that  Arthur  will  see  me  no  more^ 

His  kindness  I  merit.  Ids  anger  deplore ; 

Though  doubt  made  me-silent,  yet  why  should  he  fly. 

Since  the  dawn  of  affecUon  is  timid  and  shy  ? 

Fve  nourished  the  woodlark  he  brought  from  the  nest^ 
The  flowers  he  presented  I  placed  in  my  breast; 
When  their  benutv  no  longer  delighted  my  eves. 
With  their  last  dymg  odours  I  mingled  my  sigiis. 

Beneath  yon  steep  cliff,  where  the  strawbetrics  grow, 
Though  the  surf  in  rude  tumults  bents  ever  below; 
By  the  dim  lii^it  of  morning,  nns<*en,  I  repair. 
To  gather  the  fruit,  that  mj  Arthur  may  share. 


VOSTBT. 

Alone  in  the  dusk  oftlie  evening  I  rore, 
'Wiih  luy  hurp  i  rc80i*t  to  the  deptli  ot'the  g;roTe  i 
'Hith  t»t  urvt  delight,  tlicrc  I  lin.  all  his  lays, 
And  practise  the  music  made  sweet  by  his  piidsc* 

O  will  he  return,  his  loved  haunts  to  retrace  ? 
Will  uo  rash  resentment  appear  in  hit  face  ? 
No  more  like  a  Mast  will  he  rush  through  tlie  door^ 
And  wring  my  sad  heart  with  reproaches  no  more ! 
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THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

\yritten  under  the  threat  of  invasion,  in  the  autumn  of  1804h 

Jiy  Walter  Scott. 

The  tbrest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine,  and  the  dark  oak-tree ; 

And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain  deer. 
Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby  :— 

The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  storm^ 

But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form. 

For  the  waves  roll  s^  hitening  to  the  land. 

And  dash  against  the  sliclvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  die  trees 

Th»t  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak"— 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze. 

And  the  lake- waves  dashing  afi;ainst  the  rosk  {•«• 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wooci. 
The  voice  of  the  Hard  ia  fitful  mood; 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 
As  the  liard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past* 

••  Wake  ye  fi*om  vour  sleep  of  death. 

Minstrels  and  6ai'ds  of  other  days! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze; 
The  Spectre  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
Is  wandering  thitjugh  the  wild  woodland; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread^ 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

*'  Souls  of  the  mighty !  wake  and  say 
To  what  high  strains  your  harps  were  strangi 

When  Lochbu  ploughed  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  I 

Her  Norsemen,  trained  to  spoil  and  bloody 

Skilled  to  prepare  the  ra  en 's  food. 

All  by  your  harpinj^s  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  'Loocarty.f 

^  Mute  are  ye  all  ?  no  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  bv ; 
Nor  through  the  pines  witli  whistling  change^ 

Mimic  the  liarp^s  wild  harmony ! 
M  ute  are  ye  now  ? — ^Ye  nc*er  were  mute 
When  murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  rnpine  with  his  iron  hand, 
Were  hovering  near  your  mountain  strand* 

The  forest  of  Glenmore  i$  haunted  by  a  8fnrii  called  Lhamdearg,  or  Red-haftd. 
t  Where  the  J^vrwegian  invader  of  Svtbtndreeened  two  bloody  defeatf. 
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**  O  jet  Awalce  the  stndn  to  telL 

Bj  every  deed  intongeuroUM^ 
By  erery  chief  who  foadit  or  feW, 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold  ;— 
•From  Coilpch,*  first  who  roll  d  hu  car. 
Through  the  deep  ranks  ot'  Uoman  war^ 
To  him,  of  Teteran  memoi^  dear* 
Who  Tietordied  on  Aboukir. 

^  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars* 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ; 
For  fieroer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain* 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all  grasping  Home, 
Gaurs  ravening  It^oos  hither  come !" 


The  wind  ishush'd  and  still  the  lak< 

Strange  mui*mur8  fill  my  tingling  ears. 
Bristles  m?  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 

At  the  (Ircad  voice  of  other  years— 
*'  When  targets  clash 'd«  and  bugles  rung. 
And  bUdes  round  warriors'  heads  were  flang* 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymu'd  the  joys  of  liberty  !** 


TO  A  LADV,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  SISTER. 

^y  Rogert, 

Ah !  little  tliougfat  she,  when,  with  wild  delight* 
By  many  a  torrent's  sliining  track  she  fiew, 
When  mountain  glens,  and  caverns  full  of  night, 
0*er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw  ; 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept, 
That  her  light  footsteps  RhoiiUl  be  heard  no  more  ; 
That  she  should  die — nor  watched,  alas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Yet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 

The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eyes  required. 

There  didst  tliou  stand — there,  with  the  smile  she  kne^. 

She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes,  still,  still  the  same* 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unreganled  by  ! 
To  thee  how  changed,  comes,  as  she  ever  came* 
Health  oii  her  cheek*  and  pleasure  in  her  eye ! 

Nor  leai,  leas  oft,  as  on  that  day  appears. 
When*  lingering  ai  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting  tears— « 
Forever  lovely  in  the  light  of  youth  l 

*  The  Galjacut  of  Tacituf, 


DOMESTIC  LITERATURE. 

MeHTS.  Eaitburny  Kirk  h  Co.»  Nev-Tork,  have  receiTcd  m  vcnl  sheets  of  a  new  no- 
rel  in  '  volumes  by  MjidHme  D'Arblay,  author  of  Eiiclinii,  i^MmiUii,  &c.  It  it  entitled 
The  fVandernTy  or  Female  JHJiculties  ;  It  will  be  put  to  press  immediaitely. 

The  Bride  of^bi/dos,  a  Turkish  Tale»  by  Lord  Byron,  has  been  put  to  press  by 
Moses  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 

In  the  press  and  will  be  speedily  published.  The  Commercial  Code  of  France^ 
together  with  the  Motivet,  or  discourses  of  the  counsellors  of  state,  illustrative  of 
^e  various  pi^ovisions  of  the  Code,  delivered  before  the  legislative  body. 

The  oiieinal  French  text  of  the  code  printed  on  one  page  with  die  ISnelish  trans- 
lation on  the  opposite  side  Translated  by  John  Rodman,  Counsellor  at  Law,  New- 
Tork. 

Preparing  for  the  press.  The  true  itae  of  Poety,  a  poem,  by  B.  AUen,jun.  of 
New -York.  This  poem  contains  a  short  review  of  the  character  and  influence  of 
some  of  tlie  principal  religious  poets,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  heathen  poets  of 
anti<|uity,  and  of  the  popular  mo<lem  poets  of  Great  Britain ;  with  an  exposiuon  of  a 
few  of  t^e  proper  subjects  of  poetical  embellishment.  The  chief  object  of  the  work 
is  to  show  that  religion  aflbrds  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  subjects  for  poetry 
inbjects  tliat  can  never  be  exhausted,  and  which  must  always  deUght. 

An  historical,  military  and  political  account  of  the  life  of  Field  Marshal  Prince 
SoitvaroJ',  translated  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  (from  a  copy  furnished  by  the 
Russian  minister  as  tlie  most  authentic,)  is  published  by  Edward  J.  Coalc,  Bookseller, 
Baltimore,  nnd  by  Rastbum,  Kirk  &  Co.  of  New- York.— The  same  booksellers  have 
1ikc»  isc  puiilisheil  Madcmdselle  de  la  Fayette,  an  historical  novel  illusti*ating  tlie 
manners  and  character  of  the  court  of  Louis  XUT.  by  Madfame  de  Genlis,  the  first 
American  etVition,  revised,  with  additional  notes— >Tney  will  in  a  few  days  likewise 
publish  the  narnitive  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  illustrated  by  large  coloured  militarr 
naps,  and  eiubcllished  with  a  likeness  of  Kutuzof,  finely  engraT^  by  Edwin. 

Tlie  fifth  vuUimc  of  Hall's  Law  Journal  is  in  the  press  at  Baltimore.  To  gratify 
those  who  do  iinr  subscribe  to  this  work  Mr.  Hall  has  ordered  a  few  extra  copies  to 
be  printed  of  one  of  the  articles  in  this  volume.  This  is  "  an  answer  to  Mr.  Jcfleraon*s 
justification  of  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  Batturc.  By  Edward 
Livinpiston."  Mr.  kfferson's  view  of  the  subject  will  likewise  be  inserted  in  the 
volume,  and  boUi  tracts  will  be  illustrated  hy  suitable  charts. 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  late  British  PubHcationt. 

FREEZING  OF  ALCOHOL. 

A  correspondent  mentions  that  tlie  process  followed  by  Mr.  Hntton  to  freeze 
alcohol,  and  which  he  thought  proper  to  conceal,  was  as  follows :  The  alcohol  is  put 
into  a  condensing  \es8el,  and  air  condensed  on  it  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  safety.-— 
The  vess(^1  is  then  reduced  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  by  means  of  freezing 
mixtures,  ar.d  the  air  being  allowed  suddenly  to  make  its  escape  increases  the  coM 
BO  much  that  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

LMPERIAL  INSTITUTE, 

M.  De  Lamarck  has  published  a  new  System  of  Natural  History,  and  be  escpUinv 
m  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  the  classes,  ordera,and  genera  of  animals i  but  astra* 
vellers  have  since  discovered  many  new  species  and  genera  ;  as  anatomists  have 
better  developed  their  structure ;  and  lastly,  as  tlie  discrimination  of  M.  de  Lamarck 
fans  discovered  several  new  relations  between  them,  he  has  published  an  abridged 
syUabus  of  his  course  according  to  tliis  perfected  method,  in  which  he  contents  him* 
iclf  with  indicating  the  characters  of  Uie  superior  divisions,  and  merely  gives  the 
Bmj»lc  nominative  enumeration  of  the  genera. 

He  follows  in  |>oint  of  arrangement,  the  order  of  the  degrees  of  complication, 
commencing  with  the  most  riraple  animals.  Supposing  that  those  which  have  no 
aervcB  apparent,  are  moved  only  in  virtue  of  their  irri^bility,  he  denominates  them 
mpatMc  animaU :  he  gives  the  name  of  teruible  animdh  toothers  withoat  rertebnB' 
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«nd  reserves  that  of  intelligent  animaU  for  those  with  vertebrtt.  To  hU  old  bbssec 
\e  adds  thatot  cirrhipedes,  which  comprehends  the  eea glands^  and  their  auak^jiuai 
^iienii  and  vhieh  he  phices  betMeeii  these  une/w/ctand  mollntcig  diatof  eAsxaofy 
oi*  iiitestioal  uornis,  which  he  places  among  his  apatliic  animals »  and  that  of  them* 
Jitsoret,  or  miscroscopic  animals  without  mouths  or  a]»pareiit  intestines,  fie  leavn 
the  echino-dcrmes  among  the  radiurii  and  the  apatliic  animals,  and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree of  simplicity  than  that  in  which  he  pUiccsthe  intestinal  worms. 

M.  Cuvier,  purposing  soon  to  commence  the  printing  of  his  great  work  oiiCoBi* 
parative  Anatomy,  wliich  has  occupied  liis  attention  for  so  many  years,  has  present- 
ed to  the  Institute  the  tabic  of  the  divisions  according  to  which  the  animal  loiwdoa 
fMiglit  to  be  distributed  in  this  work.  For  a  long  time  naturalists  were  ttruek  wiShtbe 
great  ditt'c re nccs  >»hich  distinguish  the  invertebral  animals  from  each  other,  wliilethe 
M'riebral  animuls  res(.>mble  each  other  in  so  many  respects.  Hence  resulted  agreit 
difficulty  in  drawing  up  tiieir  coniiiarauve  anatomy  ;  the  animals  with  vertebns 
being  easily  generalized,  but  not  the  others :  a  remedy,  however,  has  been  suggeiled 
Air  this  diilicuitv  ;  from  the  way  in  which  the  propositions  relative  to  each  omB 
were  always  gi'ouped ,  M.  Cuvier  concluded  that  there  exist  among  anmab  ratf 
principal  forms;  the  first  of  which  is  that  with  which  we  are  acquainted  under  Aft 
name  of  vertebral  animals,  and  of  which  the  other  three  are  nearly  comparable  lilt 
by  the  uniformity  of  their  resjicctivc  plans.  The  nutlior  denominates  them  amJIkmL 
articulated  animals,  and  radiated  animals  or  zoo]>h\tcs;  anil  subdtvidca  caeb  m 
those  forms  or  ramificutions  into  four  classes,  according  to  motives  iieuly  i  qniw 
lent  to  thow  upon  which  the  four  classes  rest  which  are  generally  adopted  anionglki 
ircrtebral  animals.  lie  has  derived  from  this,  in  some  measure,  symmeHWI 
arrangement,  a  great  facilit)  in  i*educing  under  general  rules  the  divcrutiea  of  iff* 
ganization. 

I'hc  comparison  wliich  the  same  member  lias  drawn  of  the  osteology  of  merCtbrtl 
animals,  has  furnished  him  with  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  osteons  structure  of  tW 
head  in  this  branch.  It  had  been  long  since  ascertained  that  oviparous  leHjebiJ 
animals,  i  e  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  had  several  common  relations  of  urgaBiMh 
tion,  which  made  them  differ  from  the  vivipai'ous  or  mamiferoos  vertebral  aiumidk 
M  Tuvier  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  in  a  certam  manner,  to  what  bone  of  thfr 
head  of  the  mamifers  each  group  of  bones  of  the  head  of  the  difiereot  o«l|Mfi 
answers,  and  he  tliinks  he  has  attained  this,  by  adding  to  the  analogy  of  tlie  foCai 
of  the  former,  the  consideration  of  the  posi(i(in,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  bQiie% 
i.  e.  by  examining  what  organs  tliey  protect,  to  what  nerves  and  vessels  they  giTe  a 
passage,  and  what  muscles  are  attached  to  them. 

M.  Geisecke,  tlie  celebrated  mineralogist,  arrived  lately  at  Edinburgh,  frodi 
Greenland,  on  liis  return  to  Copenhagen,  after  a  residence  of  seven  yean  and  a  half 
in  the  country ;  during  which  time  lie  examined  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Gape 
Farewell  to  76  degrees  of  north  latitude.  He  has  brought  with  him  a  fine  colUfcUoa 
of  minerals,  among  which  are  many  totally  unknown  to  the  mineralogists  of  Europe. 
He  pi'oi>oses  to  publisli  an  account  of  his  stay  in  Greenland,  whicR  the  fcienlifib 
\vorld  will  look  for  with  great  anxiety. 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

The  foUoviuff  notices  of  IVorka^  published,  or  preparing'  for  the  prets^  are  *C' 

lectedfrom  late  British  publications. 

Mr.  Copley  is  now  engaged  upon  a  work,  which  will,  by  admirers  of  warlike 
achievements,  he  thoueht,  in  an  especial  manner,  woi-thy  of  his  pencil.  Itisaa 
ef|uenrian  portrait  ot  Mai^shul  Welkin gton,  attended  by  his  aid-de-eamps^  tkc 
Prince  of  Oraii<ie  and  Lord  March,  both  of  whom  have  aitten  purposely  for  their 
poriralts;  a  subject  for  which  Mr.  C  has  prmed  his  competency,  l>y  sCTcnl 
«>ther  equestrian  portmits  of  unrivnllcd  merit.  The  size  is  eiirht  feet  by  six;  aad 
bexides  the  thrive  portraits,  the  l»ack  ground  is  intcuderl  to  exhibit  a  perspective  of 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  will,  doiibtie.<t%  i*ank  among  Mr  Copley's  best  pcr- 
'.onnanccR  i  and  win,.if  it  can  be  fiuithcdiatimc,  be  a  leading  object  in' the  next  ex- 
hibition at  SomerKt  House. 
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The  ll»i^avin«  of  Anspach  has  composed,  and  intends  to  ^tlfy  the  world 
wHfa,  nemaiFS  of  her  aeUve  and  chequered  life ;  and  no  female  of  this  age  has 
k  more  in  her  power  to  record  the  features  of  the  times,  because  no  one  has  acted 
•  more  conspicuous  part  than  this  illustrious  lady. 

The  works  of  Ben  Jonaon,  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the 
fBthor,  are  announced  by  Mr.  William  GifTord,  in  ten  volumes. 

Sir  Bvcrard  Home  announces  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  dc» 
Bvercd  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  PhilUpart  wUl  speedily  publish  Memoirs  of  General  Moreau,  embellished 
Inth  a  portrait,  taken  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  a  fac  nmile  of  his  last 
letter  to  Madame  Moreau. 

History  of  (ireat  Britain,  from  the  revolution  in  1688,  to  the  French  revolution 
In  1789  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P.  L  L.  D  F.  R.  S.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
linthor  that  this  work  may  not  exceed  three  volumes  in  quarto,  but  it  may  extend  to 
Ibnr  He  has  already  experienced  a  facility  of  access  to  original  papers  greater 
ttftn,  even  with  his  confidence  in  the  liberahty  of  the  age  and  nation,  he  could  have 
^iBtitared  to  hope.  But  there  are  doubtless  many  proprietors  of  valuable  papers  to 
^vbon'fee  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  known,  or  of  whose  collections  he  has  not 
k«an|*  They  are  likely  to  be  as  desirous  as  any  others  to  Cfmtribnte  towards  an  nu- 
tfbentte  huHtory  of  their  country.  Trusting  in  their  liberal  character,  the  author 
^entQre%  In  this  manner,  respectfully  to  solicit  information,  through  his  publishers, 
•ooeeming  the  historical  papers  in  their  possesnon,  and  to  request  access  to  their 
4)oUeetions,  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  conditions  which  they  may  tliink  fit  to  pre- 
•nibe. 

The  Life  of  James  the  Seeond,  King  of  England,  eollectcd  out  of  Memoirs  writ 
9i  hb  own  hand.  Also,  King  James's  Advice  to  his  son  ;  and  that  mminrch's  last 
vUly  dated  November  17, 1G88.  The  whole  to  be  edited,  by  order  of  his  royal 
Ughne«  the  prince  regent,  by  the  Kev.  J  S.  Chirk,  L.L.  B.'F.  U.  b.  Ilistorio* 
|;npber  to  tlie  king,  and  librarian  to  his  royal  highness. 

Travels  in  Sooth  America,  by  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Tr.inslated 
froin  the  French,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  nuoboUlt,  by  Ifclon  Maria 
Williams.    In  8vo.  with  picturesque  and  geographical  atlases. 

Relation  llistoriquc  du  Voyage  de  M.  M.  dc  Humboldt  et  Bonpl.md,  dans 
I«'Ameriqae  Meridionalc  Quatre  volumes  in  quarto  snr  papier  velin  nom-<k'-Jewis. 
Un  Volume  d^Atlas  Geographique  ct  Physique,  qui  couuendra  40  Planch,  snr 
colomb.  velin.  Un  volume  d  Atlas  Pittnres(]ue,  containing  60  PI.  la  phipart 
•olorees,  sur  colomb  veHn.  Le  merae  ouvragc,  imprime  en  douzc  volumes  in  octavo, 
avcc  un  Atlas  Geographique  et  Physique,  sur  papier  fin. 

British  Biography  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Containing  also,  lives  of  most  of 
the  eminent  characters  of  the  present  age  ;  interspersed  with  much  original  anec- 
dote and  criticism,  and  forming  a  standard  book  of  rt'fcrencc  of  such  extensive 
and  varied  information,  as  to  be  requisite  in  the  libraries  of  persons  of  every  pro* 
fcssion.  By  a  society  of  clerical  and  lay  members  of  Oxford  University.  In  3  voh. 
thick  8vo.   '.50  will  be  printed  on  rojal  4to  vellum. 

The  Pastor's  Fire  Side.  By  Miss  Porter,  author  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and 
Seottish  Chiefs.     In  d  vols  duodecimo. 

Letters  on  India.  By  Maria  Graham.  Author  of  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  iu 
India.    Illusti'ated  by  plates.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

Quelques  detail  sur  le  General  Moreau  et  scs  dcmiers  moments,  luivls  d'un<" 
COurte  noUce  biographique.  Par  Paul  Svinine  Get  ouvrage  oflTre  des  fiihs  d'antant 
^us  interessants  quails  ont  ete  recueillis  par  un  tcmoin  ocnlaire,  honore  dc  la  confi* 
ftnee  du  General  Moreau,  et  qui  a  ete  chaise  de  I'aceompagner  sur  le  continent,  ou  il 
Be  I'a  pas  quitte  depuis  I'instant  de  son  debai'quement  jusqu'a  ta  mort. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  FgIz,  in  the  house  of  com- 
IMNW,  from  his  entrance  into  parliament  in  1768,  to  the  year  1806.  With  Memoir«» 
Introductiou,  kc.    In  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  HonourftUeEdmond  Bufce.  With  Memoirs,  Intro* 
doctioni  Sec. 
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Further  Conaadcriitions  on  the  State  of  the  Currencjr.  Bj  thftEartof  landeiv 
dale. 

Qaarrcla  of  Aothors,  a  ConUnuation  of  their  CaUunitics ;  or  some  Memoirs  lor 
our  Literary  History,  iacludinj^  "Specimens  of  Controvenrr  from  the  rei^  if 
Elizabeth.    By  the  author  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature.*^  3  vol.  or.  8ro* 


Unpulilishcd  Manuscripts  of  Gibbon  In  Aprit  next  will  be  published,  in  5 
4iT0.  comprising  one  of  entirely  new  matter,  with  a  portrait,  from  the  beat  Jikenev 
of  the  autlior,  and  oiher  plates,  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  £Mi 
witli  Memoirs  of  liis  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself;  iUuBtmted  froofllUl 
I^ettersi  with  occasional  notes  and  nai'rative.    By  Lord  Sheffield. 


WEST'S  PAINTING. 

Mr.  West  has  for  several  months  been  engage  on  a  mnd  epic  painting.  Tht 
snbjucl  represents  Christ  brought  out  from  the  judgment  liaJl  by  Piiate»  vhoprettalt 
him  to  the  chief  priest  Caiaplias,  and  rulers  ot  the  people,  **  saying  unto  them,  yt 
have  broui|;ht  this  man  unto  me  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people,  andhehoU  JkKWft  ^ 
examined  him  before  you,  and  have  found  no  fault  in  tliis  man  toucliing  thow  tUBfl  ; 
V'herrof  ye  accuse  him."  XmAv,  xxiii.  li.  It  u  ono  oi  the  brgest  ever  ]MUiited%  ' 
Mr  W  EST,  being  •'^4  feet  by  L6  feet,  with  the  principal  figures  somewhat  Ur^gerlha 
hfe  I  ho  subject  ts  evidently  one  of  the  highest  Interest  that  eoukl  be  chosen  hfB 
painter,  and  aifords  scope  for  every  varivtv  of  passion.  I'he  resignation  of  ChM^ 
the  mithority  *t'  I'ilate,  the  pride  of  the  chief  priests,  the  hatred oi  the  I*' 


the  scorn  of  vulgar  prejudice,  Uie  surprise  of  many  at  the  sentence,  the ^i^oflhe 
motiicr  of  Jesus  and  other  women,  the  passive  curiotity  o{  mere  apeetatora^  iiA 
iin:(ily  the  disciidined  indifference  of  the  Koman  sc»ldier}',  who  were  to  execute  ^ 
Bitntrnce,  serve  to  e.vercisu  and  to  prove  the  great  talents  of  the  iiaioter.  8mIi  a 
pici<ii*c,  so  luippily  conceived,  involving  the  great  variety  of  passums  displayed  ^ 
ri()  fi,;iires,  so  correctly  dravn,  so  completely  grouped,  so  naturally  eoiaared,  iDi 
in  such  harmonious  keeping:,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  \,e\\  in  justiee  to  Mr.  W  Ktr,  ai 
footir  readers,  and  to  the  a^c,  to  say,  wc  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  before.  It  eer* 
tainly  has  not,  as  u  :;rand  epic  picture  any  stipcrior  in  England ;  Uiough  we  do  boC 
for^cet  t(i(^  great  collections  of  ancient  nnd  modern  masters  with  which  the  coudUJ 
is  coveix'd:  neither  the  cartoons,  n(»r  the  Vdelpiu  pictures  of  Barr}',  the  ebef 
d'renvrra  of  Sir  Joshua,  Mr  \Ve<^l  &  t'onner  pictures,  the  wonders  of  Blenhttm,  Bur* 
lei*;h,  Cvrosvenor  House,  Cleveland  House,  Ailion,  Corsham,  oi*  Other  able  itfid 
royril  coIlectioMs.  Wc  are  aware  that  in  clinliengiug  this  comparison,  and  in  dotaif 
jnsiicc  to  the  groat*  >ii  modern  painter  in  Kngl->nd,  and  perhaps  in  Europe^  we  nq^ 
provoke  the  taunts  of  some  of  Mr.  West's  rivals,  and  draw  on  him  some  imuerthtf" 
res  of . 'f  nony  n  I  on  s  criticism — we  have  however  hone^Uly  done  our  dnty,  ana  for  tht 
er.«lit  o:"  tlie  taste  of  the  aii,e,  in  regui-d  to  this  jubject,  we  wish  our  influcnee  vera 
predoi  tinant  and  universid !  '  e  unite  rsland  this  y;vvh\  picture  is  likely  to  he  finiihed 
by  •  'liristmas,  und  tliat  Mr.  We\t  intends  to  e\hi1)it  it  on  his  own  account,  cither  h§ 
Itself  or  in  »  •rnllcry  fdled  with  m:iny  of  his  chief  performances  during  the  HALV 
CE  v  r  i;  u  Y  -.vliich  has  ehpsed  since  liis  arrival  from  Italy.  In  this  age  o^speculatioBi 
rh':  •^rcfl;.  «]iiriiof  uliich  reaches  the  elegant,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts,  weareaoC 
surpri-icd  rliut  t  ii's  painter  h.is  already  been  offered  by  some  dealers  t  e  w  T  a  o  v  tA  VB 
ci  ivEAS  for  ihis  chef  J*auii'e,  or  seven  thousand,  and  the  profits  oftlMl  ' 
first  si'Mson.  His  f^nious  picture  oiL  Christ  Healing  the  Sich,  for  which  he  received  i 
but  three  thonsjind  guineas,  has,  we  are  told,  Hlrexdy  returned  tlurtcen  thousand il 
the  produce  of  its  exhibitions  and  in  subscriptions  for  prints. 

A  complete*  f  General  Analytical  Index  to  the  &non\nious  csssrs  published  ondv 
the  title  of  the  F.diil)iiri;li  'Review,  from  October,  lKi>J,  to  November,  18!*^,  istB* 
nonnced;  comprchendini;,  in  one  alphalnnical  s<n*ie%  disiiiict  references  to  the  uamei 
of  authors  reviewed,  titles  of  books  reviewed,  authorities  cited  or  quoted,  puUte 
cjuestions  diBcu.<;sed,  iuid  all  incidental  matter. 

The  editor  of  the  Ktnminer  shortly  will  publish  the  Feast  of  tlic  Poets,  with  ft 
variety  of  additional  note^,  and  some  other  pieces  in  prose. 

A  new  Comedy  has  been  pabliihed,  entitled,  Firbt  Impressions,  or  Trade  in  the 
We»t    Written  by  Horatio  Smithy  £«q.  one  cf  the  authors  of  Rejected  Addreoes. 
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Collections  from  the  Oreek  Antholos^tf^  and  from  the  Pastoral^ 
ElegiaCy  and  Dramatic  Poets  of  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  R» 
Uland  and  others*     8vo.  pp.  525. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Review.] 

The  greater  part  of  those  small  poems,  which,  though  ofteu 
arbitrarily  abridged  and  mutilated  by  the  taste  or  whim  of  their 
editors,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  transmitted  from  the  hands  of 
Poiemo  and  Mcleager  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Jacobs,  with  tole- 
rable fidelity,  seem  hitherto  to  have  met  with  no  counterpart  ia 
the  literature  of  any  country.     The  word  epigram  (properly  an 
iDScription)  has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  in  the  latio,  as 
well  as  in  the  living  languages,  to  that  species  of  trifle,  generally 
compressed  within  the  space  of  a  few  distichs,  the  beauty  of  which 
-     csoDSisted  in  some  happy  play  of  words,  or  conceit  of  thought. 
Very  different  was  the  epigram  of  he  Greeks :  without  any  of  the 
aids  by  which  the  greater  poets  of  antiquity  embellished  their 
^  works,  with  no  development  of  character,  no  condensation  of  de« 
7  scriptive  images,  no  agreeable  fictions  recommended  to  the  ima- 
1^  ginatioD  by  what  is  at  least  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  systems  of 
I   theology,  they  have  contrived  to  infuse  into  their  brief  compobl- 
tiODS  a  charm  at  once  sober  and  pleasing.     Most  of  the  commoa- 
places  of  poetry  may  be  traced  to  the  anthology,  and  as  the  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  obligations  is  rarely  punctual  in  the  world  of  kt- 
tera,  public  estimation  has  not  unfrequentiy  been  verj  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  real  pretensions  of  the  literary  barronrer. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  tenderness  of  real  passion  expressed 
forcibly,  and  in  words  which,  being  most  natural,  come  moat  home 
to  the  heart,  sliould  seek  it  among  the  Greek  epigrammatists.  Tiiej 
seem  to  have  had  the  art  of  the  Dervise  who  could  throw  m 
soul  into  the  body  of  another  man,  and  at  once  possess  himself  of 
his  sentiments,  adopt  his  passions,  and  assume  all  the  functions  and 
feelings  of  his  situation.  We  are  the  more  sensible  of  this  excel- 
lence, because  it  has  so  rarely  been  our  fate  to  meet  with  that 
delicate  tenderness  which  is  the  highest  beauty  of  amatory  poetry* 
Perhaps  Guarini  and  Metastasio  alone,  among  the  moderns,  have 
found  this  secret  path  to  the  heart,  and  even  their  approach  is  by 
a  rather  more  dressed  and  ornamented  road  than  that  adopted  by 
the  epigrammatists.  We  still  remember  our  pleasure  at  finding 
on  the  first  perusal  of  Pastor  Fido,  many  of  those  elegant  pieces 
of  poetry  which  had  so  often  delighted  us  as  detached  songs ;  and 
our  gratification  was  augmented  by  the  associations  which  the 
charms  of  music  had  connected  with  them ; — of  music  in  the  pei^ 
fection  of  its  best  powers,  simple,  expressive,  unaffected.  The 
merit  of  the  similes  scattered  throughout  (he  scenes  of  Metastasio^ 
has  been  justly  appreciated,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  tiieir  variety  and  exactness,  or  of  the  fertility  of  that  genius 
which  could  furnish  endless  novelty  of  ornament  to  so  many  dramas 
so  nearly  similar  in  character  and  situation.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  not  whether  the  whole  range  of  Italian  poetry,  so  eminendj 
fitted  by  its  polish  and  softness  for  the  language  of  love,  can 
furnish  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  the  following  six  words  of 
Theocritus,  quoted  by  the  present  translators.  No  passage  shows 
more  forcibly  the  advantage  which  the  Greek  language  possesses 
over  every  other  by  its  conciseness.— o;  5<  to^vmt »  Hum  yniwwnoiK 


^'  Chi  ama,  e  chi  desia,  in  un  giorno  sHnvecchia,** 

as  Salvini  has  accurately,  but  somewhat  diffusely,  rendered  it* 

But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Italian  writers  is,  that  their  embel- 
lishments are  seldom  out  of  place,  their  imagery  is  natural  and 
appropriate ;  and  if  this  is  an  excellence,  surely  the  simplicity  of 
the  Grreek  epigrammatists,  which  rendered  them  independent  of 
ornamental  aids,  is  a  virtue  of  a  much  higher  order.  With  the 
latter  the  argument  is  not  considered  as  a  mere  niche,  in  which 
the  picture  may  be  conveniently  placed,  but  the  image  is  made  so 
auxiliary,  and  illustrates  the  subject ;  nor  need  we  wonder  if  the 
distinct  and  well  arranged  thought,  the  appropriate  epithet,  and 
the  familiar  expression  of  the  Greek  epigram,  have  a  more  pleasing 
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eflect  than  the  florid  and  melodious  delicacy  of  the  Italian  canzonet^ 
or  the  more  vivacious  trifling  of  tlie  French  madrigal.  The  virtue 
of  simplicity  has  never  been  sufficiently  studied  by  the  poets  of 
Our  ofvn  country ;  and  those  of  the  present  day,  whose  pretensions 
to  it  are  most  ostentatious,  have  given  us  an  imitation  which  dif- 
fers as  much  from  the  original,  as  Cowper's  languid  version  from 
the  majesty  and  spirit  of  Homer ;  or  the  vulgar  travesties  of  the 
^neid  from  the  unequalled  delicacy  of  the  Mantuan  poet. 

Conciseness  is  another  pre-eminent  beauty  of  the  anthology. 
The  affectation  of  it  which  is  created  by  the  desire  of  expressing 
a  common  idea  with  sententious  and  oracular  brevity,  is  of  a  very 
diiferent  nature  from  that  nicety  of  judgment,  which  prunes  away 
^very  word  that  interrupts  or  encumbers  the  sentence,  yet  removes 
none  of  the  links  which  formed  tlie  original  chain  of  connexion  in 
the  mind,  and  suffers  every  thing  to  remain  distinct,  intelligible,  and 
well  defined.  There  is  no  kind  of  writing  less  undei*stood  than 
this :  the  imitation  of  Montesquieu  has  been  fatal  to  many  who 
could  not  perceive  that  his  genius  enabled  him  to  make  his  way 
through  chaos  without  being  much  encumbered  or  retarded  in  his 

[progress ;  or  that  conciseness  can  never  atone  for  obscurity,  and 
s  only  pleasing  when  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  misunderstood.  It 
ivas  an  aim  at  conciseness  which  occasioned  so  many  perplexing 
inversions  of  language,  and  such  a  want  of  lucid  arrangement  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  last  exquisite  puem  ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
once  more  expressing  our  regret,  that  the  author  should  have  ever 
forgotten  that  his  readers  were  not  possessed  of  the  same  train  of 
ideas  which  filled  his  own  mind,  and  that  his  conceptions  must  be 
distinctly  embodied  in  language,  before  their  character  and  value 
could  be  duly  appreciated.  Fortunately,  however,  good  sense  is 
of  all  countries  and  ages ;  so  that,  e^'en  in  the  most  tasteless  times, 
it  may  not  be  too  late  to  recollect  that  the  homage  due  to  our  lite- 
rary predecessors  is  paid  as  properly  by  avoiding  their  errors,  as 
by  imitating  their  beauties.  Genius  is  a  raw  material  too  precious 
to  be  worked  up  into  articles  of  a  slight  and  perishable  nature ;  and 
we  shall  best  consult  the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  our  own  fSune^ 
by  conforming  to  acknowledged  excellence,  and  by  using  the  mo- 
dels of  antiquity  not  servilely,  but  freely,  and  with  discrimination* 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  conciseness  for  which  we 
have  commended  the  poets  of  the  anthology,  is  usually  the  product 
of  a  state  whicrh  has  not  yet  seen  its  Augustan  age.  We  are  told 
that  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  the  chaste  manners  of  elder 
Rome  presented,  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the  dregs  of 
Romulus :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  weru 
composed  cither  immediately  before,  or  during  the  worst  days  of 
that  calamitous  period  in  the  history  of  literature,  so  emphatically 
termed  its  dark  age.     It  is  unpossible  to  make  a  proper  estiJi^ate  of 
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the  efibrts  which  produced  these  compoBitionSy  without  comidaw 
ing  the  dijficulty  of  substituting  strength  for  softness,  and  l^timalB 
ornament  for  conceit,  at  a  time  when  true  taste  was  nearly  extinct^ 
and  talent  chilled  by  the  repulsive  indifiference  of  ignorant  barb^ 
rians. 

Nor  is  there  less  matter  for  surprise  in  the  favourite  subjects  of 
this  collection.  The  writers  of  a  country  on  the  decline  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  commonplaces  of  poetry,  and  to  seek  a  more  Ai- 
tant  field  for  ideas  than  is  presented  by  the  brief  existence  allotted 
to  beauty  and  virtue,  by  remembrances  of  the  accidents  of  humai 
life,  *^  the  ills  of  age,  sickness,  or  poverty,  neglected  love,  or  f<l^ 
saken  friendship."  Yet  whoever  expects  to  meet  with  amuseniedt 
in  this  volume,  must  be  contented  to  derive  it  from  the  represent- 
ation of  imlaboured  and  obvious  sentiments ;  and  if  he  haa  not  suffi- 
cient delicacy  of  taste  to  feel  that  it  is  to  such  a  representation  tbe 
best  beauties  of  poetry  belong,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  its  greatest 
charm. 

With  such  claims  on  the  attention  of  every  literary  man,  it  mtj 
be  a  reasonable  cause  of  wonder  that,  while  most  of  the  other  chi- 
sics  have  been  presented  to  us  again  and  again  in  an  English  dresi^ 
scarcely  a  single  scholar  should  have  hitherto  called  upon  us  to 
admire  these  smaller  relics  of  antiquity.  The  success  oi  Cowfeyj.. 
Prior  and  Cumberland,  in  whatever  they  have  chosen  to  translate, 
is  well  known,  and  their  full  share  of  merit  is  allowed  to  them  in 
this  volume.  Many  of  their  versions  are  admitted  into  it,  and  the 
air  of  originalily  which  pervades  them,  leaves  us  only  to  regret 
that  they,  who  could  do  so  well,  should  have  done  so  little ;  and 
that  their  success  should  not  have  sooner  excited  others  to  similar 
eflbrts.  Before  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Bland,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
on  each  of  these  writers,  and  our  readers  will  then  be  better  able 
to  judge  what  pretensions  the  present  translators  have  to  rank  with 
those  whose  praise,  for  as  much  as  they  have  undertaken,  is  already 
so  universal. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Cowley,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  collected  from 
his  writings,  was  the  love  of  retirement.  He  spent  the  most  active 
part  of  his  life  in  the  fatiguing  attendance  on  the  formalities  of  a 
court,  and,  as  commonly  happens  to  men  familiar  with  greatneiii 
he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  heartlessness  of  what  is  truly 
called  public  life.  His  essays  in  prose  and  verse  are  full  of  the 
pleasures  of  retirement,  and  the  country  ;  it  was  this  predilectioa 
which  led  him  toVirgil's  "O  fortunati  nimium" — Horace's  "  Beatm 
ille  qui  procul  negoliis,"  and  the  fable  of  the  country  mouse — Clau- 
dian*s  "Old  Man  of  Verona" — Martial's  "  Vitam  quae  faciant  beatio- 
rem,"  and  "  Vis  fieri  liber."  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  pervades 
the  "  Epitaphinm  vivi  auctoris,"  so  well  known  by  its  own  classical 
Keauty  of  seutimeDt  and  expression,  and  by  Addison's 
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trflnslation.  The  air  of  stiffness  and  restraint,  more  or  less  per- 
ceivable in  all  Cowley's  writings,  is  partly  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  language,  and  partly  to  a  style  which  not  unfrequently 
has  more  of  the  Lmtin  than  of  the  English  idiom.  But  the  charac- 
teristic merit  of  his  translations,  which  leads  Mr.  Bland  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  all  the  imitators  of  Anacreon,  is  their  original 
spirit.  Sir  John  Denham  alludes  to  this  excellence  in  some  very- 
beautiful  lines  ^'on  the  death  of  Cowley." 

'^  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Tet  what  he  wrote,  was  all  his  own,  &c. 

—Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state. 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate : 

And  when  like  them  he  would  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear.'' 

Prior's  mind  was  of  a  very  different  cast.     Bom  in  the  days  of 
the  gayest  court  which  England  ever  saw,  and  at  a  time  when  lan- 
guage was  cultivated  only  as    a  mode   of  elegance,  he  easily 
accommodated  himself  to  the  levity  of  his  age,  and  nas  fortunate 
enough  to  be  enabled,  like  Camilla  in  the  iEncid,  to  skim  along  the 
surface  without  sinking.     The  bigotry  and  superstition  which  had 
degraded  religion  in  the  preceding  times,  had  driven  the  gay  cour- 
tiers of  Charles  II.  with  a  libertine  monarch  at  their  head,  into  the 
opposite  extremes  of  atheism  and  sensuality.     Courage  was  their 
only  virtue,  liveliness  their  only  merit.     It  was  with  them,  as  with 
the  French  at  a  later  period,  always  jour  de  fete ;  they  were  bred 
up  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  when  the  sunshine  of  their  for- 
tune returned,  they  gave  a  loose  to  pleasure.     But  fortunately  for 
the  world,  this  is  the  artificial,  not  the  natural  state  of  society;  the 
disorder  was  not  incurable,  and  not  very  contagious  ;  for  it  soon 
appeared  that  immorality  had  its  cant  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  and 
that  the  airy  gayety  and  carelesness  of  skepticism,  though  adapted 
to  the  light  heartedness  of  youth,  were  not  qualities  cultuhitt'd  to 
animate  the  decline  of  life,  and  sooth  the  dimness  and  infirmities 
of  our  later  years.     This  is  the  fiend  that "  expects  its  evening 
pre}',"  and  exacts  a  terrible  recompense  for  the  moments  of  ease 
and  merriment  bestowed  under  the  form  of  pleasure.     Such  was 
the  character  of  this  period — a  few  words  yet  remain  to  be  said 
concerning  its  productions.     The  French  early  acquired  a  tone  of 
refinement  and  elegance  which  was  long  neglected  by  other  nations; 
their  writers  of  course  adopted  a  style  suitable  to  the  high  culti- 
vation which  prevailed,  and  the  delicacy  and  correctness  of  their 
productions  were  well  calculated  at  once  to  gratify  the  nicely  of  a 
refined  taste,  and  to  atone  for  a  certain  deficiency  of  genius  and 
energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  of  Charlen 
was  &tal  to  purity  and  elegance ;  and  the  rich  vein  of  genhi/i, 
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which,  however  obscured  by  the  false  taste,  or  corrupted  bjr'fte 
iprofligacy  of  the  times,  still  perhaps  remains  unequaHed,  mei 
full  scope  to  the  imagination  to  conceive  what  might  have  heeb 
produced  by  the  same  talent,  under  happier  auspices,  and  b  abet- 
ter age.  Point  and  wit  were  the  chief  objects  of  attention  in  eveij 
branch  of  literature,  and  that  labour  which  the  writers  wooldhave 
expended  profitably  in  correcting  the  looseness  and  extravagaiioe 
of  their  productions,  was  consumed  in  an  endless  search  afler  low 
conceits  and  artificial  prettinesses.  With  all  these  faults — fautti 
for  which  scarcely  any  vigour  of  conception  or  execution  can 
atone— -there  is  araciness  and  spirit,  a  richness  and  variety  of  eir  . 
pression  pervading  the  writings  of  the  age,  which  muat  deli^ 
every  reader.  Prior  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  many  of  the 
grosser  faults,  and  to  make  many  of  the  beauties  of  his  age  more 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  has  not  been  less  happy  in  catching  the 
manner  of  Fontaine,  than  Fontaine  himself  in  embellishing  the 
tales  of  Boccace,  Poggio,  and  Ariosto,  with  natural  strokes  and 
archness  of  humour.  His  translations  are  chiefly  of  such  poenii 
as  relate  to  love  and  gallantry,  and  no  one  has  surpassed  him  ia 
ease  and  vivacious,  though  not  always  strictly  delicate,  point 
Nearly  all  his  versions  might  be  classed  under  the  title  oi  epi* 
gram,  as  the  word  is  used  by  Martial,  and  every  English  writer; 
nor  has  he,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  attempted  a  translation  of  any 
of  those  moral  and  serious  poems  which  are  the  chief  omamoiti 
of  the  Greek  anthology. 

Prior  has  detained  our  attention  so  long,  that  our  remark! 
Cumberland  must  be  very  brief.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter 
author  grew  at  once  into  notice  as  a  scholar,  and  established  his 
claim  to  the  title,  by  the  admirable  essays  on  the  fragments  of  the 
Greek  drama  published  in  the  Observer.  The  excellence  of  theae 
observations  subjected  Cumberland  to  a  singular  suspicion.  When 
they  first  came  out,  he  was  better  known  by  his  relationship  to 
Bentley,  than  by  his  learning,  and  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  have 
akeii  the  substance  of  the  essays,  or  the  essays  themaelvea,  from 
laanuscripts  of  his  grandfather  which  had  fallen  into  his  poaaei- 
sion.  This  is  a  charge  of  which  the  character  of  Bentley  hSttt 
self  does  not  stand  quite  clear,  and  we  have  many  anecdotes  la 
prove  that  literary  honesty  is  not  always  the  accompaniment  of 
learning;  but  Cumberland  was  a  man  of  no  common  talent  er 
cultivation  of  mind,  who,  if  he  had  written  less  hastily,  woaM 
have  been  inimitable.  Several  of  his  versions  from  the  dramatic 
authors  are  admitted  into  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  havebeeo 
greatly  struck  with  the  mixed  force  and  feeling  which  they  dis- 
play. There  is  a  rare  combination  of  sententiousness  and  poeti- 
cal ornament  in  the  following  couplets,  which  leaves  nothing  ibt 
regret,  except  the  smallnesB  of  their  number.    We  have  not  GOtB* 
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|iared  tliem  with  the  ori^nals,  bat  they  are  exacfly  io  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  those  gnomic  lines  which  so  frequendy  occur  in  the 
ancient  drama,  and  though  condemned  by  some  judges  as  unsea- 
sonable, are  generally  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  relics 
which  time  has  left  us. 

Crates. 

Old  Age. 

**  These  shrivelled  sinews,  and  this  bending  frame. 

The  workmanship  of  time's  strong  hand  proclaim ; 

Skiird  to  reverse  whatever  the  gods  create, 

And  make  that  crookeil  which  they  fashion  straiglit  t 

Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die-«or  else  to  be 

That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  you  see. 

Age,  then,  we  all  prefer;  for  age  we  pray. 

And  travel  on  to  life's  last  lingering  day; 

Then  sinking  slowly  down  from  worse  to  worse. 

Find  heaven's  extorted  boon  our  greatest  curse/* 


Pherecratxs. 

The  same  Subject. 

*^  Age  is  the  heaviest  burden  man  can  bear. 
Compound  of  disappointment,  pain,  and  care ; 
For  when  the  mind's  experience  comes  at  length, 
it  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  loss  of  strength  ; 
Kesign'd  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days. 
Knowledge  just  ripens  when  the  man  decays: 
One  ray  of  light  the  closing  eye  receives. 
And  wisdom  only  takes  what  folly  leaves."    P.  226. 

We  now  turn  to  the  book  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding 
remarks,  and  which  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  to  call  a  new 
edition,  or  a  new  work.  It  has  not  altogether  a  right  to  this  latter 
title,  for  a  volume  was  published  five  or  six  years  ago,  on  the  same 
plan,  the  materials  of  which  were  furnished,  we  believe,  by  the 
same  authoi*s.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  its  predecessor 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  new  volume,  and  it  is  not  noticed 
in  the  title-page,  or  the  preface ;  but,  if  our  memory  is  correct,  the 
relationship  between  them  is  nearly  what  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing bears  to  its  superstructure.  The  name  of  Mr.  Bland  appears 
singly  on  the  title-page,  but  there  are  various  signatures  aflSxed  to 
the  translations,  and  in  the  preface  the  following  passage  occurs. 

*^  It  will  doubtles^s  appear  strange,  that,  of  the  two  principal  authon, 
be  who  has  contributed  the  least  portion  of  the  body  of  the  work, 
should  be  most  prominent  to  the  public.  While  he  regrets  the  neces- 
sity, he  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  instances  of  his  associate; 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  induced,  by  the  representations  of 
their  publisher,  who  objected  to  the  plan  of  a  book  entirely  aaony- 
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moos,  to  suffer  his  own  name  to  appear  in  a  place  to  which  it  is  enti* 
Med  no  otherwise  than  by  participation." 

Mr.  Bland's  share  of  the  work  appears  to  be  marked  by  the 
initial  B,  and  we  have  heard  names  assigned  to  most  of  the  other 
contributions ;  but  as  there  has  evidently  been  a  wish  for  at  kilt 
a  partial  concealment,  we*do  not  think  it  fair  to  withdraw  the  veil^ 
whatever  may  be  the  motives,  professional  or  domesticy  which 
have  led  to  its  adoption. 

We  naturally  expected,  in  a  miscellaneous  coIIectioD  like  tiie 

E resent,  to  meet  with  c^reat  inequality  in  the  closeness  of  the  tnos- 
Ltions.  Tills  is  a  point  of  considerable  delicacy;  somethmgaf 
the  expectations  of  the  reader  must  be  conceded  to  the  difficaltj 
of  transfusing  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  one  language  into  the  idiooiB 
of  another ;  and  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  translator- 
he  will  sometimes  judge  wisely  in  imitating,  as  nearly  as  oor  lan- 
guage will  permit,  the  unornamented  simplicity  of  the  or^al; 
Kometimes  will  neglect  or  soften  an  image  unsuited  to  modem  asso* 
ciations ;  sometimes  qualify  or  refine  expressions  which  are  too 
harsh  and  farfetched.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
poems  of  the  Greek  anthology,  knows  that  passages  occasionilly 
occur  which  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  extravagance.  The  ce- 
temporaneous  taste  of  the  times  is  more  or  less  discoverable  in  fte 
productions  of  every  country,  and  a  love  of  conceits  was  the  prt- 
Tailing  fault,  the  most  prominent  feature,  of  the  ages  in  which  thi 
epigrammatists  flourished.  Besides,  the  more  obvious  and  natunl.'j 
thoughts,  always  most  pleasing  to  true  taste,  were  preoccapied^<R 
and  if  novelty  was  to  be  attempted,  the  choice  lay  among  mate>  | 
rials  of  a  baser  kind ;  if  a  new  garland  was  to  be  entwined,  it 
must  have  been  of  flowers  which  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  Catullus 
had  already  rejected.  The  first  poem  in  the  collection,  entitled 
"  The  Lover's  ^Message,"  from  Meleager,  afibrds  an  instance  of 
the  fault  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  passive  ii 
omitted  in  the  tianslation,  but  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Illustrations. 

"  The  sixth  line  in  the  origiual  has  caused  much  dispute.  Its  literal 
iuterpretatiou  is,  ^  Expect  me  not  as  a  sailor,  but  as  one  who  travels 
on  fool  to  behold  you;'  a  hyperbolical  expression,  implying  (sayi 
•Tacobs)  ^  The  desire  of  seeing  you  will  support  me  over  the  seat, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  ship.' "     P.  41. 

Wc  must  remark,  however,  that  while  the  translator  has  avoided 
in  one  instance  the  fault  of  the  original,  he  has,  in  the  very  next 
couplet,  fallen  into  one  equally  great. 

**  Go,  heralds  of  my  soul !  to  Phanion^s  ear. 

On  all  your  shrouds  the  tender  accents  bear."    F.  1. 
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What  can  be  more  afiected  than  the  expression  <'  heralds  of  the 
ul,"  applied  to  vessels  passing  and  repassing  the  llolles|>ont  ? 
nil  \{  is  (he  more  inexcusable,  since,  on  turning  to  the  original, 
3  And  no  trace  of  it  whatever.  The  following  stanzas  have  u 
neof  aich  galiantr^^  about  them,  which,  at  first  »ight,  would  lead 
to  attribute  them  to  the  romantic  davs  of  France,  rather  than 
the  sixth  century:  they  have,  however,  the  merit  of  being  a 
!ry  faithful  translation. 

Paulcs,  8.  iii.  78.  (73.) 
T4fV€  not  extinguished  by  j^ge,     B. 

**  For  me  thy  wrinkles  have  more  charms, 

Dear  Lydia,  ttiau  a  smoother  face ! 
Vi\  rather  fold  ttiee  iu  my  arms 

Than  youuger,  fairer  iiynipiis  embrace. 

*^  'i'o  mc  thy  autumn  is  more  swef^t, 

More  precious  than  their  vernal  rose, 
TIfiHr  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 

Su  potent  as  thy  winter  glows."     P.  3. 

The  following  effiision  has  all  the  gallantry  of  Waller,  with  none 
his  conceits*;  and  all  the  warmth  and  poetry  of  Moore,  with 
ne4of  his  indelicacy.  The  thoughts  are  borrowed  with  suiScient 
elity  from  the  Greek,  but  the  elegance  and  plaintiveness  breathed 
er  the  whole  belong  exclusively  to  the  translator.  To  our  taste 
s  original  is  meager  and  uninteresting. 

Agathias,  23.  iii.  41. 

Maiden  Passion.     M. 

"  Go,  idle,  amorous  boys, 

What  are  your  cares  and  joys, 
To  love,  that  swells  the  longing  virgin's  breast!' 

A  flame  half  hid  in  doubt, 

Soon  kindled,  soon  burnt  out, 
A  blaze  of  momentary  heat  at  liest ! 

**  Haply  you  well  may  find 

(Proud  privilege  of  your  kind) 
Some  friend  to  share  the  secret  of  your  heart ; 

Or,  if  your  inbred  grief 

Admit  of  such  relief, 
The  dance,  the  chase,  the  play,  nssunge  your  smarc. 

"  Whilst  we,  poor  hapless  maids, 

Condemn\l  to  pine  in  shades, 
And  to  our  dearest  friemis  our  thoughts  deny. 

Can  only  sit  and  weep, 

While  all  around  us  sleep, 
Unpitied  langiiisli,  and  unheeded  die.''    P.  10 
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We  were  miicb  pleaaed  with  the  translation  of  the  well  knowii 
stanza  of  Horace  lamenting  '*  the  decay  of  his  old  flame." 

''  Q,uo  fu^it  Venus?    Heu,  quove  color  decens  ? 
0,110  motus  ?  quid  habcs  illius^  illius 

Qua;  spirab;it  amores 

Qua;  me  surpuerai  mihi  ? 

*'  Where  is  the  bloom,  the  power  to  move. 
And  warm  a  frozen  heart  to  love  ? 
O  where  those  earlier  graces,  fraught 

With  all  that  could  a  lover  sway. 
That  wakcnM  every  tender  thought. 
And  stole  me  from  myself  away  ?**     B.     P.  51. 

Among  those  pieces  to  which  the  title  of  '^  Moral*'  is  prefixed, 
are  four  from  Palladas  on  the  trite  subject  of  *^  the  shortness  and 
evils  of  life."  We  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  original  to  umler- 
4tand  the  last. 

Palladas,  129.  ii.  434.     M. 

*'  O  transitor}-  joys  of  life !  ye  mourn 

Hightly  those  winged  hours  that  ne^cr  return. 

We,  let  us  sit,  or  lie,  or  toil,  or  feast, 

Time  ever  runs,  a  persecuting  guest, 

His  hateful  race  against  our  wretched  state. 

And  bears  the  unconquerable  will  of  fate.''    P.  108. 

There  appears  to  be  something  defective  in  the  third  line ;  but 
how  tame  and  spiritless  is  the  whole,  compared  with  the  origmal, 
which  furnishes  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  simple  and  touching 
harmony  of  expression  by  which  the  ancients  recommended  the 
conmionest  thoughts. 

TTjv  i^uTnTa  T^  XP3'.«  rn  5 11(7071. 
jt:x3avTij  n  t^u^uwis'  h  di  xy  '»ot  tjix'i 

Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  in  the  Rambler  the  beauties  of  a 
short  Hymn  to  Health,  by  Aripliron  of  Sicyon ;  "  in  which,"  says 
he,  "  the  power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  heightening 
tlie  gifts  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjoyment  to  possession,  is  incul- 
cated with  so  much  force  and  beauty,  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
lauguished  under  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  lingering 
disease,  can  read  it  without  feeling  the  images  dance  in  his  breast, 
imd  adding  from  his  own  experience  new  vigour  to  the  wish,  and 
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from  his  own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture."     It  InseB 
nothing  in  its  new  poetical  dress. 

By  Ariphron  of  Sicyon,  23  Scol.  L  159. 
Address  to  Health.     B. 

"  Health,  brightest  visitant  from  licaven, 

Grant  mc  wilh  thee  to  reel ! 
For  the  ebon  time  bv  nature  sivcn, 

Be  ttiou  my  constant  ^uest ! 
For  all  the  pride  that  wcahli  bestows, 
The  pleasure  that  from  chTidren  flows, 
Whate'er  we  court  in  regal  state 
That  makes  men  covet  to  be  «:rrat ; 

*'  Whatever  sweet  we  liope  to  find 

In  love's  deliglilful  snare, 
Whatever  good  by  heaven  assignM. 

Whiilever  pause  from  care, 
All  flourish  at  thy  smile  divine; 
The  spring  of  loveliness  is  thine. 
And  every  joy  that  warms  our  hearts 
With  thee  approaches  and  departs."     P.  1 20. 

When  will  the  danger  of  quoting  from  memory  be  sufficiently 
known  ?  We  find  the  following  observation,  p.  1 .03.  "  *  Suavius 
est  tui  meminisse,  quam  cum  aliis  versari,'  is,  possibly,  the  very 
tenderest  expression  that  ever  heart  conceived,  or  tongue  ut- 
tered.'* Plow  miu^.h  stronger  is  the  sentiment  in  its  genuine  form  ! 
^'  Hen  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari,  quam  tui  memi- 
nisse !"  It  is  correctly  quoted  by  Lord  Byron,  and  prefixcii  to 
some  very  beautiful  stanz'.ts  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  volume  which 
contains  his  Chiide  Harold.  We  wish  we  could  make  room  for 
the  three  original  pieces  by  a  friend,  "  To  Estrella ;"  there  is  a 
force  and  spirit  in  them  which  is  the  best  charm  of  lyric  poetry  : 
the  first  and  third  appear  to  us  decidedly  superior  to  the  second, 
which  has  less  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  is  little  less  exception- 
able than  Moore's  poem  on  the  same  subject.  "We  are  always 
concerned  to  see  warmth  and  indelicacy  confounde<] ;  they  are 
feelings  as  distinct  as  the  love  of  Adam,  and  the  passion  of  the 
Giaour  for  Leila. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  tlie  commonest  subjects  are 
usually  the  most  pleasing,  when  they  are  judiciously  treated. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  intercHfing  than  the  followinc!: 
little  poem,  though  the  subject  is  one  of  tlie  most  hackneyed  on 
which  verse  is  employed. 
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Paulus,  83.  ill.  102.  * 

On  a  Daughter  who  diedymtng*    B. 

''Sneet  nmid,  thy  parents  fondly  thought 

To  sliL'w  thy  bri(lf>bed,  not  thy  bier; 
But  thou  liasit  Idt  a  being  fraught 

With  wtU's,  and  toils,  and  anxious  fear. 

For  us  remains  a  journey  drear. 
For  thee  a  blest  eternal  prime, 

Uniting;,  in  thy  short  career, 
Youth's  blossom  with  the  fruit  of  time."     P.  286. 

Bion  and  Shakspeare  have  immortalized  the  loves  of  VenuB  nd 
Adonis,  and  we  were,  therefore,  rather  surnriged  to  find  this  Ur 
knowledged  favourite  of  the  goihless  omitted  in  the  following 
stanza,  which,  in  other  resperts,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  page 
with  Prior's  numerous  jeiix  d'csprits  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 
Greek,  the  **  flint-hearted  boy"  takes  his  proper  station  with  An* 
chises  and  Paris. 

Uncertain,  2A7.  iii.  200. 
Exclamalion  of  Vmus  on  seeing  hir  Statue  by  PraxiUUs.     M. 

"  My  naked  charms!     The  Phrj'pian  swain. 
And  Dardan  boy — to  those  I've  shown  them, 

And  only  those,  of  mortal  t^train. 

How  should  Praxiteles  have  known  them  ?"     P.  372. 

At  p.  103.  is  a  note  on  the  god  of  sleep,  where  the  age,  under 
which  this  di\inity  has  been  uijually  represented  by  the  ancients, 
h  (iiscusseil.  The  distinction  made  between  Somnus  and  Mor- 
piiens  scorns  rather  fanciful.  it  is  supposed  that  IVlorpheus, 
always  represented  as  an  old  man,  '*  is  alone  the  proper  image  of 
the  slot  p  of  the  living ;"  and  that  Somnus,  figured  under  the  charac- 
ter "of  a  boy,  or  rather  of  a  beautiful  youth,"  is  "  le  sommeii 
clernel,  ima<xe  du  soimneil,  ou  de  la  mort."  We  cannot  reconcile 
tins  appropriation  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  two  deities  with 
the  foilowinu:  passaj^e  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  where  Mor- 
pheus is  sent  by  Sotnnns,  at  the  suggestion  of  JunO)  to  infbrin 
llalcyoiie  of  the  late  of  Ceyx. 

**  Patc:r  c  populo  natorum  mille  suorum 
Excit  it  atuficem  riniulatoremcjue  li«»urdi 
Mo!|)1kh.     Non  illo  jussos  solertius  alter 
Lxp limit  iiicessus,  vultumque  modnmquc  loqueadi. 
Adjjcjt  rt  vcptes,  et  cun?uf-tis5sima  cuique 
Veil)a,  pcd  hie  solos  homines  imitatur,  &c. 

Piieterit  hos  s<»nior:  ciiuctisque  dfratribus  unuD! 

^lorplicn,  <iui  perasrat  Theumantidos  edita,  Somuus 
Klii:it.'*     1-ib.  ii.  033. 
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Here  Moq[>heu8  is  distinctlj  described  as  acting  under  SomnuSy 
and  assuming  different  appearances  as  the  occasion  required. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  punctuation  of  a 
passage  quoted  to  show  the  youth  of  Somnus,  of  some  importance, 
as  it  affects  part  of  the  proof  adduced  in  support  of  the  distinc- 
tion, and  entirely  destroys  the  parallelism  of  the  passage.  After 
charging  Addison  with  having  fallen  into  **  an  error  from  which 
his  own  reference  to  Statius  ought  to  have  secured  him,"  the  wri* 
ter  of  the  note  thus  quotes  the  lines  alluded  to. 

^*  Crimioe  quo  memU  JHVcnis  plocidiBsime  Divum, 
Quove  errore,  miser,  donis  ut  solus  cgerem, 
Somne,  tuis  ?" 

We  have  always  read  the  passage  thus : 

'^  Crimine  quo  merui  juvenis,  placidissime  Divum,^  drc. 

By  this  punctuation  jtivents  acquires  a  very  peculiar  force,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  passage  is  greatly  improved.  '*  \^  hat  have  I 
done,  that  I,  though  still  yoimg,  at  that  season  of  life  when  cares 
are  least  likely  to  obstruct  repose,  am  denied  the  gifts  of  sleep?'' 
The  beauties  of  this  exquisite  little  poem  are  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  every  classical  reader,  and  we  agree  with  the  remark  in  the 
Illiistration<),  that  Mr.  Hodgson  "  has,  if  possible,  added  to  the 
cairn  repose  and  sweetness  of  the  original  description." 

"  Now  every  field,  and  every  herd  is  ihiiic, 
And  sreniing  slumbers  bend  the  mountain  pine; 
Hu&ird  is  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrenfs  roar, 
And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillowM  on  the  shore.^     P.  408. 

(t  is  thus  we  should  w!«h  to  express  our  feelings  on  viewhig  the 
tranquillity  and  softness  of  one  of  Claude's  night-pieces. 

The  least  interesting  division  of  the  volume  is  the  last,  entitled 
*^  Satirical  and  Humorous."  A  part,  at  least,  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  humour,  arises  from  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  incongruous  thoughts  are  combined  by  some  apparent  simi* 
larity.  It  follows  that  our  pleasure  is  lessened  in  proportion  to 
our  surprise,  and  that  which  appears  good  on  the  first  reading, 
loses  something  of  its  beauty  at  every  succeeding  perusal.  Re- 
sides, the  subjects  which  afforded  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  an- 
cients are  not  altogether  such  as  now  strike  us  in  the  same  light ; 
and  in  general  every  age  has  its  own  objects  of  entertainment,  its 
peculiar  cast  of  humour,  which  will  not  be  readily  exchanged  for 
any  other.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  touch  with  considerable 
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tenderaesB  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others.  We  mR^i  hnb 
ever,  venture  to  observe,  that  true  wit  has  no  more  connexioB  wilk 
extravagant  images,  than  the  comedy  of  Terence,  of  Fontemli^ 
and  occasionally  of  Moliere,  has  with  plays  of  chamcter^  in  wliek 
simple  avarice  or  extravs^ance  are  drawn,  instead  of  the  coveki^ 
or  the  extravagant  man;  or  with  Spanish  plots,  which  deccif0# 
man  through  his  senses,  not  through  his  passions  and  affectiaMT 
The  emotion  of  pleasure  must  be  retained,  as  well  as  excited;  tk^ 
gratified  feeling  must  be  as  inseparable  from  the  idea  which  psH^ 
rise  to  it,  when  it  is  familiar,  as  when  it  was  new.  NotwithsM'^' 
ing  what  we  have  said  on  this  point,  we  will  still  venture  to  qaM 
one  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work,  in  which  a  favourite  snbJMi 
of  all  epigrammatists  is  well  displayed.  * 

AoATHiAP,  67.  ill.  56. 

On  a  Lawyer.    M. 

''  A  plaintiff  thus  explained  his  cause 

To  couiii?c>l  learned  lo  the  laws : 

'  My  bondmrtid  lately  ran  away. 

And  iii  lier  fli*;ht  was  met  by  A, 

"VMio,  knowing  she  bclongM  to  me, 

KspoiisM  fier  to  Ills  servant  B. 

Th(^  issue  of  this  marriage,  pray, 

D<»  they  brlons;  to  me  or  A?' 

Tlic  lawyer,  true  to  his  vocation, 

Gave  sign  of  d<  epcst  cogitation, 

Lo<ikM  nt  a  score  of  books,  or  near, 

Then  licnunM,  and  said,  'your  case  is  clear. 

Those  children,  so  begot  by  B, 

Upon  your  linri<linaid  must,  you  see, 

Be  your's,  or  A's. — Now,  this  I  say : 

They  can't  be  your's,  if  they  to  A 

Belong — it  follows  then,  of  course, 

That  if  they  are  not  his,  they're  yours. 

Tlirrefore— by  my  advices — in  short, 

You'll  take  the  opinion  of  the  court.'  "     P.  451. 

We  are  not  much  dissatisfied  with  the  following  observatioDS 
prefixed  lo  some  "  extracts  from  the  Grecian  drama." 

"  JVotwitliPtandinor  the  success  with  which  Potter's  faitliful  and  ani- 
mated translations  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Grecian  drama  have  de- 
servedly been  attended,  it  has  always  appeared  lo  mc  that  the  true  spirit 
of  their  poptr}^  might  be  more  nearly  attained,  by  adopting  the  sonorous 
and  majr»stic  couplet,  which  Dr}  den  wished  to  intro<luce  on  the  English 
stage,  in  imitation  of  Corntille  and  Raciue ;  and  which,  however  un- 
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Miitable  to  the  purpoflc  of  repreBenting  violent  and  sudden  emotions,  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  as  the  vehicle  both  of  declamatory  passion, 
and  of  pathetic  sweetoesa.'' 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  the  most  touching  and  ten- 
der scenes  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  the  thoughts  such  as  are  most 
in  unison  with  those  domestic  feelings  which  come  home  to  every 
hearty  and  the  classical  allusionH  so  natural  and  infelligible  as  not 
to  be  displeasing  even  to  the  English  reader  who  seeks  only  for 
beauty  of  poetry,  and  has  no  additional  source  of  grafiricafion  in 
meeting  with  a  spirited  version  of  his  favourite  passages ;  yet  we 
should  say  that  the  attempt  had  decidedly  failed,  if  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  depended  on  the  detached  specimens  before  us.  We 
must,  however,  make  two  exceptions;  the  first  in  favour  of  the 
translation  of  a  chonis  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  the  other  the 
address  of  a  daughter  to  her  father,  conjuring  him  to  spare  hej: 
Kfe  ;  and  both  of  singular  beauty. 

ADDRF93  OF  THE  GhoRUS  TO  AlCEBTIS.      M. 

^*  Dau<;!iter  of  Pelias!  peaceful  sleep 

lu  Pluto^g  mansions  cold  and  deep. 

Whore  the  bri^rht  sun  can  enternevcr ! 

And  may  the  f|;loomy  monarch  know, 

Aud  he,  the  steersman  old  aTid  slow. 

By  whom  tlic  f^hosts  are  wafted  o'er, 

Totliat  uncomtbrtable  shore. 

No  spirit  hall'  so  lovoly  ever, 

Nor  half  so  pure,  his  boat  did  take 
I  On  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Stygian  lake. 

Thy  name  preserved  in  sweetest  lays, 
I  The  sacred  bards  of  future  days 

I  The  seven  slrinn;'d  lyre  shall  tunetotliec, 

I  Waking  its  mountain-uiclody ; 

Or  in  harmonious  notes  shall  sin^, 
•  What  time  the  rosy-bosom'd  spring 

Bedews  with  April  showers 

Fair  Sparta's  walls,  and  all  the  night, 

The  full  moon  pours  her  silver  light 
On  Athms'  heav'n-loved  towers. 

•*  O !  could  Ibo  power  of  verse  recall 
Thy  •jljost  IVom  Plutu's  dreary  hall. 

And  dark  CJoc}  tus'  sprctred  wave! 
O  !  could  it  bid  thy  spirit  stray 
Rack  to  ill?  rlieerful  lirfit  of  day. 

And  brpjik  the  darkness  of  the  gravel 
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^'  Most  lovM,  most  honoured  shade,  farewell ! 

Wc  know  not  what  tlie  gods  below 

Will  measure  out  of  bliss  or  wo; 
Yet  may  thy  g;entle  spirit  dwell, 
III  those  dark  realms  to  which  it  fled. 
Must  blest  among  the  peaceful  dead! 

<'  I<? or  thou,  afflicted  husband,  mourn 
That  voyage  whence  is  no  return, 

And  which  we  all  are  «loom'd  to  try : 
The  fjods'  gri^at  offspring,  batlle-slaiu* 
'Mid  common  lieroes  press  the  plain. 

And  undistinguished  die. 

^  But  shrr  who  nobly  died,  to  save 

A  husband  from  the  cheerless  grave, 

Though  seen  no  more  by  mortal  eye. 

Shines,  a  bright  power,  above  the  sky. 

Hall,  lovely  light  of  Plierai's  vale  ! 

Blest  guardian  of  the  wandering  stranger,  hail!' — P.  245 

From  the  Iphicemijl  in  Aulis  of  Euripides. 

Iphigcnia  to  Agamemnon, 

^'  Had  I  tlie  voice  of  Orpheus,  that  my  song 
The  unbending  strength  of  rocks  might  lead  along, 
Melt  the  rude  soul,  and  make  the  stubborn  bow. 
That  voice  might  heaven  inspire  to  aid  me  now. 
But  now,  ungifted  as  I  am,  untaught 
To  pour  the  plaint  of  sorrow  as  I  ought, 
Tears,  the  last  refuge  of  a  suppliant's  prayer, 
1  ears  yet  are  mine,  and  thos<*  I  need  not  spare, 
father,  to  thee  I  bow,  and  low  on  earth 
Clnsp  the  dear  knees  of  him  who  gave  me  birth — 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth  !  O,  think  how  sweet 
To  view  the  light,  and  glow  with  vital  heat! 
Let  me  not  quit  this  chf  r^rful  scene,  to  brave 

The  dark  uncertain  horrors  of  the  grave! 

■ 

'<  I  was  the  first  on  whom  you  fondly  smiled, 
And  straining  to  your  bosom,  called,  *•  My  child  !* 
Canst  thou  forget  how  on  thy  neck  I  hung. 
And  lispM,  *■  My  father !'  with  an  infant  tongue  ? 
How  'midst  the  interchange  of  holy  bliss,' 
The  child's  caresses,  and  the  parent's  kiss, 

*  And  shall  I  see  my  daughter,'  wouldst  thou  say, 

*  Blooming  in  charms  among  the  fair  and  gay? 
Of  some  illustrious  youth  the  worthy  bride, 
The  beauty  of  his  paiac«  and  the  pride?' 
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>  PcrhapBt'  I  answered  with  a  playful  air, 
*  And  dares  my  father  hope  admittance  there. 
Or  think  his  prosperous  child  will  e'er  repay 

'     His  cares,  and  wipe  the  tears  of  a^^  away. 

*      Then,  round  (hat  dearest  neck  I  clung,  which  yet 
I  bathe  in  tears — I  never  can  for&;et; 
— But  thou  reniember'st  not  how  then  I  smiled— 
"i  is  vanish'd  all — and  thou  wilt  slay  thy  child* 

0 1  slay  me  not !  respect  a  motheFs  throes, 
And  spare  her  a^e  unutterable  woes! 
O,  slay  me  not ! — or— if  it  be  decreed-^ 
(Great  Ood  avert  it !)  if  thy  child  must  bleed^ 
At  least  look  on  her,  kiss  her,  let  her  liave 
Some  record  of  her  father  in  the  grave ! 
O  come,  my  brother !  join  with  me  in  prayer ! 
Lilt  up  th>  littlo  hands,  and  bid  him  spare! 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  thy  sister !  e'en  in  thee. 
Poor  child,  exists  some  sense  of  misery — 
Look,  father,  look !  his  silence  pleads  for  me. 
Wo  both  entreat  thee— I  with  virgin  fears, 
He  with  the  eloquence  of  infant  tears. 

O,  what  a  dreadful  thought  it  is  to  die ! 
To  leave  the  freshness  of  this  upper  sky, 
For  the  cold  horrors  of  the  funeral  rite. 
The  land  of  ghosts  and  everlasting  night! 
O,  slay  me  not!  the  weariest  life  that  pain, 
'J'he  fever  of  disgrace,  the  lengthenM  chain 
Of  slaver}',  can  impose  on  mortal  bro»th, 
Is  real  bli^s  *  to  what  we  fear  of  death.'  "     P.  2G4. 

Prequent  use  has  been  made  of  the  stores  of  French  liferatjure 
dy  opened  to  us.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Bland  has  a  great 
dilection  for  the  French  wits.     He  seems  to  be  familiar  with 

productions  of  Du  Fresnoy,  and  Baraton,  and  Chardon,  and 
>ncrif,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  miscella- 
»us  nature  of  the  illustrations,  by  introducing  them  in  an  English 
!SS,  as  often  as  any  similitude  of  thought  or  subject  allows.  Two 
liable  recent  publications  have  contributed  whatever  was  want- 
to  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  taste  in  writing  and 
iversatiou  which  prevailed  among  the  Parisian  beaux  esprits  of 

last  century.  The  anonymous  treatise  De  la  Literature 
m^aise  pendant  le  18me  Si^cle,  describes  the  result  of  their 
irs  of  seriousness  and  study ;  and  Baron  Grimm's  more  desul- 
y  work  has  supplied  all  that  remained  to  be  learned  respecting 
ir  movements  m  private  life,  when  no  part  was  to  bn  arted,  no 
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character  to  be  kept  up ;  in  Ibeir  jests  and  quanrels,  in  thej 
ties  and  retirements. 

"  Nam  vers  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuotur,  et  eripitur  persooay  manet  res." 

From  this  source  Mr.  Bland  has  gleaned  two  or  three  ha 
expressed  trifles  which  are  not  above  the  level  of  what  wi 
peeled  from  the  heartlessness  and  frivolity  which  charactc 
what  was  called  la  societe  of  the  French  metropolis.  The  fi 
ing  are  favourable  specimens  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Ft 
sprigbtlinesH.  The  original  of  the  piortrait  b  the  first  is  1 
seen  in  every  circle  of  all  societies. 

"  Avoir  rcsprit  has  ct  vulgaire. 
Manger,  dormir,  et  nc  rien  faire, 
Ne  rien  savoir,  n'appreodre  rien ; 

C'est  le  oaturel  d^Isabellc, 
Qaii  seinble  pour  tout  entretien, 

Dire  sculenient — Je  suis  belle." 

'*  To  have  a  talent  base  and  low, 

To  live  in  slate  of  ve;:;etation. 

To  cat,  drink,  nothiu^  It^nvn,  nor  know, 

Such  is  the  <:€niu8  of  Miss  Kitty, 

Who  seems,  for  all  her  conversation, 

To  say — Look  at  me,  1  am  pretty."    B.     P.  1 74. 


^^  Lc  premier  jonr  du  mois  dc  JMai     ' 
Fut  le  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie ; 
Le  beau  dessein  que  je  formal 
Lc  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai. 
Je  voua  vis,  et  je  vous  aimai. 
Si  ce  dessein  vous  plut,  Silvic, 
Le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Mai 
Fut  le  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie." 

*«  The  morning  of  the  first  of  May 

To  me  was  happier  far  than  any ; 

I  thought  on  that  which  made  me  gay. 

The  moniing  of  the  first  of  May. 

I  saw  and  loved  thee  on  that  day ; 

If  what  I  thought  on  pleased  thee,  Fanny, 

The  morning  of  the  first  of  May 

To  me  was  happier  far  than  any."     B,     P.  376. 
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On  a  Statfie  (ff  Cupid. 

"  D'^iucun  Dicu  Ton  n'a  dit  tant  de  mal  ct  de  bleu 
Le  plus  graod  des  malhcurs  est  de  n'eo  dire  rien.' 

''  uf  all  the  deities  that  shed 

Od  earth  their  iufluence  from  above, 
So  much  has  never  jei  been  said, 

Both  good  and  evil,  as  of  love. 

**  Yet,  for  whatever  joy  we  bless, 

Or  for  whatever  paki  we  flout  him, 
His  is  the  worst  unhappiness 

Who  knows  not  what  to  say  about  him."    M.     P.  401. 

We  have  noticed  several  instances  where,  in  our  opinion,  the 
sense  of  the  original  has  been  misconceived. 

«  And  thou, 
O  lamp,  bear'st  witness  to  her  alterM  vow,"  p.  7. 

conveys  <o  the  English  reader  no  idea  of  the  turn  in  the  Greek. 

The  idea  in  the  last  line  of  the  following  stanza  is  very  poetical, 
but,  in  our  conception,  very  different  from  that  conveyed  by  the 
oridnal. 

Uncertain,  443,  (444.)  iii.  245. 

Death  the  universal  Lot.     B. 
^^  The  bath,  obsequious  beauty's  smile. 

Wine,  fragrance,  music's  heavenly  breath. 
Can  but  our  hastening  hours  beguile, 

And  8l4fpe  the  path  that  leads  to  death, 

**  Oivct  MOi  TO  JbiTfa  HOI  n  rfpi  Kurfiv  rfWfi, 
^ifuwytj*  Trrjiurii  tu>  Wov  lis  ATdnv." 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  immortality  of  Cleombrotus,  the 
Ambraciot,  from  the  ti^ne  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Milton.  The  force 
of  the  celebrated  epigram  of  Callimachus  on  this  subject,  is  quite 
lost  hi  the  paraphrastic  translation  of  the  concluding  line. 


akka  nxoTuvcc 
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<«  But  Plato's  reason  caught  his  youthful  eye, 
And  fix'd  hb  soul  on  immortality."  p,  1 1  \\, 

The  desultory  and  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  notes  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  this  volume,  opens  a  wide  field  for  remark, 
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but  our  extracts  have  been  already  so  considerable,  that  we  cannot 
venture  upon  them.  Briefly,  however,  we  may  observe,  that 
amidst  much  ingenious  and  amusing  crilicism,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  them  a  laborious  trifling  which  occasionally  fatigues  us,  and  an 
effort  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  effect  meant  to  be  pro- 
duced. Were  this  part  of  the  work  reduced  to  half  its  present 
bulk,  (and  we  hope  that  opportunities  will  not  be  wanting,)  we 
might  then  expect  to  receive  a  volume  of  which  the  illustrations 
should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  text. 


De  UAllemagne.     Par  Madame  la  Baronnt  de  StaelrHolsUin. 

3  vol.  8vo. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  RcTjew.] 

Most  of  our  readers  know  that  this  work  was  suppressed  at 
Paris  about  three  years  ago,  after  having  passed  through  a  rigoroug 
examination  by  censors.  The  history  of  the  exainination  and 
suppression,  and  the  letter  from  the  minister  of  police,  given  in 
the  preface,  are  extremely  curious.  They  are  characteristical  of 
Napoleon's  government,  and  documents  for  the  general  •  i>tory  of 
tyranny  over  literature.  But  it  is  the  smallest  distinction  of  this 
work,  that  it  is  the  first  of  suppressed  books.  On  other  occasions, 
the  circumstances  of  the  puulication  would  be  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book ;  but  the  intrinsic  and  permanent  importance  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  work  immediately  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  Germany  was,  in  one  im- 
portant respect,  singular  among  the  great  nations  of  Christendom. 
She  had  attained  a  high  rank  in  Europe  by  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, by  science,  by  abstract  speculatbn  as  well  as  positive  know- 
ledge, by  the  genius  and  the  art  of  war,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
theological  revolution  which  unfettered  the  understanding  in  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  loosened  its  chains  in  the  other.  But  she  was 
without  a  na1k>nal  literature.  The  country  of  Outtenberg,  of  Co- 
pernicus, of  Luther,  of  Kepler,  and  of  Leibnitz,  had  no  writer  in 
her  own  language  whose  name  was  knoivn  to  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Oerman  captains  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  scholars, 
were  celebrated:  but  German  writers  were  unknown.  The  na- 
tions of  the  south,  indeed,  seemed  to  shunber.  Those  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  formed  the  exact  contrast  to  Germany.  She 
had  every  mark  of  mental  cultivation  but  a  vernacular  literature. 
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They,  since  Ihe  Reformation^  had  ceased  to  exercise  their  reason ; 
and  they  retained  only  their  poets,  whom  they  were  content  to 
admire,  without  daring  any  longer  to  emulate.  In  Italy,  Metas- 
taaio  was  the  only  renowned  poet;  and  sensibility  to  the  arts  of 
design  had  survived  genius.  But  the  monuments  of  ancient  times 
still  kept  alive  the  pursuits  of  antiquities  and  philology.  The 
rivalship  of  small  states,  and  the  glory  of  former  ages,  preserved 
ID  interest  in  literary  history.  The  national  mind  retained  that 
tendency  towards  experimental  science,  which  it  perhaps  princi- 
pally owed  to  the  fame  of  Galileo;  and  began,  also,  to  take  some 
part  in  those  attempts  to  discover  the  means  of  bettering  the  hu- 
man condition,  by  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  legislation  and 
political  economy,  which  form  the  most  honourable  distinction  of 
the  18th  century.  France  and  England  abated  nothing  of  their 
activity.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  purity  of  taste,  or  sound- 
ness of  opinion,  in  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  BufTon  and  Rous- 
seau, no  man  will  dispute  the  vigour  of  their  genius.  The  same 
period  among  us  was  not  marked  by  the  loss  of  any  of  our  an- 
cient titles  to  fame ;  and  it  was  splendidly  distinguished  by  the 
rise  of  the  arts,  of  history,  of  oratory,  and  (shall  we  not  add  T)  of 
pahVting. 

But  Germany  remained  a  solitary  example  of  a  civilized,  learned, 
and  scientific  nation,  without  a  literature.  The  chivalrous  ballads 
of  the  middle  age,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Silesian  poets  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  17th  century,  were  just  sufficient  to  render  the  ge- 
neral defect  more  striking.  French  was  the  language  of  every 
court ;  and  the  number  of  courts  in  Germany  rendered  this  cir- 
cumstance almost  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  German  from 
every  society  of  rank.  Philosophers  employed  a  barbarous  latin, 
as  they  had  throughout  all  Europe,  till  the  Reformation  had  given 
dignity  to  the  vernacular  tongues,  by  employing  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion ;  and  till  Montaigne,  Galileo,  and  Bacon,  broke 
down  the  barrier  between  the  learned  and  the  people,  by  philoso- 
phizing in  a  popular  language.  The  German  language  continued 
to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  intercourse  of  life  ; 
Germany  had,  therefore,  no  exclusive  mental  possession ;  for 
poetry  and  elo(|uence  may,  and  in  some  measure  must  be,  national ; 
but  knowledge,  which  is  the  common  patrimony  of  civilized  men, 
can  be  appropriated  by  no  people. 

A  great  revolution,  however,  at  length  brgan,  which,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  terminated  in  bestowing  on  Germany  a 
literature,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  possessed  by  a  Euro- 
pean nation.  It  had  the  ini|)ortant  peculiarity  of  being  the  first 
which  had  its  birth  in  an  enlightened  age.  The  imagination  and 
•ensibility  of  an  infant  poetry  were  singularly  blended  with  the 
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refinements  of  philosophy.  A  studious  and  learned  people,  f^ 
miliar  in  the  poets  of  other  nations,  with  the  first  simplicity  of  na- 
hire  and  foeiint;,  were  too  offen  tempted  to  pursue  the  singular, 
the  excessive,  and  the  monstrous.  Their  fancy  was  attracted 
towards  the  deformities  and  diseases  of  moral  nature*— the  wild- 
ness  of  an  infant  literature,  combined  with  the  eccentric  and  fear- 
less speculations  of  a  phtb'<iO[)hical  age.  Some  of  the  qualities 
,  of  the  childhood  of  art  were  united  to  others  which  usually  attend 
its  decline.  German  literature,  various,  rich,  bold,  and  at  length, 
by  an  inversion  of  the  usual  progress,  working  itself  into  origi- 
nality, was  tainted  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  the  imitator, 
and  to  all  those  who  know  the  passions  rather  by  study  than  by 
feeling. 

Another  cause  concurred  to  widen  the  chasm  which  separated 
the  German  writers  frotn  the  most  polite  nations  of  Europe. 
While  England  and  France  had  almost  relinquished  those  more 
abstruMC  speculations  whirh  had  employed  them  in  the  age  of 
Gassendi  and  liubbes,  ami,  with  a  confused  mixture  of  conternpt 
and  despair,  h>ui  tacitly  abandoned  questions  which  seemed  alike 
inscrutable  and  unproiitable— -a  metaphysical  passion  arose  ii 
Germany,  stron2;er  and  more  extensive  than  had  been  known  it 
Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  A  sj^ 
tem  of  metaphysics  appeared,  which,  with  the  ambition  natural 
to  that  science,  aspired  to  dictate  principles  to  every  part  of  hu*  J 
man  knowledge.  It  was  for  a  long  time  universally  adopted. 
Other  systems,  derived  from  it,  succeedeii  each  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  fashions  in  dress.  Metaphysical  publications  were 
multiplied  almost  to  the  same  degree,  as  political  tracts  in  the  moat 
factious  perioil  of  a  popular  government.  The  subject  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  metaphysical  passion  seems  to  be  nearly  ex- 
tinguished— ^for  the  small  circle  of  dispute  respecting  first  princi- 
ples, must  be  always  rapidly  described;  and  the  speculator,  who 
thought  his  course  infinite,  finds  himself  almost  instantaneously 
returned  to  the  point  from  which  he  began.  But  the  language  of 
abstruse  research  has  spread  over  the  whole  German  style.  Al- 
lusions to  the  most  subtle  speculations  are  common  in  popular 
writings.  Bold  metaphors,  derived  from  their  peculiar  philosophy, 
are  familiar  in  observations  on  literature  and  manners.  The  style 
of  Germany  at  length  differed  from  that  of  France,  and  even  of 
Endand,  more  as  the  literature  of  the  east  differs  from  that  of 
the  west,  than  as  that  of  one  European  people  from  that  of  their 
neighbours. 

Hence  it  partly  arose,  that  while  physical  and  political  Germany 
was  so  familiar  to  foreigners,  intellectual  and  literary  Germany 
tr^^ontinued  almost  unknown.    Thirty  years  ago  there  were  pro- 
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bftblj  in  London  as  many  Persian  as  German  scholars.     Neither 
Ooethe  nor  Schiller  conquered  the  reitugnance.     Political  confii- 
sions,  a  timid  and  exclubive  taate,  and  the  habitual  neglect  of 
foreign  lans^uages,  excluded  German  literature  from  France.  Tem- 
porary ami  permanent  causes  contributed  to  banish  if,  after  a  short 
period  of  success,  from  England.     Dramas,  more  remarkable  for 
theatrical  effect  than  for  dramatic  genius,  exhibited    scenes  and 
characters  of  a  paradoxical  morality,   (on  which  no  writer  has 
animadverted  with  more  philosopliical  and  moral  eloquence  than 
Mad.  de  Stael,)  unsafe   even  in  the  quiet  of  the  schools,  but 
peculiarily  dangerous  in  the  theatre,  where  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  inflammable  passions  of  ignorant  multitudes ;  and  justly 
alarming  to  those  who,  wilh  great  reason,  considered   domestic 
yirtue  as  one  of  tlie  privileges   and  safeguards  of  the  English 
nation.     These  moral  paradoxes,  which  were  chiefly  found  among 
the  inferior  poets  of  Germany,  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  the 
political  novelties  of  the  French  revolution,  and  underwent  the 
same  fate.     German  literature  was  branded  as  the  accomplice  of 
freethinking  philosophy  and  revolutionary  politics.     It  happened, 
rather  whimsically,  that  we  now  began  to  throw  out  the  same  re- 
proaches against  other  nations,  which  the  French  had  directed 
against  us  in  the  bes;inning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     We  were 
then  charged  by  our  polite  neighlhiurs  with  the  vulgarity  and  tur- 
bulence of  rebellious  upstarts,  who  held  nothing  sacred   in  reli- 
gion, or  stable  in  government;  whom  *<  no  king   could  govern, 
and  no  God  could  please ;"  and  whose  coarse  and  barbarous  litera- 
ture could  excite  only  the  ridicule  of  cultivated  nations.     The 
political  part  of  these  charges  we  applied  to  America,  which  had 
retained  as  nmch  as  she  could  of  our  government  and  laws  ;  and 
the  literary  part  to  Germany,  where  literature  had  either  been 
formed  on  our  models,  or  moved  by  a  kindred  impulse,  even  where 
it  assumed  somewhat  of  a  different  form.     The  same  persons  who 
applauded  the  wit,  and  pardoned  the  shocking  licentiousness  of 
English  comedy  were  loudest  in  their  clamours  against  the  immo- 
rality of  the  German  theatre.     In  our  zeal  against  a  few  scenes, 
dangerous  only  by  over-refinement,  we  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  vulgar  grossness  which  tainted  the  whole  brilliant  period  from 
Fletcher  to  Congreve.     Nor  did  we  sufficiently  remember,  that 
the  most  daring  and  fantastical  combinations  of  the  German  stage 
did  not  approach  to  that  union  of  taste  and  sense  in  the  thought 
and  expression,  with  wildnesa  and  extravagance  in  the  invention  of 
monstrous  character  and  horrible  incident,  to  be  found  in  some  of 
our  earlier  dramas,  which,  for  their  energy  and  beauty,  the  publir 
taste  has  lately  recalled  from  oblivion. 

The  more  per.manent  causef:  of  the  slow  and  small  progre***  of 
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German  literature  in  France  and  England,  are  philosophically  de« 
velope<]  in  two  beautiful  chapters  of  the  pre^sent  work.*  A 
translation  from  German  into  a  language  so  different  in  its  structure 
and  origin  as  French,  fails,  as  a  piece  of  music  composed  for  one 
sort  of  ins^'umeut  when  performed  on  another.  In  Germany^ 
style,  and  even  language  are  not  yet  fixed.  In  France,  rules 
are  despotic — "  the  reader  will  not  be  amused  at  the  expense  of 
his  literary  conscience ;  there  alone  he  is  scrupulous."  A  German 
writer  is  above  his  public,  and  firms  it.  A  French  writer  dreads 
a  public  already  enlightened  and  severe,  lie  constantly  thinks 
of  immediate  effect,  lie  is  in  society,  even  while  he  is  compo- 
sing ;  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  eflect  of  his  writings  on  those 
whose  opinions  and  pleasantries  he  is  accustomed  to  fear.  The 
German  writers  have,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  first  requisite  for 
writing — the  power  of  feeling  with  vivacity  and  force.  In  France, 
a  book  is  read  to  be  spoken  of,  and  must,  therefore,  catch  the  spirit 
of  society.  In  Germany,  it  is  read  by  solitary  students,  who  seek 
instruction  or  emotion  ;  and,  '^  in  the  silence  of  retiiemcnt,  nothii^ 
seems  more  melancholy  than  the  spirit  of  the  world."  The  French 
.'Cfjuire  a  clearness  which  may  sometimes  render  their  writers  so- 
pcrticial;  and  the  Ciormans,  in  the  pursuit  of  originality  and  dopth, 
often  convey  obvious  thoughts  in  an  obscure  style.  Jn  the  cira- 
matic  art,  the  most  national  part  of  literature,  the  French  are  dis- 
(inguiahcd  in  whatever  relates  to  the  action,  the  intrigue,  and  the 
interest  of  events;  but  the  Germans  surpass  them  in  representing 
the  impi'essions  of  the  heart,  and  the  secret  storms  of  the  strong 
passions. 

From  the  chapter  which  relates  to  the  reception  of  German 
literature  in  Great  Britain,  we  extract  the  following  passages, 
which  it  would  be  barbarous  to  abridge,  and  very  difficult  to 
traublate. 

*  Ijcs  Ao^^lais  Viiilent  a  tout  di.s  rcfmltats  immedintcment  appli  cables, 
ei  dc  la  naissent  Icurs  prevelltlOil^  coutrc  unc  philosophfe  qui  a  pour  objet 
Ic  beau  plutot  que  Tutile. 

"  J.es  Anglais  nc  separciit  point,  11  est  vrai,  la  di«Tiit^  de  Tutilit^,  et 
toujours  lis  sout  prets  quand  il  Ic  faut,  a  sacrificr  cc  qui  est  utile  a  ce 
qui  est  honorable ;  mais  ils  iie  sc  pietent  pas  volontiers,  comme  il  est  dit 
dans  H  an  dot,  a  ces  couverrsalions  avcc  Tair  dont  les  A I  h' mauds  sent 
tres  ^pris.  La  philosophie  des  aXnsIais  est  dir*<;^e  vers  leg  rcsidtaU 
avautageux  au  bien-etrc  de  rhuniiuiile.  Les  Allomands  s'occupent  dc 
la  verity  pour  elle-menie,  sans  penser  au  parii  que  les  hommes  pcuveut 
en  tirer.  La  imture  de  leurs  ^ouvt.nienieiits  ne  leur  ayanr  point  offert 
des  occasions  graDd(;s  ot  belles  de  nieriter  la  ^loire  ct  de  servir  la  palric, 
\U  s'attachcuf  rn  tout  genre  a  la  contemplation,  et  cherclieut  dans  le 
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ciel  IVspace  que  leur  ctroiie  cksiiu€e  Itur  refuse  sur  la  tcrre.  lis  se 
plaiseut  dans  rideal,  parcequll  ii^>  a  rien  dans  r^tat  actuel  dcs  cliuBt'S 
t]ui  parle  a  leur  Imaf^ioatioa.  Les  Aii<!:lais  s^houoreut  avcc  raisoii  <ic 
tout  ct  qu'ils  poBstdeiit,  de  tout  ce  quM^  sont,  de  toui  ce  qu'ii^  ptuvent 
Atrt* ;  lis  placeitt  leur  admiration  el  leur  ainour  sur  leurs  lois,  leurs 
lua^ui's.  et  teur  culte. 

"  v.es  nobles  sentiments  donnent  a  Tame  plus  do  force  ct  dVnergie; 
in-us  lit  pen»ee  va  peut-elre  encore  plus  loin  quand  elle  n'a  point  de 
boriies  ui  mdui<^  dtbut  delernniie,  rt  que,  sans  ccsse  en  rapport  avee 
rimnieuse  et  rinfini,  aucun  int^rdt  ne  la  ramiMie  que  cjioses  de  ce  monde. 

"  Lrs  Anglais  qui  out  lant  d'ori^uialit^  dans  le  caract^ro  rcdoutent 
D^anuioius  aesez  gen^ralement  U  s  nouveaux  sysl^mes.  La  sa^'sse  dVs- 
prit  leur  a  fait  tnnt  de  bien  datis  Ics  afTaires  de  la  vie,  qu'iis  alment  a 
la  retrouvfr  dans  les  Etudes  intcllccUirlios ;  et  cVst  la  cependant  que 
Taud-ico  est  inseiiarable  de  ^6nic.  Le  genie,  pourvu  qu'il  respecto  la 
religion  et  la  morale,  doit  alter  aussi  loin  qn'il  veut  :  c'ebt  Tempire  de 
la  peiisee  cju'il  ajrgrandit. 

"  Leb  aflectious  domestiqiu^s  exerrant  un  prand  empire  sur  le  cceur 
des  Anglais,  leur  Poesie  se  sent  de  la  delicateBse  et  de  l.i  fixiie  de  ses 
iKffcctions :  Its  A lU  mauds,  plus  iiid^pendants  en  tout  parcf  qu  ils  sonf. 
vioius  librcs,  peignent  les  sentiments  comme  les  id^es  a  travers  des 
ouagcs  :  on  diroit  que  Tunivers  vacille  devant  lours  yeux,  et  I'inc^rti- 
tude  meme  de  leurs  regards  multiplie  les  objets  dont  leur  talent  pcut  se 
Bervir. 

"  L'ima^nation,  en  Anjleterre,  est  presque  toujours  inspir^e  pnr  la 
sensibilite  ;  i^imagination  des  Alieniands  est  quelquefois  rude  ct  bizarre. 
La  religion  de  I'Angle^erre  est  plus  severe  ;  celle  de  TAllemagne  est 
plus  vague ;  et  la  poesie  drs  nations  doit  necessairoment  porter  Tem- 
preinte  de  leurs  sentiments  religieux.  La  couv^nance  ne  r^ne  point 
dans  les  Arts  en  Angletrrre  comnie  en  France;  cependant  PopinioD 
publique  j  a  plus  dVmpire,  qu^enAUemagne;  Tunit^  nationale  en  est  la 
cause.  Les  Anglais  veulent  mettre  d^accord  en  toutes  clioses  les  actions 
et  les  principes;  c'cst  un  peuple  sage  et  bien  ordonn6  qui  acompris  d.ins 
la  sagesse  la  gloire,  et  dans  I'ordre  la  liberty ;  les  AUemands,  n'ayant 
fait  que  r€ver  Tune  et  Taut  re,  ont  examine  les  id^es  independamment 
de  leur  application,  et  se  sout  aiosi  ueccssairement  elev^s  plus  liaut  en 
theorie." 

These  passages  naturally  introduce  the  English  reader  to  this 
work,  of  which  the  object  is,  to  make  Oennany  known  to  foreign 
nations.  It  will  also  make  known  to  future  ages  the  state  of  that 
country  in  the  highest  degree  of  its  philosophical  and  poetical 
activity,  at  the  moment  before  the  pride  of  genius  was  humbled 
by  foreign  conquest,  or  the  national  mind  turned  from  literary  en- 
thusiasm by  struggles  for  the  restoration  of  independence.  The 
fleeting  opportunity  of  observation  at  so  extraordinary  a  moment, 
has  happily  been  seized  by  one  of  those  very  few  persons,  who 
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are  capable  at  once  of  observing  and  painting  manners— (rf*  eBti* 
mating  unci  cxpuunciing  philosophical  systems— of  feeUng  the  beau* 
ties  of  the  most  diss  milar  forms  of  literature— of  tracing  the  pe* 
culiarilies  of  usages,  arts,  and  even  speculations,  to  their  common 
principle  in  nafion^l  character— and  of  disposing  them  in  their 
natural  place  as  feat-ires  in  the  great  portrait  of  a  people* 

The  altainmenis  ol  a  lespectable  traveller  of  the  second  class, 
are,  in  <he  present  age,  not  uncommon.  Many  persons  are  per* 
fectly  well  qualified  to  convey  exact  information,  wherever  the 
subject  can  be  exactly  known.  But  the  most  important  objects  in 
a  country  can  neither  be  numbered  nor  measured.  The  naturalist 
gi\es  no  picture  of  scenery  by  the  most  accurate  catalogue  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  produce ;  and,  after  all  that  the  political 
aritlimetician  can  tell  us  of  wealth  and  population,  we  continue 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  which  actuates  them,  and  of  the  character 
which  modifies  their  application* 

The  genius  of  tl,e  philosophical  and  poetical  traveller  is  of  a 
higher  order.     It  is  founded  in  the  power  of  catching,  by  a  rapid 
glance,  the  physiognomy  of  n>an  and  of  nature,     li  is,  in  one  of 
its  parts,  an  ex|.ansion  of  that  sagacity  which  seizes  the  character 
of  an  individual,  in  his  featuies,  in  his  expression,  in  his  gestures, 
in  his  tones,  in  every  outward  sign  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  application  of  this  intuitive  power  to  the  varied  mass  called  a 
nation,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  eitbrts  of  the  human  intellect.     The 
mind  and  the  eye  must   cooperate,  with  electrical  rapidit}',   to 
recall  what  a  nation  has  been,  to  sympathize  with  their  present  sen- 
timents and  passions,  and  to  trace  the  workings  of  national  charac* 
ter  in  amusements,  in  habits,  in  institutions  and  opinions.     There 
appears  to  be  an  extemporaneous  facility  of  theorizing,  necessary 
to  catch  the  first  aspect  of  a  new  country,  of  which  the  features 
would  enter  the  mind  in  absolute  confusion,  if  they  were  not  ioi- 
mediately  referred  to  some  principle,  and  reduced  to  some  system. 
To  embody  this  conception,  there  must  exist  the  power  of  paint- 
ing both  scenery  and  character— of  combining  the  vivacity  of  first 
impression  with  the  accuracy  of  minute  examination— of  placing  a 
nation,  strongly  individualized  by  every  mark  of  its  mind  and  dis- 
position, in  the  midst  of  ancient  monuments,  clothed  in  its  own 
apparel,  engaged  in  its  ordinary  occupations  and  pastimes  amidst 
its  native  scenes — like  a  grand  historical  painting,  with  appropriate 
drapery,  and  with  the  accompaniments  of  architecture  and  land- 
scape, which  illustrate  and  characterize,  as  well  as  adorn. 

The  voice  of  Europe  has  already  applauded  the  genius  of  a 
national  painter  in  the  author  of  Cor'mnt.  But  it  was  there  aided 
by  the  power  of  a  |>athetic  fiction — by  the  variety  and  oppositioa 
of  national  character — and  by  the  cliarmof  a  country  which  unites 
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beaufj  to  renown.  In  the  work  before  us  she  has  thrown  off  the 
aid  of  fiction.  She  delineates  a  less  poetical  character,  and  a 
country  more  interesting  by  expectation  than  by  recollection. 

But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  it  is  the  most  vigorous  effort  of 
her  geniusy  and  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  masculine  produc- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  woman.  What  woman  indeed,  and  (we 
may  add)  how  many  men,  could  have  preserved  all  the  crace  and 
brilliancy  of  Parisian  society  in  analyzing  its  nature— explained 
the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  theories  of  Germany  precisely, 
yet  perspicuously  and  agreeably — and  combined  the  eloquence 
which  inspires  exalted  sentiments  of  virtue,  with  the  enviable 
talent  of  gently  indicating  the  defects  of  men  or  of  nations, 
by  the  skilfully  soflened  touches  of  a  polite  and  merciful  plea- 
santry ? 

In  a  short  introduction,  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  are 
derived  from  three  races,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Latin  and  the  Teu- 
tonic. The  imitative  and  feeble  literature — the  recent,  precipitate, 
and  superficial  civilization  of  the  Sclavonic  nations — sufficiently 
distinguish  them  from  the  two  great  races.  The  Latin  nations 
who  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe,  are  the  moi^t  anciently  ci- 
vilized. Social  institutions,  blended  with  paganism,  preceded 
their  reception  of  Christianity ;  they  have  less  disposition  than 
their  northern  neighbours  to  abstract  reflection ;  they  understand 
better  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  world;  they  inherit 
the  sagacity  of  the  Romans  in  civil  aflairs ;  and  '*  they  alone, 
like  those  ancient  masters,  know  how  to  practise  theartofdomina- 
tion." 

The  Germanic  nations  who  inhabit  the  north  of  Europe  and 
the  British  islands,  received  their  civilization  with  Christianity; 
chivalry  and  the  middle  age  are  the  subject  of  their  traditions  and 
legends.  Their  natural  genius  is  more  gotliic  thsn  classical;  they 
are  distinguished  by  independence  and  good  faith — by  seriousness 
both  in  their  talents  and  character,  rather  than  by  address  or 
vivacity: — "  The  social  dignity  which  the  Enslisi^i  owe  io  their 

Eolitical  constitution,  places  them  at  the  head  of  Tiiuionic  nations, 
utdoes  not  exempt  them  from  the  character  of  the  race." 
The  literature  of  the  Latin  nations  is  copifed  from  the  ancientij, 
and  retains  the  original  colour  of  their  polythei.stn.  That  of  the 
nations  of  Germanic  origin  has  a  chivalrous  basis,  and  is  modified 
by  a  spiritual  religion.  The  French  and  Germans  are  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  chain ;  the  French  considering  outward  objects, 
and  the  Germans  thought  and  feeling,  as  the  prime  movers  of  the 
moral  world.  "  The  French  nation,  the  most  cultivated  of  Latin 
nations,  inclines  to  a  classical  poetry.  The  English  nation,  the 
most  illustrious  of  Germanic  nations,  delights  in  a  poetry  more 
romantic  and  chivalrous.'* 
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The  theory  which  we  have  thus  abridged  is  most  injsenioiH^ 
and  exhibits  in  the  liveliest  form  the  distinction  between  iJiQerent 
systems  of  literature  and  manners.  It  is  partly  true;  for  the 
principle  of  race  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind ;  and  the  first  impressions  on  the  susceptible 
character  of  rude  tribes  may  be  traced  in  the  qualities  of  their 
most  civilized  descendants.  But,  considered  as  an  exclusive  and 
universal  theory,  it  is  not  secure  against  the  attacks  of  skeptical  in* 
genuity.  The  facts  do  not  seem  entirely  to  correspond  with  it 
it  was  among  the  Latin  nations  of  the  south  that  chivalry  and 
romance  first  flourished.  Provence  was  the  earliest  seat  of 
romantic  poetry.  A  chivalrous  literature  predominated  in  Italy 
during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Italian  genius.  The  poetry  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  seems  to  have  been  more  romantic  and  iesf 
subjected  to  classical  bondage  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  £u- 
rO|'>e.  On  the  contrary,  chivalry,  which  ivas  the  refinement  of  the 
middle  age,  penetrated  more  slowly  into  the  countries  of  the 
north.  In  those  less  polished  regions  it  was  more  rugged  and  ob- 
scure, and  did  not  descend,  as  in  the  south,  with  that  splendour  and 
renown  which  acted  upon  the  iinagiuation  of  succeeding  times.  Id 
general,  the  character  of  the  literature  of  each  European  nation 
seems  extremely  to  depend  upon  the  period  at  which  it  had 
reached  its  hij^hest  point  of  cultivation.  Spanish  and  Italian 
poetry  flourished  while  Europe  was  still  chivalrous.  French 
literature  attained  its  highest  splendour  after  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  writers  had  become  the  objects  of  universal  reverence. 
The  Germans  cultivated  their  poetry  a  hundred  years  later,  when 
the  stud}  of  uutiquit}'  had  revived  the  knonledge  of  the  Go'thic 
sentiments  and  principles.  Nature  produced  a  chivalrous  poetry 
in  tiie  sixteenth  century  ;  learning  in  the  eighteenth.  Perhaps  the 
history  of  English  poetry  reflects  the  revolution  of  European  taste 
more  distinctly  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  have  suc- 
cessively cultivated  a  Gothic  poetry  from  nature,  a  classical  poetry 
from  imitation,  and  a  second  Gothic  from  the  study  of  our  own 
ancient  poets. 

To  this  consideration  it  must  be  added,  that  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant nations  nuisf  dilter  in  their  poetical  system.  The  festal 
shows  and  legendary  polytheism  of  the  Catholics  had  the  eflF*ct 
of  a  sort  of  Christian  Paganism.  The  Protestant  poetry  was 
spiritualized  by  the  genijs  of  their  worship,  and  was  undoubtedly 
exalted  by  the  daily  perusal  of  translations  of  the  sublime  poems 
of  the  Hebrews;  a  discipline,  without  which  it  is  probable  that 
the  nations  of  the  west  never  could  have  been  prepaied  to  endure 
oriental  poetry.  Religion  conquered  the  first  repugnance ;  and 
familiar  use  gave  it  an  influence  still  discernible  in  that  ten* 
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dencjT  towards  deep  emotion  and  sublime  ima^erj-y  which  cha- 
racterizes, though  in  different  formsyboth  English  and  Germaa 
poetry. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  ingenious  theory  of  Mad.  de  Stael, 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  original  character  ascribed  bj 
her  to  the  northern  nations,  must  have  disposed  them  to 
the  adoption  of  a  Protestant  faith  and  worship,  while  the  Popery 
of  the  south  was  naturally  preserved  by  an  early  disposition 
to  a  splendid  ceremonial,  and  a  various  and  flexible  mythology. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  On  Germany  and  Ger- 
man manners.  On  literature  and  the  arts.  On  philosophy  and 
morals.     On  religion  and  enthusiasm. 

The  first  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  kind ;  belongs  the  most  en- 
tirely to  the  genius  of  the  writer ;  and  afibrds  the  best  example 
of  the  talent  for  painting  nations  which  we  have  attempted  to 
describe.  It  seems  also,  as  far  as  foreign  critics  can  presume  to 
decide,  to  be  in  the  most  finished  style  of  any  composition  of  the 
author,  and  more  securely  to  bid  defiance  to  that  minute  criticism 
which,  in  other  works,  her  genius  rather  disdained  than  pro- 
pitiated."^ The  Germans  are  a  just,  constant,  and  sincere  people ; 
with  great  power  of  imagination  and  reflection;  without  brilliancy 
ifl  society,  or  address  in  affairs ;  slow,  and  easily  intimidated  in 
action ;  adventurous  und  fearless  in  speculation ;  often  uniting  en- 
thusiasm for  the  elegant  arts,  with  little  progress  in  the  manners 
and  refinements  of  life;  more  capable  of  being  inflamed  by  opi- 
nions than  by  interests ;  obedient  to  authority,  rather  from  an  or- 
derly and  mechanical  character  than  from  servility — having  learnt 
to  value  liberty  neither  by  llie  enjoyment  of  it,  nor  by  severe  op« 
presiion ;  devested  by  the  nature  of  their  governments,  ami  the 
fK vision  of  their  territories,  of  patriotic  pride ;  too  prone  in  the 
relations  of  domestic  life,  to  substitute  fancy  and  feeling  for  posi- 
tive duty ;  not  unfrequently  combining  a  natural  character  with 
artificial  manners,  and  much  real  feeling  with  affected  enthusiasm ; 
divided  by  the  sternness  of  feudal  demarcation  into  an  unlettered 
nobilit},  unpolished  scholars,  and  a  depressed  commonalty;  and 
exposing  themselves  to  derision,  when,  with  their  grave  and  clumsy 
honesty,  they  attempt  to  copy  the  lively  and  dexterous  profligacy 
of  their  southern  neiijjhbours. 

In  the  plentiful  provinces  of  Southern  Germany,f  where  re^ 
ligion  as  well  as  government  shackled  the  activity  of  speculation^ 
the  people  tiad  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  comfort  and  stupid 
^enjoyment :— -it  was  a  heavy  and  monotonous  countryi  with  iv 
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arts,  except  the  national  art  of  instrumental  music : — ^no  literahm, 
a  rude  utterance  ;*-no  society,  or  only  crowded  assemblies,  which 
seemed  to  be  brought  together  for  ceremonial,  more  than  for  plea- 
sure ; — *'  an  obsequious  politeness  towards  an  aristocracy  without 
elegance."  In  Austria,  more  especially,  are  seen  a  calm  and 
languid  mediocrity  in  sensations  and  desires ;  a  people  mechanical 
in  their  very  sports — "  whose  existence  is  neither  disturbed  nor 
exalted  by  guilt  or  genius,  by  intolerance  or  enthusiasm;"  a 
phlegmatic  administration,  inflexibly  adhering  to  its  ancient  course 
— repelling  knowledge  on  which  the  vigour  of  states  must  now  de* 
pend ;  great  societies  of  amiable  and  respectable  persons— which 
suggest  the  reflection,  that  **  in  retirement  monotony  composes  the 
soul,  but  in  the  world  it  wearies  the  mind." 

In  the  rigorous  climate  and  gloomy  towns  of  Protestant  Germa- 
ny only,  the  national  mind  is  displayed.  There  the  whole  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  were  assembled.  Berlin  was  slowly  rising  to 
be  the  capital  of  enlightened  Germany.  The  Duchess  of  Wei- 
mar, who  compelled  Napoleon  to  respect  her  in  the  intoxication  of 
victory,  had  changed  her  little  capital  into  a  seat  of  knowledge 
and  elegance,  under  the  auspices  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  Schiller. 
No  European  palace  had  assembled  so  rcfmed  a  society  since 
some  of  the  small  Italian  courts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
only  by  the  protestant  provinces  of  the  north,  that  Germany  is 
known  as  a  lettered  and  philosophical  country. 

From  this  admirable  picture,  we  must  now  select  specimens 
which  convey  a  more  just  conception  of  its  excellence  than  oor 
cold  abridgment.  We  begin  by  the  beautiful  observations  on 
the  character  and  destiny  of  women. 

*^  La  nature  et  la  soci^t^  donnent  aux  femmes  une  grsnde  habitude  de 
soulTrir,  et  Ton  ne  sauroit  nicr,  ce  me  setiible,que  de  nos  jours  elles  va- 
lent,  en  g^iil^ral  mieux  que  les  hommes.  Dans  une  epoque  oQ  le  mal  uoi- 
versel  est  re^o'isme,  les  hommes  auxquelles  toua  les  int^H^ls  positifs  se 
mppoilt^nt  doivcDt  avoir  moins  de  g^ii^rosite,  moins  de  sensibility  que 
les  femmes ;  elles  ue  ticnncnt  ii  la  vie  que  par  les  liens  du  cccur,  ct 
lorsffu'cUes  s'^^arent,  c^est  encore  par  un  sentiment  quVUes  soot  en- 
trainees  :  leur  personality  est  toujours  a  d<'ux,  tandis  que  celle  de  Thomme 
u'a  que  lui-ni^^nie  pour  but«  Go  Icur  rend  houimaf^e  par  les  aflTccdoug 
quVllos  inspircut,  mais  cclles  qu^elles  accordent  soot  presque  toujours 
des  sacrifices.  La  plus  belle  des  vertus,  le  devouemeiit,  est  Icur  jouis- 
sauce  et  leur  dc8tin6e;  uul  bonheur  ne  pent  exister  pour  elles  que  par 
le  reflet  de  la  gloirc  et  des  prosperites  d'un  autre;  enfin,  vivre  hors  de 
soi-mSmc,  so  it  par  les  iders,  soit  par  les  sentiments,  soit  sur-tout  par  les 
vertus,  donnc  a  fame  un  senliment  habituel  dVlcvation.*' 

**Dan8  le  pays  <>ri  Ifs  homines  sont  ap|)el^s  par  les  institutions  poli- 
f Iques  a exerccr  toutes  !(^q  vt^rius  militaires  et  civiles  qu'^iuspin^  Tamour 
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e  la  patrie,  lis  repvcnnent  la  superiority  qui  leur  appartieot ;  ils  rcotrent 
^ec  ^clat  daus  Icurs  droits  de  maitrc  du  monde ;  mais  lorsqu'^ils  sout 
DDdamii€s  do  quelque  omniere  a  loisivet^,  ou  a  la  servitude,  ils  torn- 
eat  d'autaot  plus  bas  qu'ils  dcvoicDt  s^elcver  plus  baut.  La  destin^e 
68  feinines  reste  toujours  la  m^me;  cVst  leur  ame  seule  qui  la  fait,  les 
irconstances  politiques  n'y  influcDt  ea  Hen.  Lorsquc  les  hoinmes  ne 
iTeut  pas,  ou  ue  peuveut  pas  employer  digiiemeut  et  noblemeut  leur 
ie,  la  uature  se  venge  sur  eux  des  doos  m^roes  qu'ils  ea  out  re^us; 
activity  du  corps  ne  sert  plus  qu^a  la  paresse  de  I'esprit;  la  force  de 
ame  devient  de  la  rudesse ;  et  le  jour  se  passe  dans  des  exercices  et 
es  amuseroeDts  vul^res,  les  chevaux,  la  chasse,  les  fesUns  qui  coo- 
icndroit  comme  d^iassemeat,  mais  qui  abrutissent  comme  occupations, 
^endant  cc  temps  les  femmes  cultivent  leur  esprit,  et  le  sentiment  et  la 
cverie  conscrvent  dans  leur  ame  I'ima)^  de  toutce  qui  est  noble  etbeau* 
*<  Les  iemmes  Allemandes  ont  un  charme  qui  leur  est  tout  a  fait  par- 
iculier,  uu  son  de  voix  touchant,  des  cheveux  blonds,  un  teiut  6bIouis- 
ant ;  cllcs  sont  modestes,  mais  moins  timides  que  les  Anglaises;  on  voit 
uVlles  ont  rencoutr€  moins  sou  vent  des  bommcs  qui  leur  fussent  supe- 
icurs,  et  quVlles  ont  d^ailUurs  moins  a  craindre  des  jugemcntss^vSres 
lu  public.  Elles  cbercbent  a  plaire  par  la  sensibilit^,  a  interesser  par 
*^'\  -lunation;  la  langue  de  la  po^sic  et  des  beaux  arts  leur  est  connue; 
:  1  s  foni  de  la  coquetrrie  avec  de  renthousiasme,  comme  on  en  fatten 
France  aycc  de  Fesprit  et  de  la  plaisanterie." 

Moralists  and  philosophers  have  often  remarked,  that  licentious 
;allantry  is  fatal  to  love,  and  destructive  of  the  importance  of 
roinen.  "1  will  venture  to  assert,''  says  Madame  de  Staef, 
'  against  the  received  opinion,  that  France  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
he  countries  of  the  world,  that  in  which  women  had  the  least 
lappiness  in  love.  It  was  called  the  Paradise  of  Women,  be- 
:au8e  they  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty ;  but  that  liberty  arose 
ipom  the  negligent  profligacy  of  the  other  sex."*  The  obser- 
nitions  which  follow  this  remarkable  testimony  are  so  beautiful 
md  forcible,  tliat  they  ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  mind  of  every 
iroonan  disposed  to  mumur  at  those  restraints  which  maintain  the 
dignity  of  wontanhood. 

Some  enthusiasm,  says  Mad.  de  Stnel,  or,  in  other  words,  some 
high  passion,  capable  of  actuating  multitudes,  has  been  felt  by 
every  people,  at  those  epochs  of  their  national  existence,  which 
are  distinguished  by  great  acts.  Four  periods  are  very  remarka- 
ble m  the  progress  of  the  European  world.  The  heroic  ages  which 
founded  civilization — republican  patriotism,  which  was  the  glory 
of  antiquity— chivalry,  the  martial  religion  of  Europe-— and  the 
love  of  liberty,  of  which  the  history  began  about  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  The  chivalrous  impression  is  worn  out  in  Germany ; 
and,  ia  future^  says  this  generous  and  enlightened  writer,  **  nothing 
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great  will  be  accomplished  in  that  counlry,  but  by  the  liberal  im- 
pulse which  has  in  Europe  succeeded  to  chivalry.'' 

The  society  and  manners  of  Germany  are  continually  illustrated 
by  comparison  or  contrast  wilh  those  of  France.     Some  passages 
and  chapters  on  this  subject,  together  with  the  author's  brilliant 
prefkce  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  contributions  towards  a  theory  of  the  talent  (if 
we  must   not  say  of  the  art)  of  conversation,  which  affords  ao 
considerable  a  part  of  the  most  liberal  enjoyments  of  refined  life. 
Those,  indeed,  who  affect  a  Spartan  or  monastic  severity  hi  their 
estimate  of  the  society  of  capitals,  may  almost  condemn  a  talent, 
which  in  their  opinion  only  adorns  vice.     But  that  must  have  a 
moral  tendency  which  raises  society  froui  slander  or  intoxirAtion, 
to  any  contest  and  rivalship  of  mental  power.     Wit  and  grace  are 
perhaps  the  only  means  which  could  allure  the  thoughtless  iiita  the 
neighbourhood  of  reflection,  and  inspire  them  with  some  admira- 
tion for  superiority  of  mind.     Society  is  the  only  school  in  which 
the  indolence  of  the  great  will  submit  to  learn.     Refined  conver* 
sation  is  at  least  sprinkled  with  literature,  and  directed  more  often, 
than  the  talk  of  the  \  ulgar,  to  objects  of  general  interest.     That 
talent  cannot  really  be  frivolous  which  affords  the  channel  through 
which  some  knowledge,  or  even  some  respect  for  knowledge,  may 
be  insinuated  into  minds  incapable  of  labour,  and  whose  tastes  m 
materially  influence  the  community.  Satirical  pictures  of  thi?  vices  of 
a  great  society  create  a  vul;^ar  prejudice  against  their  most  blame- 
less and  virtuous  pleasm-es.     But,  whatever  may  be  the  vice  of 
London  or  Paris,  it  is  Ics^^ened,  not   increased,  by  the  cultivatioa 
of  every  liberal  talent  which  innocently  fills  their  time,  :uid  tends, 
in  some  measure,  to  raise  them  above  malioe  and  sensuLiiity.  And 
there  is  a  considerable  illusion  in   the  provincial  csiiinnte   of  the 
immoralities  ot  the  capital.     These  immoralities  are  piiblic,  from 
the  rank  of  the  parties;  anti  they  are  rendered  more  (*t>nspiououi 
by  the  ceiei)rity,  or  perhaps  by  the   talents,  of  some   ot  them. 
Wen  of  letters,  and  women  of  wit,  describe  tiieir  own  sutl'eiings 
with  eloquence;  the  faults  of  others,  and  sometimes  their  own, 
with  energy.     Their  descriptions  interest  every  reader,  ami  are 
circulated   throughout  Europe.     But  it  does  not  tullow,  tiiat  the 
miseries  or  the  faults  are  greater  or  moi-e  frequent  than  tiiose  of 
obscure  and  vulgar  persons,  whose  sutierings  and  vices  arc  known 
to  nobody,  and  would  be  uninteresting  if  they  were  known. 

The  second,  and  most  generally  amusing,  as  well  as  the  largest 
part  of  this  work,  is  an  animated  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
Germany,  with  criticisms  on  the  most  celebrate,!  German  pt)rts 
and  poems,  interspersed  with  reflections  equally  original  and  beau- 
tiful, tending  to  cultivate  a  comprehensive  taste  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  to  ingraft  the  love  of  virtue  on  the  sense  of  beauty.     Of  the 
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poems  crilicisedy  some  are  well  known  to  most  of  ovr  readers, 
rhe  earlier  pieces  of  Schiller  were  generallj  read  in  translations 
of  various  merit— though,  except  the  Robbers,  they  are  not,  by 
the  present  taste  of  Germany,  placed  in  the  first  class  of  his 
norks.  The  versions  of  Leonora,  of  Oberon,  of  Wailenstein,  of 
Nathan,  and  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  are  among  those  which  do 
the  most  honour  to  English  literature. 

Goetz  of  Beriichenzen  has  been  vigorously  rendered  by  a  writer, 
i\'Iiose  chivalrous  genius,  exerted  upon  somewhat  similar  scenes  of 
British  historji  has  since  rendered  him  the  most  popular  poet  of 
hri  age. 

An  epic  poem,  or  a  poetical  romance,  has  lately  been  discovered 
fii  Germany,  entitled  JSkbdungen — on  the  Deslruction  of  th**. 
Burgundians  by  Attilu ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  a(  \eaAi  some  parts 
of  it  were  composed  not  long  after  the  event,  though  the  whole 
did  not  assume  its  present  shape  till  the  completion  of  the  ver- 
nacular languages  about  the  beginning  of  the  Kith  century.'^' 
Luther's  version  of  the  scriptures  is  an  epoch  in  German  litera- 
tiurc.  One  of  the  innumerable  blessings  of  the  Reformation  was 
io  make  reading  popular  by  such  translations,  and  to  accustom  the 
people  to  weekly  attempts  at  some  sort  of  ai'gument  or  declama- 
tion in  their  native  tongue.  The  vigorous  mind  of  the  great  Re- 
former gave  to  his  translation  an  energy  and  coHciseiiess,  which 
made  it  a  model  in  style,  as  well  as  an  authoiity  in  language. 
Hagedorn,  Weiss,  and  Gellert,  copied  the  French  without  vivaci^ 
ty  ;t  and  Bodmer  imitated  the  Eilglish  without  genius.  At  lenglli. 
Klopstock,  an  imitator  of  Milton,  formed  a  German  poetry,  and 
Wieland  improved  the  language  and  versification;  though  tills 
accomplislscd  writer  has  somewhat  suflfered  in  hh  reputation  hy 
the  recent  zeal  of  the  Germans  against  the  iuiitntion  of  any  ll.> 
.Beign,  but  especially  of  the  French,  school. 

^*  11  faut,  pour  imiter  Voltaire,  une  insouciance  nioqucuFC  ct  philoso- 
phique  qui  reud  indiflfereDt  a  tout  cxcept6  la  inaniiTc  piquaute  d'c.x- 
prJmer  cette  iusouciaucc.  Jamais  un  AltcmaiKl  no  p(*ul  arrivcr  a  ccU^ 
brillaute  liberty  de  plaisaatcrie;  la  verity  raltachc  iroj),  il  vcut  er avoir 
et  espliquer  ce  que  les  clioscs  sout.'^     Part  1 1,  c.  4. 

"  The  genius  of  Klopstock  was  inflamed  by  the  perusal  of  Mil- 
ton and  Young.''  This  combination  of  names  is  astonishing  to  an 
English  ear.  It  creates  a  presumption  against  the  poetical  sensi- 
bility  of  Klopstock,  to  find  that  he  combined  two  poets,  placed  at 

*  An  ingcniout  and  celebrated  writer  has  promised  sl  more  particular  accotint  of 
ilii«  laottt  curious  monument. 

SrsMoyDZ,  Litterature  du  J^RJi,  toI.  1*  p..Su* 
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an  immeasurable  distance  from  each  other,  and  whase  whole  auper- 
licial  resemblance  arises  from  some  part  of  Milton's  subjeety  and 
from  the  doctrines  of  their  theology,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  their 
religion. — Through  all  the  works  of  Young,  written  with  such  a 
variety  of  temper  and  manner,  there  predominates  one  talent,  inex- 
haustible wit,  with  little  soundness  of  reason  or  depth  of  sensibility. 
His  melanciioly  is  artificial ;  and  his  combinations  are  as  grotesque 
and  fantastic  in  his  Night  Thoughts  as  in  his  Satires.  How  exactly 
does  a  poet  characterize  his  own  talent,  who  opens  a  series  of  poeti- 
cal meditations  on  death  and  immortality,  by  a  satirical  epigram 
against  the  selfishness  of  the  world? — Wit  and  ingenuity  are  the 
only  talents  which  Milton  disdained.  He  is  simple  in  his  concep- 
tions, even  when  his  diction  is  overloaded  with  gorgeous  learning. 
He  is  never  gloomy  but  when  he  is  grand.  He  is  the  painter  of 
Love,  as  well  as  of  Terror.  He  did  not  aim  at  Mirth ;  but  he  Ls 
cheerful  whenever  he  descends  from  higher  feelings.  And  nothing 
tends  more  to  inspire  a  calm  and  constant  delight,  than  tlie  contem- 
plation of  that  ideal  purity  and  grandeur  which  he,  above  all  poets, 
had  the  faculty  of  bestowing  on  every  form  of  moral  nature. 

Klopstock's  ode  on  the  rivaiship  of  the  muse  of  Germany  with 
the  muse  of  Albion,  is  elegantly  translated  by  Mad.  de  Staei ;  and 
we  applaud  her  taste  for  preferring  prose  to  verse  in  French  trans- 
lations of  German  poems.  After  having  spoken  of  Winkelman 
and  of  Lessing,  the  most  perspicuous,  concise,  and  lively  of  Ger- 
man prose-writers,  she  proceeds  to  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  great- 
est of  German  poets.  Schiller  presents  only  the  genius  of  a  great 
poet,  and  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man.  The  first  interview 
with  him  furnishes  a  very  pleasing  anecdote. 

'*  La  premiere  fois  que  j^ai  vu  Schiller,  c'i^toit  dans  le  salon  du  Due 
ct  la  Duchesso  de  Weiraar,  eu  presence  d'une  sociefS^  aussi  6clair^c 
qu'imposaute :  11  lisoit  tres  bien  le  Fran^ais,  mais  il  ne  Tavoil  jamais 
parl^;  je  soutins  avcc  chalcurla  superior ite  de  notre  sysi^mc  dramatique 
i^ur  tous  les  autres;  il  ne  se  rcfusa  point  a  me  combattre,  tt  saus  s'in- 
quietcr  des  difRculles  i:i  dcs  leulcurs  qu'il  cprouvoit  en  sVxprimant  en 
Fran^ais,  saos  rcdouter  non  plus  ropinioo  drs  auditeurs,  qui  €toil  coii- 
traire  a  la  sienue,  sa  conviction  intlme  le  fit  parlor.  Je  mc  servis 
d'abord  pour  le  refuter,  des  armesFra'.i(;aises,  la  vivacity  et  la  plaisao- 
terie ;  mais  bientot  je  dcm^lai  dans  ce  que  dihoit  Schiller  tnut  d'id^es  a 
Iravers  Tobstacles  des  mots,  je  fus  gi  frapp^e  de  cette  simplicite  de  ca- 
ract^re  qui  portoit  un  homine  de  genie  a  s'enga^cr  ainsi  unns  une  lutte 
oQ  les  paroles  niauquoient  a  sc^s  pcnsees,  je  le  trouvai  si  modeste  et  si 
insouciant  dans  ce  qui  ne  concenioit  que  ses  proprrs  succes,  si  fier  et 
SI  auiro^  dans  la  defense  de  ce  qu'il  croyoit  la  vcril6,  (jue  jc  lui  vouai 
des  cet  instant  une  amitic  pleiue  d'admiration.'' 

The  original,  singujar,  and  rather  admirable  than  amiable  mind 
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«f  Goc(he — ^liis  dictatorial  power  over  uational  literature — his  ine- 
quality, caprice,  originality,  and  fire  in  conversation — hiR  iniion  of 
a  youthful  imagination  with  exhausted  sensibility,  and  the  impar- 
tial ity  of  a  stern  sagacity,  neither  influenced  by  opinions  nor  pre- 
dilections— are  painted  witii  extraordinary  skill. 

Among  the  tragedies  of  Schiller  which  have  appeare<I  since  we 
have  ceased  to  translate  German  dramas,  the  most  celebrated  are, 
Mary  Stuart,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  William  Teil.  Such  subjects  as 
Alary  Stuart  generally  excite  an  expectation  which  cannot  be  gra- 
tified. We  a^ree  with  Mad.  de  Stael  in  admiring  many  scene 
'of  Schiller's  Mary,  and  especially  her  noble  farewell  to  Jjeicestcr. 
Bui  the  tragedy  would  probably  displease  English  readers,  to  say 
nothing  of  spectators.  Our  political  diaputes  have  given  a  more 
inflexible  reality  to  the  events  of  Elizal>eth's  reign,  than  history 
would  otherwise  have  bestowed  on  facts  equally  modern.  Neither 
of  our  parties  could  endure  a  Mary  who  confesses  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  or  an  Elizabeth  who  instigates  the  assassination  of  hcv 
prisoner.  In W  illium  Tell,  Schiller  has  avoided  the  commonplaces 
of  a  republican  conspiration,  and  faithfully  represented  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  oppressed  Helvetian  Highlander. 

Egmont  is  considered  by  Mad.  de  Stael  as  the  finest  of  Goethe*s 
tragedies,  written,  like  Werther,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  poets  have  availed  themselves  so  little  of 
the  chivalrous  character,  the  illustrious  love,  and  the  awful  malady 
of  Tasso.  The  Torqiutlo  Tasso  of  Goethe  is  the  only  attempt 
to  convert  this  subject  to  the  pur[)oses  of  the  drama.  Two  men 
of  genius,  of  very  modern  times,  have  suffered  in  a  somewhat  siniilnr 
manner;  but  the  habits  of  Rousseau's  life  were  vulgar;  and  the 
sutlerings  of  Cowper  are  lx)th  recent  and  sacred. 

The  scenes  translated  from  the  Fausl  of  Goethe  well  represent 
the  terrible  energy  of  that  most  odious  of  the  works  of  genius,  in 
which  the  whole  power  of  imagination  is  employed  to  dispel  the 
charms  which  |K)etry  bestows  on  human  life ;  where  the  punish- 
ment of  vice  proceeds  from  cruelly  without  justice,  and  ^'  where 
the  remorse  seems  as  infernal  as  the  guilt." 

Since  the  death  of  Schiller,  and  the  desertion  of  the  drama  by 
Goethe,  several  tragic  writers  have  appeared,  of  whom  the  most 
celebrated  are  Werner,  the  author  of  Jjuther  and  of  Attila,  Ger- 
stenberg,  Illinger,  Tieck,  Collin,  and  Oechlenschlager,  a  Dane, 
who  has  introduced  into  his  poetry  the  terrible  myifaology  of 
Scandinavia.  The  result  of  the  CItapteron  Comedy  seems  to  be, 
that  the  comic  genius  Jias  not  yet  arisen  in  Germany.  German 
novels  have  been  more  truiibiated  into  English  than  other  works  of 
literature;  and  a  novel  by  Ti»?ck,  eulilled  Sternbald,  seems  to 
deserve  translation.  J.  P.  Richlrr,  a  [Mipulur  novelist,  but  too 
iiatioaal  tu  bear  translation,  baiJ,  **  Tiiat  the  French  had  the  empire 


of  the  land,  the  English  fliat  of  the  sea,  and  the  Germans  tliat  of 
the  air."     Though  Schiller  wrote  the  history  of  the  Belgic  revolt, 
and  of  the  Thirty-years'  war^  with  eloquence  and  tlie  spirit  of  liber- 
ty, the  only  classical  writer  in  this  department,  is  J.  de  Muller,  th^ 
historian  of  Switzerland.      Though  born  in  a  speculative  age,  hd 
has  chosen  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  manner  of  ancient  histo- 
rians ;  and  his  minute  erudition  in  the  annals  of  the  middle  age 
supplies  his  imagination  with  the  particulars  which  characterize 
persons  and  actions,     lie  abuses  his  extent  of  knowledge  and 
power  of  detail ;  he  sometimes  affects  the  sententiousness  of  Taci- 
tus ;  and  his  pursuit  of  antique  phraseology  occasionally  degenc- 
Gates  into  aflfectation.     But  his  diction  is  in  general  grave  and 
severe';  and  in  his  posthumous  abridgment  of  Universal  History, 
he  has  shown  great  talents  for  that  difficult  sort  of  composition-— 
the  power  of  comprehendive  outline;  of  compression   without 
obscurity ;  of  painting  characters  by  few  and  grand  strokes  ;  and 
of  disposing  events  so  skilfully,  that  their  causes  and  effects  are 
seen  without  being  pointed  out.     Like  Sallust,  another  affecter  of 
archaism,  and  declaimer  against  his  age,  his  private  and  political 
life  is  said  to  have  been  repugnant  to   his  historical  morality. 
"  The  reader  of  Miiller  is  desirous  of  belie vini.':,  that  of  all  the 
virtues  which  he  strongly  felt  in  the  composition  of  his  work^^ 
there  were  at  least  some  which  he  permanently  possessed.**' 

The  estimate  of  literary  Germany  would  not  be  complete, 
without  the  obsen^ation,  that  it  possesses  a  greater  number  of  la- 
borious scholars,  and  of  useful  books  than  any  other  country. 
The  possession  of  other  languatres  may  open  more  literary  enjoy- 
ment :  the  German  is  assuredly  the  key  to  most  knowledge.  The 
works  of  Fullehorn,  Buhle,  Tiedeman,  and  Tennemnn,  are  the 
first  attempts  to  form  a  philosophical  history  of  philosophy,  t)f 
whicii  the  learned  compiler  Bruckcr  had  no  more  conception  iltau 
9.  u^o.'ikish  annalist  of  rivalling  Hume.  The  philosophy  of  litera- 
ry history  is  one  of  the  most  recently  opened  fields  of  specula- 
tioi^  A  few  beautiful  fragments  of  it  are  among  the  happiest 
pails  of  Hume's  Essays.  The  great  work  of  3Tad.  de  Stael  on 
literdtiirc,  was  the  first  attempt  on  a  bold  and  extensive  scale.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  late  residence,  and  perhaps  not  uiiin- 
fiiicnced  by  iier  spirit,  two  writers  of  great  merit,  though  of  dissi- 
milar character,  have  very  recently  treated  various  parts  of  this 
wide  subject;  SL  SistnondU  in  his  History  of  the  Literature  of 
the  South;  and  iW.  Barrmtey  in  his  Pioture  of  French  Litera- 
ture during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Sismondi,  guided  by 
Bouterweke  and  Schlegel,  hazards  larger  vieus;  indulges  his 
talent  for  speculatioi),  and  seems  with  difficulty  to  snppress  that 
t'older  spirit,  and  those  more  liberal  principles,  which  Lreaihe  in 
his  History  of  the  llaiiao  Republic.    BarreiiU^  more  thurougbijr 
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ued  wiOi  the  elegances  and  the  prejudices  of  his  national 
ature,  feels  more  delicately  the  peculiarities  of  great  writers, 

traces  with  a  more  refined  sagacity  the  immediate  effects  of 
r  writings.  But  his  work,  under  a  very  ingenious  disguise  of 
'ary  criticism,  is  aji  attack  on  the  opinions  of  the  eighteenth 
tury ;  and  it  will  assuredly  never  be  honoured  by  the  dis- 
isure  either  of  Napoleon,  or  of  any  of  his  successors  in  abso- 

power. 

>ne  chapter  is  chiefly  employed  on  the  works  and  system  of 
lliam  and  Frecleric  Scblegel,  of  whom  William  is  ceiebratetl 
his  lectures  on  dramatic  poetry,  for  his  admirable  translation 
>hakspeare,  and  for  versions,  said  to  be  of  equal  excellence^ 
he  Spanish  dramatic  poets ;  and  Frederic,  besides  his  other 
its,  has  the  very  singular  distinction  of  having  acquired  the 
scrit  language,  and  studied  tlie  Indian  learning  and  science  in 
ope,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  British  Orientalist,  long  detained 

prisoner  at  Paris.     The  general  tendency  of  the  literary  sys- 

of  these  critics,  is  towards  the  manners,  poetry,  and  religion 
he  middle  age.  They  have  reached  the  extreme  point  to- 
ds which  the  general  sentiment  of  Europe  has  been  impelled 
!hQ  calamities  of  a  philosophical  revolution,  and  the  various  for- 
3S  of  a  twenty  years'  universal  war.  They  are  peculiarly  ad- 
je  to  French  literature  ;  which,  since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

in  their  opinion,  weakened  the  primitive  principles  common 
11  Chiistcndom,  as  well  as  devested  the  poetry  of  each  peo- 
of  its  originality  and  character.     Their  system  is  exaggerated 

exclusive.  In  pursuit  of  national  originality,  they  lose  sight 
he  primary  and  universal  beauties  of  art.  The  imitation  ot 
own  antiquities  may  be  as  artificial  as  the  copy  of  a.  foreign 
ature.  Nothing  is  less  natural  than  a  modern  antique, 
ti  a  comprehensive  system  of  literature,  there  is  sufiicient 
:e  for  the  irregular  works  of  sublime  genius,  and  for  the  fauU- 

models  of  classical  taste.  From  age  to  age,  the  multitude 
tuates  between  various^  and  sometimes  opposite  fashions  of 
ary  activity.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value :  But  the  phi- 
phical  critic  discovers  and  admires  the  common  principles  of 
jty,  from  which  they  all  derive  their  power  over  human  na* 
• 

V^e  cannot  better  close  this  subject,  than  by  some  extracts 
I'Mad.  de  Stacl's  exquisite  Chapter  on  Taste  ;  in  which,  with 
jlful  and  impartial  hand,  she  balances  the  literary  opinions  of 
Dna. 

Ceux  qui  se  croient  du  go(it  en  sent  plus  orgucillcux  quQ  ccux  qui 
roient  du  g6nie.  Le  gout  en  litterature  est  commc  Ic  bon  ton  to  so- 
S :  <tfi  le coQsid^re comme uae preuve de  la fertuoe, de  la naiiSsiiD* (. 
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ou  du  inoioft  des  habiUidcs  qui  ticunent  h  toutcs  Ics  deux ;  tandis  que  le 
"l^iiic  peut  naitrc  daiis  la  tutc  d*un  artiaan  qui  if  auroit  jamais  cii  dc  rap- 
port avcx  la  bonne  conipagnie.  Daus  toul  pays  on  il  j  aura  de  la  va< 
uite,  le  gout  sera  mis  au  [)remier  rang,  parcequ'ii  sepai'c  les  classes,  et 
quMl  est  un  signc  de  ralliement  entres  tous  les  individus  dc  la  premiere. 
Dans  tous  les  pays  o\\  s'exerccra  la  puissance  du  ridicule,  le  goOt  sen 
compt^  comnie  Tun  des  premiers  avantages,  car  il  sert  sur-tout  ii  con- 
noitrc  cc  qu'il  faut  eviter.  Le  tact  de  convenances  est  uo  partie  dn 
gout,  ct  cV'st  une  arme  cxcellente  pour  parer  les  coups  cntre  les  divew 
amours  proprcs;  cnfin  il  peut  arriver  qu'une  nntioii  enti^re  se  place, 
en  aristocratie  dc  bon  goOt,  vis-a-vis  des  autres,  et  qu'elle  soit  ou  qu^elle 
se  croie  la  seule  bonne  compagnie  de  T Europe ;  ct  c'est  ce  qui  pent 
s'appliquer  a  la  France  ou  Fcsprit  de  societe  regiioit  hi  emiuemmeot 
qu'elle  avoit  quclque  excuse  pour  cetle  prctorition.  IVIais  le  goAt  dans 
son  application  aux  beaux  arts  dillerc  singulierement  du  gout  daiK 
son  application  aux  convenances  sociales :  lorsqu^ii  s^agit  dc  Ibrcer  les 
homnies  a  nous  accorder  une  consideration  eplKMiiere  comme  notre  vie, 
iiv  qu^on  ne  f»it  p:;s  c^t  au  moins  aussi  necesFairc  que  ce  qu*un  fait,  car 
Jt^  grand  moiidc  Cbt  si  racilenu-iit  hostile  quMl  laut  des  agremruts  bicu 
extraordinaire s5  pour  qu'ils  compcnsent  I'avantajre  de  ne  douner  prise 
sur  soi  a  pcrsonnc;  mais  le  gout  en  poesie  ticnt  a  la  nature,  ct  doit^trc 
crralure  comme  elle;  les  principf  s  de  ce  gout  sont  done  tout  antrcs 
que  ceux  qui  dependent  des  relations  de  la  societe. 

^*  C'est  la  contusion  de  cos  deux  genres  qui  est  la  cause  des  jugemcnts 
si  opposes  en  litterature;  les  Frriirais  ju"^<"jt  Us  beaux  arts  cununc des 
ronv<*nances,  et  les  Allcmauds  Us  e0!'\f:'inres  comnn*  des  licaiix  arts; 
dans  les  rap{>orls  avec  la  societe  il  t'fiut  se  dclendre,  dans  les  rapports 
avec  la  poesie  il  laut  se  livrer." — 

"  On  pourroit  proposer  uu  traite  de  paix  entre  les  fa<,ons  de  juger,  ar- 
tistes et  moiidaines,  des  Allcmauds  et  des  Francais.  Les  Frau^ais 
d<\roirnt  s'abstenir  de  condamner  menu-  uni»  Taute  de  convrnauce,  si 
elle  avoit  [K)ur  excuse  une  [)ensee  forte  ou  un  scntir»ient  vrai,  Les  Alle- 
niarids  devroient  s'entcrdire  tout  ce  qui  olFeiise  le  goilt  uaturcl,  tout 
<:e.  (|ui  retrace  des  imasfes  que  les  sensations  repoussciit ;  aucunc  throne 
[)lnlos<»phique,  (pielque  ingeuieuse  qu'elle  soit,  n*^  peut  aller  centre  les 
rejiugiiances  des  sensations,  comme  anrune  poetique  des  convenances  ne 
snuri)it  empficher  les  emotions  involontaires.'^ — *'Si  Ton  osoit  le  dire, 
peut-etre  trouveroit-on  qu'en  France  il  y  a  maintenant  trop  de  freins 
pour  (If  s  coursiers  si  peu  fouffueux,  et  qu'en  AUema^ne  beaucoup  d'io- 
dependence  litteraire  ne  produit  pas  encore  des  resultats  assez  bril- 
lants." 

The  Third  Part  of  this  work  U  the  most  sin^iidar.  An  account 
of  uictaphyaical  Hystems  by  a  woman  is  a  novelty  in  the  Iiistory 
i)f  the  human  mind:  whatever  may  be  fhouscht  of  its  success  in 
ijome  of  the  parts,  it  must  be  rcs^arded  on  the  whole  as  the  lM>l(]est 
efTort  of  the  female  intellect.  It  must,  however,  not  be  fora;ottenf 
that  it  is  a  contribution  rather  to  the  history  of  hiunan  nature,  than 
to  that  of  speculation;  and  that  it  considers  the  source,  spirit,  and 
moral  influence  of  metaphysical  opinions,  more  than  their  truth  or 
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ilsebood.  "  Mrtaphysics  are  at  least  the  gymnastics  of  the  un- 
erstanding/'  Tlie  commonplace  clamour  of  mediocrity  will 
atnrally  be  excited  by  the  sex,  and  even  by  the  genius  of  the 
ithor.  Every  example  of  vivacity  and  grace,  every  exertion  of 
ncy,  every  display  of  eloquence,  every  efiusion  of  sensibility, 
ill  be  cited  as  a  presumption  against  the  depth  of  her  researches, 
id  the  accuracy  of  her  statements.  On  such  principles,  tho 
t'idencc  against  her  would  doubtless  be  conclusive.  But  dul- 
ess  is  not  accuracy ;— -ingenious  and  elegant  writers  are  not, 
icrcfore,  superficial ;  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
hiloi)<)phiral  revolutions  of  Germany,  will  be  most  astonished  at 
ie  general  correctness  of  this  short,  clear,  and  agreeable  expo- 
tion. 

The  character  of  Lord  Bacon  is  a  just  and  noble  tribute  to  his 
enius ;  several  eminent  writers  of  the  continent  have,  however, 
itely  fiillcn  into  the  mistake  of  ascribing  to  him  a  system  of  opi- 
ions,  ros|)ccting  the  origin  and  first  principles  of  human  know- 
idge.  AVhat  distinguishes  him  among  great  philosophers  is,  that 
e  taught  no  peculiar  opinions,  but  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the 
nprovcinent  of  the  method  of  philosophizing.  He  belongs  nei- 
ler  t6  the  English  nor  any  o^her  school  of  metaphysics  ;  for  he 
as  not  a  metaphysician.  Mr.  IjocLc  was  not  a  moralist;  and  his 
ollateral  discussions  of  ethical  subjects  are  not  among  the  valuable 
arts  of  his  great  work. 

*«  The  works  of  J)iigald  Stewart  contain  so  perfect  a  theory  of 
le  intellectual  faculties,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  natural 
istory  of  a  moral  being."  The  French  metaphysicians  of  th<* 
8th  century,  since  Condillac,  deserve  the  contempt  expressed 
)r  them,  l)y  their  shallow,  pi*ecipitate,  and  degrading  misapplica- 
ioDS  uf  the  liockian  philosophy.  It  is  impossible  to  abridge  the 
bridgtncnt  here  given  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  or  of  those 
ysteais  which  ha\e  arisen  from  it ;  and  which  continue  to  dispute- 
be  supremacy  of  the  speculative  workl.  Those  opinions  of 
Lant  arc  more  fully  stated,  because  he  changed  the  general  man- 
ler  of  tliijikiog,  and  gave  the  new  direction  to  the  national  mind. 
Those  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  his  other  successors,  it  is  of  less 
mportancc  to  the  proper  purpose  of  this  work  to  detail ;  because, 
hough  their  doi:trines  be  new,  they  continue,  and  produce  the 
ame  cflcct  on  national  character ;  and  they  exert  tlie  same  infiu- 
mce  on  other  sciences  and  arts.  The  manner  of  philosophizing 
«mains  the  same  in  the  Idealism  of  Fichte^  and  in  the  Pantheism 
€  isichcUing.  Umlcr  various  names  and  forms,  it  is  the  general 
endency  of  the  German  philosophy  to  consider  thought,  not  as 
he  produce  of  objects,  or  as  one  of  the  classes  of  phenomena, 
»ot  as  the  agent  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  outward 
rar]d>  and  which  regulates  those  operations  which  it  seems  only 
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fo  represent.  The  ))I)iIosopLy  of  the  Luman  understamlii)^  h^  b 
all  countries,  acknowledged  to  contain  the  principlen  of  all  eci- 
rnces;  but  in  Gennany,  inetaphyt>ical  speculation  pervades  their 
application  to  parliculars. 

The  subject  of  the  Fourth  Part  is  tlie  state  of  religion,  and 
the  nature  of  all  those  risinlcrested  and  exalted  sentiments  which 
are  here  comprehended  untter  the  name  of  Enthu^iai^m.  A  con- 
leraplative  people  like  the  Germans,  have  in  their  character  the 
principle  which  ilisposes  men  lo  religion.  The  Keformalion,  which 
was  their  revolution,  arose  from  idt:as.  •'  Of  all  the  great  men 
whom  Germany  has  prodnced,  Luther  has  the  most  (carman  cha- 
racter. His  firmness  had  something  rude ;  his  con\ic (ion  made 
him  opinionated ;  inttjlectual  boldness  was  the  source  of  his  cou- 
rage ;  in  action,  the  ardour  of  his  passions  cKd  not  (iivert  him 
from  abstract  studies;  and  though  he  attacked  ccrtahi  dogmas  and 
practices,  he  w^as  not  urged  to  the  attack  by  incredulity,  but  by 
f'ulhusiasm." 

"  The  rij:;ht  of  examining  what  we  ought  to  believe  is  the  foun- 
dation of  protestantism."  Though  each  of  the  first  reformers 
t'stablished  a  practical  popery  in  his  own  church,  opinions  were 
s^radually  liberalized,  and  the  temper  of  sects  was  softened.  But 
little  open  incredulity  had  appeared  in  Germany  ;  and  even  Lea- 
sing speculated  with  far  more  circumspection,  than  had  been  ob- 
nerve*!  by  a  series  of  English  writers,  from  llobbes  to  Bolingbroke. 
Secret  unbelievers  were  friendly  to  cliristianity  and  protestantism, 
as  institutions  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  far  removed  from  that 
antireligious  fanatiristm  which  was  more  naturally  provoked  in 
France;  by  tlve  intolerant  spirit  and  invidipus  splendour  of  a  Ca- 
tholic hiorarvhv. 

m 

IMie  reaction  of  the  French  revolution  has  been  felt  throughout 
Europe,  in  reli.j;ion  as  well  as  in  politics.     Many  of  the  higher 
rhiHses  adopted  some  portion   of  those   religious  sentiments  of 
which  they  at  first  assumed  the  exterior,  as  a  badge  of  their  hos- 
tility to  the  fashions  of  France.     The  sensibility  of  the  nmltl- 
f  ude,  impatient  of  cold  dogmati^^m  and  morality,  eagerly  sought  to 
be  onre  more  roused  by  a  religion  which  employed  [»opul;ir  elo- 
quence, and  spoke  to  imagination  and  eu^otitm.     The  gloom  of 
general  convulsions  and  calamities  created  a  disposition  to  serious- 
ness, and  to  the  consolations  of  piety.     And  the  disasters  of  a 
revolution  allied  to  incredulity,  threw  a  more'than  usual  discredit 
and  odium  on  irreligious  opinions.     Li  Great  Britain,  these  causes 
have  acted  most  conspicuously  on  the  inferior  classes ;  tJiough 
they  have  aUo  powerfully  a^ected  many  enlightened  and  accom- 
plished individuals  of  a  higher  conditioji.     In  France,  they  have 
produced  in  some  men  of  letters  the  play  of  a  sort  of  poetical 
religion  round  the  fancy.     But  the  g^^n^ral  etTect  seems  to  Lh*  a 
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dispoKition  to  establish  a  double  doctrine,  a  Bjstem  of  infidelily  for 
the  initiated,  with  a  contemptuous  indulgence,  and  even  active  en- 
couragement of  superstition  among  the  vulgar,  like  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient?  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  from 
the  revival  of  which  the  Lutheran  reformation  seems  to  have 
preserved  Europe,  and  which,  though  not  so  furious  and  frantic 
as  the  atheistical  fanaticism  of  the  Ucign  of  Terror,  is,  beyond 
any  permanent  condition  of  hum<in  society^  destructive  of  ingenu* 
ousness,  good  faith  and  probity ;  of  intellectual  courage  and  manly 
chiiracter;  and  of  Ihat  respect  for  all  human  bein^Ci^ii  without, 
which  there  can  be  no  justice  or  humanity  from  tlie  powerful  to- 
wards the  humble. 

In  Germany,  the  effects  ha^e  been  also  very  remaiLable. 
Some  men  of  eminence  in  literature  have  become  catholics.  Jn 
general,  their  tendency  is  towards  a  pious  mysticism,  wiiicJi  almost 
equally  loves  every  sect  where  a  <levotional  spirit  prevails.  They 
have  returned  rather  to  sentiment  than  to  dogma;  more  to  religion 
than  to  th  eolog}'. 

Their  disposition  to  religious  feeling,  which  they  call  reUgiosiliff 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  a  rigidly  orthodox  English  theologian,  "  a  love 
of  divine  things  for  tlie  beauty  of  their  moral  qualities."  It  is  the 
love  of  the  good  and  fair,  wherever  it  exists,  but  chiefly  when  al> 
solute  and  boundless  excellence  is  contemplated  in  ^'  the  first  good, 
first  perfect,  and  first  fair."  Tliis  moral  enthusiasm  easily  adapts 
itself  to  the  various  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  even  systems  of 
opinion,  prevalent  among  mankind.  The  devotional  spirit,  con- 
templating different  parts  of  the  order  of  nature,  or  influenced  by  a 
different  temper  of  mind,  may  give  rise  to  very  different,  and  ap- 
parently repugnant  theological  doctrines.  These  doctrines  arc 
considered  as  modifications  of  human  nature,  under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  principle  ;  not  as  propositions  which  argument  can 
f^itlier  establish  or  confute,  or  reconcile  with  each  other.  The  ideal 
philosophy  favours  this  singular  manner  of  considering  the  subject. 
As  it  leaves  no  reality  but  in  the  mind,  it  lessens  the  distance  be- 
tween belief  and  imagination ;  and  disposes  its  adherents  to  regard 
opinions  as  the  mere  play  of  the  understanding,  incapaijie  of  being 
measured  by  any  outward  standard,  and  important  chiefly  from  re- 
ference to  sentiment,  from  which  they  sprinn,  and  on  which  they 
powerfully  react.  The  union  of  a  mystical  piety,  with  a  philosophy 
verging  towards  Idealism,  has  accordingly  been  observed  in  periods 
of  the  history  of  human  understanding,  \ery  distant  from  each  other, 
and  in  most  of  their  other  circimistances  extremely  dissimilar.  The 
same  language,  respecting  the  annihilation  of  self,  and  of  the  world, 
may  be  used  by  the  skeptic  and  by  the  enthu^tiast.  Among  the  Hindu 
philosophers  in  the  most  ancient  times,  among  the  Siifis  in  modern 
Persia,  during  the  ferment  of  cas^tern  and  western  opinions,  which 
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produced  the  latter  Platoninm  in  Malbranche  and  his  English  diS' 
ciple  Norrisy  and  in  Berkeley  himself,  though  in  a  tempered  antt  mi- 
tigated state,  the  tendency  to  this  union  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  fitted  only  to  few  men;  and  to  them  not 
long.  Sentiments  so  sublime,  and  so  distant  from  the  vulgar  aflaira 
and  boisterous  passions  of  men,  may  be  preserved  for  a  tioie^  in 
the  calm  solitude  of  a  contemplative  visionary.  But  in  the  bustle 
of  the  world  tiiey  are  likely  soon  to  evaporate,  when  they  are  neither 
embofiied  in  opinions,  nor  adorned  by  ceremonies,  nor  animated  by 
the  attack  and  defence  uf  controversy.  When  the  ardour  of  a 
short-lived  enthusiasm  has  subsided,  the  poetical  philosophy  which 
exaltjed  fancy  to  the  level  of  belief,  may  probably  leave  the  same 
ultimate  result  with  the  argumentative  skepticism  which  lowered 
belief  to  the  level  of  fancy. 

An  ardent  susceptibility  of  every  disinterested  seutunent,  niore 
especially  of  every  social  aiTection,  blended  by  the  power  of  ima- 
gination with  a  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful,  tlie  giand,  and  the 
good,  is,  under  the  name  of  Enthusiasm,  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion of  this  work;  which,  if  we  perbaps  except  the  incompara* 
Me  chapter  on  Conjugal  Love,  in  its  most  eloquent  part. 

"  Sans  doute  la  conscience  fuHU  pour  conduire  le  caractdre  le  plus 
froid  dans  la  route  de  la  veilu;  ihiiis  renUiou&iasnie  est  a  la  coubcience 
ce  que  rhoniicur  est  au  devoir:  il  y  a  en  uous  uii  superflu  d'amc  qu'il 
est  doux  de  consacn^r  a  co  qui  est  beau,  (^uaiid  ce  qui  est  bieu  est  ac- 
compli. Le  gf^nie  et  I'imagiiration  oat  aus^i  l)esoiii  qu'ou  soi|;uc  uii  peu 
leur  bonheur  dans  ce  mondo ;  ct  la  loi  du  devoir  quelque  sublime  qu'eile 
soil,  ne  suflit  pas  pour  faire  goutci  toutcs  Ics  nierveiilcs  du  cceur  et  de 
la  pcns^e. 

'*  On  uc  sauroit  le  nier,  U:s  iriterdts  de  la  perBonalit6  pressent  rhomme 
de  toutes  parts ;  il  y  a  m^me  dans  ce  qui  est  vul^aire  uf tc  certaine  jouis- 
&ance  doiit  l)eaucoup  de  gens  soiit  trds  suscoptibles,  et  I'od  retrouve  sou- 
vent  IcB  tract's  de  peachanls  ignobles  tious  Tapparence  des  mani^res  les 
plus  distingu6oa.  L<*s  talents  su[)erieurs  no  garanlissent  pas  toujours 
de  cette  nature  d^jiradefc  qui  dinposc  sourdcmc-ut  de  Texisleuce  dei 
hommes  et  Icur  fail  placer  Icur  bonheur  plus  b:is  qu*eux  m^mes.  L'en- 
tliousiasmc  stul  peul  C4)ntre-balaucer  la  tendance  a  IVgoi'sme,  et  c'esl  a 
ce  sigue  divin  qu'il  taut  reconnoitre  les  creatures  immortelles.  Lorsque 
vous  parlez  ii  quelqu'uu  sur  des  sujtts  dignes  d'un  saint  respect,  voui 
a|)ercevez  d^abuid  s'il  ^prouve  un  noble  tVemissement,  si  son  cceur  bat 
pour  des  scntinienls  eleves,  s'il  a  fuit  alliaoce  avec  I'autre  vie,  ou  biea 
s*il  u^a  qu'uu  peu  d^esprit  qui  lui  sert  a  diriger  le  niecardsme  de  Fex- 
istence.  El  qu^cst-ce  done  que  Tetre  laimaiti,  quand  on  ne  voit  en  lui 
qu'une  pnideiirc  dont  son  proprc  avaiitjige  est  I'objet  ?  L'inslinct  des 
aniniaux  vaut  micux,  car  il  est  quolqiu?lols  geiit'rcux  et  fier;  mais  ce 
calcul,  qui  semble  rattribul  de  la  raison,  fiiiil  par  reudre  incapable  de 
la  premiere  des  vertus,  le  devouemont. 

"  Pamii  ceux  qui  8V»;saient  a  touruer  les  sentiments  exaltds  en  ridi- 
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cule«  plusiciirs  ca  aout  pourlaat  susceptibles  a  leur  iiiB^u.  La  guerre* 
fut  <;lle  eiitiepriae  par  ilos  vucs  pcrsoiiDelles,  doniie  toujoura  quelques 
uues  (les  jouissaoces  dc  IVuthoiibiasiiie ;  reuivrcnient  d^uri  juui*  dc  ba- 
taillc,  l(f  plaisir  singulicr  de  s'exposcr  a  la  niorU  ({uaud  loiite  uoire  iia- 
tuir  nouB  coniTiiaiule  d'aimer  la  vio,  c'est  cucore  a  reiitljoiisiasme  qu'il 
fuut  rattnbacr.  TjO  aiusique  militnirts  le  htMiisscmrnt  dcs  rhevaux, 
['explosion  de  la  poudi'c,  cettc  loulc  dta  sohhls  reveius  dts  meiues 
coulcurs,  ^mm^s  par  le  inline  desir,  se  raugeaul  autour  dfs  fnemis  bnn- 
niercs,  font  eprouver  une  Amotion  qui  trioiiiphe  de  riustinct  conserva- 
trur  de  I't^xibtence;  et  cette  joiiissancc  est  si  forte  que  ni  les  faligaes,  ui 
les  soulTrancrs,  ni  les  perils  ne  peuveiit  en  deprendre  les  ames,  Q^i- 
co.'ique  a  v^cu  de  cette  vie  n'aimc  quVlle.  Le  but  atleint  ne  satlsfait 
jamais ;  c  est  ruction  de  sr  risquer  qui  est  uecessaire,  c'est  elle  qui  fait 
pn:-ser  renthousiasme  dans  le  sang;  et  quoiqu'il  soit  plus  pur  au  fond 
de  t'anie,  il  est  euchre  d'une  noble  nature  lors  m^uie  qu*il  a  pu  deveuir 
uuv  impult;ioii  presciue  physique. 

'-  Un  accuse  souveut  L'enthouslasroe  sincere  do  ce  qui  ne  pent  itrc 
rrjiroch^  qu'a  I'enthousiasnie  aflect^;  plus  un  sentiment  est  beau,  plus 
]a  fansrfj  jinitation  dc  ce  sentiment  est  odieuse.  Usurper  I'admiratioa 
(Us  lionimes  est  ce  qu^il  y  a  de  plus  coupable,  car  on  tarit  en  eux  la 
fiource  des  bons  uiouvements  en  les  faisant  rougir  de  les  avoir  ^prouves. 
D'ailleurs  ricn  nVst  plus  pcnible  que  les  sous  faux  qui  semblent  sortir 
du  sanctuaire  mcrne  de  Tame;  la  vanity  pcut  s^emparer  de  tout  ce  qui 
est  ext^ricur,  il  nVn  resultera  d'autre  mal  que  de  la  pretention  et  de  la 
fiisjprace ;  mais  quand  elle  se  met  a  contrefaire  le^  sentiments  le  plus 
intinies  il  scnible  qu'elle  viole  le  dernier  asile  od  Ton  esp^roit  lui  echap- 
pcr.  11  est  facile  cependant  de  reconnoitre  la  sincerity  daus  Tentliou- 
:<iasnic;  c'est  une  melodic  si  pure,  que  le  moindre  disaccord  en  detruit 
tout  le  charme ;  un  mot,  un  accent,  un  regard  expriment  l'6motion  con- 
cent rce  qui  repoud  a  toute  une  vie." 

<^  Fontenellc  disolt :  J'ai  quatre  vinj^ts  ans,  je  suis  Frangais,  et  je  n*ai 
pas  donne  dans  toute  ma  vie  le  ])lu8  petit  ridicule  a  la  plus  petite  vertu. 
Ce  mot  supposoit  une  profonde  connoissance  de  la  society.  Fontenelle 
n'^toit  pas  un  homme  sensible,  niais  il  avoit  beaucoup  d'esprit ;  et  toutes 
les  fois  qn^)n  est  dou6  d'une  superiority  quelconque,  on  sent  le  besoin 
du  serieux  dans  la  nature  humaine.  II  n'y  a  que  les  gens  m^diocres 
qui  voudroieikt  que  le  fond  de  tout  fut  du  sable,  afin  que  mil  homme  ne 
-laisFat  sur  la  terre  une  trace  plus  durable  (jue  la  leur."— — 

^'L'on  voit  aussidf-s  jeuncQ  ^ens  ambRieux  de  paroitredetromp^sde 
tout  cnthousiasmi  affecter  un  m^piis  r^fl^chi  pour  les  sentiments  exalt^s ; 
lis  croient  montrer  ainsi  une  force  dc  raison  pr6coce;  mais  c'est  une  de- 
cadence pr^maturce  dont  ils  se  vanteut.  Us  sout  pour  le  talent  commo 
ce  vieillard  qui  demandoit  si  l*on  avoi*  encore  de  Taniour.  L'esprit 
depoitrvu  d'ima^ination  prendroit  volonlicrs  en  dedain  mdme  la  nnture, 
si  elle  nVtoit  pas  plus  forte  que  lui." 

**  Quelques  raisouiieurs  pr^tendeiit  que  renthousiasme  dcgoAte  de  la 
vie  commune,  et  que  n*»  pouvant  pas  n.Pler  toujours  dans  cette  dispc. 
sition,  il  vaiil  mieux  iic  T^prouver  jamais;  et  ]>ourquoi  done  out  ils  ar 
cept€  d'etre  jeuue*,  df;  vivre  mOnie,  puisque  cela  ne  devoit  pas  toujour^ 
durer  ?     Pourquoi  done  out  ils  aimc,  si  taut  est  que  ccla  Umu*  soic 
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jamais  arrive,  pnisque  la  raort  ponvoit  les  sdparer  dcs  objeU  de  lenr 
affectio!)  ?  Quelle  triste  €coiioniie  que  celle  de  rame !  elle  nous  a  M 
donnr^e  pour  dtre  d^velopp€e,  perfectiono^e,  prodi^^e  mdnie  daoa  no 
noble  but. 

**  Plus  OD  en|i;ourd]t  la  vie  plus  on  se  rapproche  de  I'eidsteiice  matti- 
riellc,  e(  plus  Ton  diniinue,  dira-t-on,  la  puissaDce  de  souffrir.  Get  ai^ 
ll^uinent  s^duit  ud  graud  oombre  d^hommes,  il  cousiste  a  tacber  d'ezlster 
Ic  moins  possiule.^ 

Thus  terminales  a  work,  which  for  varietj  of  knowledge,  flexi- 
bility of  power,  elevation  of  view,  and  comprehension  of  mind,  is 
unequalled  among  the  works  of  women ;  and  which,  in  the  union  of 
the  graces  of  society  and  literature  with  the  genius  of  philosophy, 
is  not  surpassed  by  many  among  those  of  men. 
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-•^  ^^.t^.  ui  luc  uiuiuuiiica  ami  privations  oi  her  siUiution,  to  ciiUi- 
^'^le  the  talents  of  this  her  favourite  child,  by  a  liberal  echicatiuji. 
With  this  view,  she  resolved  to  keep  up  the  public  house  wJiicli 
l^d  been  established  by  her  husband,  and  by  attention  to  that 
businessy  united  to  great  diligence  and  economy,  she  finally  sue- 

*  Author  of  the  Medulla  Thcologice,  and  several  other  tracts  of  scholasUc  an  J! 
Mntro vernal  divinity,  of  high  repate  in  their  da j. 
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ceededin  her  luiidable  purpose.  She  has  lived  lo  see  all  her  fond 
anticipations  realized,  and  at  length  (o  pay  that  heaviest  of  all  the 
taxes  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  length  of  days,  and  to  see 
the  son  of  her  love  go  down  to  the  grave  before  her. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  although  ]yir.  Ames's  biography  has 
been  repeatedly  written,  and  more  than  once  with  great  elegance 
and  ability,  these  simple  facts  are  now  for  the  first  time  plainly 
related  to  the  public.     His  biographers  and  eulogists  seem  to  have 
wished  to  veil  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  family  as  much  as 
possible,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  the  tavern  keeper  and  the 
maker  of  almanacs  behind  a  cloud  of  vague  generalities  and  stu- 
died circumlocutions.     The  fond  partiality  of  friendship  may  per- 
haps serve  to  excuse  all  this  ;  yet  surely  there  is  not   much  either 
of  good  sense  or  good  taste  in  this  squeamish  delicacy.     The 
facts,  as  they  relate  to  a  great  man,  are  curious  and  interesting,  and, 
as  they  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  society  and  condition 
of  life  in  which  his  youth  was  passed,  are  of  some  importance  in 
making  up  the  general  estimate  of  his  character  and  talents. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  ordinary  classical  education  of  New 
England,  with  some  few  highly  honourable  exceptiuns,  has  been 
hasty  and  superficial ;  this  defect  was,  in  the  case  of  young  Amesi 
increased  by  frequent  ciiange  of  instructors.  Such  knowledge  as 
was  to  be  obtained,  in  spile  of  these  disadvantages,  he  acquired 
with  a  quickness  and  accuracy,  which  gave  bngbt  promise  of  hii 
mulurcr  powers. 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  his  twelfth  year  he  was  entered  at 
Ilctrvaid  Colk'ge.  This  early  admission  to  aca4iemic  life,  although 
it  may  excite  the  surprise  of  an  Oxford  scholar,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  uhere  our  coileges^  un- 
supported by  any  of  those  rich  foundations  which  the  munifi- 
cence or  superstition  of  former  days  have  established  in  many  at 
the  European  universities,  ha\  e  of  necessity  adapteJ  themselves 
to  the  literary  wants  of  the  country,  and  forming  a  «}  stem  of  edih 
cation,  somewhat  between  the  discipline  of  the  great  English 
Achools,  and  that  course  of  general  sciontitlc  instructiou  given  la 
the  Scotch  and  continental  univei-^lties,  are  employed,  literally,  !■ 
the  education  of  youth.  We  have  as  yei  no  Oxford  to  wbick 
our  young  men,  when  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elementary 
learning  of  the  schools,  may  resort  either  for  the  cultivation  of 
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elegant  literature,  and  the  acquisition  of  high  science,  or  (in  the 
language  of  Sir  William  Blackstone)  to  while  awaj  the  tedious 
interval  between  childhood  and  twenty-one. 

At  college  Fisher  Ames  sustained  the  same  reputation  which  he 
had  borne  at  school.  Though  in  some  measure  disqualified  bj  his 
tender  years  from  attaining  to  any  remarkable  degree  of  proficien- 
cy in  the  severer  sciences,  he  was  not  deficient  in  any  part  of  the 
routine  of  college  studies ;  and  in  those  branches  connected  with 
the  belles  lettres  and  eloquence,  he  was  highly  distinguished. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  commonplace  characteristic  of  almost 
every  youtli  of  lively  fancy  and  promising  talents ;  but  another  fact 
recorded  by  his  biographers  ought  more  particularly  to  be  re- 
marked, as  forming  a  much  stronger  trait  both  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cliuracter.  We  are  told,  that  "  the  morals  of  the  young 
ooIIcgiHU  parsed  the  ordeal  of  a  four  years'  residence  at  the  univer- 
sity unhurt — (hat  he  surmounted  the  temptations  to  vice,  perhap9 
inseparable  from  the  place,  and  left  it  with  an  unsullied  purity  of 
sentiment  and  manners."  The  character  thus  early  formed  Mr. 
Ames  retained  throughout  life.  Having  escaped  the  contagion  of 
vitiou^s  example  in  that  period  when  the  mental  habits  are  formed, 
and  those  moral  tastes  and  sentiments  fixed,  which  are  seldom 
thoroughly  eradicated  in  after  life,  even  by  the  change  of  princi- 
ple and  opinion ;  he  continued  to  preserve  unimpaired  that  deli- 
cacy of  moral  feeling,  which,  without  waiting  for  the  slow  con- 
clusions of  reason,  takes  instant  disgust  at  the  grossness  insepara- 
bly connected  with  all  the  vices  of  sense,  and  with  very  many  of 
those  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart,  and  thus  predisposes  the 
mind  for  the  ready  reception  of  every  virtuous  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple. 

"Wlioevrr  has  much  observed  or  reflected  on  the  natural  effect- 
•  of  gross  indulgence  or  wihl  dissipation,  in  extinguishing  the  more 
^  generous  aflbrtions  of  the  hrart,  even  where  the  mind  is  left  other- 
^  wise  in  undiminished  vigour,  will  perceive,  in  this  early  formation 
of  moral  character,  a  much  stronger  omen  of  future  dignity  and 
public  usefulness,  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
play of  sophamore  talent.     In  the  purity  of  hi:-<  private  morals  was 
bud  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  public  virtue ;  and  however 
^  popular  opinion,  dazzled  by  the  glittering  vices  of  illustrious  names^ 
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may  iVislinguish  between  (he  public  and  private  cbaractcr  ol  iis  fa- 
vourites, tbe  AlcibiacJes  or  the  Bolingbroke  of  the  day,  both  hi:f- 
lory,  and  the  observation  of  p^^sin?  life,  may  satisfy  us,  tliat  the 
habit  of  villous  indulgence  almost  necessarily  produces  that  cold 
anil  callous  selfishness  of  feeling,  which  chills  every  principle  of 
action  of  which  self  is  not  the  motive  and  the  C!id.  Neither  is  it 
altocclhcr  without  its  effect  on  the  more  intellectual  part  of  our 
constitution;  and  he  must  ha\e  looked  ujion  human  nature  with 
little  attention,  who  has  not  often  observed  the  power  of  virtuous 
■entimcnt  to  elevate  the  genius  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  its  holy 
inspiration. 

After  Mr.  Ames  had  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1774,  the 
fiti-aitenecl  circumstances  of  his  family,  and  the  troubled  and  peril- 
ous state  of  public  alFairs,  for  several  years  delayed  him  from  cn- 
jraging  in  the  .-tmly  of  the  law,  which  had  early  been  fixed  upon  by 
hjs  friends  :is  his  future  profession)  and  to  which  he  had  always  en- 
den  voiircil  to  accommodate  his  studies  and  habits  of  thought. 

Durini:  this  period  he  resided  with  his  mother  at  Dedham,  living 
in  a  very  plain,  retired,  and  economical  manner ;  supported  chiefly 
by  his  ^.mM.  patrimony,  and  without  any  regular  employment,  ex* 
cept  for  a  time,  during  which  he  had  recourse,  as  the  means  of  tem- 
porary maintenance,  to  the  bu^^iness  of  teaching  in  one  of  the  dis- 
frid  schools  of  his  neighbourhood.  This  is  an  employment  which 
the  excellent  school  estultlishment  of  New  England  always  ailbrds 
to  young  men  of  liberal  education,  who  have  no  other  means  of  sup- 
port while  eniraged  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of  some 
higher  profession,  and  from  this  humble  station  some  of  the  ablest 
and  best  men  of  our  country  have  arisen  to  the  highest  oflices  of 
the  state. 

During  this  residence  at  Dcdham,  ho  was  ardently  engaged  in 
variou<  ami  desultory  study.  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  did  not 
much  incline  him  to  the  pursuits  of  natural  or  mathematical  science; 
and  although  he  was  competently  instructed  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, he  seems  never  to  have  attained  that  extensive  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  classical  literature,  which,  among  re;2;ularly 
bred  scholars,  is  so  generally  honoured  v.  itli  the  exclusive  title  of 
/mnirifi>*.  His  reading  was  of  that  rambling  and  multifarious  kindi 
which  Gibbon  has  so  happily  described  in  the  record  of  his  3'outh- 
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ful  studies.  He  read,  with  avidity,  every  book  which  came  m  hiA 
way,  with  little  reference  to  any  particular  point  of  inquiry,  or 
systematic  method  of  study.  But  indiscriminate  as  wa^  this  course 
of  reading,  as  his  mind  seems  at  this  time  to  have  fully  assumed  its 
general  form  and  character,  and  to  have  marked  out  to  itself  its 
destined  objects  of  ambition,  these  disjointed  fragments  of  learning, 
which  might  have  oppressed  an  inferior  intellect  with  an  unwieldy 
mass  of  useless  knoVledge,  in  his  mind  readily  found  their  centre 
of  union,  and  contributed  their  part  towards  invigorating  the  reason, 
and  enriching  the  fancy,  of  the  future  orator  and  statesman.  It  has 
been  observed  of  Dr.  Watts,  that  whatever  science  he  happened  to 
touch,  was  in  his  hands  instantly  transmuted  into  theology ;  so,  too, 
it  may  be  said  of  Ames,  that  whatsoever  facts  or  principles  in  the 
wide  range  of  haiban  knowledge,  at  any  time  excited  his  attention, 
became  subservient  to  one  conunon  purpose,  and  alike  served 
to  furnish  him  with  the  materials  of  eloquence,  by  enlarging  his 
stock  of  imagery  and  illustration,  and  extending  his  views  of  moral 
and  political  truth.  Thus  it  is,  in  the  operations  of  intellect  as  well 
as  of  volition,  that  the  master  passion^  "  like  Aaron's  serpen^ 
swallows  up  the  rest." 

After  the  ordinary  course  of  preparatory  study  in  the  office  of  a 
practising  lawyer  at  Boston,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com* 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Dedham,  in  1781.  He 
Tery  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  advocate— a  repu- 
tation which,  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  a  certain  business  talent, 
and  habits  of  regular  industry,  is  (in  this  country  at  least)  much 
more  productive  of  honour  than  of  profit ;  and  Mr.  Ames  does  not 
appear  to  have  pursued  his  profession  with  any  uncommon  degree 
of  application  or  of  success.  He  had  little  relish  for  those  minute 
details  of  business,  which  the  want  of  a  more  complete  separation 
'  of  the  different  professions  of  counsellor  and  attorney  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  courts,  necessarily  imposes  upon  every  American  law* 
yer.  The  principles  of  law,  as  a  science,  were  familiar  to  his  mind ; 
but  he  had,  comparatively,  little  of  mere  technical  knowledge,  nor 
did  he  ever  become  ready  and  adroit  in  the  mechanical  and  formu- 
lary branches  of  his  profession.  But  as  necessity  compelled  him 
'to  labour,  and  chained  down  his  excursive  genius  to  the  tasks  which 
were  imposed  upon  it,  in  despite^of  the  natural  tendency  and  char 
racter  of  his  mind,  he  acquired  a  respectable  itandiog  at  the  bar, 
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and  a  practice,  if  nol  among  the  first,  at  least  amply  sufficieut  for 
his  support. 

The  philosophy  of  Locke  and  his  followers  has  exploded  the 
notions  of  inherent  natural  propensities  and  innate  ideas ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  has  oracularly  pronounced,  that  *^  the  true  genius  is  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  determined  to  some  par- 
ticular direction."^   Yet,  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  simpld^ 
and  uniform,  but  quite  as  various,  as  dissimilar,  and  as  independeiit 
of  each  other,  as  the  external  senses  and  corporeal  powers,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  do  not,  like  them,  exist  natu- 
rally in  every  individual,  variously  combined  in  different  degrees  of 
perfection.     We  have,  certainly,  mtich  reason  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  these  general  intellectual  powers,  whiclijfre  described,  like 
the  materia  prima  of  the  old  philosophy,  as  possessing  the  capar 
city  of  assuming  any  form,  and  limited  to  none — as  nothing  achuiUgf 
and  every  thin^  poteiitialltf.    Experience,  too,  seems  to  confirm  the 
vulgar  opinion,  and  Mr.  Ames  affords  another  example  to  add  to  the 
long  list  of  illustrious  men,  who,  after  toiling  with  no  brilliant  sdo- 
cess,  in  a  pursuit  little  adapted  to  their  peculiar  talents,  have  at  bit 
struck  into  some  new  path,  at  once  discovered  their  own  powers, 
and  shone  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  original  genius. 

Before  he  had  been  long  at  the  bar,  he  was  brought  into  public 
notice,  by  his  able  discharge  of  an  important  political  duty,  confi- 
ded to  him  by  his  native  town. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper,  which  took  place 
about  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  involved  the  country 
in  all  the  evils  incident  to  an  uncertain  and  vitiated  currency. 
A  convention  of  delegates,  regularly  appointed  from  almost 
every  town  of  Massachusetts,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  devi- 
sing some  mode  of  remedying  this  evil.  This,  it  was  proposed  to 
effect  by  an  arbitrary  regulation  of  the  prices  of  the  most  impo^ 
tant  and  necessary  articles  of  subsistence.  This  plan  was  at  finl 
partially  adopted,  and  although  its  inefficiency  in  practice  was  al- 
most immediately  manifest  to  the  discerning,  yet  it  was  the  wish 
of  many  to  continue  it,  and  to  enforce  its  execution  by  more 
rigorous  measures.  At  a  second  meetmg  of  this  convention,  BIr. 
Ames  attended  as  a  delegate  from  the  town  of  Dedham,  and  in  a 
ckar  and  convincing  speech  Ally  demonstrated  the  mischief  u 
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well  as  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  regulate  by  power  those  ope- 
rations of  domestic  commerce,  which  must  at  last  be  arranged  by 
common  convenience  and  consent. 

Soon  after  tliis  he  began  to  acquire  reputation  as  a  political 
writer.  The  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  the  western  pai't  of 
Massachusetts,  at  a  tiine  when  our  principles  of  government  were 
yet  unsettled,  and  our  habits  of  subordination  and  respect  for  the 
lawg^  scarcely  formed,  bore  an  aspect  so  threatening  as  to  alarm 
and  dishearten  every  friend  of  regulated  liberty.  In  this  season 
of  gloomy  despondency,  Mr.  Ames  endeavoured,  in  a  series  of 
essays,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  journals,  to  dispel  the 
sluggish  timidity  of  tlie  people,  and  to  ai^ouse  the  government  to 
vigorous  exertion;  and  afterwards,  when  the  immediate  danger 
had  gone  by,  to  instruct  them  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, by  giving  greater  energy  and  stability  to  their  government} 
and  drawing  closer  and  firmer  the  bonds  of  national  union. 

In  1788  Mr.  Ames  was  elected  to  the  state  convention^  which 
met  at  Boston,  to  deliberate  upon  the  constitution  submitted  to  (he 
consideration  of  the  states  by  the  general  federal  convention.    As 
he  had  been  one  of  the  fiist  to  point  out  to  the  public  the  defects 
and  feebleness  of  the  old  confederation,  he  now  appeared  among 
the  most  zealous  champions  of  the  new  system.     Upon  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  convention,  it  was  understood  that  a  majority  of  that 
botly  were  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  constitution,  and  it 
«'as  powerfully  opposed  by  able  and  popular  men,  as  aristocratic 
in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  destructive  of  the  rights  and  sovc- 
roigntles  of  the  several  states.     In  Massachusetts,  as  in  all  the 
larger  states,  individual  jealousies  and   interests  were  arrayed 
against  it ;  and  many  men,  proud  of  state  honours  and  local  iiiQu* 
ence,  were  alarmed  by  fears  of  loss  of  dignity  and  importance  by 
being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  union.     Ames  was  roused  by  the  iii^iportancc  of  tlie  subject, 
and  defended  those  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  which  were 
tlic  chief  objects  of  popular  clamour,  in  Several  speeches  of  great 
di>ility.     A  full  report  of  one  of  tliesc,  delivered  in  support,  of  the 
biennial  election  of  representatives  in  congress,  has  been  preserved, 
and  displays  much  of  the  political  sagacity,  the  force  and  expansiou 
of  bis  mind,  altliough  he  but  seldom  blazes  up  to  that  splendoiu-  of 
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imagination  which  shed  its  glories  over  his  maturer  years.  Reasoa 
and  eloquence  at  length  triumphed  over  prejudice,  and  the  con- 
stitution was  finally  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen. 

In  the  same  year  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture as  a  warm  advocate  for  the  system  of  town  schools.  He  al- 
ways maintained  that  this  system,  by  dispensing  the  blessings  of 
edttcation  umong  the  poorest  of  the  people,  afforded  the  most 
powerful  antidote  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  tended  to  elevate  and  refine  the  moral  character  and  to  in- 
crease the  purest  enjoyments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  To 
his  exertions  during  this  session  his  native  state  is  indebted  for 
many  material  improvemcuta  in  her  establishment  of  common 
schools. 

Mr.  Ames  had  now  discovered  his  own  peculiar  talents;  he 
felt  that  he  was  formed  rather  for  the  senate  than  the  bar.  In 
1789  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  first  congress  under 
the  new  constitution  from  the  dii^trict  of  Sufiblk,  which  included 
the  town  of  Boston.  At  that  period,  a  seat  in  congress  was  no 
mean  object  of  ambition.  To  assist  in  organizing  the  government 
of  a  rising  empire,  to  settle  the  principles  upon  which  its  con- 
stitution was  to  be  administered,  to  mark  out  its  future  policy, 
and  to  form  its  public  character,  to  regulate  its  administration  of 
justice,  to  redeem  the  national  faith  by  ade([uate  provision  for  the 
discharge  of  a  debt  far  beyond  its  present  resources — these  were 
great  objects,  sufficient  to  task  the  most  powerful  minds*  and  to 
call  forth  all  the  eflforts  of  honourable  ambition. 

Whether  it  be  that  great  events,  such  as  those  through  which 
the  country  had  recently  passed,  always  develop  or  form  great 
talents,  and  that  the  rude  storm  of  revolution  having  swept  away 
those  puny  insects  ^hich  rise  and  glitter  in  the  warm  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  had  thus  left  the  field  of  public  action  to  the  undis* 
turbed  possession  of  bolder  and  nobler  minds  ;  or  that  the  commit 
nity,  not  yet  divided  into  regular  parties,  or  agitated  by  political  ani* 
mosity,  was  left  free  to  choose  its  most  worthy  citizens,  without 
reference  to  local  popularity,  or  any  of  those  inferior  considerations 
which  the  organization  of  party  now  renders  of  so  much  impor- 
tance in  the  choice  of  a  candidate,  or  from  the  joint  operation  of 
both  these  causes,  the  first  congress  of  the  Washington  adminia 
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(ration  displayecl  a  varietj  of  talent  and  a  soundness  of  practical 
wisdom  which  the  world  has  seldom  seen  collected  in  any  legisla- 
tive body.  Our  legislators  asdembled,  not  to  carry  on  the  operar 
tions  of  political  warfare,  but  to  provide  for  the  common  interests 
of  their  country;  and  the  hall  of  congress  was  indeed  the^council 
chamber  of  the  nation,  not  a  theatre  to  exhibit  the  combats  of 
the  gladiators  of  faction.  In  this  enlightened  and  patriotic  body 
Mr.  Ames  was  soon  conspicuous,  and  took  an  active  and  important 
part  in  every  debate  of  moment. 

He  almost  immediately  attached  ^  himself  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  at 
that  time  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  entered  warmly  into  the 
plans  of  policy  and  views  of  government,  entertained  by  that 
statesman.  From  him,  and  from  other  able  men  in  public  office,  it 
was  his  custom  to  obtain  in  conversation  those  details  of  business 
and  minuter  branches  of  argument  which  might  be  necessary  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  house.  To  these,  as  he 
revolved  them  in  his  mind,  he  communicated  all  his  own  colour  of 
thought  and  original  cast  of  sentiment  and  expression.  He  did 
tiot  much  accustom  himself  to  any  elaborate  and  formal  prepara^ 
tion  for  debate,  but  having  arranged  the  argument  in  his  mind,  he 
generally  remained  silent  until  near  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
and  then  trusted  altogether  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
the  ^source!  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  imagination. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  appears  to  have  made  any  sig- 
nal display  of  his  powers,  was  upon  the  question  whether  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  by  consequence  all  the  other  executive  officers^ 
should  be  made  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president  alone, 
or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  office,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  should  also  be  required.  He  maintained  that 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  plainly  marked  out  the  president  as 
tiie  sole  depositary  of  this  power,  and  that  while  the  power  of 
the  senate  in  confirming  or  rejecting  appointments  was  meant 
only  as  a  check  upon  the  corrupt  exercise  of  patronage,  the  right 
ef  retaining  in  office,  against  the  wish  of  the  president,  would  tend 
to  create  a  permanent  connexion  between  that  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment and  a  part  of  the  administration,  thus  promoting  con- 
atant  btrigue  to  secure  protectors,  and  to  shelter  the  instruments 
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of  corruption.  *'  It  is,"  said  he,  "  an  unchaste  connexion.  It  is 
itimpting  the  senate  with  forbidden  fruit.  It  bhould  not  be  possi- 
ble for  any  branch  of  the  legislature  to  hope  for  a  »hare  of  that 
power  which  they  are  bound  to  watch." 

In  se^ral  succeeding  debates  of  the  same  congress  on  the  or* 
ganization  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  location  of  the 
seat  of  government,  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  the  incor- 
poration of  a  national  bank,  the  ratio  of  representation,  and  the  hill 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  he  took  an  animated  and 
Kometimes  a  leading  part.  His  speech  against  Mr.  Madison's 
motion  for  a  discrimination  in  funding  the  public  debt  between  the 
original  holders  and  the  purchasers  on  speculation,  may  be  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  a  very  splendid  effusion  of  argumenta* 
tive  eloquence. 

Reports  of  most  of  thei<e  speeches  may  be  found  in  the  files  of 
the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  and  are  valuable  not  only  for  the 
political  information  which  they  contain,  but  also  as  they  display 
the  progress  of  Mr.  Ames's  mind,  and  show,  that  however  highly 
gifted  by  nature,  he  owed  much  to  cultivation  and  improvement 
At  once  acknowledged,  from  the  very  commencement  of  hii 
career  of  public  life,  as  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  still  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  the  reputation  to  be  acquired  by  a  few  occa^ 
sional  flashes  of  ambitious  eloquence ;  but  in  the  conscientious  dkk 
charge  of  his  political  duties,  and  the  laborious  investigation  of 
every  subject  of  national  importance  he  gradually  developed  and 
invigorated  the  highest  powers  of  his  mind. 

U|ion  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  in  1791,  he  was  re^ 
elected,  and  held  his  seat,  by  successive  re-elections,  until  March 
4th,  1797 ;  thus  continuing  to  represent  his  native  state,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  presidency  of  General  Washington.  In  July, 
1792,  he  married  a  dau;^'h!.cr  of  Mr.  Worthinglon,  a  lawyer  of 
great  reputation  in  Massachusetts.  With  this  lady  he  received 
a  fortune,  not  in  ilstilf  very  laigf:,  but  which,  to  a  man  of  hiii  simple 
and  unosteniatious  !ia.Mii:s  v;nii  n  competent  independence. 

As  the  people  of  this  cuuiitiy  became  moie  distinctly  arrayed 
into  rival  parties,  their  representatives  of  course  participated  in 
the  same  spirit.  From  this  time  Mr.  Ames  continued  wamdj 
attache^  to  the  party  \vh\d\  supported  the  policy  of  Preudent 
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Washington,  and  be  frequently  and  zealously  defended  in  the 
house  the  principal  measures  of  that  administration. 

During  the  period  of  party  violence  which  succeeded,  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  establishing  the  funding  system  and  the 
national  bank,  subjected  hin?,  in  common  with  General  Hamilton 
and  others,  to  the  imputation  of  having  been  swayed  in  his  public 
conduct  on  those  points,  by  views  of  private  interest.  This  was 
a  calumny  to  which  of  all  others  he  was  most  invulnerable,  since, 
to  use  the  language  in  which  he  himself  speaks  of  kindred  virtue, 
**  such  were  his  habits,  and  such  his  nature,  that  the  pecuniary 
temptations  which  others  can  only  with  great  exertion  and  self 
denial  resist,  had  no  attractions  for  him." 

So  groundless  was  this  calumny,  and  so  unsupported  by  any 
appearance  of  truth,  that  it  died  away  almost  without  contradic- 
tion. 

As  his  intellectual  habits  were  formed  more  to  general  than  to 
particular  reasoning,  and  as  his  mind,  richly  stored  with  the  coi>> 
elusions  of  speculative  wisdom,  was  yet  comparatively  barren  of 
mmute  practical  information,  he  bore  but  a  small  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  committees,  in  the  labour  of  preparing  bills,  drafting  re- 
ports, and  bringing  into  a  practical  form  those  systems  of  public 
policy  which  he  had  himself  been  the  first  to  advise  or  approve. 
It  is  even  doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life, 
be  ever  framed  a  single  bill  of  any  importance  or  complication. 
Neither  did  he  make  himself  useful  to  his  party  by  becoming  the 
sturdy  champion  of  the  cause,  the  indefatigable  Ajax  of  the  wordy 
warfare,  to  whom  they  might  look,  in  every  emergency,  to  attack, 
to  defend,  and  to  silence  opposition  with  clamour  when  argu- 
ment had  failed. 

Mr.  Ames's  talentfn  were  of  a  different  and  a  higher  order.  He 
spoke  not  merely  for  momentary  effect,  and  he  laboured  to  sup- 
port the  measures  of  government  by  such  considerations  of  ex- 
tended and  permanent  policy  as  might  survive  the  fleeting  opi- 
nions of  the  hour,  and  vindicate  them  to  posterity  and  the  world. 

In  1794  Mr.  Madison,  at  that  time  a  representative  from  Vir^ 
ginia,  laid  before  the  house  a  series  of  resolutions,  proposing  a 
retaliatory  system  of  commercial  restrictions,  levelled  against  the 
trading  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  substance  similar  to  thove 
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measareB  which  have  since  formed  the  basis  of  the  fiareigo  poBey 
of  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson'f  adminiatratioik  These  wwe 
opposed  by  Mr.  Ames  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  and  of 
great  ability.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  editbn  of  his  wark% 
and  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  student  of  general  politki  ■•  a 
practical  commentary  on  that  part  of  the  system  of  Adam  Snidi 
which  inculcates  the  importance  of  leaving  commerce  to  regnbHa 
itself)  unencumbered  by  the  restrictions  or  the  protectioM  aC  Ikfi 
mercantile  system ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  places  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  the  folly  of  every  violent  attempt  to  apply  genetd 
principles,  however  theoretically  correct,  without  regard  to  eiiil- 
ing  circumstances,  and  the  operation  of  contravenmg  causes. 

But  it  is  upon  his  speech  on  the  bill  for  making  appropriatioai 
finr  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  concluded  with  Great  BrilUD  in 
1 795,  that  his  reputation  for  paiiiamentary  eloquence  now  cUefy 
rests.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon  the  public  nuDd^ 
and  such  its  intrinsic  excelieucc,  that  it  seems  at  the  present  dsf 
to  have  almost  overshadowed  the  remembrance  of  his  gsnaql 
ability  as  an  orator.  * 

The  subject  of  debate  comprehended  a  wide  and  divcsrsifiB^ 
field  of  argument.  A  great  constitutional  question  was  Is  bn 
settled;  an  important  point  of  public  morality  and  national  fiuth  Is 
be  discussed ;  prejudices  of  every  kiud,  political  and  national 
were  to  be  soothed  or  exposed ;  and  in  contemplating  the  pnrfiabb 
consequences  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  the  most  cool  and  clesr 
sighted  reason  might  sketch  out  a  scene  of  anticipated  evil  whkk 
the  boldest  and  warmest  imagination  could  scarcely  fill  up*  AH 
this  Mr.  Ames  performed  with  a  strength  and  acuteness  of  reasoD- 
ine,  an  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  and  a  power  and  pathos  sf 
eloquence,  which  leave  the  American  reader  little  cause  ti 
blush  for  their  countryman  in  comparing  him  with  the  pnmdtit 
names  of  ancient  or  of  English  eloquence.  There  were,  beaideii 
aoiiie  circumstances  attending  the  delivery  of  this  speech  which 
gave  it  extraordinary  interest  and  effect.  He  was  at  that  fifflS 
drooping  with  languor  and  debility,  the  effect  of  disease  which 
had  been  for  some  time  gradually  undermining  his  constitution*  B 
had  been  his  deliberate  determination  to  refrain  from  debate ;  h|t 
as  the  final  vote  drew  nigh,  the  strong  interest  which  he  (oak  ia  (he 
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iiiiC8liuti,woulil  not  suflTer  him  to  rcnia'm  silent. — lie  rose,  pale,  lan- 
<;iiiil,  and  faltering.  Kut  as  liii  fcrilings  wanned  into  aniniatioi], 
llie  (rinmph  of  mind  over  bodily  debility  became  more  and  morn 
conspicuoiii^,  liis  eyes  brightened,  and  liis  \on:c.  acquired  a  firmei* 
kine.  Never  was  attention  hold  more  ihniiy  enchained,  unlil  at 
leiii^lli,  e\liansted  by  the  very  uispiration  wiiich  liiul  for  the  fimr^ 
liorne  him  np,  he  thus  concluded :  '^  1  have,  pc:  Imps,  n-i  little  per- 
«=»oiial  interest  in  the  event  as  any  one  here.  There  is,  1  bf^licv^*,  no 
member  who  will  not  think  his  chance  to  be  a  witneirs  of  the  con- 
•^tcpiences  greater  than  mine.  If,  liowcver,  the  vole  to  reject 
ihouKl  pass,  and  a  spirit  shonld  rise,  as  it  will  willi  the  public  dis- 
orders, to  make  confnsion  wijrse  confounded,  even  I,  slender  and  al- 
snoht  broken  as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may  outlive  tiie  government 
*and  the  constitution  of  my  country.''  When  he  had  finished,  a 
leading  member  of  the  opposition,  perceiving  the  effect  which  had 
been  produced  upon  many  of  his  party,  moved  to  postpone  the 
decision  of  the  (piestion,  that  '^  the  house  might  not  vote  under 
the  influence  of  a  sensibility  which  their  cal;ner  judgment  would 
condemn." 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  honourable  tribute  which  has  ever 
been  paid  to  parliamentary  eloquence. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  he  travelled  in  Virginia  for  the 
btnciit  of  his  health.  Here  he  received  j!ie  most  friendly  and 
respectful  attention,  and  in  this  \isit,  it  appears  from  his  corres- 
ponder)ce,  he  cleared  his  mind  from  certain  narrow  prtyudices 
ujiich  he  had  formerly  entertained  aijaln  t  the  indiviflunl  charac- 
\rv  of  that  part  of  the  union.  About  tl;e  same  time  the  collc;:^e 
of  l'rin<*cton  (N.  J.)  conferred  upon  hiiU  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  undtitudc  of  independent  colleges  established  in  diiTircnl 
parts  of  this  country,  has  made  these  academic  honours  so  cheap 
that  they  have  now  almost  ceased  to  be  a  distinction  :  and  perhaps 
?l  is  best  that  it  is  so — to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  our  old  poels. 

The  hmv.  that  a  man  wuis  himrt'lf,  is  best ; 
That  he  may  call  his  own.     IL^nours  put  o;i  him 
Make  hiiu  no  more  a  man  Urau  UL  cl(}:ii<.'S  !^>, 
And  art*  as  soon  s'.ript  olT. 

Vol.  III.  AViT  Serivy,  41 
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By  careful  attention  to  diet  and  exercise,  Mr.  Ames  reguned 
sufficient  health  to  be  able  to  attend  the  last  session  of  the  fbtnft 
congreps,  1796 — 7,  and  occasionally  to  enter  into  debate  and  flie 
business  of  the  house.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  having  decE- 
ned  a  reflection,  he  retired  to  his  native  town  with  the  design  of  le- 
suming  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  soon  appeared  as  coumel  in 
many  important  causes,  but  finding  the  labours  of  the  bar  too  i^ 
vere  for  his  shattered  constitution,  after  a  few  years  he  gradnaDy 
relinquished  the  profession,  and  devoted  every  interval  of  health  to 
the  management  of  his  farm  and  orchard,  occupations  of  which  k 
had  always  been  fond,  and  which  he  now  pursued  with  all  the  i^ 
dour  and  interest  natural  to  his  character. 

The  turmoil  and  contentions  of  public  life  had  not  in  any  degree 
impaired  his  literary  taste  and  habits,  and  the  love  of  letters  conti- 
nued to  solace  his  leisure  and  to  dignify  his  retirement.  He  pm^ 
sued  with  avidity  all  those  studies  which  have  for  their  object  the 
investigation  of  moral  truth  and  political  science.  He  entered 
deeply  into  the  study  of  general  history  and  politics,  and  in  parti- 
cular, read,  very  critically,  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  hist(h 
rians  in  the  original,  and  the  Greek  in  translations.  He  kept  ap, 
and  enlarged  his  stock  of  elegant  literature,  and  read  again  and  again, 
with  increased  delight,  all  those  poets  whose  beauties  had  Brat  fired 
his  imagination,  and  formed  his  youthful  taste.  Of  these,  Tir^ 
in  the  original,  and  Homer  in  the  splendid  paraphrase  of  Pope,  are 
said  to  have  been  his  peculiar  favourites.  There  are  few  traits  of 
characters  more  pleasing  in  themselves,  and  more  strongly  indica* 
tive  of  a  naturally  ingenuous  and  an  uncorrupted  mind,  than  the 
power  of  thus  prescribing  a  taste  for  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  lileri- 
ture  and  science,  unimpaired  by  the  harassing  cares,  the  angry 
passions,  and  all  the  strong  excitements  of  political  life.  How  much 
dignity  and  interest  do  the  characters  of  Turgot  and  of  Fox  derive 
from  this  source ;  and  how  melancholy  is  the  contrast  presented  by 
the  declining  age  of  many  a  <'  chief  out  of  war,  and  statesman  out 
of  place." 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  weak  in  health  and  fond  of  domestic 
enjoyments,  in  which  he  was  largely  blest,  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment. Still,  however,  he  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  directed  and  influenced  the  public  mind  by  bis  wri- 
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tings  JO  the  journak  of  tLc  day ;  in  which,  disdaining  all  those  base 
arts  of  personal  invective  and  private  anecdote  by  which  party  pas- 
sions are  usually  excited,  he  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
GouDtrymen  to  general  views  of  national  importance,  to  rouse  them 
into  alarm  at  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
the  adoption  of  all  those  public  establishments  of  defence  and  of  dig- 
nity, by  which  alone  the  national  character  can  be  raised,  aiid  the 
rights  and  honour  of  the  country  asserted  and  maintained.  Of 
these  political  essays,  the  opinions  and  the  arguments  were  the  re- 
sult of  Qiuch  anxious  meditation,  but  the  decoration  of  style  and 
iaiagery,  such  as  arose  in  his  mind  in  the  ardour  of  composition, 
with  little  of  mental  labour  or  scrupulous  revision.  They  were 
all  written  with  great  rapidity.  «  Ofien  (says  his  ablest  biogra- 
pher,) in  the  short  intervals  of  a  busy  day,  on  a  journey,  at  an  inn, 
or  in  a  court-house.'* 

In  this  practice  he  contuuied  frequent  and  diligent,  for  several 
years,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Id   1798,  and  one   or    two   succeeding  years,  he  was   per- 
suaded to  accept  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  when  Washington  died,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  legislature  to  deliver  a  funeral  eulogy  before  them.     These 
were  the  only  public  honours  which  he  received  or  would  accept. 
At  this  period  tlie  federal  party,  whose  cause  he  had  so  zealously 
supported,  and  with  whose  leaders  he  was  in  habits  of  the  most 
confidential  intercourse,  was  in  power  in  the  state  government, 
and  for  some  time  in  that  of  the  union ;  and  had  the  honours  or 
profits  of  office  been  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  the  most  lucra- 
tive and  honourable  situations  would  have  been  at  his  command. 
But  he  shnmk  back  with  scrupulous  delicacy  from  every  thing 
which  could  subject  the  purity  cf  his  motives  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picion.    It  must  be  a  subject  of  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  to  every 
honourable,  as  well  as  every  patriotic  mind,  that  this  praise  of  a 
public  man  has  already  become  valuable  from  its  rarity ;  and  that 
so  qjany  of  the  noblest  spirits  and  most  cultivated  minds  of  our 
country  arc  every  day  seen  polluting  and  degrading  themselves 
by  mixing  in  the  vile  scramble  fur  office  with  lowmindcd  intriguers, 
and  the  juggling  managers  of  local  politics. 
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In  1804,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Willard,  Mr.  Ames  was  luuii- 
roously  elected  president  of  Harvard  Cdlege.  This  is,*  perbapi^ 
the  highest  literary  honour  to  which  an  American  Bchohr  em 
attain.  Harvard  College,  founded  in  1640,  is  by  far  the  oidesl^ 
and  the  oaost  liberally  endowed  literary  establishment  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Its  venerable  age,  its  noble  library,  its  nameravs  Est 
of  effective  professors  and  instructors,  the  reputation  of  maiiy  if 
its  former  and  present  officers,  and  the  general  high  standard  ff 
literature  and  science  which  prevails  throughout  the  institatiQi^ 
all  conspire  to  give  it  a  sort  of  university  character  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  in  any  other  of  our  American  colleges.  Ckmceivis^ 
however,  that  his  habits  of  life  were  such  as  in  some  measure  to 
disqualify  him  from  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  <rfke^ 
and  perhaps,  as  he  had  never  made  a  business  of  learnings  some- 
what distrusting  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  classical  and  ad- 
entific  acquirements,  these  considerations,  joined  to  the  infirm  sad 
precarious  state  of  his  health,  induced  Mr.  Ames  to  decline  this 
honour. 

Disease  was  now  fast  preying  upon  his  constitution.  After  a 
few  short  and  flattering  intervals  of  health,  he  gradually  declined 
into  extreme  general  debility.  For  two  years  he  lingered  in  this 
state,  bearing  his  infirmities  and  expecting  his  dissolution  with 
calm  dignity,  and  pious  resignation.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  July,  1808,  he  breathed  his  last. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  his  re* 
mains  were  brought  thither,  and  interred  with  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral,  at  which  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  his  youth.  Such 
posthumous  tributes  of  respect,  when  bestowed  on  men  In  high 
official  station,  are  often  little  more  than  a  decent  compliance  with 
the  ceremonials  prescribed  by  custom ;  but  the  funeral  honours  of 
Ames  were  accompanied  with  that  feeling  which  passeth  show. 

Haply,  we  may  trust,  that  scenes  like  these  have  in  them  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  expression  of  an  unavailing  sorrow. 
They  may  convey  to  the  ingenuous  youth  an  impressive  lesson  of 
moral  instruction.  They  may  teach  him  to  elevate  his  ambition 
from  the  pursuits  of  faction  to  those  of  patriotism,  and  to  puiitV 
his  mind  from  that  low  and  grovelling  spirit  of  office  seeking  which 
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has  chilled  the  best  feelings,  and  called  into  action  the  most  malig- 
nant passions  of  our  conununity.  They  may  prove  to  him  how 
transitory  and  false,  even  considered  merely  as  an  object  of  hu- 
man ambition,  is  the  reputation  to  be  acquired  from  the  tricks  of 
the  demagogue  and  the  glittering  emptiness  of  office,  when 
compared  with  the  purer  fame  of  men  neither  rich  nor  powerful, 
who,  when  envy  and  party  rancour  have  died  with  them,  and  the 
miwilling  gratitude  of  mankind  begins  at  last  to  operate,  afte  la- 
mented by  all,  because  they  were  the  conmion  friends  and  the 
benefactors  of  all. 

Mr.  Ames  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  six  of  them  sons, 
the  eldest  about  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his  death.  All  accounts 
of  his  character  concur  in  one  uniform  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
his  morals,  the  sobriety  and  temperance  of  all  his  habits,  and  the 
generous  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  affections.  With  no  habits  of 
luxurious  expense  or  ostentation,  and  addicted  neither  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  fable  or  the  amusements  of  fashionable  life,  his  home  was 
always  the  scene  of  his  peculiar  felicity,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
disposition  and  habitual  mildness  of  his  manners  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  purest  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  He  is  described 
as  being  perfectly  exempt  from  that  weakness,  so  common  among 
men  of  study  and  abstraction,  of  despising  or  affecting  to  despise 
the  necessary  cares  and  more  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  He 
felt  that  imprudence  was  often  but  another  form  of  dishonesty, 
and  ^^  without  any  tincture  of  avarice,  he  was  strictly  economi- 
ca!." 

Through  the  whole  of  bis  life  he  constantly  professed  a  firm 
faith  in  the  christian  revelation,  which  he  grounded  not  upon  rea- 
sons of  political  expediency,  but  on  an  earnest  conviction  result- 
ing from  the  serious  examination  of  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  frequent  perusal  and  study  of  the  scriptures. 
lie  was  for  many  years  a  meipber  of  the  congregational  church  at 
Dedham,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  joined  the  episco- 
pal church,  to  whose  doctrines  and  form  of  worship  he  professed 
himself  warmly  attached."*^ 

*  The  writer  of  this  ardele  has  no  vish  to  aaaist  in  giYing  currency  to  any  let  of 
relig^oua  opinions,  by  lending  to  them  the  sanction  of  an  iHostrioas  name  ;  upon 
Dther  grounds  they  must  stand  or  fall.  But  he  has  been  particularly  led  to  men- 
iimi  the  fact,  as  well  because  it  ii  a  curious  circomstanco  in  Mr.  Ames's  Ilfc^  its 
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Mr.  Ames  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by,  Ihq  ui^valled  exo^ 
lence  of  his  coUoqui^  powerSi  and  displayed  in  convenfttioii  aP 
the  animation,  the  brilliancy,  and  even  the  accuracy,  of  hia  wnttoi 
style.  This  was  accompanied  with  the  most  perfect  aioipiici^  of 
manner;  he  had  nothing  of  that  diclatorial  arroj^ce,  thai  constHi 
efibrt  at  strength  and  originality  of  expression,  and  thoae  alaff 
mechanical  arts  of  conversation,  by  means  of  which  mj>i|inr||Hy 
of  intellect  is  so  often  concealed  beneath  welt-soundiog  aenibWM 
and  very  ordinary  men  metamorphosed  at  a  cheap  cat^  inft  W 
and  ambitious  talkers,  and  mimic  Johnsons. 

Fisher  Ames  is  one  of  those  few  American  authors  who  hue 
made  any  real  addition  to  the  general  Bpock  of  literature,  by  onjfr 
nality  cither  of  thought  or  of  expression.  His  mode  of  thiiifciHi 
and  his  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  are  alike  hia  own.  lb 
has  nothing  tame,  nothing  languid,  nothing  tedious.  Every  M* 
tence  bears  the  strong  stamp  of  an  original  mind.  AU  is  ioofic^ 
sive,  animated,  fascinating.  Every  page  teems  with  that  crowdrf 
thought,  and  that  overflow  of  imagination,  which  so  frequent^  a^d 
so  strongly  characterize  the  old  English  writers  of  the  age  ^ 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon. 

One  of  the  ruling  dictators  of  the  republic  of  letters  has  hJtij 
asserted^  that  there  is  more  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  poetry  m  aoj 
one  of  the  prose  folbs  of  Jeremy  Taylor  than  in  all  the  odea  and 
epics  which  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe.  The  critip 
would  probably  smile  at  our  transatlantic  presumption  were  we  ll 
apply  the  same  remark  to  any  American  author.     Yet  it  is  faaar^ 


because  he  hai  been  repeatedly  claimed  m  several  religioiis  publioatioii%  tad 
ferent  sketclics  of  bu  life  and  character,  by  the  partisans  of  opposite  re! 
to  neither  of  which  he  belonged  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
of  religious  controversy  in  Massachusetts,  wiil  readily  perc^'ive  the  eauD  f^  ikil 
singular  circumstance.  The  fact,  as  above  related,  is  stated  on  the  authority  tf  a 
shoK  sketch  of  Mr  Ames's  life  by  the  Hev.  Mr  Montague  of  Oedham,  pobSAal  |t 
in  the  Diocesan  MegUter^  or  JSTew-England  Calendar  for  181 .,  whkh  mMumt  \^ 
letter  from  Mr  Ames  to  his  former  pastor,  stating  liis  detemunatioo  to  vithdiiv 
with,  his  family  from  his  church,  and  to  attend  in  future  at  tlie  episcopal  ehurahtaai 
concluding  with  strong  professions  of  personal  esteem  and  attachment  to  the  ttWIl^  I' 
gentleman  from  whose  pastoral  care  he  thus  withdrew.  k 

•  Edii^urgh  H^p? iew  of  Ford's  Works. 
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ing  little  to  iiwrt  flmt  file  nore  finbhed  tuBi|>uiiaii  of  Feher 
Ames  contain  more  original  and  beaatifnl  im^err,  more  boM  and 
happj  novelties  of  expressiooy  and  exqinrite  felicities  of  phrase, 
in  short,  more  of  all  the  rode  elements  of  poetical  ooanpoaitionv  as 
well  as  much  more  of  the  animating  spirit — the  maw  qmt  agiM 
molem,  which  gives  life  and  oiterest  to  the  whole,  than  are  to  lie 
found  in  by  fiff  the  greater'  part  of  the  professed  poetrj  of  the  last 
century. 

This  esuberanee  of  ima^nation  constitutes  at  once  the  prin- 
cipal charm  and  defect  of  his  style.  It  charms  by  its  quick  and 
splendid  succession  of  original  im^es,  its  inexfaaostible  fertility  of 
allusion,  and  its  singular  felicity  in  the  use  of  simililudes  and 
metaphors  which  illustrate  while  they  adorn — ^which  are  at  once 
the  most  pleasing  vehicles  of  his  sentiments,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
oRen  serve  as  arguments  from  analogy  in  their  support. 

From  the  same  cause  arises  the  most  prominent  fault  of  his 
style ;  and  these  ornaments,  profusely  crowded  together,  like  those 
of  some  of  the  works  of  modem  architecture,  though  beautiful 
in  themselves,  je%  by  distractii^  the  attention,  and  forcing  it  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  several  parts,  lessen  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole  compomtion. 

Long  passages,  sometimes  whole  pages,  consist  of  an  uninter- 
rupted string  of  short  sentences,  each  one  severally  sparkling 
with  condensed  brilliancy,  and  often  combining  the  pangency  of 
the  epigram  with  the  pithy  brevity  of  the  proverb.  The  atten- 
tion is  always  kept  awake;  each  sentence  produces  its  separate 
eflect^-the  reader  pauses  to  admire,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
general  power  of  the  whole  composition  evaporates  away.  Tiuiv 
is  occasionally  produced  an  apparent  want  of  connexion  and  con- 
catenation of  thought.  The  incessant  flashes  of  his  fancy,  and 
the  varied  ingenuity  of  his  argument,  are  felt  continually ;  but  their 
effiect,  tbou^  constantly  repeated,  is  always  individual  and  insu- 
lated, so  that  iris  conclusion  comes  at  last  to  the  mind  with  little 
fliore  force  than  any  of  the  subordinate  and  unimportant  points  of 
his  argument. 

In  the  excnrsive  range  of  his  imagination  he  often  brings  toge- 
ther and  combines  images  so  incongruous  and  dissimilar  an  to  ex- 
c^ite  that  momentary  surprise  which  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to 
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wit  than  to  eloquence,  and  never  fails  to  be  injurious  to  the  effect 
of  grave  and  elevated  composition. 

Yet  as  this  profusion  of  intellectual  luxury  is  poured  forth 
without  apparent  effort,  as  it  is  uncontaminated  by  affectation, 
and  perfectly  free  from  that  vague  confusion  of  ideas  which 
is  so  often  found  disguised  under  the  trappings  of  rhetorical 
pomp,  Mr.  Ames's  style  is  in  an  uncommon  degree  forcible  and 
perspicuous.  The  figurative  language  which  he  so  frequently 
employs,  always  expresses  his  meaning  with  as  much  precision  as 
animation — it  is  warm  from  his  8otif,  andfaithfid  to  Us  fires, 

lie  is  occasionally  betrayed  by  the  ardour  of  composition 
into  a  coarseness  and  familiarity  of  imagery  and  expression,  which, 
however  vigorous  and  forcible,  are  somewhat  offensive  to  the 
refined  delicacy  of  a  cultivated  taste,  and,  although  well  adapted 
to  produce  immediate  effect  in  a  popular  harangue,  are  little  suited 
to  the  chaster  graces  of  written  composition.  This  fault,  how- 
ever, though  in  several  instances  suflSciently  striking,  is  by  no 
means  habitual. 

In  no  American  writer,  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  will  be  found 
more  images  of  native  growth,  drawn  from  the  peculiar  scenery 
and  manners  of  our  own  country.  Still,  with  one  or  two  merely 
verbal  exceptions,  he  is  perfectly  free  from  every  thing  like  pro- 
vincialism, either  of  thought  or  dialect. 

Our  modern  English  prose  style  may  be  divided  into  two  distuict 
manners ;  the  one,  the  primitive  old  English,  the  language  of  conver- 
sation and  business,  delighting  in  idiomatic  phrases,  exclusively  em- 
ploying words  of  Saxon  origin,  with  little  regularity  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  but  frequently  charming  the  ear  by  its  wild 
and  irregular  melody — in  short,  the  style  of  Tillotson  and  Clarke, 
of  Sir  William  Temple  and  Lord  Mansfield,  of  Addison  and  Dr. 
Goldsmith.  The  other,  is  that  introduced  by  several  of  those 
admirable  writers  who  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  which 
was  afterwards  purified  and  polished  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  which,  for 
the  most  part,  scrupulously  avoids  all  idiomatic  and  colloquial 
phrases,  indulges  freely  in  the  use  of  words  borrowed  from  the  voca- 
bularies of  science,  or  derived  from  the  ancient  languages,  is  more 
stately  and  elaborate,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  regularity 
of  its  construction,  and  the  uniform  modulation  of  its  sentences. 
This  latter  style  seems  now  to  have  completely  established  itself, 
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if  not  in  public  favour,  at  least  in  general  use ;  doubtless  firom  the 
greater  faciiit/  with  which  a  certain  degree  of  mechanical  skill  in 
management  of  it  may  be  acquired.  Thus,  it  has  become  rare  to 
meet  with  a  writer  of  the  present  dajr,  who  unites  elegance  and  cor- 
iWGtneta  to  the  careless  and  unstudied  graces  of  the  Addisonian 
•ciiooL  Ames's  style,  though  with  more  of  condensation  of  thought, 
and  ODore  of  point  and  antithesis  than  is  commonly  to  be  found 
among  those  writerst  is  decidedly  of  this  first  class.  His  senteilces 
are  riKirt,  without  studied  brevity,  and  musical,  without  artificial 
modulation  of  period.  He  has  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  rhetori- 
cian>  no  inversions  of  period,  no  farsought  aflectations  of  elegance, 
no  studied  elaboration  of  phrase. 

Mr.  Ames  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  constant  reader  of  the 
bible ;  and  he  observes,  in  a  little  essay  on  school-books,  that  "  in 
DO  other  book  is  there  so  good  English,  so  pure,  and  so  elegant." 

The  critical  reader  may,  I  think,  readily  observe  in  his  style, 
strong  marks  of  familiarity  with  our  common  English  version. 
Familiarity  with  merely  the  phraseology  of  scripture  is  very  apt,  as 
may  be  frequently  observed  in  New  England,  to  produce  a  certain 
whimsical  quaintness  and  oddity  of  expression.  But  the  writings  of 
Ames  are  fiill  of  passages,  which  although  they  may  sometimes  startle 
the  timid  correctness  of  an  over-scrupulous  taste,  fully  prove  that  he 
had  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with  the  bold  and  the  tender  imagery 
of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  with  that  unaffected  simplicity 
and  purity  of  language  which  characterize  our  English  bible.  A 
single  and  very  brief  example  may  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  this 
observation ;  and  1  am  the  rather  induced  to  select  this  passage,  as 
it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  captious  criticism.  In  his  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Hamilton,  after  enumerating  and  describing,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  true  feeling,  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  deceased 
friend,  he  adds,  **  The  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital  will  never 
dry  up-<— iny  heart,  penetrated  with  the  remembrance  of  the  man, 
grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  /  could  pour  ii  out  like  w(Uer.^*  How 
beautiful ! 

Hw  political  speculations  are  seldom  confined  to  the  narrow  and 
transitory  politics  of  the  day.  Like  the  imaginary  pertiect  orator 
whose  character  has  been  so  beautifully  sketched  by  the  philo- 
sopby  and  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  Cicero,  he  delighls  to  turn 
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the  miod  from  f emporar/  and  personal  viewH  to  the  cooflkleratioa 
of  those  general  principles,  upon  which  every  decision  of  reasoo 
must  ultunately  rest,  and  without  the  frequent  contemplatioa  of 
which,  says  Bishop  Berkely,  a  man  may  indeed  be  a  thriving  eartb* 
worm,  but  he  will  prove  but  a  sorry  patriot.  Hence  the  writiqgs 
of  Ames,  like  those  of  Burke,  will  long  survive  the  int^eat'of 
those  political  occurrences  which  called  therh  forth.  MiBtakes  aa 
to  facts,  the  illusions  of  political  prejudice,  or  the  opermlioniif 
those  passions  inseparable  from  human  frailty,  may  udeed  wowor 
times  have  led  him  to  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  particiilar 
subject  of  immediate  controversy ;  but  as  these  causes  of  enor 
operate  more  faintly  upon  general  reasoning,  he  is  always  acute  ia 
the  perception  of  principles,  luminous  in  their  exposition,  aod  in- 
genious iu  their  defence. 

In  enforcing  his  principles  he  seldom  descends  into  the  detail  of 
methodical  argument,  or  goes  step  by  step  through  the  deductions 
of  logic.  He  reasons  rather  by  description,  by  iUustratioo,  by 
parallel,  and  by  example,  than  by  syllogism.  He  presents  htf 
premises,  and  then  hastens  to  his  conclusion,  without  dweUiBl 
upon  those  intermediate  processes  of  thought  by  which  that  con- 
clusion is  obtained ;  and  in  so  vivid  a  manner  does  he  display  their 
consonance  and  connexion,  that  the  luiud  instantly  acknowledges 
the  consistency  of  tnitli,  and  acquiesces  in  the  argument.  Of 
rcasoners  of  this  class,  the  malignity  of  petty  criticism  has  agaio 
and  again  repeated  that  they  are  cloqiteni  but  not  argvmentaHvi^ 
Yet  if  even  the  simplicity  of  mathematical  truth  admits  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  demonstration — if  the  same  general  tlieorem,  of 
which  the  truth  may  be  exhibited  by  a  series  of  observations  and 
experiments,  can  in  another  mode  be  more  definitively  proved  by 
tiie  direct  demonstration  of  the  Greek  geometry,  while  in  the 
hands  of  a  modern  mathematician  it  appears  as  the  rapid  result  of 
an  algebraic  formula,  why  must  moral  reasoning  be  thus  restricted 
to  one  form  of  argument  ?  li\'hy  should  we  deny  the  title  of  a 
reasoner  to  him  who  displays  the  power  without  the  parade  of  logic 
'—who  erects  his  edifice  without  encumbering  it  with  a  scaffold ! 

Ames  has,  however,  one  source  of  argument  and  illustratioi^ 
to  which  he  has  recourse  in  his  political  reasonings  much  naore 
frequently  than  can  be  reconciled  either  to  good  taste  or  Bound 
logic.    He  has  a  great  deal  too  much  to  say  about  Greece  and 
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Ibune— every  thing  h  illustrated  by  tome  reference  to  ancient 
Uatofy.  GflBsar  and  Pompej}  Bnitas  and  Cicero,  Cataline,  An- 
Aony,  and  all  the  old  acquaintance  of  our  schoolbojBtndieS)  meet 
i»  in  everj  page,  till  at  length  we  turn  awaj  firom  them  with  the 
flune  weary  indifference  which  is  felt  after  wading  throuf^  any 
wnacctntomed  quantity  of  the  balmi/  (enr^'and  nedared  s^hs  of 
modem  amatory  poetry.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste 
ttat  an  this  ki  objectionable.  The  arguments  drawn  from  this 
eonroe  are  generally  inconclnsive,  and  often  wholly  groandless. 
The  similitade  which  Mr.  Ames  delights  to  trace  between  ancient 
Rome  and  modem  France  is  indeed  sufficiently  happy,  and  in  his 
Innds  a  frnitfid  source  of  political  instruction.  But  when  he  runs 
the  paralM  between  the  last  i^  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
present  stale  of  our  own  country,  most  assuredly  the  analogy  be- 
comes wild  and  fanciful.  The  patriot  may  indeed  observe  in  the 
actual  state  of  our  society  and  public  morals,  much^-very  much 
to  lament.  He  will  see  with  regret  the  boldness  with  which  po- 
Ktical  calnmnies  and  fidsehoods  are  asserted,  and  the  willing  ere- 
dality  with  which  they  are  received.  He  will  blush  for  the  gross 
ignorance  and  incompetence  of  some  of  those  whom  party  violence 
exalts  to  office  and  honour;  and  he  will  perceive  with  sorrow  so 
many  of  the  noblest  minds  partaking  of  the  general  contagion, 
poisoned  and  inflamed  with  the  vulgar  and  ferocious  spirit  of  po* 
litical  intolerance.  But  what  is  there  in  any  part  of  our  country 
which  can  bear  any  comparison  with  the  horrible  excesses,  the  fre- 
quent tumults,  the  bloody  proscriptions,  the  civil  wars,  and  all  that 
deep  depravity  which  marked  the  last  age  of  the  Roman  republic 
when  already  Mack  with  corruption,  she  laid  gasping  and  strug- 
gling in  the  agomes  of  expiring  freedom  ?  And  yet  Mr.  Ames 
gravely  asserts  that  '*  all  this  is  i^parent  in  the  United  States,"  and 
that  ^ those  times  were  not  more  corrupt  than  our  own!"  Such 
are  the  wild  extravagances  into  which  genius  is  hurried  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  while  resentments  are  fresh,  and  prejudices  hang- 
ing thick  around  the  mind. 

The  peculiar  political  doctrines  supported  by  Mr.  Ames  artf^so 
intimately  connected  with  the  great  questions  of  party  difference 
which  still'  agitate  the  nation,  that  to  discuss  their  truth  or  error, 
woold  be  but  to  enter  into  the  heat  of  the  controversy  which  at 
pretent  exists  between  the  party  in  power  and  the  most  decided 
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and  high  toned  of  Iheir  political  adversaries.  He  is  yet  too  near 
to  our  own  times  to  be  b  all  respects  fairly  estimated.  A  great 
mind,  like  a  great  edifice,,  cannot  be  perfectly  seen  in  too  near  a 
▼iew.  To  take  in  the  irliole,  and  form  a  correct  idea  of  all  its 
proportions,  we  must  retire  to  a  distance.  Posterity  alone  ean  do 
this.  But  yet,  now  that  Duancan  ism  his  gravsj  and  many  of  the 
fleeting  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  day  are  buried  with  him,  a 
generous  and  candid  adversary  may  perceive  in  the  pecnlnir  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  and  his  situation,  causes  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  many  of  his  errors  of  opinion,  withoat  branding  his 
memory  with  the  &nd  stigma  of  foreign  attachment  and  want 
of  national  feeling.  It  may  be  conceded,  too,  that  his  view  of 
the  situation  and  probable  destinies  of  his  country,  are  iaagdA 
with  too  gloomy  and  disheartening  a  hue,  and  that  his  later  specu- 
lations on  the  dangers  of  American  liberty  appear  in  some  degiree 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  bodily  disease  under  which  be 
languished,  sometimes  flushed  with  feverish  animation,  and  aome- 
times  drooping  with  languid  gloom.  Under  the  influence  of  theae 
morbid  feelings,  he  is  too  apt  to  confound  the  national  chaimcter 
with  that  of  the  petty  leaders  and  fomenters  of  local  fiictMNi»  and 
thus  to  represent  it  in  a  false  and  distorted  view.  Neither  does  he 
aufficienlly  take  into  consideration  many  circumstances  of  our 
character  and  situation,  which  may  haply  prove  effectual  antidotes 
even  to  the  more  probable  evils  which  he  has  foreboded.  These 
concessions  having  been  freely  made,  enough  yet  remains  to  place 
his  political  character  high  in  the  list  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
statesmen.  Many  of  his  political  doctrines,  and  in  particukr  those 
which  inculcated  the  importance  of  permanent  naval  and  military 
establishments,  after  subjecting  him  to  the  highest  degree  of-Ddiuoi, 
have  now  been  confirmed  by  experience,  and  have  become  fised 
in  popular  opinion;  and  of  others  the  truth  is  probably  less  evi- 
dent because  they  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  produced  their 
wished  efiect,  and  by  causing  a  reaction  of  popular  sentiment, 
tended  to  lessen  the  dangers  which  he  dreaded. 

Ames  has  been  more  than  once  styled  the  American  Burke,  and 
the  appellation  is  not  without  propriety.  In  one  singular  circunn 
stance  the  parallel  is  perfect.  The  eariier  speeches  and  writings 
of  both,  while  they  manifest  all  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  thdf 
maturest  judgment,  display  comparatively  little  of  the  warmth  and 
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richness^  of  imagination  for  which  they  were  aflerwards  distm- 
guished.  As  reading  and  observation  gradually  stored  their  mindsi 
images  which  they  would  never  have  tasked  their  fancy  to  seek 
out,  spontaneously  crowded  in  upon  them^  and  it  was  more  easy 
to  employ  than  to  reject  them. 

If,  however*  Ames  was  our  Burke,  he  was  Burke  limited  in  his 
range  of  knowledge,  and  pruned  of  OHich  of  his  luxuriance  of  in- 
tellect and  all  his  ingenious  refinements  of  speculative  wisdom. 
Much  of  tins  difference  doubtless  arises  from  education,  and  it  is 
still  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind. 

H»  works,  with  the  exception  of  an  essay  upon  American  lite- 
rature, his  euli^ies  upon  Washington  and  Hamilton,  and  two  or 
three  short  essays,  are  entirely  political,  and  were  most  of  them 
originally  printed  in  the  Boston  newspapers.  They  were  collected 
and  published  m  one  large  octavo  volume,  Boston,  1809.  The 
engraving,  from  a  portrait  of  Stuart,  prefixed  to  that  volume,  is 
said  to  convey  a  very  perfect  idea  of  his  usual  aspect  and  expree* 
sion. 

The  notices  of  his  life  and  character  affixed  to  that  collection 
•re  written  with  great  elegance,  and  in  a  tone  of  lofty  and  tender 
Eulogy  worthy  of  the  man  whom  they  celebrate.  But  as  they 
breathe  throughout,  rather  the  spirit  of  admiring  friendship  than 
of  sober  biography,  and  as  the  writer  of  the  present  sketch  found 
himself  in  possession  of  several  curious  facts  and  minuter  traits 
of  character  either  passed  over  m  silence  or  vilely  hinted  at  by 
the  eloquent  eiriogist,  he  thought  that  a  calmer  view  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Fisher  Ames  would  not  be  without  its  interest  and 
Hs  use.  A  dispassionate  estimate  of  his  services  and  talents  may 
perhaps  have  power  to  disarm  some  of  those  angry  party  feelings 
which  are  proof  against  all  the  eloquence  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. The  great  poet  of  human  nature  has  taught  us  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  honest  chronicler  alone  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
the  illustrious  dead  from  corruption,  and  to  extort  from  the  most 
prejudiced  enemy  the  frank  confession  that 

Whom  I  most  hated  livUig,  thou  hast  made  me 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour. 

V. 
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The  Bride  of  Abydos.    A  Tarkiah  tale*    By  Lord  Byron. 

It  has  become  a  generally  admitted  fact|  that  an  author  who  has 
attained  a  high  reputation,  writes  under  very  formidable  disad- 
Tantages.  The  celebrity  of  his  past  writings,  while  it  procives 
for  his  subsequent  works  a  more  immediate  and  wide  circulation, 
and  a  more  easier  and  steady  attention,  likewise  inflames  public 
expectation  often  to  an  unreasonable,  and  sometimes  to  an  insa* 
tiable,  degree.  To  a  prudent  author,  therefore — for  we  do  Hot 
entirely  despair  of  such  a  thing  existing — success,  instead  of 
occa^sioning  a  relaxation  of  diligence,  will  suggest  the  necessity  ni 
augmented  care  and  exertion,  that,  if  he  do  not  arrive  at  the  extra- 
vagant anticipations  of  his  admirers,  he  may,  at  least,  not  sink 
below  his  former  soarings. 

Lord  Byron  appears,  in  composing  the  work  before  us,  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  truth  we  a<Ivert  to— for,  either  from  an  improved 
faculty,  or  from  superior  care,  or  perhaps  from  both,  his  Bride  of 
Abydos  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  perfect,  if  not  more  delightful, 
than  any  of  his  former  productions.  From  the  first  of  his  publi- 
cations of  importance,  we  mean  ^  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,"  in  which  he  at  once  started  up  a  giant  in  satire,  with 
all  the  poetic  vigour,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  happy  vein  of 
humour  of  Churchill,  but  with  more  amenity  of  thought  and  style, 
up  to  this  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he  has  been  daily  gaining 
ground  on  public  opinion,  by  the  novelty  of  his  plans,  the  variety 
and  affluence  of  his  conceptions,  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  and 
the  sweet  touches  of  pathos,  which  impart  both  dignity  and  ten- 
derness to  his  compositions.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  him, 
with  more  truth  than  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  4hat  he  owes 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  imitation — that  he  never  dwindles  into  insi- 
pidity— that  nothing  commonplace  escapes  him,  and  that  even 
known  thoughts  derive,  from  his  manner  of  treating  them,  a  cast 
of  originality. 
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In  the  general  structure  of  the  tale  on  which  the  poem  of  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  is  founded,  there  is  nothing  strikingly  new ;  it  is 
indeed  one  of  those  which  a  reader  versed  in  works  of  fancy,  or 
story-telling  lore,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  he  had  often  encoun- 
tered before  in  some  shape  or  other.  Possessing  rather  the  sim- 
ple air  of  a  matter  of  fact  narrative,  than  the  complexity  of  a  fa- 
bricated tale,  and  the  time  being  laid  at  a  very  recent  date,  it  seems 
more  likely  to  be  a  current  popular  story,  selected  for  its  interest- 
ing catastrophe  by  his  lordship  when  he  was  in  Turkey,  than  a 
tale  of  his  own  invention. 

Giaffir,  a  Turkish  Pacha,  having  murdered  his  brother  Abdal- 
lab,  spares  his  infant  son  Selim,  and  rears  him  up  as  his  own  by  a 
Grecian  slave,  confiding  the  secret  only  to  his  chief  slave  Haroun. 
Selim,  having  access  to  the  haram,  grows  up  in  fraternal  inter- 
course with  Giaffir's  daughter  Zuleika,  who,  believing  him  to  be 
her  brother,  loves  him  with  the  purest  and  most  fervent  affection. 

The  attachment  of  Selim  is  of  a  more  ardent  character,  for, 
having  been  secretly  informed  by  Haroun  of  his  real  history,  he 
regards  Zuleika  with  all  the  impassioned  tenderness  of  a  lover ; 
while  towards  her  father  he  cherishes  the  most  fixed  and  deadly 
resentment.  Giaffir,  also  conscious  of  deserving  the  vengeance 
of  Selim,  and  full  of  the  alarms  and  insecurity  of  a  guilty  mind, 
watches  him  with  a  jetilous  and  uneasy  eye,  and  marks  with  dis- 
trust, the  air  and  tone  of  defiance  which  the  latter  daily  assumes. 

Such  is  the  ^situation  of  the  characters  at  the  opening  of  the 
poem  ;  when  Giaffir  seated  in  his  divan,  having  heard  that  Zulei- 
ka had  that  morning  been  seen  without  the  haram's  walls,  orders 
the  chamber  to  be  cleared,  and  Haroun,  chief  of  the  haram  guard» 
to  bring  Zuleika  before  him ;  denouncing  vengeance  against  him 
whose  eye  had  beheld  her  unveiled.  Haroun  having  departed^ 
Selim  boldly  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  offending  person,  and 
tells  Giaffir, 

"•Know— for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 

Was  mine — then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me ! 

'    So  lovelily  the  momiog  shone 

-     That— let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 

I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep^ 
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With  none  to  listeb  and  reply 

To  thougbtB  with  which  my  heart  beat  bigb^ 

Were  irksooie — for  whatever  my  mood, 

lu  800th  I  love  Dot  solitude : 

I  on  Zulcika's  slumber  broke. 

And  as  thou  Inowest  that  for  me 

SooD  turns  the  haram's  ^ratin^  key. 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke  ^  * 

We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown. 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own.* 

The  reader  of  the  poem,  who  is  not  yet  informed  of  the  true  rela- 
tion that  subsists  between  OiafBr  and  Selim,  is  shocked  at  hearii^ 
a  father  speak  to  a  son  in  terms,  not  of  salutary,  parental  rebuke, 
nor  even  of  indignant  severity,  but  of  malignant  reproach,  indica- 
ting a  settled  abhorrence  and  contempt. 

*'  Son  of  a  slave  !**  the  Pacha  said, 

*^  From  uiibellevin^  mother  bred, 

Vain  were  a  father^s  hopes  to  see 

Aught  that  becomes  a  man  in  thee. 

Thou,  when  thy  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dajl,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou  Oreek  in  soul,  if  not  in  creed, 

Must  pore  where  babbUng  waters  flow, 

And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 

Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire ! 

Thoti  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 

By  christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent*-* 

I9^ay,  tamely  view  old  Stambofs  wall 

Before  the  dc^  of  Moscow  fall — 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  or  death 

Against  the^mrs  of  Nazareth, 

Go — let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 

Assume  the  distaff^  not  the  brand. 

But  Haroun ! — to  my  daughter  speed— 

And  hark*— of  thine  own  head  take  heed — 

If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing — 

Thou  see'st  yon  bow ^it  hath  a  string !" 
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Ab  the  nature  of  young  Selim  b  beantifiilljr  disclosed  in  the  bold 
candour  with  which  he  assumes  to  himself  the  blame  of  taking 
Zuleika  abroad,  and  in  the  refined  sensibilitj  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  which  he  urges  as  his  motives  for  doing  it-HM>  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Giaffir  at  once  unfolded  by  his  speech,  and  particularly 
by  the  reference  in  the  last  line  to  the  bow-string. 

The  indignation  of  Selim,  which,  though  suppressed  in  speech, 
breaks  forth  from  his  eye,  and  b  perceived  by  Oiaflir,  gives  rise  to 
a  most  admirable  scene,  in  which  the  perception  of  some  mystery 
of  ^*  occulted  guilt"  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  reader. 

**  No  sound  from  Selim^s  lip  was  heard. 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear. 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  christian  sword — 

'  Sod  of  a  slave  !—reproachM  with  fear — 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Sod  of  a  slave ! — and  who  my  rire  ?* 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career, 
And  glances  even  of  more  than  ire 
Flash  forth— 4hen  faintly  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gazed  upon  his  son 

And  started — ^for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done, 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun — 

*  Come  hither  boy !— — What,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee— and  I  know  thee  too; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar^st  not  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  bad  manlier  length, 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  streogthi 
I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.' " 

*'  As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell, 
On  Selim^s  eye  he  fiercely  gaaoid — 

That  eye  returned  him  glance  for  glance, 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaifir^s  quailed  and  turn'd  askance— 
And  why— he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell." 
VoL.UL  NewSerier,  43 
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We  have  more  than  ooce  beard  it  asked,  by  penooa  who  ac- 
knowledged the  pleasure  they  had  received  from  Lord  Bjroa'a 
poetry,  wherein  cooBisted  theirinstnictioD?—«qiiestRNi  which  could 
only  have  been  suggested  by  a  very  narrow  and  a  partial  view  of 
(he  nature  of  that  mode  of  instruction  peculiar  to  certun  kinds  of 
poetry  and  works  of  fiction.  Were  there  no  ether  kind  of  instruct 
Hon  but  the  preceptive  communication  of  moral  truth,  many  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  muse,  in  every  language,  must 
renoun<;e  their  claim  to  utility:  but  i^  in  poetry,  or  any  other 
works  of  invention,  incidents  and  huauin  actions  are  so  finely 
imagined,  and  so  judiciously  conducted  to  interesting  results,  as  to 
awaken  the  nobler  passions,  to  animate  and  inflame  the  finer  feel- 
ings, and  to  give  to  our  affections  a  tendency  favourable  to  vfftne 
and  hostile  to  vice,  thejr  surely  are  instructive,  and  in  the 
most  successful  way  too ;  insinuating  through  the  fascination  of 
pleasure,  the  improvement  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  fiiculties. 
The  poem  before  us  is  replete  with  this.  In  what  possible  form 
of  words  could  the  firm  confidence  and  unabashed  comvge,  result- 
ing from  conscious  rectitude,  be  more  attractively  displayed  than 
in  the  conduct  of  young  Selim ;  or  the  meanness  and  timidity  into 
which  authority  and  power  themselves  are  sunk  by  secret  guilt  than 
by  that  of  GiaflSr,  in  the  six  lines  last  quoted.  The  very  same  has, 
in  many  instances  of  secret  guilt,  been  presented  in  different 
shapes,  by  our  best  poets-— 4>y  Shakspeare  frequentiy ;  and  we 
recollect  a  very  beautiful  passage  to  that  effect,  in  Scott's  Marmion, 
where  the  Palmer  outlooks  Marmion. 

*'  Rising  upon  his  pilgrim  staff 

Right  opposite  the  palmer  stood, 
Hu  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  bidden  by  his  hood ; 
Still  fixed  on  Marmioo  was  bis  look. 
Which  he  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quelL" 

A  beautiful  passage,  but  which  we  think  outdone  by  that  between 
OiaflSr  and  Selim— -though  Mr.  Scott  has  generalized  hb  into  a 
fine  moral  reflection. 


»i 
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«•  Tims  dt  h  llipi  tliftt  >irtieiB  tHOiln 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  seeret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  priiices  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave.** 

In  the  works  of  Lord  Bjron  there  are  too  many  passages  in- 
dicative of  secret  sorrow,  to  leave  a  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  that 
his  heart  is  a  prej  to  melancholy;  while  the  topics  upon  which 
these  break  out,  show  that  the  root  of  that  melancholy  is  love 
robbed  by  death  of  its  hopes ;  and  the  warmth  with  which  his 
imagination  glowB  in  his  many  effusions  upon  female  beauty  and 
excellence,  evinces  the  depth  to  which  his  heart  was  engaged.  Of 
those  we  offer  the  following  to  justify  our  remarks : 

<*  Who  hath  not  proved — ^how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  l>eauty's  heavenly  ray  f 
Who  doth  not  feel--uBtil  his  iailiog  sight 
Faints  Uito  diinness  with  its  own  delight— 
His  changing  cheek — his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  mig^t — the  majesty  of  loveliness? 
Such  was  Zuleikft— such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone — 
The  light  of  bve — the  purity  of  grace— 
The  mind— the  music  breathing  from  her  face ! 
The  heart  whose  softness  barmomzed  the  whole — 
And  O !  that  eye  was  in  itsdf  a  saidi^ 

That  this  exquisite  picture  is  drawn  from  the  remembrance  of  her 
whose  loss  causes  his  melancholy,  appears  from  a  note  affixed  to 
the  words  "  Music  breathing  from  herfacej*^  which  note,  by  the 
way,  contains  a  more  exquisitely  poetical  figure  than  any  in  the 
whole  poem.  *<  After  all,  (says  he,)  this  is  rather  to  be  felt  than 
described — still  I  think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it^  at 
least  they  would  have  done  had  they  beheld  the  countenance 
whose  speaking  harmony  suggested  the  idea ;  for  this  passage  is 
not  drawn  from  imagination^  bui  memorjf — that  mirror  which 
afBiction  dashes  to  the  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments 
only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied." 
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After  some  strong  expresskmi  of  tenderness  for  fats  daughter, 
Giaflir  informs  faer  that  she  must  prepare  to  receire  as  her  husband 
Osmany  a  Bejr  of  the  House  of  Carasman,  and  leaves  her,  accoiD- 
panied  only  by  Haroun  and  Selira. 

In  the  scene  which  follows.  Lord  Byron  evinces  a  clear  insq^ht 
into  the  human  heart,  and  the  moat  happy  method  of  approachipg 
it.  Sunk  in  horror  at  the  sentence  passed  upon  Zuleika  by  the 
pacha,  Selim  stands  absorbed  in  sullen  silence,  almost  proof  i^gvnst 
all  her  tender  blandishments,  till,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause,  she 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  Bey  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  is  an  enemy 
of  Selim's,  in  which  case  she  swears  by  Mecca's  shrine  that  he 
shall  not  have  her  hand.  Boused  by  this  tender  avowal,  he  presses 
her  tillhe  obtains  her  consent  to  leave  the  haram  at  twilight,  and  walk 
with  him  to  the  seaside,  b  order  that  he  may  in  privacy  unfidd  to 
her  a  secret  of  importance  to  them  both,  and  emphatically  tells  her 
that  he  is  not  what  he  appears. 

Lord  Byron  upon  many  occasions  discloses  the  softness,  the 
warmth,  and  the  sweet  plaintiveness  of  Ovid,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  that  poet  when  he  was  living  in  exile  at 
Pontus,  that  his  sorrows  depress  his  genius — we  doubt  whether  at 
any  time  more  rapturous  eSusions  of  tenderness  ever  escaped  the 
Roman  poet  than  some  which  enrich  the  production  we  are  consi- 
dering. For  instance,  when  Zuleika  is  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
him  to  himself,  and  make  him  speak  to  her : 

<'  O,  Selim  dear !  O,  more  than  dearest! 
Say  is  it  I  thou  haf  6t  or  fearest  ? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest" 

'*  My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  Ihee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night,  I  know  not  why  ,- 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day — 
With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
liike  this — and  this — no  more  than  this, 
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For  Allal  mre  thy  lipt  are  flame. 

What  fever  in  thy  veina  ia  flushing? 
My  owQ  hath  nearly  caught  the  same. 

At  leaairl  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing.^ 

th  an  agreement  between  them  to  meet  at  twilight  and  retire  to 
seashore  the  first  Canto  endis. 

n  the  opening  of  the  second  Canto,  the  author  indulges  m  that 
dness  for  classic  lore  and  classic  ground  whichy  next  to  the  great 
tter  passion  already  alluded  to,  seems  to  hold  the  most  supreme 
ereignty  over  his  heart.  The  night  scene  to  which  he  brings 
im  and  Zuleika,  is  placed  upon  the  highest  of  classic  ground- 
margin  of  thft  Hellespont ;  and  this  suggests  to  his  enriched 
cy  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  from  which  a  train  of  recot 
tions  arise,  and  foremost  among  them  Troy,  and  the  divine  bard 
^hom  that  celebrated  city  owes  its  immortality,  and,  perhaps, 
existence.  Readers,  whose  thoughts  are  raised  to  a  view  of 
h  lofty  themes,  will  peruse  this  part  of  the  poem  with  great 
ight.  Allusions,  in  themselves  very  beautiful,  are  often  in- 
;d  by  being  introduced  without  any  obvious  connexion  with 
main  subject.  But  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  interestin{^y 
itive  than  this  of  Hero  and  Leander  to  the  story  in  hand ;  be- 
se  not  only  the  scene  but  the  tragical  catastrophe,  and  the 
ses  that  led  to  it,  are  in  effect  the  same ;  and  the  recollectioD* 
the  story  of  antiquity  brings  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  a 
3d  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
modem.  Indeed,  no  scholar  can  read  the  works  of  this  au* 
r  without  observing  the  sublimed  spirit  of  erudition  which  (to 
row  the  words  of  Doctor  Parr)  **  pervade  with  essential  fra- 
nce"  all  his  compositions.  In  that  before  us,  after  the  beau- 
1  allusion  above,  and  a  tribute  to  **  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
ky  Isle,''  he  indulges  in  the  folbwing  apostrophe : 

"  O !  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been. 
These  feet  have  pressed  the  sacred  shore, 

These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne — 

Minstrel !  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn — 
To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore— 

BeBeving  every  hillock  green 
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And  thai  araood  the  vndaabled  Mtw     -  4  1 

Be  long  mj  lot— and  cold  wtire  hlF' 
Who  there  could  lazedeqiog  thee  r; 

Of  our  author's  classic  enthoriasm  a  sfamger  proof  Mnol  ks 
imagined,  than  a  fact  mentioned  hy  hfan  b  a  note  to  this  psiHn 
namelj,  that  he  swam  across  die  HeDei^onC.  ' 

Zoleikai  conducted  bj  Selim  in  the  dress  of  i  TniridBk  nHor, 
arrires  at  a  grotto  near  the  shore.  Heve  ho  onfiridt  to  her  As 
secret  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  fiither's  mnrdeTf  and  Infinns  her 
that  during  the  absence  of  Oiaflb  in  the  Var  with  Faswrni  0|^ 
Haroun  indulged  him  with  liberty  to  go  abroadi  avMlIng  hianelf 
of  which  he  had  visited  the  Grecian  Uands,  and  becooM  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  pirates,  who  were  now  on  thoir  waj  to  the  shore 
with  a  bark  to  convey  her  and  liim  to  a  retreat  he  htd  piuf  idad  be 
flieir  reception  and  securitj,  in  one  of  those  ishinds  and  he  en- 
forces his  solicitations  for  her  departure  with  Utty'b^  reminfiBg 
her  that  if  she  return  back  to  the  haram,  the  nesl  asowhg  wil 
place  her  in  the  possession  of  Su|tan  Osmaii.  The  whob  ofidHi 
mteresting  scene  is  conducted  bj  the  author  with  great  arty.aad  in 
a  cfaarroiDg  uninterrupted  strain  of  fine  poetrj.  Oaa  passsgi 
claims  verj  particular  applause  for  the  fervid  f^ow  of  feeEqg— 4hs 
enthusiastic  rapture  in  which  he  describes  his  emotiooB  on  beiif 
set  at  liberty  by  Haroun. 

**  'Tis  vain-Huy  tongue  cannot  fanpart 

Mt  almost  DmUlTKBMVXSS  OV  HEAaT, 

When  first  this  liberated  eye 
SuTvey'd  earth— ocean— sun  and  sky ! 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  throogii. 
And  all  thefar  faimost  wonders  knew— 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feelinf^'— I  was  free!      - 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine-*  ^ 
The  world— noty— heaven  ttself,  was  mine.^* 

And  now  for  the  catastrQphe--*>wbiIe  Selim  is  speakmg  to  Zulei- 
ka,  the  approach  of  a  multitude  of  people  with  torches  gives  them 
the  sad  intelligence  that  their  escape  from  the  haram  has  been 
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»vered.  The  poet  riiei  with  the  eiigencjr,  and  presents  such 
inimated  picture  of  the  tremendous  situation  of  the  hapless 
that  the  reader  imagines  he  sees  it  passing  before  him. 

**  But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye. 

Essayed  to  speaJL,  or  look  replj — 

Beoeath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 

Far  flash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 

Another — and  another — and  another — 

^  O !  fly— -DO  more — ^yet  now  my  more  than  brother  V 

Far— *wide  through  every  thicket  spread 

The  fearful  lights  are  gleamlDg  red; 

Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 

Is  ready  with  a  sbeathless  brand  :— 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 

With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel; 

And  last  of  all  his  sabre  waving. 

Stem  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving. 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave-;- 

O !  must  that  grot  be  Selim^s  grave?"— 

.8  a  last,  but  almost  hopeless  effort,  Selim  fires  a  pistol  as  a 
Bil  to  his  band  to  approach  the  shore,  and  determines  to  fight 
pray  to  the  bark.  In  no  part  of  bis  works  has  the  poet  dis- 
ed  more  genius  than  in  his  description  of  the  result. 

'^  One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand — 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band — 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk; 
Another  falls— but  round  him  dose 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes : 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft. 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave;*^ 
His  boat  appears — not  Ave  oars*  length— 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength^ 

O !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave; 
His  band  are  plnnglqg  in  the  bay. 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 
Wet-~wild— unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle— now  they  touch  the  land  1 
They  come— 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter— 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  en  the  water  t" 
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H^e  we  find  the  poet's  words  keep  pace  with  the  confoaed 
celerity  of  Ae  tramaction.      The   penwos  of  his  drama  are 
breathless  with  fmy,  ardoar,  eSbrt-«*4uid  so^eems  hn  mme  >— the 
fearful  anxietj — the  painful  suspense,  are  kept  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  Selim's  existence— «iid  the  abruptness,  as  well  as  the 
particular  words  announcing  hb  fall,  are  singularly  beaatifol,  a^ 
propriate,  and  affecting.    From  this  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  all  ii 
one  continued  blaze  of  poetic  fire,  in  which  the  particular  detail 
before  judiciously  overlooked  m  order  to  get  at  the  catastrophe,  sad 
particularly  the  death  of  Zuleika,  are  recapitulated.    To  extract  si 
that  we  admire  in  this  poem,  would  be  to  transcribe  almost  the  whok 
of  it.    We  fear  that  our  admiration  of  the  work  may  have  already 
led  us  to  trespass  too  far  on  some  of  our  readers—but  we  sre 
satisfied  that  those  whose  judgment  is  most  desirable  wiB  be 
pleased.    To  the  book  itself-  we  refer  them  for  a  multitude  of 
beauties  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  thii 
article  to  introduce  into  it  by  way  of  extract 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
conceived  in  a  season  of  sorrow,  deep  and  sincere,  so  it  is  breaAed 
forth  in  the  sweetest  accents  of  plaintive  poetry.    Even  in  the 
irregularities  of  the  verse  there  is  harmony; — and  a  certain 
wildness  and  disorder  which  pervades  it,  in  common  with  most  of 
Lord  Byron's  poems,  far  fifom  creating  perplexity  and  disgust,  u 
in  other  hands  they  generally  do,  fascinate  with  their  giracefiilness, 
and  delight  with  their  beauty.    How  different  from  the  ordinary 
cant,  of  Cupid's  flames  and  darts,  and  the  fulsome  wmlings  of  the 
mob  of  amatory  rhymers,  are  the  felicitous  **  breathing  thoughts," 
the  nervous  diction,  and  the  soft  and  elegant  numbers  of  oar 
poet ;  of  what  author  can  more  be  said  in  praise  than  that  he  diA 
fers  essentially  from  that  herd  ?    The  merits  of  Lord  Byron,  how- 
ever,  stand  upon  a  still  stronger  foundation— -the  positive,  intrioaic 
excellence  of  his  poetry :  for  we  venture  to  afBrm  that  he  who 
reads  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  without  breathing  a  wish  for  a  loif 
continuance  of  his  lordship's  labours,  can  be  but  littie  susceptible 
of  the  thrilling  sensations  of  delight  imparted  by  genuine  poetry. 
We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  work  without  one  observatkm 
more.    The  only  exceptionable  point  attending  it  is  its  tide.    To 
us  it  appears  a  palpable  misnomer.    Zuleika,  the  only  female  u 
it,  is  not  a  bbidb.  Gm 
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POETRY. 


HALLOW  MT  FANCIE. 

Iv  melanehoGe  fkaoie 

Out  of  mytelfy 
In  the  ValeMi  daneiey 
All  the  vorid  lurveyiiig, 
Nowhere  itayiogy 
JiutUkeafairie-elfi 
Oat  o*er  the  topi  of  Ugfaeit  roonntainf  ddpping^ 
Out  o'er  the  hiUs,  the  tree*  and  Tallejt  tripping, 
Out  o'er  the  oceao  leat,  without  an  oar  or  shipping. 
Hallow  my  fande^  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Amidflt  the  miity  Tapoiirt, 

Fain  would  I  know. 
What  doth  eause  the  tapours. 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us. 
And  affright  us. 
While  we  travel  here  Lelow. 
Paio  would  I  know,  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder. 
And  what  these  Ughtnings  be  that  rend  the  clouds  asundei> 
And  what  these  comets  are,  on  which  we  g^xeand  wooder. 
Hallow  my  faneie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Fain  wouM  I  know  the  reasooy 

Why  the  little  ant, 
AD  the  summer  season, 
Layeth  up  pnmsioo, 
On  condition, 
To  know  no  winter^s  wtmt ; 
And  how  huswives,  that  are  so  good  and  pabfn^ 
]>o  unto  their  husbands  prove  so  good  and  gainful. 
And  why  tlie  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  diJkiainfnl. 
Hallow  my  faneie,  whither  wiH  thou  go  ? 

Ships,  ships,  will  deierie  you. 

Amidst  the  main, 
I  will  come  and  try  yon. 
What  you  are  protecting^ 
And  projectiiif^. 

What's  your  end  and  aim. 
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» 

One  goei  abrosd  for  merebandiie  and  tradings 
Another  ttays  to  keep  hb  eoiinti7  from  intsdingy 
A  third  it  coining  iKHiievHliTielitfid  wealth  of  Ukdng» 
Hallow  mj  ^eie,  widtlier  wilt  f!ho«  go  i 

IVhenllookbefiVey 
There  I  do  behold^ 
There's  none  that  seei  or  knowi ; 
AH  the  world't  a  gpdding^ 
Running  maddingi 
None  doth  hit  ttation  hoUL 
He  Chat  it  below,  enfleth  him  that  riaeth. 
And  he  that  it  above,  him  tliat't  below  de^iaeth  s 
80  efeiy  man  hit  plot  and  eomterplot  detiiedi. 
Hallow  mj  fanoie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Look,  look  what  haatlbg 

Uereldoetpj! 
Baeh  other  jnttttug^ 
£t^uy  one  tiirmoifing» 
Th'  other  6poUing» 
At  I  did  patt  them  by. 
One  titteth  muung  in  a  dumpitb  pataioi^  . 
Another  hangi  hit  head,  beoante  he't  out  of  fiuiiioB  ( 
A  third  it  fnllj  bent  on  sport  and  reeireatisB. 
Hallow  mj  &neie,  whither  wilt  thongo} 

Amidtt  the  foam  j  oMan, 

Fain  would  1  know. 
What  doth  eanse  the  motkn^ 
Iknd  returning 
Iniujoornejingb 
And  doth  to  teldom  swerve ! 
And  how  these  little  fishes,  that  swim  beneath  salt  water. 
Do  never  blind  their  eje,  methinkt  it  it  a  matter. 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  oM  if  rra  Fater! 
Hallow  m J  fiuiei^  whither  wilt  thou  go  i 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  theLbnll  was  calved 
Of  bloodj  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is, 

That  works  to  the  man  T  the  moon ! 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  ri|^tly ; 
And  how  these  httle^yries  do  danee  and  leap  so  lightly ; 
And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly. 
Hallow  my  fimaie^  whither  will  thoo  go  i 


POBTRr. 

» 

In.Mteeii  UlEe  FliaAttiii, 

ru  mwni  PhflBtNu' 
HaTOig  iie'«r  a  l^ai «% 
All  my  hair*  a  buming^ 
Id  my  Journeying^ 
Hurrying  Uur^oi^  tlie  air. 
Fain  vould  I  hear  hu  fiei;y  liorses  m 
And  see  how  they  oo  foamy  bits  are  playing 
All  the  ttars  and  pUneti  I  wUl  be  surveying! 
Uallow  my  fanoie*  vhitiier  wilt  thon  go  I 

O  fhtto  what  groond  of  nature 

Both  the  pelioaoy 
That  aelf  deTOoriqg  creatorey 
Prove  10  frowards 
And  untoward 

Her  Titala  for  to  ttrtin ! 
And  why  the  anbtle  fox,  while  inde«di%  woandi it  lying* 
Doth  not  lament  hit  pang!  by  howKng  and  by  erying; 
And  why  the  milk-wblta  swanf  dioth  itng  wbea  ihe't  a  dying. 
Hallow  my  faneie,  whither  wflt  thoa  go  f 

Pain  would  f  eoneiade  thi% 

At  leait  make  pwuift 
WhatrimiUtodeii; 
Why  fowh  of  a  foather 
Flock  and  fly  together, 

\  nd  lambt  know  beiita  of  prey. 
How  nature's  alehymists,  tiiese  amall  laborioutereaturet^ 
Acknowledge  still  a  prinee  in  ordering  their  matters, 
And  suffer  none  to  live,  who  slothing  loae  their  featureiL 
Hallow  my  faneie,  whither  wilt  thoo  go  ? 

Pm  npt  wHti  odmiraikMi 

When  I  do  rwninate^ 
Men  of  an  oeetqnliott. 
How  eaeh  one  eaUs  hka  hnAnr, 
Yet  each  envieth  other, 
AndyetslilUatiraatel 
Yea  I  admire  to  see  sbee  iMtar«*t  foftlMr  mndered. 
Than  Antipodes  to  «s.    It  b  net  to  bo  wondered. 
In  myriads  ye'Q  find,  of  one  nintf  setreoa  hnndred ! 
Hallow  my  fancic,  whithofr  wflt  thon  go  I 

What  mnltitode  of  noUons 

Doth  pertorb  my  patit. 
Considering  the  motions,    ' 
How  the  hoavent  are^ivcsBMiai, 
And  this  world  served. 

In  moistaro,  Ught,  and  heat! 
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If  one  tpirit  tits  the  ootmoit  eirele  tnrniDf^ 
Or  one  turns  snotber  eonthming  in  joomeying^ 
If  rapid  oireles  motion  be  tliat  which  they  call  hnrning. 
Hallow  my  faney,  whHher  wilt  thoo  go  ? 

Fain  also  woaM  I  prove  thisy 

By  considering, 
What  that,  which  yon  call  love,  is ; 
Whether  it  be  «  kSLj, 
Or  a  mehineholy. 

Or  some  heroic  thing ! 
Fain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  whoa  love  hJiih  woondedy 
And  fully  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded. 
Whom  nothing  else  coold  please,  thoogh  the  worid  were  mmded. 
Hallow  my  fiuicie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

To  know  this  worid*8  centre^ 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  length. 
Fain  wooM  I  adventure. 
To  search  the  hid  attraodons 
Of  magnetic  actions. 
And  adamantine  strength. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  in  some  lofty  mountain. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  tliere  be  trees,  or  fqpntaio^ 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  in. 
Hallow  myfancie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ^ 

Fain  would  I  have  it  tried 

By  experiment. 
By  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater^ 
Or  all  remains  complete. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  beasts  have  any  reason ; 
If  falcons  killing  eagles  do  commit  a  treason ; 
or  fear  of  winter's  want  make  swallows  fly  the  season. 
Hallow  my  ianeie,  whither  wilt  thoo  go  I 

Hallow,  my  fancie,  hallow. 
Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me  ; 

I  ean  tbiem  no  longer  follow ; 

For  then  hast  betrayed  me, 

Alid  bewrayed  me. 
It  is  too  much  for  thee* 
Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me,  leave  olf  thy  lofty  soaring. 
Stay  thou  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  books  be  poring^ 
For  he  that  goes  abroad  bysfittle  up  in  storing: 
Thou'rt  welcome  home  my  fiuieiey  welcome  home  to  mt. 
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THE  VIOLET. 
By  Walter  Scott. 

The  nolet,  in  ber  green  wood  bover* 
Where  bireben  boagbt  witb  bazeb  mingle^ 

Mny  boASt  itielf  the  fairest  flower 
la  glen,  or  copaey  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue. 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weightrecliniiig; 

I>e  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 
More  sweet  through  wat*rj  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry* 
Ere  jet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  loTe's  eye, 
Bemain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


•      TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree^ 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past ; 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile. 

To  blush  and  gently  smile ; 
And  go  at  last. 

What  were  you  bom  to  be 

A  n  hour  or  two's  delight ; 

And  so  to  bid  good  night ; 
'Twas  pity  nature  brought  you  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quitet 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  braTe : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Like  you  awhile,  they  glide 

IntQ  the  gi'ave ! 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Emporium  of  Arts  avd  Scisncks.— 8eTertl  ■umbew  of  ■ 
seriei  of  tbU  work  haTe  appeared  id  Philadelphia.  The  preient  editor  u  Mr.  Tho- 
mat  Cooper,  Profeaaor  of  Chymiauy,  kc.  in  Diekentoii  CoUege.  i  he  Ulents  and 
information  of  this  gentleman  arc  calculated Xo  render  thu  wm.  hi^lj  uaefol  both 
to  manufacturers  and  men  of  mere  theory.  The  form  of  the  work  is  altered  from 
A  monthly  puUUcation  to  a  larger  size,  which  appears  ev'TT  two  raooths  The  chief 
contents  of  the  numbers  of  the  present  •eries  atreadr  paulshed,  are  several  papers 
xrritten  by  tlie  editor,  purporting  to  be  treatises  on  seTeral  of  the  most  interesting 
bninches  of  the  useful  manofactares,  and  their  auxiliary  machines.  ^^  e  cannot  hdp 
thbking  the  editor  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  attempting  to  compress  «yv 
tematio  articles  of  this  kind  into  the  Hmits  of  a  periodicfll  poblWation,  and  mifikt 
haTc  been  more  useful  in  merely  publishing  such  part  of  his  articlea  as  is  new,  or 
searcc  and  difficult  to  be  procured  The  bulk  of  the  articles  wiH  prevent  tbeJrbe* 
ing  read  for  mere  amusement ;  and  the  mixture  of  old  and  well  Known  proeessat 
will  render  them  heary  and  uninteresting  to  the  ndcpt.  ^till,  howerer*  they  ttmr 
tain  a  mass  of  information,  which  is  cxtremelr  valnnMe  fVom  its  comprtsskiii  and 
the  Hst  of  authorities  which  is  giten  The  odier  papers,  on  miseellaneous  anbgeels, 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  ditiwn  up,  although  a  few  inaccuracies  occur,  and  the  whole 
work  is  well  deserring  of  the  public  favour.  R. 

Bruce's  JouRNAL^^We  are  happy  to  notice  the  publication  of  a  fourth  nun* 
her  of  the  American  Mineralngioal  Journal,  (7  Archibald  Druce,  M.  D  of  New- 
York.  This  work,  which  is  principally  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  minenl- 
ogy  of  this  countrv,  and  the  promotion  of  general  and  local  roineralogieal  infioraui- 
tion,  has  been  perused  with  great  intere<  and  approbation  bv  the  seientifie  cirelea  uf 
Europe.  The  vast  and  varied  tracts  of  natural  h'i«torv  in  this  countrv  have  as  yet 
been  but  partially  explored,  and,  perhaps,  none  so  slightly  as  that  of  mineralog?. 
Naturalists  therefore,  still  look  to  it  as,  in  some  <l«gree,  a  terra  tncerm/a,  and  hail 
with  satisfaction  all  works  like  the  present,  which  «rvc  to  throw  any  lif^t  on  its 
almost  untrodden  regions.  The  present  number  completes  tlie  first  volume,  md 
Ciontains,  among  other  interesting  articles,  a  paper  on  the  gf'olofo  ***d  mineralogT 
of  Uie  Island  of  New- York,  by  Ur.  Akerly.  Another  on  the  minerals  in  the  viei- 
nitv  of  Baltimore,  by  Robert  Gilmore,  jun  Esq.  and  a  third  on  some  of  the  ores  of 
Titanium,  discovered  within  the  United  States,  1)^  Dr.  Bruce.  ^Vhat  we  chieiy 
lament  about  this  valuable  w^k,  is  the  extreme  slowness  of  its  growth :  the  present 
Tolume  having  been  a  very  longtime  attaining  its  full  size,  ft  is  obsei'ved,  however, 
that  those  natural  productions  which  are  of  slowest  growth,  are  longest  lived;  if 
there  be  any  analogrv  between  tliosc and  the  ]M*oduotion8  of  the  mind,  ^e  may  augur 
to  Dr.  Bruce's  work  an  extreme  and  tenacious  old  age. 

CoLT.Et*t  Telegraph.*— It  is  with  pleasure  wc  learn  that  the  attention  of 
government  has  been  attracted  to  the  very  simple  and  excellent  telegraph  of  Mr. 
CoHes.  Orders  have  been  received  by  him  firom  the  war  department  to  have  tele- 
in*aphs  erected  at  Sandy-Hook,  the  Narrows,  and  New -York,  on  experiment.  Mr. 
C.  has  improved  his  plan  stiD  further^  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  yield  the 
most  perfect  satisfaction. 

British  Poets** Part  of  the  manuseript  of  a  new  work,  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  autho-  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  kc.  has  been  received,  and  b 
in  6ie  hands  of  Messrs.  Eastbum,  Kirk  h  Co.  for  publication.  This  work  will  con- 
sist of  selections  from  British  poets,  (Vom  the  reign  of  Edward  m  to  the  present 
time,  with  critical  and  biographical  notices.  It  i9  the  fruit  of  a  great  deal  o"  study 
nnd  labour,  and  will  present,  in  the  compass  of  three  octavo  volumcf,  a  general,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  luminous  and  critical  riitw  of  the  whole  region  of  British  poetry. 
Something  of  the  kind  has  been  presented  in  Ellis's  SperimcDs;  but  that  work 
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oomet  dovD  onlj  to  the  end  of  the  aixteenth  oentory ;  whereai  thit  will  reaeh  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteeiitii  eentury,  aod  will  likewise  eontidii  more  tpeeiment  from  the 
tVtck  of  sterlmg  olu  p.  eCry.  A  work  of  this  kind,  executed  bj  sueh  a  pen,  has  loug 
boon  a  desideratum  m  our  literature ;  but  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  this  oountryy 
ivhure  every  one  is  so  engaged  in  the  hun-y  ot  business  as  to  have  little  of  the  ijuiet 
leisure  necessary  to  extensive  and  critical  research ;  and  when  also  the  collections  of 
rare  books  and  old  authors  are  so  scarce,  as  to  afford  but  little  accen  to  tuoae  remote 
fountains  of  elegant  literature. 

£.  J.  coele,  of  lialtimore,  hat  in  pnu  Demetrim,  a  Bottian  romanee. 

A  new  poem  has  appeared  in  lingland,  trom  the  pen  of  Robert  Southey,  entitled 
Boderiek,  toe  LHt  U  the  Gf4ht.  it  ii  expected  ihortly  to  be  republishcNl  io  thia 
^ooatry* 
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[From  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  November.3 

Mr.  Brando,  the  ingenious  saeeessor  of  Sir  Humphrey  Oary  in  the  chymical  chair 
at  the  Hoval  tnstitutiou,  has  read  before  the  Ho^al  "society  a  second  paper  on  the 
atate  in  which  al  <Aol,  or  pure  ardent  spirit,  exists  io  fermented  liquors,  it  haa 
been  oaoally  supposed  thataleohol  was  a  product  of  the  process  of  distilUtiun,  and  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  B  have  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tiic  correctness 
or  incorrcetnesa  o*'  this  opinion.  He  had  iirenooslv  eoneluded  that  any  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  ultimate  elements  of  wine,  which  could  oeeaiioo  the  formation  of  alcohol, 
would  eooatantlpr  be  attended  with  other  marks  of  decomposition,  and  that  carbon 
would  be  depoMted,  or  cai'bonic  aeid  evolfed  {  neither  ot*  which  circumstances  doea 
aetnally  take  place.  He  has  succeeded  in  showina  that  alcohol  may  be  separated  from 
wine  without  the  interrention  of  heat,  and  that  the  same  proportion  may  be  thus  pro- 
flored  as'that  yielded  by  distiUation.  His  plaii  n  as  follows  He  first  separates  the 
>eokraring  matter  and  the  acid  of  the  wine,  oy  means  of  a  eoncentrated  solution  of  sob- 
aeetate  of  lead,  and  then,  by  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  he  finally  disengages  from  it  the 
aleohoL  He  answers  the  assertion,  that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  same 
1>ropOTtion  In  which  it  exists  in  wme,  u  much  more  intoxicating  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine  itielf,  by  proving  that  the  union  is  incomplete  {  and  he  suies  also,  that  •  he 
aod  and  extraetlTe  matter  blunt  Tcry  much  the  real  strength  of  the  wine.  Mr.  B. 
therefore,  acain  conchides,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  alcohol  which  is  found  after  dis- 
tillation, had  aetnally  pre-existed  in  the  fermented  liquor  operated  on. 

Mr.  (jlaT*Lusiac  has  now  demonstrated  that  there  are  only  three  different  oxides 
-of  iron  whieh  are  perfectly  distinct  from  eaeh  other ;  and  that  the  rarious  eoloors 
which  tome  of  them  assume  arise  from  their  different  states  of  aggregation  The  first 
oxide,  which  is  white,  and  which  is  obtained  whenerer  hron  oMomposes  water  hy 
means  of  an  aeid,  the  acid  not  furnishing  the  oxygeu  by  being  itself  also  decomposed, 
cotidttt  of  lUO  ^arts  of  iron,  and  -i8  of  oxyfi^n.  The  second  oxide  which  is  produced 
*%;  bnrnlngiron  in  oxygen,  or  in  atmoiphene  air,  at  a  Tory  elevated  temperature,  or 
where  water  is  decomposed  by  iron  without  the  au.iliary  presence  of  an  acid,  con* 
tains  S8  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  This  second  oxide,  when  in  a  mass,  is  <^a  blackish 
gray  eohxir,  and  when  precipitated,  is  of  a  deep  brown,  but  when  very  minutely  di- 
wided,itisgreen.  It  is  also  very  magnetic,  'rne  third,  the  red  oxide,  is  composed 
of  100  parts  of  iron  and  49  parts  of  oxygen.  In  a  natural  state  the  white  oxide  does 
not  exist,  except  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid* 

The  celebrated  hypothesis  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  which  assures  that  muriatie 
wtSd  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  not  a  compound,  as  has  hitheno 
lieen  supposed,  of  oxygen  and  some  unknown  base,  is  still  unsanctioned  by  the  opi- 
idons  of  many  of  our  first  chymists.  Among  these,  professor  Bcrzolius,  of  Stockholm, 
•ays,  ahhoogh  it  is  difficult,  experimentally,  to  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  Sir 
Humphrey's  hypothesis,  tliat,  according  to'the  very  luminoas  doctrine  of  definite  prt>' 
portions^  which  was  first  given*  to  the  cnvmlcal  world  <ome  years  ago,  bv  the  celebra- 
ted Hr-  Daltnn,  of  Manchester,  and  ol'thc  truth  of  which  ^ir  Mnraphre>  himself^ 
'  widi  e  ety  o'her  scientific  chymist,  entertains  no  doubt,  there  are  many  oombinati'ms 
nf  moriatic  aeid,  whieh,  if  explained  according  to  Davy's  hypothesis,  arc  quite  incon- 
sistent with  well-ascertained  chymical  pro|)ortions.  At  any  rate,  he  at  least  thiaks 
that  all  the  facts  at  present  known  concei*ning  muriatic  acid  and  its  combinations, 
may  be  equally  well  explained  upon  our  old  opinions 
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THE  UTEKARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

MANCHESTEU. 

This  dtstinguiahcd  society  lias  jast  publialied  the  tecoiid  volume  oTits  teeoodi 
containing,  uiuuiit(  (itliei*s,  llie  foilowuid^  pa|iei*8 : 

.in  uccouitl  oj'soiiic  tlxperimcntM  U  ascertiiin  v/ttther  the  Force  of  Steam  be  n 
prjjH>rtion  to  t/ut  ^cnerntin^  litat^  by  John  Sharp^^  tUq.^—^v.  Sharpens  <a|iefv 
m^tiia  iiHvc  atceridUieil  two  tiiiugs :  ■ .  i  bat  water  heati  equably,  or  in  the  Mme  tine 
(8U)>}iosmg  the  healiug  cause  the  same)  I'rom  rjO  cleg,  up  to  :lic  highest  tempentture 
that  It  can  r:-acU  uitbout  b<Nt.iig,  (and  tliai  toinperature  dei>eud8  upon  the  pressuK.) 
SuppoM:,  for  exuiupie,  that  it  is  li<raled  lU  dcg.  or  from  190  deg.  to  I  .lO  des.  iu  tbree 
miiiaics;  it  ^^lil  i>e  heated  I'l-oiu  ^r<-dcg.  to  JKOdcg  in  the  saoie  time.  This  is  a re^ 
runous  tact,  and  nui  easily  explained,  unless  the  thermometer  is  no  ioaecurate  met' 
surer  of  hjat  Z  *.  hat  ux  ounces  of  steam  of  312  deg.  coiideascd  into  water,  give 
out  as  in.ich  heat  a  sii  ouiiceb  ot'  tiieam  at  the  temperature  S75  deg  ;  but  the  secoiMi 
fii\  ounces  c<>ia<3  u>er  in  a  much  shorter  period  .han  the  first,  rherefore  the  density 
of  ste;«iii  at  l\i  iieg  is  15  J  times  greater  than  at  d;2  deg  ;  and  its  density  at  ..>•  dee* 
13  twice  as  gi*eat  uh  at  j  Z  dL>g.  licnee  we  have  the  spccifio  gravity  of  steam  at  du* 
I'erent  temperatures  as  foUows : 

f*p.  Gray. 

At   3    deg. 0j0(i44 

^1^ 0.6896 

'JdJ 1.3792 

3U7 2.7584 

This  explains  the  clast  icity  of  steam  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  brings  it  anderihe 
sam'*  luw  as  com  iif»;i  uir,  and  all  the  otiicr  elastic  fluids. 

On  /ieMpiration  and  ^hu mat  Heat,  by  John  IJalton,  Eeq  —The  phenomena  nf  re» 
pirat  on  deacribcd  by  >ir.  JJalton  in  tliis  paper,  are  as  ffillows :— A  portion  of  tlieoir- 
ge  I  of  the  air  inspired  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  i'hc  air  expired  is  s-durated  with  moisture,  and  its  temperature  is  raised  to 
about  US  ilo^.  so  tliat  respiration  is  the  source  of  animal  heat. 

O/i  the  M.*amv*e  ofMoxHn^  Farce,  byJ\fr.  Peter  £wart./^  \  question  has  hug 
been  agitaled,  whetlier  mechanical  foixe  is  to  be  measured  by  the  mass  muHipiea 
into  the  velo«.^ty,  or  into  'In:  siiuare  of  the  velocity.  The  last  of  these  opinioas  was 
adopted  by  llooke  and  Hnygens,  in  consequence  of  their  observations  on  the  mo- 
tiontof  pendeluins*  It  was  also  adopted  by  Sineaton,  iu  consequence  of  liis  espcri* 
mcnts  cm  he  ineehauical  action  of  water.  Mr  Kwart  supports  the  opinion  ofSme^ 
l(>;i  with  Gn'eut  force  of  reaM>ning.  The  essay  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive  kaow- 
]ed}:c  of  the  Huhject  which  the  author  displays,  and  for  the  great  perspicuity  of  his 
rcasDning,  wliicli  is  the  consequence  of  this  cxteitMve  knowledge.  He  gives  a  noai* 
her  of  e\:impli.'!<,  which  he  considers  as  incoiisistvnt  with  the  common  notion,  diseos- 
sas  these  eXKiii])ics,  and  gives  us  a  very  full  history  of  the  opinions  of  mechsniesl 
untcrson  the  subject 

On  the  Tiieoriet  of  the  Eccitenicnf  of  Gah'unic  Electricity,  by  JiWiam  Henry, 
.1/.  />  /■'  li,  S  6fc*.— Sir  Humphrey  t):ivv  has  given  a  theory  of  Uie  galvanie  encr- 
^T,  in  wliich  he  conceives,  that  wheii  the  batter}'  is  composed  ol'eopiier,  liue,  sad 
w)lution  of  common  suit,  the  zinc  becomes  positive,  and  the  copiier  negative ;  tliere- 
fore  the  zinc  attracts  the  oxygen  and  neid,  which  are  negative  ;  and  the  copper,  tke 
hydrogoti  nnd  alkali,  which  are  positive.  Uut  this  equilibrium  is  immediatelj  de> 
Mi-oy  od  by  the  for  matiou  of  muriate  of  zinc,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  HeoM 
ihc  Hction  of  the  zinc  ami  coi^pcr  is  ugain  repeated,  and  this  goes  on  as  long  astkt 
cli\  micnl  action  continues.  Dr.  Henry  is  also  of  opinion,  thattlie  primary  excitemnt 
nfeleoirieity  i^  owing  to  the  chyuiical  changes;  but  heconcc:ivcs  it  to  be  essential  to 
llie  aiaii-ity  of  the  batiery,  that  oae  sot  of  elements  of  the  fluid  shouM  have  no  aAi^T 
iVir  o-.tc  of  the  metals  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  tlie  oxv:;cn  and  the  adn 
comlrwHr  v.Iihthe  zinc;  but  the  li\ilrogen  and  alkali,  having  noaMnity  for  the  ew- 

Iier,  depowiio  a  poiiiou  of  their  electricity  on  it,  and  thus  the  accumulation  prooecoh 
le  acrountsfor  the  evolution  of  the  two'  constituents  of  a  Mibstancc  deeomimsed  hf 
thr  b:ittery  at  the  two  poles,  though  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  hv  supposing  a 
"•erics  of  intermediate  decomposilions  to  go  on  Suppose  water  to  be  the  subsunee 
decompo<<ed,  we  may  conceive  a  series  of  particles  of  water  arranged  between  the 
two  ]iole!>.  An  atom  of  oxygen  gas  escapes  at  the  positive  pole.  The  hydmsen  pre« 
viouHlv  combined  with  this  atom,  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next  particle  of  water : 
and  this  successive  decomposition  goes  on  till  it  reaches  the  negative  pole,  when  thf 
atom  of  hydrogen  remaining,  makes  it  escape  in  the  form  of  gas. 
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ys  on  tlu  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received  from  Literary 
ComposUumSf  second  edition^  Ovo.  pp.  390. 

MOEYER  has  had  occasion  to  think  mach  upon  metaphjsi- 
jbjects,:.know8  the  difficulty  of  expressing  such  thoughts  to 
s.  This  arises  frequently,  no  doubt,  from  a  irant  of  preci- 
in  the  thoughts  themselves,  but  frequently  likewise  from  the 
iency  of  language.  Languages  were  formed  when  men  were 
!rs,  fishers,  warriors,  husbandmen,  any  thing  but  metaphysi- 
;  and,  as  might  therefore  be  expected,  they  furnish  words 
rery  thing  rather  than  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind, 
operties,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  affected.  When  phi- 
hers  arose,  who  wished  to  turn  the  attention  of  their  followers 
ch  like  subjects,  they  had  no  words  to  express  themselves 
nd  were,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  in- 
ng  new  words,  or  employing  old  ones  in  new  senses.  If  we 
judge  from  the  present  state  of  languages,  they  chose  the 
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latter  method,  and  finding,  or  fancying,  some  umilarity  between 
certain  operations  of  body  and  mind,  made  use  of  the  words  whieh 
bad  been  set  apart  for  the  former  to  express  the  latter.  Tbm, 
guiding  themselves  by  analogies  more  or  less  whunsicd,  they 
spoke  of  appreliensiony  and  comprehension^  and  cancepiian,  k 
tasie  2Lnd  feeling  J  of  weakness  of  mind  and  siret^th  of  jadgmnA, 
of  subtle  reasomngs,  of  sublime  notions,  and  obscure  argomenti 
— pressing  in  this  manner  substantial  forms  into  the  world  of 
shadows. 

What  uncertainty  must  arise  from  this  accommodation  of  old 
words  to  new  meanings  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  word  was 
familiar  to  the  ear,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  it  was  used  in  an  mf 
common  sense ;  the  name  was  known,  and  so  the  necessary  intro- 
duction of  a  definition  was  dispensed  with.  Thus,  some  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  have  been  dishonest  enough  to  impose  upon  others.  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that,  if  some  honest  person  would  but  take  the 
trouble  of  expunging  from  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysical  works  a  few 
magical  words,  and  substituting  for  them  others  of  a  less  famifiu: 
sound,  some  of  his  essays  would  wear  a  much  less  imposing  shape 
than  they  do  at  present. 

But  if  this  inconvenience  has  been  felt  in  the  severer  metaphy- 
sics, a  study  which  only  philosophers  approach,  who,  by  expaiB- 
ing  their  meaning,  might  tie  down  their  words  to  a  definite  Boni- 
fication, in  the  metaphysics  of  taste  it  is  much  more  to  be  dread- 
ed. *  Here  every  one  thinks  himself  a  judge ;  every  one  has  hi) 
feelings,  and  his  taste,  and  his  notions  of  what  is  beautiful,  aid 
grand,  and  pathetic ;  and  as  each  man  uses  words  in  bis  own 
sense,  the  night-scenes  in  Macbeth,  with  some,  are  very  prettji 
and  '' Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinion"  is  highly  sublnne^ 
till  every  thing  is  *<  confusion  worse  confounded."  Hence,  strange 
theories,  contradictory  opinions.  One  man  uses  words  in  Att 
vague  sense  of  the  multitude ;  another  mounts  up  to  their  etymoa 
to  get  at  their  true  meaning ;  and  both  are  equsdly  in  the  wroiK* 
In  venturing  our  opinion  upon  subjects  such  as  those  of  whidi 
the  work  before  us  treats,  we  shall  endeavour  to  use  no  word  of 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  not  formed  ourselves,  and  cannot 
give  to  our  readers,  a  definite  notion. 

The  first  of  these  essays  is  **  On  the  Improvement  of  Taite.** 
By  tasie  we  would  be  understood  to  mean  sensibilUff  with  reqMd 
to  every  thing  that  addresses  itself  to  the  imaginationm  Tint  a 
diversity  of  tastes  exists  it  would  be  ridicubus  to  go  about  Id 
prove ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  suppose  some  tastes  to  be  better  than  others.  A 
previous  question,  then,  proposes  itself  at  the  very  outset  How 
IS  it  to  be  proved  that  one  taste  is  better  than  another  ?  or,  in  shorty 
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what  is  meant  by  a  good  taste  ?  and  what  bj  a  bad  one  ?  What 
is  the  standard  of  taste  ?  This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  essayist 
should  have  made  his  first  consideration.  The  answer  which  we 
would  give  to  such  a  question  is  simply  this ;-— that  taste  is  the 
best  by  means  of  which  its  possessor  receives  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. We  may  talk  of  nature,  and  of  criticism,  and  so  forth ;  but 
there  is  an  appeal  from  ail  these ;  and  by  the  pleasure  received 
must  the  excellency  of  taste  be  ultimately  measured.  There 
are  objects  around  us  calculated  to  give  a  pleasure  which  we  have 
powers  calculated  to  receive ;  taste  is  the  carrier ;  and  surely 
diat  taste  is  the  best,  that  sensibility  is  the  best  regulated,  which 
brings  in  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure. 

It  should  seem,  then,  at  first  sight,  that  there  is  no  standard  of 
taste,  and  that,  as  we  every  day  see  people  receiving  apparently 
equal  pleasure  from  very  difierent  objects,  their  taste  must  be 
equally  good.     But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples, according  to  which  nature  has  ordained  that  the  sensibili- 
ties of  men  in  general  should  be  affected ;  and  if,  moreover,  ade- 
quate and  true  causes  may  be  assigned  of  certeui  anomalies  in 
taste  which  are  to  be  found  in  individuals,  or  nations  at  large-— 
causes  which  prevent  them  from  receiving  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  from  certain  objects,  and  therefore  from  arriving  at  the 
perfection  of  taste ; — it  may  then  be  considered  as  suflSciently 
made  out,  that  there  is  a  standard,  judging  by  which  any  given 
taste  may  be  pronounced  good  or  bad.     Now,  as  to  the  first  part 
of  this  proof  the  pointing  out  of  the  general  principles,  according  to 
which  nature  acts  upon  the  imagination  and  feelings,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  work  on  the  belles-lettres,  and  of  that  before  us, 
among  the  rest,  to  detect  and  point  them  out :  and  it  is  to  the 
second  part  that  the  author  confines  himself  in  the  first  essay-— 
through  which  we  shall  now  accompany  him. 

A  person's  taste  may  be  bad,  then,  that  is,  may  not  communi- 
cate to  his  imagination  such  feelmgs  as  it  is  calculated  to  receive, 
from  mere  ignorance  of  excellency  in  the  fine  arts.  A  bal- 
ladHsinger's  voice,  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  an  anthem  in  a 
village  church,  is  heard  with  pleasure,  instead  of  contempt,  by 
bim  who  has  never  had  the  aavantage  of  hearing  better  singing. 
To  us  they  are  ^'screaming  wretchedness."  The  cycles  and 
epicycles  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  no  doubt,  appeared  sublime 
to  those  who  had  never  known  the  simplicity  of  the  Newtonian 
system.    To  us  they  are  mere  intricacy  and  confusion. 

Again,  inattention  produces  the  same  effect  as  ignorance.  There 
are  certain  obvious  beauties  and  curious  faults,  which  catch  the 
attention,  and  engage  the  admiration,  of  beholders,  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  thuik.  There  are  multitudes  more,  we  have 
no  doubt,  of  the  gazers  in  St.  Paul's  and  Wcstvwste^  Abbeyt 
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who  have  been  cauji^ht  by  drapery  floating,  and  wings  umlolafin^, 
in  stone,  by  the  crisped  curls  of  a  marble  wig,  or  by  the  ennna- 
(ion  of  marble  rays  from  a  marble  sun,  than  by  the  nature,  and 
elegance,  and  expression,  of  the  attitudes  and  features  of  Baeon 
and  Fiaxman.  Why?  Simply,  because  they  have  had  nooae 
who  should  once  make  them  take  notice  of  the  abaurditiea  of  the 
one,  or  the  beauties  of  the  other.  Or,  to  borrow  an  instance  Irou 
the  essayist; 

^  There  is  scarcely  any  person,  who,  in  reading  Thomson^t  Sea- 
sons, ^ill  not  find  seyeral  beauties  in  external  nature  pointed  out  ki 
him,  w  Inch  he  may  perfectly  recollect  to  have  seen,  Uhougli  not  to 
have  attended  to  before;  but  which,  now  that  his  attention  is  turned 
to  ihera,  he  feels  to  be  |»ruductive  of  tlie  most  delightful  emotions.  A 
common  oiNserver  overliKiks  iu  a  land&ca|)e  a  variety  of  charms  wluch 
strike  at  once  the  eye  of  a  painter.  P.  4 — 5. 

The  principal  source  of  bad  taste,  however,  is  the  associatioo 
of  ideas.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  objects  in  nature  which  please 
by  themselves,  independently  of  any  association.  Sucli  are  light 
and  colours;  and  such  are  the  notes  of  music.  And,  by-the-by, 
if  we  might  use  an  argument  from  analogy,  the  similarity  of  men's 
tastes  with  respect  to  these  things  might  lead  us  to  expect  it  else- 
where. It  is  not  very  common  to  meet  with  one  whose  eye  b 
tormented  with  the  tender  green  of  spring,  or  the  delicious  blue  of 
a  summer's  heaven,  or  who  turns  with  pleasure  from  the  melodieii 
of  the  nightingale  to  the  screeching  of  the  peacock.  But  objects, 
in  general,  please  by  the  associations  which  they  recall  to  the  ima- 
gination. Of  these  some  are  general ;  that  is,  they  occur  to  al- 
most all.  For  instance,  in  gazing  at  an  extended  landscape,  of 
wood  and  water,  gently-sloping  hills  and  fat  pasture-ground,  mter- 
sected  with  tufted  hedge-rows,  and  specked  with  neat  thatched  cot- 
tages, and  here  and  there  a  spire  peeping  through  the  trees ;  the 
corn  on  tlie  ground,  perhaps,  and  the  ^'  sun  burnt  sicklemen"  at 
their  work ;  and  all  seen  under  a  bright  blue  summer  sky :  why,  a 
very  small  portii)n  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  such  a  sight  is  lo 
be  resolved  into  the  beauties  of  fonn  and  colour ;  it  springs  alooflt 
entirely  from  the  associations  suggested  to  the  mind.  Our 
thoughts  are  turned  to  rural  life  and  simplicity,  to  pastoral  inno- 
cence, to  the  manners  and  pleasures  of  the  golden  age  such  ai 
they  are  described  in  the  poets,  to  the  age  of  boyhood,  when  our 
study  and  our  delight  Mere  in  such  poets  and  in  such  scenes.  We 
think  of  the  plenty  about  to  be  laid  up  in  our  storehouses  and 
barns;  the  relief  of  the  hungry,  and  the  poor,  and  the  miserable; 
of  the  large  brown  loaf  which  the  cottager's  wife  carries  home  to  | 
her  rosy,  curly -pated  children;  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Giver  of 
all  good;  and  tlie  heart  dilates  with  unutterable  happiness. 
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Again,  what  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  tbe  ruins  of 
some  ancient  abbey  ?  Very  beautiful  to  tbe  eye,  no  doubt,  are  tbe 
colouring  laid  on  by  time,  and  the  grotesque  shapes  into  which  the 
massy  walls  have  mouldered.  Yery  beautiful  are  ^*  the  broken 
arches  black  in  night,"  and  the  imagery  **  edged  with  silver." 
But  is  this  sensual  pleasure  the  only  or  the  chief  which  the  reader 
has  received  in  such  a  scene  ?  If  it  be— procul,  o  procuL  Let 
him  not  run  abbey-hunting.  Let  him  save  his  money  and  his 
trouble,  and  comfort  his  eye  with  the  solemn  gloom  of  Lombard- 
street,  and  the  dingy  glories  of  the  mansion-house.  Let  Attn  only 
set  himself  among  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey  who  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  RadcliflTe  there.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is  the  grand  source 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  that  whoso  has  most  of 
these  associations  suggested,  enjoys  the  greatest  pleasure  from  any 
grand  or  beautiful  scene.  But  many  associations  are  particular; 
that  is,  are  suggested  to  particular  people,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular habits  of  life,  or  the  situations  into  which  they  have  been 
•thrown.  These  may  operate  indifferently  upon  the  taste.  For 
instance,  one's  birth-place,  or  the  spot  where  one  was  educated, 
is  endeared  by  a  thousand  recollections  of  sports,  and  follies,  and 
boyish  enterprise  : 

''  Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear. 
Some  little  friendship,  form'd  and  foster'd  here; 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreams." 

Such  associations  influence  the  mind  through  life,  with  respect  to 
scenery.  Again :  we  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  an  unbi- 
assed person  could  give  the  preference  to  the  vaulted  roof,  the 
pointed  arch,  and  clustered  column  of  the  gothic  architecture,  or 
to  the  elegant  proportions  and  chaste  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian : 
but  one  person  has  associated  with  the  one  all  that  is  awful  in  re- 

*  '*  At,  toothed  by  the  venerable  ahadet,  aod  the  Tiev  of  a  more  Tenerable  ruin, 
we  retted  oppoaite  to  the  eaatem  -window  of  the  choir,  inhere  ooce  the  high  altai* 
stood,  aod,  with  five  other  altara,  attitted  the  reUgioua  pomp  of  the  tcene;  the 
images  and  the  mannen  of  timet  that  were  patt  rote  to  refleetion.  The  midnight 
proattiion  of  monkt,  clothed  in  white,  and  bearing  lighted  tapert,  anpeared  to  the 
'  mind't  eje*  iituing  to  the  choir  through  the  very  door  cate,  by  wnich  nich  pro- 
oeaiioDa  were  wont  to  pats  fiv>m  the  cloittert  to  perform  the  matin  tervice,  when,  at 
the  moment  of  their  entering  the  ehurch,the  deep  chanting  of  Toicet  wai  heard,  and 
•tbe  organ  twelled  a  toleron  peal.  To  fancy  the  atrain  ttul  echoed  feebly  along  Uic 
•rcadet,  and  died  in  the  breeze  amone  the  woodt,  the  rustling  leaTct  minting  with 
Che  cloee.  It  was  eaay  to  imaee  the  abbot  and  the  officiating  priettt  teated  beneath 
the  riehlT-frctted  canojpy  of  tne  four  italb  that  ttill  remain  entire  in  the  southern 
van,  and  hi|^  orer  which  it  now  perched  a  solitary  yew  tree,  a  black  funereal  me. 
neato  to  the  Ihing  of  those  who  once  fat  below." 
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UgbDf  and  all  (hat  h  romantic  and  myateriouB  in  the  barbarous 
ages ;  and  another  with  the  other  all  that  is  classical,  all  that 
breathes  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  thus  the  preference  of  each 
is  decided. 

In  such  indifferent  matters,  then,  these  particular  associations 
have  their  place.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  they  prove  of 
great  injury  to  the  taste.  One  who  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
antique  mansion,  where  the  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  old  style 
of  gardening,  would,  probably,  if  attached  to  the  spot  by  a  child- 
hood agreeably  spent,  never  shake  off  his  affection  for  strait 
lines,  4:ropt  yews,  and  regular  parterres.  Or,  to  give  an  instance 
in  a  case  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  lately  to  speak— -the  dif- 
ference between  us  and  our  neighbours  on  the  subject  of  trag^y. 
We  think  that  it  can  be  proved,  with  such  proof  as  things  of  this 
kind  are  capable  of,  that  the  English  style  of  tragedy  is  the  most 
adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  attention,  and  engage  the  feelings ;  t.  €. 
to  produce  the  end  of  tragedy.  How  is  it  that  the  Frenchman 
delights  in,  and  defends,  a  style  of  drama  so  different  ?  He  has  as- 
sociated with  the  formal  and  insipid  movements  of  his  tragedy, 
the  heroic  majesty  of  Comeille's  poetry,  the  tenderness  of  Hadne'Sy 
the  splendour  of  Parisian  theatres,  and  the  grace  and  nature  ojf 
some  favourite  actor.  He  forgets  that  these  things  have  pleased 
him  in  spite  of  the  absurdities  they  had  to  contend  witn — the 
rhyming  and  dancing  Alexandrines,  the  monotonous  harangues, 
and  long  set  dialogues ;— ^nd  along  with  the  beauties  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  absurdities. 

How,  then,  is  taste  to  be  improved  ?  We  answer,  with  our  au- 
thor and  with  Mr.  Burke,  by  extending  the  knowledge.  Thus, 
the  two  first  causes  of  bad  taste  are  at  once  done  away ;  and,  as  to 
associations,  he  whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive,  and  most  va- 
rious, will  have  the  greatest  number  of  general  ones  recalled  by 
any  particular  scene,  and  will  be  the  least  liable  to  the  dominion 
of  particular  ones. 

The  second  Essay  is  ^  On  the  Imagination  and  the  Association 
of  Ideas.''  It  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  accounting  for  the  fact,  that 
<'  the  emotions  raised  by  the  imagination  are  sometimes  more  vivi4 
than  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  real  life."  A  multitiide 
of  causes  are  brought  forward ;  but  admitting  the  fact,  the  twp 
principal,  independently  of  the  different  states  of  our  senaibiiitieSi 
appear  to  be,  first,  that  the  composer  may  Select  from  nature  tfaoae 
circumstances  which  tend  to  heighten  the  effect  to  be  produced; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  may  connect  with  the  subject  associatknis 
not  immediately,  or,  however,  not  obviously,  suggested  by  nature. 
Some  remarks  which  we  had  occasion  to  make  in  a  critique  on  Mr. 
Crabbe's  Tales,  we  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  in 
the  language,  and  with  the  authority  of  another. 
2 
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*^  But  altheugh  an  author  ought  to  be  extremelj  ^eaiefal  to  select  and 
bring  forward  the  important  circnmBtances,  and  to  prepare  for  their 
intrwluction  where  it  is  necessary ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
he  ought  always  to  enter  into  a  minute  dc^tsaL  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  often  have  a  much  greater  efifect,  not  to  circumscribe  the  reader's 
imagination  by  painting  to  him  every  feature,  but  rather  to  give  liints 
from  which  he  may  figure  the  object  or  the  scene  to  himself;  for  the 
Imagination,  when  sufficiently  roused,  is  capable  of  conceiying  them 
far  more  awful,  sublime,  beautiful,  or  affecting,  than  it  is  possible  for 
words  to  describe,  or  for  pencil  to  delineate.  We  would,  therefore, 
suggest  as  the  third  general  principle,  that  wherever  it  may  be  sup- 
poses! that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  roused  to  gather  from  hints  enough 
to  form  a  picture  to  himself,  there  it  will  be  advisable  only  to  set  his 
imagination  to  work  by  means  of  such  hints  as  may  lead  liim  to  the 
proper  view  of  the  subject." 

'^How  finely  is  tbb  remark  exemplified  in  the  representation  which 
our  great  poet  has  given  of  Eve  in  Paradise !" 

^'  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heav'n  in  her  e^e, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.^ 

**  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of  a  very  different  nature,  in  hb  view  of 
the  infernal  regions,  it  may  be  observed  how  often  we  have  nothing 
more  than  hints  for  figuring  to  ourselves  every  thing  that  is  most 
horrible. 

^  Roving  on 
In  confusM  march  forlorn,  th'  advenf  cous  bands 
With  shuddering  horror  pale  and  eyes  aghast, 
View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest;  through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  pass'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 
O'er  many  a  fiery,  many  a  frozen  Alp, 
Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  Death, 

A  universe  of  Death 

worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived." 

'*  Painters  also  adopt  frequently  the  same  plan  of  rousing  the  ima« 
gination  by  hints.  In  the  celebrated  picture  of  Achilles  bewailing  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  we  do  not  see  the  face  of  Achilles,  although  it  was 
the  idea  of  his  anguish  that  the  painter  wished  to  convey.  Achilles 
is  represented  covering  hb  face  with  hb  hand;  and  it  is  from  thb  di- 
mmistance,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  grasp  his  fore- 
head, that  we  figure  to  ourselves  more  than  it  was  possible  to  paint." 
P.  3a— 40. 

The  third  Essay  brings  m  to  the  sublime.  Our  author  beginst 
like  other  authors  upon  the  subject,  with  an  inquiry  roto  its  source. 
Thos,  one  has  told  us  that  the  ^  emoticHi  of  sublimity"  b  produced 
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bj  eveiy  thing  terrible;  another,  by  every  thing  eUvaUd  in  siiua* 
Hon;  aiid  Dr.  Blair  and  the  essajrist  say,  that  ^objects  are  aob- 
lime,  according  asithej  exhibit  or  suggest  extraordinary  pamerJ* 
We  may  just  observe  here,  what  a  delusive  simplicity  of  system 
this  is.  Every  thing  sublime  comprehended  rnider  one  word— 
power  !  It  is  indeed  one  word ;  but  it  is  not  one  idea.  There  is 
the  consciousness  of  power  in  ourselves ;  there  is  the  perception 
of  power  in  others;  there  is  bodily  power;  there  is  intellectual 
power ;  there  is  moral  power.  What  different  feelings  do  these 
things  suggest !  What  multifarious  sources  of  the  sublime  I  Bat 
then  it  is  mightily  imposing  to  have  a  theory  comprehended  in  a 
word— power. 

The  next  thing  that  these  theorists  set  about,  is  to  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  sublime  images,  and,  by  force  of  subtle  reasonings  and 
whimsical  associations,  to  show  that  the  emotions  raised  thereby  are 
strictly  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  favourite  theory* 
Our  readers  shall  have  one  or  two  of  these  associations. 

''  When  Thomson,  a  few  verses  before  those  which  we  have  jost 
quoted,  speaks  of  '  icy  mountains  high  on  roountams  pilM  ;*  the  awful 
pile  instantly  appears  to  the  imagination  as  if  it  bad  been  reared  at 
once  by  some  ti^emendous  effort,  even  though  we  know  that  it  has  only 
been  a  very  long  and  gradual  accumulation  of  snow  showers.  At  any 
rate,  however  it  may  have  been  formed,  now  that  the  pile  is  reared,  we 
are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  incomparably  more  than  human  might 
which  would  be  required  to  move  it  from  its  base.** 

**  We  can  also  understand  how  we  ascribe  sublimity  to  sounds  of 
uncommon  loudness,  as  the  noise  of  many  waters,  the  roaring  of  the 
winds,  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  the  discharge  of  ordnance,  or 
thunder.  It  proceeds  not  only  from  the  violent  concussions  by  which 
we  conceive  them  to  be  produced,  and  still  more  perhaps  from  a  very 
natural  and  irresistible  association  of  ideas.  For  as  all  the  violent 
actions  of  great  bodies  upon  each  other  are  attended  with  noise,  hence 
every  sound  of  uncommon  loudness  will  suggest  the  idea  of  violent 
action,  even  although  we  should  neither  see  nor  know  in  what  the 
action  consists. 

*'  Great  splendour  is  universally  regarded  as  sublime ;  but  how  do  we 
reconcile  it  to  the  theory  ?  Shall  we  say  that  it  suggests  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  diffuses  through  the  universe  that  flood  of  gloiy 
which  illuminates  the  depths  of  space,  buried  before  in  eternal  dark- 
ness ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  recalls  to  our  imagination  the  regions 
inhabited  by  the  angels  of  bliss,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  where 
God  has  fixed  the  throne  of  his  glory  in  the  midst  of  light  inaccesdble  ? 
These  undoubtedly  are  sublime  ideas — but,  perhaps,  the  first  is  too  re* 
fined,  and  the  last  too  serious,  to  be  always  present  when  we  are  affected 
with  splendour.  Still,  is  there  not  a  remarkable  tendency  in  splendour 
to  inspire  us  with  joy,  confidence,  and  courage,  and  thus  to  render  us 
conscious  of  the  force  of  our  mind,  and  perhaps  to  give  us  a  deceitful 
feeling  of  a  still  greater  force  than  we  actually  possess  T* 
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Now  it  IB  readily  granted  that  external  objects  are  sublime, 
merely  as,  by  meaos  of  that  carious  operation  of  the  mind  called 
the  association  of  ideas,  they  suggest  something  of  mind  that  is 
so.  But  then  it  is  too  evident  to  be  insisted  on,  that  the  ideas 
must  be  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  the  association  such 
as  is  wont  to  be  made.  Now  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  and  have  felt  its 
Bublimity  too,  very  few  (if  any)  have  been  wont  to  consider  "  the 
awful  pile"  "  as  if  it  had  been  reared  at  once  by  some  tremendous 
effort,  or  even  ^  been  lost  in  admiration  at  the  incomparably 
more  than  human  might  which  would  be  required  to  move  it  from 
its  base."  If  the  essayist  should  say  that  the  force  of  the  asso- 
ciation may  be  felt,  even  when  the  association  itself  is  not  per- 
ceived— we  grant  it ;  but  then  the  association  itself  must  have 
been  formerly  perceived,  or,  at  least,  the  two  objects  must  have 
passed  through  the  mind  together ;  or  it  is  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble how  the  one  should  have  caught  any  thing  of  sublimity  from 
the  other. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  way  of  conducting  such  an  inquiry  is, 
to  begin  by  accurately  examining  the  emotion  of  mind  produced— 
the  *'  emotion  of  sublimity."  That  our  readers  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  do  so,  we  shall  lay  before  them  a  few  passages  of  ac- 
knowledged sublimity,  and  beg  them  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
feelings  roused  in  their  minds.  The  passages  are  indeed  familiar 
to  every  one,  but  are  not,  therefore,  very  easQy  recalled  when 
wanted. 

'*  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,  and  nune  ear  received 
a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts,  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
Bleep  falleth  on  men^  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  l)efore  my  face ;  and 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still,  but  I  eoold  not  discern  the 
form  thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes;  there  was  silence,  and 
I  heard  a  voice.''        Jo6. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  were  thuuders  and  lightnings,  and 
a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding 
loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  tlie  camp  trembled.  And 
Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God. 
And  mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  smoke,  because  the  Lord  de- 
scended* upon  it  in  fire :  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And 
when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  Moses  spake,  and  Qod  answered  him  fay  a  voice."        Exodus. 

^  *"  See'st  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild. 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?'    Par.  Lost 
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-««<  What  though  the  field  be  kMt  ? 


All  is  not  loet ;  the  unconqaerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  unmortal  hate, 
And  eourage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
With  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  fafo  power, 
W  ho  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  ^ame  beneath 
Thb  downfall  **        Par.  LosU 

-'•*• '  I  have  given  suck,  ahd  know 


How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me ; 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gums. 
And  dashM  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this.' "        Macbtlh. 

"  '  Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore. 

By  human  footsteps  had  been  visited; 
Those  streets  which  never  more 

A  human  foot  shall  tread,  '' 

Ladurlad  trod.    In  sun-light  and  sea-green, 

The  thousand  palaces  were  seen 
Of  that  proud  city,  whose  superb  abodes 

Seemed  reared  by  giants  for  the  immortal  Godi . 
How  silent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand 

Like  things  of  nature,  the  eternal  rocks 
Themselves  not  firmer.'  **        Curse  of  Kehama. 

**  '  0  happy,  cried  the  priests. 
Your  brethren  who  have  fallen !  already  they 
Have  joined  the  company  of  blessed  souls. 
Already  they,  with  song  and  harmony. 
And  in  the  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone  forth 
To  follow,  down  his  western  path  of  light. 
Ton  sun,  the  prince  of  glory,  from  the  world 
Retiring  to  the  palace  of  his  rest* 
O  happy  they  who  for  their  country's  cause 
And  for  their  Gods  shall  die  the  brave  man's  death  1 
Them  will  their  country  consecrate  with  praise, 
Them  will  their  Gods  reward  t — 'J  hey  heard  the  priests. 
Intoxicate  and  from  the  gate  swarmed  out 
Tumultuous  to  the  fight  of  martyrdom.' "        Modoc . 

^ '  He  spake,  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim :  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  hell :  highly  they  rag'd 
Against  the  highest,  and  fierce  with  grasi^  arms 
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ClashM  on  their  soandlng  shields  the  din  of  war. 

Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven.' "        Par.  Lost. 


•" '  Thee,  Lord !  he  sung 


Father,  the  eternal  one!  whose  wisdom,  power, 
And  love — ^ail  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom  thou— 
Not  tongue  can  utter,  nor  can  heart  conceive 
He  in  the  lowest  depth  of  being  framed 
Th'  imperbhable  mind :  in  every  change, 
Through  the  great  circle  of  progressive  life, 
He  guides  and  guards ;  till  evil  shall  be  known, 
And  being  known  as  evil,  cease  to  be ; 
And  the  pure  soul  emancipate  by  death. 
The  enlarger,  shall  attain  its  end  predoomed, 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy.'  ^        Modoc. 

«i  <  These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  thin  air. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud  capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind*' "        Tempest. 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  upon  a  consideration  of  these  and  many 
such  like  passages,  that  there  are  distinctly  three  kinds  of  emotion 
raised  in  our  mind,  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one,  and  in  gene* 
ral  confounded  under  the  name  of  the  sublime — the  emotions  of 
magnanimity,  of  reverence,  and  of  terror.  The  third  Mn  Burke 
would  make  exclusively  the  source  of  the  /mblime.  Our  essayist 
considers  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  as  perfectly  distinct,  though 
often  united  in  the  same  subject;  and  accordingly,  after  a  lon|; 
chapter  on  the  sublime,  devotes  the  whole  of  the  next  to  terror. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  emotion  of  terror  is  in  general  accounted 
sublime.  The  emotion  of  magnanimity  is  what  Iionginus  appears 
to  have  had  exclusively  in  his  eye,  when  he  says  that  "  our  mind 
is  raised  by  the  true  sublime,  and  receiving  a  certain  proud  eleva^ 
tion,  rejoices  and  glories  as  if  it  had  actually  produced  what  it  had 
heard."  We  may  just  remark  that  the  same  passage  may  excite 
this  feeling  in  one,  and  the  feeling  of  veneration  in  another.  For 
instance,  a  young  and  ardent  spirit  pots  itself  in  the  place  of  Guati- 
Diozin,"^  imagines  itself  stretched  out  upon  the  burning  bed,  and 
feels  endued,  during  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  with  the  same 
supernatural  fortitude.  A  calmer  mind,  conscious  of  its  own  want 
of  heroism,  may  yet  feel  a  deep  and  awful  reverence  for  it  in 

*  See  Robertaon't  Ameriet. 
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another ;  and  the  feeling  is  undoubtedly  in  general  called  sublime. 
There  are,  however,  objects  calculated  to  inspire  exclusively  the 
sublime  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence.  Such  are  the  gloom  of  a 
gothic  building,  and  the  solitude  of  mountain  scenery,  perhaps ; 
such  are  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  in  general  the 
contemplation  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  deity. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  "  our  admiration  is  awakened  by  ex- 
traordinary force  of  mind  in  whatever  form  it  is  displayed,  and 
even  when  unhappily  it  is  exerted  for  the  worst  of  purposes." 
Thus,  forgetting  the  wickedness  of  Lady  Macbeth,  or  Satan,  in 
the  passages  above  quoted,  we  feel  ourselves  for  the  time  folly 
possest  with  the  grandeur  of  their  sentiments.  We  suppose  that 
the  explication  of  this  fact  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  of  ano- 
ther which  our  readers  may  have  observed  in  real  life ; — viz.  that 
most  men  would  rather  be  thought  knaves  than  fools.  That  the 
swelling  consciousness  of  superiority  in  ourselves,  or  the  sense  of 
it  in  others,  should  be  agreeable  sensations,  there  seema  no  reason 
to  wonder :  but  that  terror  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  appears 
at  first  sight  a  phenomenon  almost  inexplicable.  It  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  we  imagine,  on  the  theory  of  Hume,  the  theory  which 
we  endeavoured  to  explain  in  our  last  number  but  one,  to  which 
we  must  refer  our  readers.  Terror,  according  to  this,  is  but  a 
necessary  stimulus  to  send  forth  the  imagination  on  its  daring 
flights. 

On  the  subject  of  terror  there  are  some  very  good,  thou^  not 
very  new,  obser\  ations  in  the  essayist. 

"  The  effect  of  terrible  objects  is  greatly  heiglftened  by  obscurity. 
A  particular  and  still  more  minute  description  defeats  its  own  pur* 
pose.  Even  when  the  objects  are  before  us,  our  terror  is  much  .di- 
minished, as  soon  as  we  can  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  look  at  them 
steadily.  There  is  then  no  longer  room  for  the  exaggeration  of  the 
fancy,  which  produces  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  emotion.  The 
description  ought,  therefore,  to  be  conducted  by  alarming  hints, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  what  is  dangerous  or  dreadful  in  the  objects  represented. 
*  How  now,'  says  Macbeth  to  the  weird  sisters,  when  he  went  to  their 
cave  at  the  dead  hour  of  night, 

'  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midmght  hags, 
Whatis'tyedo?' 

"  Their  answer  is, 

'  A  deed  without  a  name.' 

**  In  Paradise  Lost,  when  Raphael  relates  to  our  first  parents  the 
history  of  the  apostate  angels,  our  horror  at  the  fate  of  their  leader 
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is  frreally  increased  by  a  stroke  of  the  same  kind*  but  of  still  higher 
effect.  It  is  where  Raphael  says,  that  the  angelic  host  were  reposing, 

'  Save  those  who,  in  their  course, 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovVeign  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long.     But  not  so  wakM 
Satan ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  heav'n.'   Book  V.  pp.  00,  100. 

'^  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  paintings  and  theatrical  representa- 
tions, the  objects  of  terror  ought  to  be  placed  in  obscurity.  The 
witches  in  Macbeth,  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  as  they  are  generally 
represented,  have  rather  a  ludicrous  effect  But  I  am  persuaded  it 
would  be  very  different,  if  they  were  removed  to  a  great  distance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  seen  as  obscurely  as  possible.  It  was 
a  good  observation  of  an  exquisite  artist,  that  he  could  conceive  a 
))icture  in  which  no  human  figure,  or  action,  nor  any  object  very 
terrible  in  itself  was  represented}  which  yet  should  raise  a  high  de- 
gree of  horror.  Such,  he  imagined,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  picture 
represendng  a  bedchamber,  with  a  lady^s  slipper  and  a  bloody  da^er 
on  the  floor ;  and  at  the  door,  the  foot  of  a  man  as  just  leaving  the 
room."  P.  102, 103. 

In  the  art  of  creating  terror  by  obscurity  and  mystery,  no  one 
was  a  greater  adept  than  Mrs.  RadcIiflFe.  Her  scenes  are  fre- 
quently very  counterparts  of  Mr.  Brown's  picture.  The  rustling 
of  a  garment,  a  half-heard  whisper,  the  tolling  of  a  bell ; — this  is 
all ;  and  the  rest  is  utter  silence  and  gloom  :  and  yet  there  is  ter- 
ror even  to  suspension  of  breath. 

*'  One  great  advantage  of  language  above  painting  is  this,  that  the 
author  has  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  us  for  the  great  impression. 
Now,  in  order  that  the  scenes  of  terror  may  have  their  full  effect,  we 
should  previously  be  brought  to  a  serious,  and  even  a  melancholy 
frame,  and  startled  by  sudden  and  obscure  alarms. 

"  In  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet  we  are  well  prepared  for  the  entry  of 
the  ghost,  merely  by  having  our  attention  turned  to  sublime  objects, 
togetlier  with  a  single  hint  to  alarm  us.  *  Last  night  of  all,'  says  Ber- 
nardo to  the  officers  who  were  on  watch  with  him  at  midnight,  and 
who  had  heard  of  the  apparition ; 

^  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westwanl  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  heav'n 
Where  now  it  bums ;  Marcellus  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one 

'Peace,  break  thee  off,'  interrupted  Marcellus;  'Look  where  it 
comes  again 


» » 


Another  instance  of  Shakspeare's  skill  in  ^^  preparing  us  for 
the  great  impression"  is  in  Julius  Cssar.  The  little  page  falls 
asleep  at  his  harp ;  and  Brutus  is  left  alone  at  the  "  witching 
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hour  of  night."  ^*  How  ill  this  taper  burns  !"  sajrs  he ;  thus  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  the  terrors  of  our  childhood,  when  we  were  taught 
that  the  blueness  of  the  flame  indicated  the  *<  nearing  of  unearthly 
steps."  And  then  the  ghost  of  Caesar  enters.  ^'  But  the  situa* 
tion,"  observes  our  author,  ^^  in  which  terror  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
height  which  the  case  will  admit,  b  a  state  of  Buspenae,  wheo 
we  know  that  some  dreadful  evil  is  every  moment  ready  to  faU 
on  us,  but  at  the  same  time  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  its  n- 
ture  or  degree ;  while  our  apprehensions  are  always  kept  aEve 
by  some  new  alarm,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  instant  approach 
of  the  evil  in  all  its  horrors."  Who  can  imagme  the  terrors  of  t 
:!pirit,  which,  already  weakened  by  a  consciousness  of  its  guilf, 
and  a  remembrance  of  its  bloody  actions,  should  receive  the  fuU 
impression  of  a  letter  like  the  following? 

''  Of  the  troubles  which  surrounded  Robespierre  in  this  asylom,** 
says  an  anonymous  historian  of  the  reign  of  our  present  king,  **  the 
|)ai)ers,  which  wrcre  found  in  it  after  his  death,  sufficiently  inform  m. 
He  received  a  number  of  letters  in  which  the  most  extravi^nt  ado* 
ration  was  lavibhed  u|ion  him ;  but  others  contained  meoactv  and 
imprecations  which  must  have  frozen  his  blood.  Among  others,  t 
letter  was  found  which  containetl  these  terrible  words :  ^  This  hand, 
which  traces  thy  sentence  ;  this  hand,  which  thy  embarrassed  eyei 
search  in  vain  to  discover;  this  hand,  which  presses  thine  with  bo^ 
ror,  shall  pierce  thine  inhuman  heart.  Ever}'  day  I  am  with  thee;  I 
see  thee  every  day ;  and  every  hour  my  lifted  arm  seeks  for  thy 
breast.  O,  most  accursed  of  men,  live  yet  a  little  while  to  think  of 
nie.  S]ee(»  to  dream  of  me,  that  my  remembrance  and  their  afTright 
may  be  the  first  preparation  of  thy  punishment.  Adieu.  This  very 
day,  in  looking  in  tliy  face,  1  shall  enjoy  thy  terror.^ 

We  have  thus  taken  a  very  brief  notice  of  what  appear  to  us 
the  three  sources  of  the  sublime.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in 
our  narrow  limits  we  should  find  room  to  take  *^  a  survey  of  the 
difTerent  qualities  which  are  regarded  as  sublime,"  and  to  point 
out  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  or  the  associations  by  means 
of  which  they  acquire  their  sublimity.  We  shall  content  oni^ 
selves  with  just  noticing  the  sublimity  of  sounds  and  colours. 
Of  sounds  our  readers  have  already  seen  the  essayist's  account- 
Surely  it  would  have  been  a  more  natural  account  of  the  matter, 
to  say,  that,  in  childhood,  we  dread  thunder  as  something  which 
imperiously  calls  our  attention,  but  the  cause,  and  nature,  and  ef- 
fects of  which,  are  utterly  unknown  and  incomprehensible  to  us. 
The  impression  remains  when  the  ignorance  is  in  part  removed. 
From  their  resemblance  to  thunder  arises  the  sublimity  of  other 
sounds ;  as  the  groaning  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  cataract,  or  of  a  forest  in 
a  storm— -the   shouting  of  a  large  assembly— the  roaring  of  can- 

1 
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te  pealing  of  a  gong  or  of  a  kettle-drum.— 'With  regard  to 


perhaps  more  difllcnlt  to  account  for  the  effects  of  those 
ire  favourable  to  the  sublime.  These,  Mr.  Burke  reckons 
lack,  and  all  the  fuscous  colours,  such  as  brown  or  deep 
md  likewise  strong  red.  Now,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  such 
?ither  exhibit  power,  or  render  us  conscious  of  it,  or  any  how 
Its  idea.  Perhaps  we  shall  go  no  farther  than  to  say,  that 
nehow  predispose  the  mind  to  be  mojge  deeply  affected  with 
le  sublime  or  the  terrible." 

there  are  colours  which  please  more  than  others,  indepen- 
»f  any  association,  appears  both  from  the  case  mentioned 
essayist,  p.  65.  and  that  lately  made  public  by  Professor 
y  and  Mr.  Wardrop :  but  that  any  particular  colour  should 
pose"  the  mind  to  any  particular  emotion,  there  seems  no 
o  believe.  It  appears  to  us,  that  without  any  hypothesis 
somehow  '<  predisposing  the  mind,"  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
*al,  that  these  colours  are  in  nature  united  to  sublime  ob- 
i  some  or  other  of  which  every  one  is  accustomed  even 
ildhood.  The  lowering  sky,  the  thunder-cloud,  the  sea 
m,  the  heavens  in  a  dark  night  lighted  up  with  the  reflec- 

L  conflagration all  these  exhibit  the  fuscous  colours  ; 

ice  the  fuscous  colours  acquire  a  sublimity,  even  when 
3  other  objects.     On  the  contrary,  green,  blue,  pink,  yel- 
the  colours  in  which  the  gayest  and  most  beautifid  objects 
e  are  drest. 

subject  of  the  fifth  essay  is  Pity.  With  regard  to  its 
a  source  of  pleasure  our  author's  principle  is,  that  the 
tarm  of  pity  is  the  extraordinary  height  to  which  it  raises 
ler  affections.  If  our  readers  think  it  worth  the  trouble 
deration,  they  will  find  that  thb  account  of  the  thing  is 
rent  from  that  given  by  ourselves  in  a  late  number. 
»a83  by  several  good  observations  on  the  characters  which 
properest  to  excite  our  pity ;  that  we  may  have  room  for 
marks  which  tragedians  would  do  well  to  keep  constaotlj 


rder  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  pathetic  impressions,  we 
ot  only  be  brought  into  a  serious,  and  even  melancholy  frame, 
interested  for  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  pity, 
ention,  therefore,  ought  to  be  gradually  turned  from  gayer 
and  directed  to  those  things  which  calm  the  soul,  which  in- 
'■  graver  emotions  of  love,  respect,  or  admiration,  and  the 
degrees  of  awe  or  sorrow.  Not  that  gay  objects  should  be 
1,  but  only  that  they  should  not  be  the  principal  olyects ;  that 
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t^ej  should  be  admitted  only  to  heighten,  by  contrast,  the  effect  of 
those  which  inspire  or  lead  to  melancholy.  By  our  being  interested 
for  the  person,  1  understand  not  only  affection  and  attachment,  but 
likewise  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  his  fortune."  P.  156. 

"fiut  let  the  object  of  our  pity  be  ever  so  engaging,  yet,  as  pity 
is  a  painful  emotion,  we  must  remark  here,  as  in  the  case  of  terror, 
that  an  author  should  not  endeavour  to  prolong  it  without  interrup- 
tion in  its  higher  degrees :  for,  either  our  state  of  mind  will  become 
too  distressing,  or  the  attempt  will  be  abortive,  from  the  languor  and 
insensibility  which  are  the  consequence  of  violent  agitation.  We 
should  be  relieved,  however,  not  by  objects  of  drollery,  which  are 
unfavourable  to  the  repetition  of  the  pathetic ;  but  by  amiable  views 
of  human  life,  by  the  display  of  the  tender  affections,  which  will 
not  only  sooth  our  distress,  but  likewise  soften  onr  hearts,  and  ren- 
der us  easily  subdued  when  the  violence  of  sorrow  returns.  Wh.it 
is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  external  objects,  may  also  be  employed 
with  the  best  effect.  From  the  dismay  and  angubh  of  our  fellow 
creatures  we  gladly  pass  to  those  views  of  inanimate  nature  wfaicli 
tooth  to  complacency,  or  inspire  a  greater  melancholy:  and  such 
representations,  on  the  other  hand,  form  an  excellent  preparation, 
and  an  excellent  scenery,  for  whatever  is  most  violent  in  the  pa- 
theUc."  P.  166,167. 

Id  the  observance  of  these  two  rules  of  nature,  rather  than  of 
criticism,  consist  two  great  excellencies  of  our  old  dramatists. 
They  took  suflScient  materials  and  sufficient  time  to  interest  Us  for 
their  heroes ;  and  they  relieved  our  sorrow  by  the  admixture  of 
lighter  scenes,  and  the  charms  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry. 
Shakspeare,  and  his  cotemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  had 
no  dread  of  what,  at  the  present  day,  would  be 'called  extraneous 
matter.  Their  test,  indeed,  of  its  pertinency  seems  to  have  been 
different  from  ours : — not,  can  it  be  taken  away  without  leaving  a 
gap  in  the  story  ?  but,  can  it  be  taken  away  without  diminishing 
our  interest  for  the  characters  ?  The  former  is  the  criterion  of 
him  who  writes  according  to  the  inflexible  canons  of  criticism; 
the  latter  of  him  who  writes  by  his  own  feelings.  The  different 
methods  of  the  two  schools  of  dramatists  in  conducting  a  fable 
has  been  well  shown  by  Cumberland,  in  his  comparison  of  the 
Fatal  Dowry,  and  the  Fair  Penitent.  The  stories  are  the  same : 
but  Rowe  was  afraid  of  introducing  all  the  circumstances  which 
Massinger  had  used.  Massinger  brought  them  in,  not  only  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  his  readers,  (a  circumstance  which  at 
present  we  have  nothmg  to  do  with,)  but  to  inspire  them  with  a 
nigh  admiration  and  affection  for  his  hero.  Rowe  abstained  from 
them,  because  they  would  have  broken  into  the  unity  of  his  plot. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  business  of  the  two  first  acts  of  the  Fatal 
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Dowry,  is  thrown  into  a  very  short  narrative  in  the  Fair  Penitent. 
With  what  different  feelings  Altamont  and  Charalois  are  accom- 
panied through  the  plaj,  let  the  reader  judge.  Let  us  not  be 
understood  as  speaking  against  the  unity  of  subject.  But  then 
we  consider  that  subject  as  one— not  where  all  the  parts,  by  some 
artificial  management,  are  rendered  necessary  to  the  main  story-— 
buf»  where  they  all  conduce  to  one  grand  end,  one  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  feelings.  The  former  will  be  perceived,  and  spo- 
ken of,  and  approved  by  the  understanding ;  the  latter  may  pass 
altogether  unnoticed,  but  does  not,  therefore,  produce  its  effect 
less  surely. 

With  the  unity  of  subject  the  critics,  however,  were  not  sati^ 
fied;  they  required  also  a  unity  of  time.     It  is  necessary,  it 
seems,  m  order  that  we  should  be  deeply  affected  in  the  fate  of 
any  one,  that  all  we  know  about  him  should  be  comprised  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  day.     Why  one  day  should  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  hsdf  a  day,  or  two  days,  we  are  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  science  of  criticism  to  be  able  to  inform  our  read- 
ers.    Had  the  time  of  the  action  been  limited  to  the  time  of  the 
performance,  there  would  have  been  some  pretence  of  reason  for 
the  niles.     But  surely  if  the  imagination  oi  the  audience  can  ex- 
tend three  hours  into  twenty-four,  the  poor  poet  may  venture  to 
trespass  a  little  further  upon  their  indulgence.     **  Addo  unam 
atque  etiam  unam."  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  this  ? 
Is  it  likely  that,  without  violating  all  probability,  the  poet  should 
be  able  continually  to  feign  a  train  of  events  such,  that  we  should 
become  acquainted  with  a  man  in  the  morning,  and  be  strongly 
interested  in  his  fortunes  before  night  ?     Is  it  likely  that  ai  day 
should  comprise  a  sufficient  number  of  events  to  fill  five  acts,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  awake  the  interest  of  the  audience?    Is 
it  not  rather  to  be  expected,  either  that  a  little  business  should 
be  eked  out  with  a  great  deal  of  speechifying,  or  that  circum- 
stances should  be  crowded  together  without  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  nature  and  probability  ?    We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
tragedy  more  interesting  than  Othello.     We  have  time  to  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  every  one  of  the  dramatis  persons.    We 
are  privy  to  Othello's  marriage,  made  familiar  with  his  courtship 
— see  him  ^'  shut  up  in  measureless  content''  at  Cyprus — ^watch 
him  falling  gradually  and  reluctantly  by  the  skilful  and  maiured 
arts  of  lago— and  at  length  follow  him  with  pity  to  the  bedcham- 
ber of  his  wife.    We  have  seen  him  in  many  situatbns,  and  had 
occasion  to  respect  and  love  him  in  all.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  Desdemona — the  young,  the  beautiful,  th6  artless,  the  inno- 
cent, the  warm-hearted.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  feel  inte- 
rested in  their  end  ? — ^But  the  action  was  not  comprised  !n  four 
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and  twenty  hours;  and  what  critic  should  approve  the  play. 
Young  takes  the  same  story,  and  the  unity  of  time  is  most  diligently 
observed  in  the  drama.  Let  us  see  at  the  expense  of  what  ab- 
surdities. The  morning  introduces  us  to  Leonora,  about  to  be 
married,  as^ainst  her  own  consent,  to  Don  Carlos.  Don  Carlos  ob- 
tains intelligence  of  the  loss  of  his  whole  fortune,  and  with  it  he 
loses  the  good  will  of  his  mistress's  father.  Here  is  one  mar^ 
riage  most  precipitately  broken  oflf.  Don  Alonzo  now  makes  up 
to  Leonora — the  man  whom  she  had  long  loved.  This  marriage 
was  concluded  as  precipitately  as  the  other  was  broken  off.  This 
may  seem  a  pretty  good  day's  work ;  but  we  are  not  at  the  end 
yet.  Alonzo,  by  the  arts  of  his  Moorish  slave,  Zanga,  is  inspired 
with  a  jealousy  of  his  wife,  and  gives  orders  to  Zanga  for  the 
murder  of  Dou  Carlos.  These  orders  are  faithfully  executed — 
all  within  the  day.  At  evening  Alonzo  and  his  wife  meet  in  a 
bower ;  and,  after  a  long  altercation,  most  heroically  kill  them- 
selves.— And  this  is  unity  of  time ! 

The  other  excellency  of  our  old  dramatists  which  we  men- 
tioned, was  their  mingling  of  lighter  and  gayer  scenes  with  their 
most  heart-breaking  tragedies.  Not  to  mention  here  (what  we 
have  insisted  upon  elsewhere)  the  air  of  probability  which  is 
given  to  their  stories,  when  the  characters  are  thus  brought  down 
to  our  own  level,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  strong  feeling  cannot  be 
sustained  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  so  in  real  life ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes  it  is  surprising  how  the  mind 
sometimes  slips  from  under  its  load.  It  must  be  so  in  fictitious 
distresses ;  and  if  an  author  endeavours  to  keep  our  sympathy 
on  the  full  stretch  through  five  acts,  we  must  infallibly  laugh  or 
fall  asleep  before  the  end  of  the  fifth.  As  to  the  common  objection 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  levity,  the  source  of  sorrow  is  inter- 
rupted, and  that 'the  mind  cannot  take  up  at  will  the  proper  train  of 
feeling,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  not  found  it  so  in  fact.  The 
absurdities  of  the  grave-diggers  by  no  means  lessen  the  feelings 
produced  by  the  meditations  of  Hamlet  among  the  graves ;  nor 
do  the  whimsicalities  and  downright  nonsense  of  Sterne  fortify  the 
heart  against  his  pathos. 
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A  Narralive  of  lite  Campaign  in  Russia^  during  Ike.j^ar 
1812.    By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

[From  the  Critical  BeYicwy  for  November,  1813.] 

The  sudden  destruction  of  (he  gigantic  army  of  Bonaparte  in 
Russia  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  winter,  remindd  us  of 
some  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Divine  Power  in  the  old 
testament,  by  which  the  proud  were  humbled  and  the  mighty 
overthrown.  This  valiant  host,  which  the  conqueror  led  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  ap- 

E eared  to  be  invincible,  and  invincible  it  would  have  been  to  any 
uman  adversary ;  but  its  destniction  was  effected  comparatively 
iu  a  moment  by  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  to  a  few  degrees 
more  than  ordinary  below  the  freezing  point.  Whether  this 
awful  catastrophe  were ,  the  immediate  interposition  of  th^  great 
governor  of  the  universe,  or  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  ambition 
iTegenerating  into  mad  temerity  by  unexampled  success,  it  is  of 
little  difference  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  result  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  For  the  train  of  causation,  which  punishes  folly 
and  pride,  cruelty  and  injustice,  though  it  is  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  universe,  is  nevertheless  the  appointment  of  the 
Deity.  We,  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
God,  not  as  a  name  fot*  a  nonentity,  but  for  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness  perpetually  active,  cannot  help  referring  to  the 
s'ipreine  agency  the  memorable  catastrophe  which  befel  the  French 
armies  between  the  Moskwa  and  the  Vistula. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of  any  people  presents  an 
instance,  or  rather  a  mass  of  instances,  of  greater  self-devotion 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  Russian  people  on  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte.  Patriotism 
has  been  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  product  only  of  free  states ; 
but  here  we  find  it  alive  and  active  in  every  bosom  under  a  des- 
potic government.  We  find  the  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions, 
both  bond  and  free,  boors  and  nobles,  witlins;  to  sacrifice  their 
pro[)erty  and  their  homes,  all  that  they  held  most  dear,  and  even 
life  itself,  in  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of  their  country. 
When  the  news  of  the  buining  of  Moscow  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves first  arrived,  we  believe  that  the  general  sensation  was,  that 
it  was  an  act  of  barbarous  temerity  and  infatuated  self-destruction, 
rather  than  the  sober  and  deliberate  result  of  patriotic  magnanimity 
and  prospective  calculation.  But  the  event  soon  changed  the 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject ;  and  proved  that  it  was  less  the 
effect  of  rashness  than  of  caution,  of  lolly  than  of  foresight ;  and  that, 
though  the  sacrifice  was  great,  it  was  more  than  exceeded  by  the 
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Bubflequent  benefit.  The  temporary  evil  was  more  than  compen- 
aated  by  the  permanent  good.  The  Russian  empi^  preaenred 
its  independence ;  the  Russian  government  escaped  humiliation ; 
and  Bonaparte  experienced  a  reverse,  which  gave  the  first  aigna} 
check  to  his  unbounded  ambition,  and  his  unparalleled  success. 

The  desperate  resistance  which  Bonaparte  experienced  at  Smo- 
lensko,  or  Smolenzk,  and  indeed  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
march,  after  passing  the  Russian  frontier,  was  a  sufficient  presage  of 
the  efforts  which  were  likely  to  be  made  to  defeat  the  success  of 
his  daring  and  flagitious  enterprise.  But  still  he  little  thought 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  Russians,  and  their  determination  not 
to  bend  their  necks  to  a  foreign  yoke,  would  lead  them,  as  an  act 
of  self-defence,  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  ancient  capital  of  the  CaarS| 
the  object  of  fond  and  k)ng-cherished  veneration. 

At  the  battle  of  Borodino,  which  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
ever  fought,  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  states  the  loss  of  the  Russians,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  to  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  whilst  he  computes  that  of  the  French  at  more  than 
fifty  thousand.  **  The  horses  which  lay  on  the  ground  from  right 
to  left  numbered  full  five  and  twenty  thousand.  This  wide  de- 
struction cost  both  armies  nearly  the  whole  of  their  ammunition.*' 
ARcr  this  memorable  conflict,  in  which  whatever  might  be  their 
actual  loss,  the  French  had  certainly  no  reason  to  boast  of  their 
success,  the  Russian  general  Koutonsoff*,  finding  that  Bonaparte 
had  been  powerfully  reinforced,  retired  to  Moscow,  which,  instead 
of  staying  to  defend,  he  passed  through  and  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
In  his  despatch  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  this  occasion,  Kou- 
tousoff,  having  mentioned  the  alternative  to  which  he  was  reduced 
of  sacrificing  Moscow,  or  of  crouching  before  the  invader,  says, 

^^  Moscow  was  left  a  mere  desert  of  walls  and  houses,  \^  ithout  an  in- 
habitant. Call  to  mind  what  the  human  Inxly  is  when  deserted  by  the 
Foul !  so  is  Moscow  when  abandoned  by  its  citizens.  The  soul  of  an 
rrnpire  Is  its  people ;  and  wherever  they  are,  there  is  Moscow,  there 
is  the  empire  of  Russia."^    *     #     * 

'*  As  long  as  the  army  of  your  imperial  majesty  exists,  (and  it  will  exist 
as  long  as  there  is  a  Russian  alive  to  defend  his  countiy !)  the  loss  of 
Moscow  is  not  the  loss  of  the  empire.^' 

This  is  the  language  of  men  resolutely  determined  to  cndore 
every  extremity  rather  than  that  of  foreign  subjugation.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  not  unlike  that  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  repub- 
lican heroism. 

Bonaparte  halted  before  the  gates  of  Moscow  ^*  about  noon  on 
the  14th  of  September."  His  advanced  guard  under  Murat  and 
Beauharnois  entered  the  city  with  all  the  pride  and  circumstance 
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oT  glorioas  war.  But  the  author  says  that  Bonaparte  deferred 
this  ceremony 

"  until  the  auihariUes  rf  the  city  flhoold  arrive  in  deputation  to  invite 
hbentrauce!  He  looked  again  and  again  towards  its  walls;  all  seemed 
busy  there,  but  nothing  presented  itself  in  the  form  he  expected.  The 
aftemooa  came,  and  yet  no  person  appeared.  He  then  took  the  reso- 
lution of  sending  a  Polish  general  into  the  town  to  suggest  to  the 
citizens  the  desired  deputation.  The  general  proceeded  on  his  ei> 
rand:  and  inquiring  Ids  way  of  a  rendent  foreigner^  whom  chance 
brought  in  his  path,  he  was  conducted  by  this  stranger  to  the  palace 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  government;  then  to  the  police-office, 
and  afterwards  to  the  house  dt  the  governor  general.  In  short,  he 
made  his  guide  lead  him  to  every  place  where  he  ndght  have  any 
expectation  of  meeting  a  public  functionary ;  but  the  search  was  in 
vain.  He  returned  to  Napoleon,  with  the  information  that  no  legiU 
autharities  remained  in  Moscow ;  that  the  city  was  already  a  desert, 
and  would  soon  be  a  heap  of  ruins.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
tyrant's  expectations  had  been  disappointed  in  the  homage  he  antici- 
pated from  a  captive  city.  No  Eeirce  of  a  deputation,  no  keys  pre- 
sented, no  plaudits  of  the  moderation  of  the  conqueror,  were  offered  to 
the  advancing  Cfesar !  Not  one  shadow  of  respect  presented  itself 
worthy  a  Bulletin  or  a  Moniteur !  However,  the  invader  of  Russia 
would  not  quite  relinquish  his  preposterous  hopes.  He  flattered  him- 
aelf  that  on  the  next  day  the  resident  foreigners  at  least  would  collect 
some  of  the  terrified  natives,  and  uniting  themselves  with  them  in  the 
form  of  a  representation  of  the  city,  would  furnish  him  with  some  ma- 
terials for  publbhing  a  triumph.  In  thb  expectation  he  took  up  his 
quarters  for  that  night  in  the  Petrofsky  palace,  about  a  mile  from  the 
St.  Petersbuigh  barrier.  The  wished-for  morning  liroke,  the  noon 
succeeded  it,  and  still  no  trace  of  a  coming  deputation  could  be  dis- 
cerned. Incensed  at  this  double  disappointment,  he  at  last  gave  up 
the  expectation ;  and  giving  orders  for  his  guard  to  proceed,  he  en- 
tered the  town  in  sullen  silence.  Without  the  |)eating  of  drums, 
the  discharge  of  cannon,  or  any  of  the  parade  witii  which  he  usually 
g;ratified  the  pride  of  his  army,  he  took  possession  of  the  capital  of 
the  Czars! 


Bonaparte  had  scarcely  entered  the  imperial  palace  when  the 
Conflagration  began,  which  soon  destroyed  hia  hopes  of  providing 
winter  quarters  for  his  army  in  the  capital  of  the  Czars.  What 
would  we  not  have  given  to  have  had  the  emotions  •f  Bonaparte 
actually  described  in  this  awful  scene,  when  enveloped  by  more 
than  a  thousand  fires,  which  his  criminal  ambition  had  forced  the 
Russians  to  kindle  as  the  last  efibrt  of  patriotic  martyrdom,  in 
order  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  menace  of  his  galling  yoke ! 
Are  tyrants  ever  agitated  by  the  sentiment  of  retribution  ?  If 
such  a  sentiment  ever  visited  the  sensory  of  Bonaparte,  sikpriy  it 
must  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  nn> 
■peakable  horror  and  desolation. 
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*'  From  the  night  of  September  14th,  udUI  tliat  of  the  I9tb,  the 
fire  blazeil  in  all  quarters.  It  first  broke  out  near  the  foundlinj; 
hospital,  and  then,  almost  immediately,  on  the  side  of  the  city  close 
to  the  stone  bridge,  and  in  the  neighlK)urhood  of  the  palace  which  the 
King  of  Naples  selected  for  hb  residence.  A  third  and  more  exten- 
sive fire  bnrst  out  and  spread  itself  along  the  face  of  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  beheld  their  burning  houses  with  a  resignation 
which  could  only  proceed  from  the  belief  that  they  should  not  long 
survive  their  destruction.  The  conviction  that  their  losses  would 
be  deprivation  to  the  enemy  also ;  that  in  the  flames  perished  his 
most  important  resources;  was  the  tranquillizer  of  every  regret 
New  fires  broke  forth  wherever  the  French  soldiers  directed  thdr 
ruthless  steps.  Women  cast  themselves  into  the  flames  to  escape 
violation;  and  the  blood  of  the  brave  Muscovite  was  vainly  shed 
to  extinguish  fires  kindled  by  his  patriot  hands. 

"  On  the  mornin:;  of  the  thin!  day  after  the  entrance  of  these  rob- 
bers, a  violent  wind  arose,  and  then,  indeed,  the  conflagration  became 
general.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  extent  of  the  capital,  for 
many  wersts,  seemed  a  sheet  of  flame.  All  the  immense  tract  of 
land  al>ove  the  river,  which  used  to  be  covered  with  houses,  was  one 
feea  of  fire ;  and  the  sky  was  hidden  from  our  eyes  by  the  tremendous 
volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled  over  the  city." 

Bonaparte  evidently  expected  that  after  he  had  obtained  poa- 
session  of  the  Russian  capital,  the  government  would  be  awed  into 
propo.'ials  of  peace,  and  he  was,  in  some  measure,  the  dupe  of  this 
expectation,  lie  lost  that  time  in  Moscow  which  he  might  have 
employed  in  securing  his  retreat  before  the  severities  of  the  winter 
commenced.  Findin,^  that  no  flags  of  truce  arrived,  Bonaparte 
made  himself  two  -  inetTectual  attempts  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Koutousoflf.  General  Lauriston,  who  was  sent  to  the  Russian 
head-quarters,  was  told  by  the  venerable  chief  that  "  both  his 
imperial  majesty  Alexander,  and  the  nation  at  large,  were  deter* 
mined  never  to  listen  to  one  pacific  word,  whilst  a  foreign  soldier 
remained  within  the  frontiers  of  their  country.'*  Napoleon  then 
made  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  armistice  upon  the  condition  that  the 
French  army  should  evacuate  Moscow,  and  retire  upon  Wiazma; 
but  this  effort  proved  equally  abortive  with  the  preceding ;  and 
the  mighty  conqueror,  after  this  fatal  procrastination,  found  him- 
self compelled  to  abandon  the  projects  of  domination  which  he 
had  conceived  before  he  left  the  Thuiileries  for  his  northern  ex* 
pedition. 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  states  that  before  the  French  retreated 
from  Moscow,  the  part  of  the  city  which  had  escaped  the  flames 
was  abandoned  by  Napoleon  to  the  indiscriminate  havoc  and  pil- 
lage of  his  troops.  The  following  is  part  of  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  this  scene  of  horror  and  cruelty,  which,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  we  hope  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
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"  The  (lemon  of  destruction  ^ras  let  loose  to  satiate  itself  with 
human  misery.  The  soldiers  of  the  camp  and  of  the  town  rushed 
from  all  ({uarters  to  pursue  their  devastating  task.  Nothing  was  to 
be  spared ;  neither  church,  nor  palace,  nor  private  dwelling,  was  to 
be  left  unsacked,  undestroyed.  The  foundling  hospital  alone  (having 
been  made  the  asylum  of  the  French  sick,  and  which  now  contained 
several  thousand  of  the  wounded  soldiers)  was  to  be  exempt  from  the 
torch  of  annihilation.^ 

'*  It  is  not  possible  for  any  imagination  that  has  not  seen  the  acts 
then  committed,  to  form  any  conception  of  their  variety  of  wickedness ; 
of  their  demoniac  wantonness  of  cruelty.'* 

**  Thousands  of  these  French  nifiQans,  almost  in  a  state  of  complete 
nakedness,  without  shoes,  or  any  clothing  on  their  limbs,  and  scarce  a 
covering  but  a  few  filthy  rags  flying  from  their  bodies,  were  met  in 
every  direction ;  more  like  the  banditto  their  deeds  imitated,  than  the 
soldier,  whose  noble  profession  their  enormities  stigmatized  virith  dis- 
grace. In  this  wretched  plight  were  all  the  followers  of  Bonaparte. 
His  own  personal  guards  were  not  better  clad;  having  nothing  in 
their  appearance  that  spoke  their  military  order  but  the  arms  they 
carried." 

We  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  with  the  perusal  of 
Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  work,  if  he  had  adopted  more  precision  and 
simplicity  in  his  style.  He  accumulates  words  upon  words  till 
they  cease  to  convey  any  distinct  meaning.  And  this  kind  of  in- 
flated rhetorical  style  is  more  particularly  reprehensible  in  an  his- 
torical worky  because  it  tends  to  excite  an  idea  that  the  writer  is 
more  studious  of  ornament  than  of  truth.  We  believe  that  no  am- 
plification, not  even  that  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  can  go  beyond  the 
suflTtTings  of  the  French  after  the  frost  had  set  in  with  its  utmost 
intensity  during  their  retreat ;  but  we  cannot  so  readily  believe 
that  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  before  leaving  Moscow,  were, 
according  to  the  above  representation,  "  almost  in  a  state  of  coni' 
pltte  nakednesSj  without  shoeSy  or  any  clothing  on  their  limbsy 
and  scarce  a  covering  but  a  few  filthy  rags  fiying  from  their  bo- 
dies,**  &c. 

We  shall  now  follow  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  from  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  and  exhibit  some  of  our  author^s  descriptions  of  that 
ever  memorable  catastrophe.  After  the  battle  of  Wiazma,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  in  which  the  French  under  Davoust,  Ney,  and 
Beaubarnois,  made  a  desperate  stand,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
part  of  their  army  in  advance  to  proceed,  and  where  they  were 
defeated  by  Miloradovitch,  Sur  R.  Ker  Porter  saysj  that 

*''  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  only  finished  with  the  night — and  such  a 
iiightl  In  that  terrible  darkness  all  the  horrors  of  winter  seemed  at 
once  to  burst  upon  them.     The  snow  fell  unremittingly  till  it  covered 
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the  face  of  the  earth*  and  every  oliject  u|K>n  it  that  was  not  Goneider* 
ably  above  its  surface.  The  cold  was  intolerable ;  and  now  it  was 
that  the  loud  complaints  of  human  nature,  suffering  under  every  ill, 
burst  from  every  lip.  Then,  O  Nu|K>leon !  were  tliy  munificent  titles 
of  Conqueror^  King^  and  Emipcrory  forgotten  in  the  general  accoaation 
of  TJyroHl,  Betrayer^  MunUrer ! 

"  The  morning  broke,  and  the  usual  track  of  their  march  had  dis- 
appeared. The  weltering  bodies  of  their  companions,  the  stiffened 
corses  of  those  who  had  perished  by  famine,  all  were  hidden  from 
their  sight  under  one  wide  waste  of  snow.  The  cry  which  broke 
from  their  hearts  at  this  desolate  spectacle,  this  whitened  world,  which 
shut  from  their  emaciated  hands  every  root  of  the  earth,  every  blade 
i)f  grass  for  their  faulting  cattle,  was  like  tlie  cry  at  the  judgment  day 
— all  hope  was  vain,  and  the  direst  perdition  seemed  to  await  them  at 
every  point." 

The  winter  set  in  more  early  than  usual,  and  with  an  intensity 
seldom  experienced  in  its  comuiencenient. 

*'  The  wretched  fugitives  of  Napoleon  were  obliged  to  bivouac 
upon  the  naked  snow,  witii  no  other  covering  than  the  drifting  sleet 
^vhich  drove  against  their  exposed  IxMlies  like  the  piercing  points  of 
arrows.  In  these  terrible  nights  of  more  than  mortal  cold,  they  at- 
tempted to  light  fires ;  and  round  the  half  kindled  sparks  tliey  hud- 
dled together,  to  participate  the  vital  heat  each  yet  contained.  But 
it  was  so  small,  that  in  a  few  hours  many  hundreds  died,  and  when 
morning  dawned,  their  surviving  comrades  beheld  them  in  ghastly  cir- 
cles of  death  around  the  glimmering  ashes.'' 

c;  »  #  'f  }|^  emperor,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  nobles,  had  abun- 
dantly furnished  the  Russian  army  with  provisions  and  winter  clothing; 
and,  though  out  under  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season^  they  hardly 
felt  its  fierceness. 

"  Not  so  the  French  army.  The  persons  who  composed  its  legions 
.were  most  of  them  bom  under  more  genial  suns;  their  constitutions 
knew  no  habits  answerable  to  the  attacks  which  would  be  made  on 
them  in  cold  climates,  and  as  no  fictitious  means  had  been  prepared  of 
shielding  them  from  such  inevitable  evils,  the  consequence  could  not 
be  but  fatal. 

"  Day  after  day  these  unhappy  men  dragged  on  their  wretched  ex- 
istence. All  military  ideas  were  thrown  aside ;  it  was  no  longer  an 
army  that  was  retreating,  but  a  multitude  of  famishing  individoals, 
each  seeking  his  own  preservation,  and  careless  of  all  other  olgects 
in  the  world.  To  speak  of  discipline,  or  order,  was  mockeiy  to  them. 
They  spumed  at  a  command  so  impotent  that  it  could  only  issue  its 
decrees  to  their  perishing  ranks.  ''  Give  us  bread,''  they  would 
cry,  **  and  we  will  ot)ey  you !"  Officer  and  private  alike  contemned 
every  effort  of  the  generals  to  maintain  subordination,  and  the  visible 
appearance  of  an  army.  They  broke  away  in  bands,  like  wild  beasts 
howling  for  their  prey ;  and  rushing  together,  or  in  des|R>rate  solitary 
attempts,  tore  down  every  obstacle  in  their  path  to  procure  food  and 
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itdment  Friend  and  foe  were  assailed,  self  preserraUon  was  their 
sole  motive,  and  when  no  Russian  proper^  presented  itself  for  plun- 
der, they  fell  upon  their  own  wagons,  and  pillaged  them  of  their  con- 
tents. A  horrible  distraction  seized  upon  thousands,  and  wherever 
they  moved  the  direst  spectacles  tracked  their  steps.  Their  figures 
now  appeared  hardly  human ;  the  faces  of  some  were  disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  various  features  from  the  inveteracy  of  the  frost  ;^  others 
had  lost  their  hands  or  feet,  some  whole  limbs,  but  even  these  iiyuries 
were  small,  when  compared  with  the-combination  of  bodily  sufferings 
{hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  world)  which  fell  upon  many, 
and  produced  diseases  for  which  there  is  yet  no  name." 

The  horses  which  had  long  been  without  suflBclent  forage,  and 
were,  in  fact,  emaciated  and  enfeebled  beiSre  the  Grost  commenced, 
were  the  first  to  perish  by  its  inclemency.  Death  seemed,  as  if 
in  mercy,  sooner  to  contract  their  interval  of  suffering.  Day  and 
night  they  perished  by  hundreds. 

*'  Instead  of  the  usual  complement  of  horses  to  draw  a  heavy  piece 
of  artillery  or  a  wagon,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  often  twenty,  were  put 
to  the  task.  But  even  with  thb  addition,  should  they  arrive  at  a 
rising  ground  up  which  the  load  was  to  be  drawn,  it  became  an  insur- 
mountable barrier,  and  guns  and  wagons  were  abandoned.  The 
cavalry  (all  excepting  the  cavalry  of  the  guards)  were  hourly  dis- 
mounted to  assist  with  their  horses  in  these  dten  vain  attempts  to 
save  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Sometimes,  to  preserve  the 
horses,  the  baggage  was  left,  and  frequently  both  were  lost  together ; 
the  horses  sinking  at  once  under  the  unequal  labour,  and  the  aban- 
doned wagons  seized  in  the  sight  of  their  owners  by  the  hovering 
Cossacks.** 

The  author  remarks,  p.  204.  that  Bonaparte's  generals,  either 
secretly  or  openly,  condemned  his  encumbiering  himself  with  such 
an  immense  train  of  artillery  in  his  retreat,  which  rendered  so 
many  horses  necessary  for  its  transport,  and,  fix>m  the  effect 
which  it  had  in  retarding  the  march  of  the  troops  at  a  period  when 
safety  depended  principally  upon  rapidity  of  movement,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  destruction  of  the  army.  The 
cavalry  were  dismounted  to  provide  horses  for  the  guns.  The 
horses  perished ;  and  the  guns  were  left  behind ;  but  not  till  the 
delay  haA  occasbned  disasters  which  could  not  aifterwards  be  re- 
paired. 

Bonaparte  with  his  chosen  band  of  satellites  arrived  at  Smo- 
lensko  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  on  the  13tb  he  departed  for 
Krasnoy.  Here  he  found  that  his  pursuers  were  much  nearer 
than  he  had  supposed ;  and  he  anxiously  awaited  the  coming  up 
of  Davousf,  who  had  been  left  to  blow  up  the  fortifications  around 
Smolensko  before  the  evacuation  of*  (be  town.     Davoust  with  his 
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troops  having  arrived  within  about  three  wersts  of  KraBDOf  was 
surprised  by  the  army  under  Miloradovitch,  and  aasailea  with 
sucii  fury  that  all  resistance  Vras  vain. 

"  The  Oreat  Napoleon^  says  our  author,  *'  from  amidst  hu  guank, 
witnessed  the  commeucement  of  tills  terrific  rout;  but  not  waiting  to 
beJiolil  its  issue,  he  turned  his  horse,  and  fled  at  full  gallop  with  his 
suite  towards  the  town  of  Laidy.  Thus  did  he  abandon  a  division  of 
hitf  army,  to  which  be  had  hitherto  affixed  so  much  ccmsequence,  and 
leave  to  the  fury  of  an  incensed  enemy,  a  field-marshal  whom  he  bad 
always  affected  to  regard  with  peculiar  esteem. 

*'  The  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  coips  of  Davomt  suc- 
ceeded to  the  acclaim  of  victory  from  the  Russian  lines.  The  cries 
of  his  deserted  and  dying  soldiers  must  have  followed  the  flying  steps 
of  Napoleon,  as  he  vanished  from  the  field.  He  was  deaf  to  the  ap- 
peal, and  was  seen  no  more.  The  wretched  creatures  who  escaped 
the  swords  of  their  conquerors,  sought  shelter  in  the  neighbonriBg 
woods  which  skirt  the  Dneiper,  for  an  extent  of  five  wersts.  There 
these  desolate  beings,  wounded,  starving,  and  naked,  laid  them  down 
under  the  frozen  thickets,  and  soon  forgot  the  desertion  of  their  leadtt 
and  their  own  miseries  in  the  sleep  of  death." 

The  author  allows  that  Davoust,  instead  of  taking  to  fli^t  like 
bis  master,  **  maintained  bis  character  of  general  to  the  last,''  and 
did  not  recede  a  step  "  until  the  total  destruction  of  his  division, 
and  the  flight  of  the  few  who  survived,  drew  him  along  with  them 
into  the  woods."  The  corps  of  Ney  was  cut  off  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  of  Davoust,  and  appears  to  have  experienced  nearly 
a  similar  fate.  Ney  had  pressed  forward  with  confidence,  and 
'^  arrived  within  half  a  cannon  shot  of  the  Russian  batteries,'' 
which  were  disposed  so  as  to  command  the  only  passage  to  Kras- 
noy  by  the  highway,  when  he  received  a 

'*  summons  to  surrender.  At  tliis  he  laughed,  still  believing  that  the 
troops  he  now  saw  were,  at  the  best,  hut  a  small  detachment.  *  Je 
sauml  rac  faire  jour  !*  exclaimed  he,  and  rushed  to  put  into  executioD 
his  determination. 

''  The  answer  to  this  reply  was  immediately  made  by  the  Russian 
gnus,  and  then,  indeed,  was  he  convinced  of  his  misteke.  He  saw 
his  men,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces  from  the  camion's 
mouths,  fall  in  whole  ranks,  but  the  instantaneous  slaughter  did  not 
check  the  resolution  either  of  the  soldiers  or  their  commander.  The 
isurpritie  only  seemed  to  elicit  the  full  blaze  of  their  courage,  and  they 
chari^ed  uiK)n  the  batteries  with  the  most  furious  impetuosity.  The 
carnage  was  dreadful :  showers  of  grape  mowed  down  hundreds,  but 
Btill  the  vacuum  was  filled.  A  valour  worthy  of  the  noblest  cause 
was  exhibited  by  colunui  after  column  pressing  towards  the  batteries* 
to  glory  or  the  grave." 

4. «  #  #  rpi^^  wretched  survivors  followed  the  track  in  the  snow 
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yet  left  them  by  the  fiigitiyeB  of  the  preceding  day,  and  fled  into  tlie 
woods.  Ney  crossed  the  Boristhenes  at  the  extremity  of  these  thick- 
ets, leaving  in  the  hands  of  bis  conquerors  his  colours,  cannon,  and 
baggage." 

When  Bonaparte  reached  Orcba,  m  his  rapid  flight,  he  learned 
that  his  magazines  at  Minsk  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Admiral 
Tchitcbagoff.  He  had  not  evacuated  Orcba  long  before  it  was 
entered  by  the  Cossacks.  Fortune  favoured  Bonaparte,  person- 
ally,  as  much  in  his  flight  from  Moscow  as  in  that  from  Egypt ; 
and  he  is  perhaps  doomed  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  by 
some  more  ceremonious  weapon  than  the  Cossack  spear.  If 
Bonaparte  escaped,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  vigilant  pur- 
suit on  the  part  of  PlatoflT,  of  TchitchagofT,  or  of  Yigtenstein. 
Viglenstein  nearly  came  up  with  Bonaparte  at  the  moment  of  his 
crossing  the  Berezina ;  over  which  two  bridges  had  been  thrown. 
We  shall  quote  the  author's  account  of  the  passage  of  this  river  by 
Napoleon  apd  his  suite,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  misery,  which 
overtook  thousands  of  his  followers  at  this  point.  The  descrip- 
tion b  altogether  one  of  the  best  in  the  present  work.  The  hor- 
rors which  it  details,  and  the  sufferings  wnich  were  endured,  were 
so  great  as  to  render  all  exaggeration  impossible ;  and,  therefore, 
we  here  give  our  author  credit  for  fidelity  of  representation. 

^*  The  instant  the  work**  (meaning  the  bridge)  ^  was  passable,  the 
Impatient  Emperor  of  the  French  onlered  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
his  guards  to  render  the  way  tolerably  safe  from  immediate  molesta- 
tion ;  and  the  moment  that  was  ascertained,  he  followed  with  his  suite 
and  principal  generals,  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  soldiers  pressing  after 
him.  The  bridge  was  hardly  cleared  of  his  weight  and  of  that  of  his 
chosen  companipns,  when  the  rush  of  fugitives  redoubled.  No  order 
could  be  kept  with  the  hordes  that  poured  towards  its  passage  for 
escape  and  life,  for  the  Russians  were  in  their  rear;  the  thunder  of 
Yigtenstein  was  rolling  over  their  heads.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
confusion  tmd  the  horror  of  the  scenes  which  ensuefl.  The  French 
army  had  lost  its  rear  guard,  and  they  found  themselves  at  once  ex- 
posed to  all  the  operations  of  the  vengeful  enemy.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left  there  was  no  escape ;  cannon,  bayonets,  and  sabres, 
menaced  them  on  every  side;  certain  death  was  on  their  rear;  in  their 
front  alone  was  there  any  hope  of  safety;  and,  frantic  with  the  de- 
sperate alternative,  thousands  upon  thousands  flew  towards  the  Bere- 
zina, some  plunging  into  the  river,  but  most  directing  their  steps  to 
the  newly  constructed  bridges,  which  seemed  to  offer  them  a  i^assage 
from  their  enemies.  Misery  had  long  disorganized  the  French  ariqy, 
and  in  the  present  dismay  no  voice  of  older  was  heard:  the  (umidt 
was  tremendous,  was  destructive  of  each  other,  as  the  despairing 
wretches  pressed  forward  and  struggled  for  precedence  in  the  moment 
of  escape. 
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*^  VigteiiBtein  stood  in  horror,  viewing  this  chaos  of  human  miserf ; 
to  close  it  at  once  in  death  or  in  capitulation  was  the  wish  of  hi« 
brave  heart:  but  the  enemy  was  frantic;  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  cries  of  despair.  The  wounded  and  the 
dying  covered  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the  survivors  rushed  in  wild 
fury  upon  their  afiHgfated  comrades  on  Uie  bridges.  They  couki  not 
penetrate,  but  only  press  upon  a  crowd  at  the  nearest  extremity ;  for 
the  whole  bodies  of  these  passages  were  so  filled  with  desperate  fngi' 
tives  that  they  crushed  on  each  other  to  suffocation  and  to  death* 
Trains  of  artillery,  ba^age,  cavalry,  and  wagons  of  all  kinds,  being 
intermixed  and  driven  pell-mell  to  one  point,  hundreds  of  human  being» 
were  trodden  down,  trampled  on,  torn  and  mashed  to  pieces.  Officers 
and  soldiers  were  mingled  in  one  mass ;  self  preservation  was  the 
only  stimulus,  and  seeking  that,  many  a  despairing  wretch  precipita- 
ted hb  Gonurade  to  destruction,  that  he  might  find  hn  place  on  Che 
bridge.  Thousaiids  fell  into  the  river,  thousands  threw  themselves 
into  the  hideous  stream,  hoping  to  save  themselves  by  swimmii^,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  jammed  amidst  the  blocks  of  ice  which 
rolled  along  its  floods,  and  either  killed  in  the  concussion,  orfrosien  to 
death  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold.  The  air  resounded  with  the 
yells  and  shrieks  (it  was  something  more  horrible  than  cries)  of  the 
djring,  wounded,  and  drowning;  but  they  were  only  heard  at  inter- 
vals, for  one  continued  roar  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens,  of  the  Russian 
artillery  |K>uring  its  floods  of  deathful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  the 
desolators  of  its  country.  Welcome  indeed  were  the  deaths  it  sent ; 
few  were  liis  pangs  who  fell  by  the  ball  or  the  sabre,  compared  with 
his  torture  who  lay  mangled  beneath  the  crowding  feet  of  his  comrades, 
who  expired  amid  the  crashing  horrors  of  a  world  of  ice.  But  the 
despair  of  these  fated  wretches  was  not  yet  complete.  The  head 
which  had  planned  all  these  evils  might  yet  be  amongst  them :  and 
the  bridges,  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  their  loads,  were  to  be 
fired !  The  deed  was  done :  and  still  crowd  upon  crowd  continued  to 
press  each  other  forward,  choking  up  the  passage  amid  bursting  flames, 
scorched  and  frozen  at  the  same  instant,  till  at  length  the  whole  sunk 
with  a  death-like  noise  into  the  bosom  of  the  Berezina.'* 

At  Smorgoni,  Bonaparte  resigned  the  command  of  the  armj  to 
Murat,  and,  having  put  on  a  disguise,  according  to  the  statement 
of  ourauthor» 

**  stole  with  Gaulincourt  into  a  wretched  sledge,  and  proceeded  over 
the  snows  as  swiftly  as  his  fears  would  «arry  him  towards  Warsaw. 
On  the  1 7th  he  passed  through  Wilna  without  hardly  a  minute's  delay ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  sheltered  his  held  in  safety  in  the 
Polish  capital  1  The  final  escape  of  Napoleon  was  known  to  a  very- 
few  only  for  some  time  after  it  was  effected;  but  as  he  shot  through 
Wilna  he  found  it  expedient  to  see  Maret.  The  conference  did  not 
last  many  minutes,  and  then  he  departed  with  as  much  secrecy  and 
haste  as  if  a  pursuer  were  in  every  gale.'' 
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Here  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter ;  but,  at  part- 
ing, shall  jast  remark  that  we  should  have  received  much  more 
pleasure  from  (he  perusal  of  his  work,  and  should  have  thought  iC 
worthy  of  much  higher  commendation  if  it  had  been  less  frothy 
and  declamatory.  The  worthy  knight  has  all  the  bad  taste  of  the 
Delia  Crusca  school ;  and  we  know  not  a  worse  school  that  an  au- 
thor can  frequent  if  he  wish  to  write  pure  English  or  plain  sense.^ 
We  will  just  adduce  an  instance  or  two  of  the  affinity  in  phra- 
seology between  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  and  Delia  Cnisca,  Anna  Ma- 
tilda, &c.  S:c.  At  p.  133.  he  says,  that  if  the  pacific  propo- 
sals of  Bonaparte,  when  at  Moscow,  had  been  accepted,  the  Rus- 
sian people  would  have  been  '^  a  nation  of  slaves,  plunged  into  a 
gtijf  oj  inldleehial  darkness  more  barren  of  light  than  that  of 
the  remotest  hyperborean  hordes.*'  In  the  same  p.  133.  he  talks 
of  the  "  stm  of  mental  light  and  personal  liberty  whicli  rose 
with  Alexander's  natal  star"  The  following  is  another  notable 
specimen  of  the  Delia  Crusca  foppery  of  phrase :  **  General  Milo- 
radovitch  ceased  not  to  press  upon  their  left  flank  while  he  pro- 
ceeded with  Platoff  and  his  clouds  of  the  Don,  which,  with  a 
fiercer  fire  than  ever  shot  from  the  Boreal  Mom^  hung  on  the 
corps  of  Beauhamois." 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  will  probably  think  us  very  sour  curmud- 
geons for  finding  fault  with  his  ^*  Boreal  Mom^*'  but  we  cannot 
compliment  the  knight  at  the  expense  of  taste  and  of  truth. 
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OF 

OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 

[The  labatanee  of  the  narrative  part  of  the  folloving  art&ele  was  originally  published 
about  a  year  ago  in  a  periodioal  publieation  of  considerable  literary  merit,  which, 
from  Tarioos  causei,  did  not  meet  with  the  succen  it  deserved,  and  was  confined 
to  a  very  limited  circulation  As  the  facts  had  been  collected  with  considerable 
labour,  and  from  different  sources  of  the  laghett  authority^  the  writer  was  desirous 
that  this  biography  should  appear  in  some  form  which  might  insure  it  a  more  gene- 
ral attention.  But  upon  looking  over  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  slight  cor- 
rections and  additions  with  regard  to  facts,  so  many  other  alterations  suggested 
themselves,  and  so  many  observations  occurred  to  him  as  arising  naturally  out  of 
the  narrative,  tliat  he  found  it  more  easy  to  write  a  new  biography,  than  to  revise 
the  old  one.  As,  however,  the  general  statement  of  facts  is  of  course  nearly  the 
same,  and  some  paragraphs  have  been  retained  with  but  slight  alterations,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  mention  this  circumstance,  lest,  perhaps,  the  author  ahonld  be 
suspected  of  plagiarism  from  the  former  anoByraous  article.3 

There  is  in  every  community  a  certain  natural  aristocracy, 
whose  members,  by  the  power  of  native  talents,  fashion  to  their 
own  model  the  character  of  the  society  around  them.  Their 
individual  influence  may  oftentimes  be  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
their  aggregate  weight  is  at  length  always  felt,  and  they  leave  the 
strong  impression  of  their  own  peculiar  genius  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  character  of  the  age  and  nation.  These  master-spirits  of 
the  times  qpay  be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  the  character^  ) 
istic  features  of  which  are  sometimes  blended  in  an  individual,  but 
in  the  main  very  strongly  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 
First,  may  be  ranked  those  whose  genius  is  kindled  by  the  diviner 
enthusiasm  of  poefary  and  eloquence,  and  who  are  largely  endowed 
with  a  facility  of  selecting  and  combining  lofty  or  pleasmg  inottges, 
and  with  that  creative  fancy  which  embodies  and  animates  them ; 
faculties,  which,  displayed  in  various  modes,  and  evolved  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  by  exercise  and  cultivation,  are  the  sources  of  all 
that  adorns,  and  much  which  gladdens  life. 

Distinct  from  these  may  be  placed  the  men  of  theory  and  i 
abstraction — the  discoverers  and  the  teachers  of  high  truth  and 
general  principles ;  and  lastlyi  those  bora  for  the  management  of 
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affairs,  and  formed  by  nature  for  Ihe  busfleand  the  contests  of 
active  life,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  gradual  formation  of  par- 
ticular habit  by  the  slow  process  of  education  or  of  pracUcc,  as- 
similate themselves  at  once  to  their  station,  and  discharge  what- 
ever duliaa  inav  h^  iwtppw  >i  ■■  ■      ^u^^  — ?**         , 


'.II.  . 


■«* . 


interior  of  Connecticut,  April  20th,  1 745,  of  respectable  but  not 
very  wealthy  parents.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  simple,  regular, 
and  frugal  mode  of  life  which  at  that  time  universally  prevailed 
throughout  the  province,  and  which  is  still,  although  in  a  less  de- 
gree, a  striking  characteristic  of  the  domestic  manners  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  state  of  manners  and  of  education  in  New  England,  abonf. 
this  period,  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  rear 
up  men  fitted  to  struggle  through  the  toils,  the  difficulties,  and  thr. 
dangers  of  a  great  revolution,  without  endangering  the  safety  of 
those  republican  institutions  for  which  tliey  contended,  either  by 
turbulent  violence,  or  unprincipled  ambition.  A  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  population  of  (he  country  had  received  a 
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liberal  education,  than  was  probably  the  case  in  any  other  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  men, 
not,  indeed,  profoundly  learned,  but  competently  instructed  for  any 
ordinary  purpose  of  active  life,  a  great  mass  of  general  information 
was  diffused,  and  a  universal  activity  of  mind  excited,  throughout 
the  whole  community.  The  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which  occa- 
aionally  disgraced  the  elder  puritan  settlers  had  died  away ;  much, 
too,  of  their  rigid  virtue  and  high-toned  principle  had  gradually 
decayed  with  them ;  but  enou^  was  left  to  keep  up  a  very  general 
regard  to  moral  and  religious  character,  and  an  habitual  reference 
to  principle,  in  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Above  all,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country,  which  had 
just  emerged  from  the  hardships  of  a  new  and  half-peopled  colony, 
while  it  excluded  most  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  refine- 
ments of  civilized  life,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  train  up  the 
youth  in  those  habits  of  simplicity  and  privation,  of  personal  in- 
dependence, and  of  constant  activity  of  mind  and  body,  which — 
however  ill  the  parallel  may  accord  with  the  magnificent  illusioDS 
of  classical  prejudice — in  fact  constituted  the  most  essential  part 
of  that  education  which  formed  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  repub- 
lican antiquity.  Sandos  illiSj  horrida^  mores — trcididU  donms, 
ac  vderes  imitata  Sabinas. 

In  this  state  of  society  was  Mr.  Ellsworth's  character  first 
formed,  and  the  early  impressions  of  his  youth  may  be  traced 
through  the  whole  uniform  tenor  of  his  public  and  private  life* 
His  youth  was  passed  alternately  in  agricultural  labours,  and  in  the 
elementary  studies  of  a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  seven-  I 
teen  he  entered  Tale  College,  but  after  some  residence  there,  in 
consequence  of  some  boyish  disgust  or  irregularity,  he  removed 
to  Princeton,  where  he  completed  his  academic  course,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  17G6. 

His  standing  as  a  student  was  sufficiently  respectable ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  been  much  more  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness 
and  adroit  management  in  all  the  little  politics  of  the  college,  than 
for  any  uncommon  proficiency  in  science  or  literature.  Within 
two  or  three  years*  after  his  leaving  college,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Connecticut,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro* 
fession  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  The  jurisprudence  of  Con- 
necticut|  after  a  long  period  of  darkness  and  uncertainty,  had,  a 
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verj  short  time  before  Mr.  Ellsirorth's  entrance  upon  professional 
life,  assumed  a  regular  form. 

The  common  iair,  after  overcoming  many  doubts,  and  some 
■Irenuous  opposition,^   was  fully  received ;   a  regular  mode  of 
practice,  not  very  formal,  but   sufficiently  accurate   for  every 
ordinary  purpose,  was  now  settled ;  and  the  decisions  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  the  other  great  English  judges,  who  had  introduced 
light  and  order  into  the  scholastic  refinements  and  nice  technical 
distinctions  of  the  ancient  law,  and  gradually  adapted  it  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  an  enlightened  a;!;e,  and  a  commercial  people;  were  at 
length  familiarly  cited  at  the  Connecticut  bar.     This  amelioration 
of  the  legal  system  was  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  literature  and  taste,  and  public  speakers  and 
advocates   found  themselves    compelled    to   pay  much  greater 
attention  to  correctness,  and  even  elegance,  of  language,  than  tiie 
public  taste  had  ever  before  required.     With  this  era  of  legal 
and    hitellectual  light   Mr.    Ellsworth   commenced   his    profes- 
sional career.     He  had  not  laid  a  very  deep  foundation  either 
of  general  or  of  professional   learning;    but   the  native  vigour 
of  his  mind  supplied  every  deficiency ;  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
ceptions made  up  for  the  want  of  previous  knowledge ;  the  dili- 
gent study  of  the  cases  which  arose  in  actual  business,  stored  his 
mind  with  principles;  whatever  was  thus  acquired  was  firmly 
rooted  in  his  memory ;  and  thus,  as  he  became  eminent,  he  grew 
learned.     The  whole  powers  of  his  mind  were  applied,  with  un- 
remitted attention  to  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  those 
public  duties  in  which  he  was  occasionally  engaged.     Capable  of 
great  application,  and  constitutionally  full  of  ardour,  he  pursued 
every  object  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  a  strong  and  con- 
stant interest  which  never  suffered  his  mind  to  flag  or  grow  tor- 
pid with  listless  indolence.     But  his  ardour  was  always  under  the 
guidance  of  sober  reason.     His  cold  and  colourless  imagination 
never  led  him  astray  from  the  realities  of  life  to  wanton  in  the 
gay  visions  of  fancy;  and  his  attention  was  seldom  distracted  by 
that  general  literary  curiosity  which  so  often  beguiles  the  man  of 
genius  away  from  his  destined  pursuit,  to  waste  his  powers  in  sstu- 
dics  of  no  immediate  personal  utility.     At  the  same  time  his  un- 

•  Sec  Root's  llepoiifl,  preface 
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blemished  character,  his  uniform  prudence  and  regularity  of  cot- 
duct,  acquired  iiim  the  general  confidence  and  respect  of  hb  Fel- 
low citizens— a  people  in  a  remarkable  degree  attentive  to  all  the 
decorum  and  decencies  of  civiliKed  life*  He  very  soon  rose  into 
high  reputation  and  lucrative  practice ;  and  before  he  had  been 
long  at  the  bar  received  the  appointment  of  states  aitometf  for 
the  district  of  Hartford,  an  office  at  that  time  of  very  consider- 
able emolument.  This  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  From  the  very  commencement 
of  that  contest  he  declared  himself  resolutely  on  the  aide  of  his 
country ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  Connecticut  was 
harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  went  out  with  the  mi* 
litia  of  his  county  into  actual  service,  more,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  than  from  any  i>articular  inclination  to  military  life. 
For  several  sessions  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  he  represented  the  town  in  which  he  re- 
sided in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  with  great  reputation,  and 
took  a  large  share,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house» 
but  also  in  all  those  public  acts  and  declarations  which  were  called 
forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  About  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  war  he  presided  for  a  short  time  at  the  pay^ablei 
as  it  was  called,  or  office  of  public  account  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  peculiarity  in  that  curious  system 
of  political  customs  and  unwritten  law  which  constitutes  what  has 
been  quaintly  termed  the  stetidy  habits  of  Connecticut,  than  the 
regular  probation  through  which  the  public  men  of  that  state 
are  invariably  obliged  to  pass  before  they  can  rise  to  the  more 
important  offices  of  the  government.  The  political  history  of 
Connecticut  is  probably  without  a  single  instance  of  those  sud- 
den elevations,  so  frequent  in  several  of  the  larger  states  of  the 
union,  of  persons  raised  at  once  from  obscurity,  and,  without  bein<^ 
known,  even  by  reputation,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  car- 
ried on  by  the  mere  force  of  party,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  In  Connecticut,  no  superiority  of  talents  or  combination 
of  fortunate  circumstMces,  still  less  the  arrangements  of  political 
dexterity,  can  ever  procure  for  the  aspiring  young  politician  a  full 
dispensation  from  these  preliminary  services.  He  must  always, 
for  a  certain  time,  be  held  up  to  public  examination,  and  is  tlien 
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suiTereil  to  pass  step  by  step,  through  the  diOeraiit  gradatioiw  of 
office.  It  is  true,  that  when  he  has  once  fairly  aaceuded  to  a  cer- 
tain height  on  this  ladder  of  promotion,  it  muat  be  owing  to  some  de- 
ficiency of  character  or  of  mind,  if  he  does  not  continue  to  mount 
As  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs  above  him,  the  crowd  of  active  and 
aapiring  men  below,  pushes  hiinon  almost  without  his  own  agency 
to  make  room  in  bis  turn  for  another.  The  progress  may  be  in* 
deed  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  character  and  popularity  of 
the  individual ;  but  whatever  is  gamed  is  certain,  and  the  ascent, 
though  sometimea  slow,  is  sure. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  now  fairly  entered  upon  this  career,  and 
with  a  character  and  talents  so  admu*ably  adapted  to  the  state  of 
society  around  him,  he  was  enabled,  without  trick  or  artiOce,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  take  at  the  flood  that  tide  which  leads 
ioforttme. 

In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  body  he  contmued  to  hold  his  seat  for  \ 
nearly  three  years,  during  the  most  dubious  and  eventful  period 
of  our  revolutionary  contest.  Here  he  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  unyielding  firmness  and  political  courage,  as  well 
as  for  his  powers  in  debate,  and  unwearied  application  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  business.  This  last  quality,  although  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  character  of  the  statesman,  as  it  possesses 
none  of  the  glare  and  show  by  which  popular  opinion  is  dazzled, 
is  very  ordinarily  altogether  neglected  in  forming  our  estimate 
of  the  talents  of  public  men.  Those  who  look  merely  upon  the 
exterk>r  of  public  afiairs,  are  seldom  aware  that  there  is  in  every 
legislative  body  a  constant  demand  and  employment  of  a  kind  of 
talents,  always  more  useful,  and  oftentimes  of  a  higher  order,  than 
those  by  which  the  columns  of  our  gazettes  are  filled  with  wordy 
debate  and  florid  declamation. 

Our  countrymen  have  always  been  remarkable  for  these  busi- 
ness talents,  and  they  were  at  this  period  largely  called  forth,  as 
well  by  the  situation  of  public  afiairs,  full  of  doubt,  of  difficulty,  and 
of  peril,  as  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  continental  congress. 
This  body,  while  it  united  in  itself  the  most  important  legislative, 
executive,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  judicial  functions,  and  ap- 
parently wielded  without  check  or  control  the  sovereignty  of 
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the  nation,  wai  yet  so  limited  in  its  powers,  and  from  ita  voy 

constitution  so  inefficient,  that  it  was  constantly  obliged  to  have 

recourse  to  all  the  influence  of  personal  character,  and  of  addivsis 

and  dexterous  management  of  popular  feeling,  in  order  to  cany 

into  etfect  Ihe  moat  urgent  and  necessary  measures.     During  the 

greater  part  of  the  time  which  Mr.'  Ellsworth  sat  in  congress  he 

was  a  member  of  the  Marine  committee,  which  acted  as  a  board 

of  admiralty,  and  bad  the  general  superintendence  of  the  navsl 

affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  committee  of  appeal^ 

which,  until  the  erection  of  a  court  for  that  purpose,  in  1780,  ei- 

amined  and  reported  to  congress  upon  all  appeals  made  irom  die 

decisions  of  the  several  admiralty  courts  established  in  the  Afferent 

states.     Upon  the  expiration  of  his  tenn  of  service,  in  1780,  ht 

was  elected  by  his  native  state  a  member  of  their  council,  a  body 

nearly  corresponding  with  the  senate  or  upper  house  of  our  other 

state  constitutions ;  this  place  he  held  by  annual  re-elections  ootil 

1784,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the 

state.      He  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  judicial 

duties,  with  much  ability  and  reputation  for  several  years,  until  the 

adoption  of  the  new  constitution. 

In  1 787,  Judge  Ellsworth  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  one  of 
the  delegates  to  represent  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  conven- 
tion which  was  held  in  the  ensuing  summer  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  more  efficient  system  of  government  for  the 
confederation. 

As  the  general  political  principles  and  habits  of  the  people 
were  now  fully  formed,  there  could  be  little  diversity  of  opinioB 
as  to  the  great  and  leading  principles  which  were  to  be  the  t>aais 
of  the  new  form  of  government.  But  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar mode  of  republicanism  best  calculated  to  preserve  and  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  our  civil  libertyi  very  different  opinions  appear 
to  have  been  entertained  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  even  among  those  who  afterwards  cordially 
united  in  the  support  of  our  present  constitution. 

As  the  convention  sat  with  closed  doors,  it  is  not  precisely 

known  what  were  Judge  Ellsworth's  favourite  plans  of  government, 

or  what  part  he  bore  in  forming  the  constitution  into  its  actual  shape, 

further  than  that  the  present  organization  and  mode  of  appoint- 
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Blent  ct  the  senate,  waa  in  part  auggeated  by  him»  and  throughout 
receiyed  hia  uniform  aupport*  It  it,  hoirever,  in  general,  well  aa- 
certained,  that  he  waa  an  industrious  and  influential  member  of  that 
illustrious  aasemblj,  and  that,  though  by  no  means  bigoted  to  any 
apecuktive  system  of  pure  democracy,  he  was  uniformly  deai* 
rous  of  retaining  the  most  simple  and  unmixed  republicaniam  at  all 
consistent  with  the  situation  and  probable  deatiniea  of  hia  country. 
Havuig  been  called  away  by  other  duties  befiwe  the  adjournment 
of  the  couFention,  hia  name  is  not  among  those  signed  to  the  con- 
•titution,  but  that  inatrument,  when  finaUy  agreed  upon,  received 
hia  warmest  approbation  and  support. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Connecticut,  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  a  member  of  the  state  convention,  called 
to  consider  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  the 
states  by  the  general  federal  convention ;  and  in  this  body,  which 
waa  composed  of  most  of  the  distingubhed  men  of  the  state, 
be  explained,  and  defended  with  great  ability,  those  provisions  of 
the  proposed  constitution,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  objects 
of  the  most  violent  attack.  Two  of  these  speeches,  one  deli- 
vered upon  the  opening  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  enforces 
the  general  advantages  of  a  unity  of  national  government,  and  a 
second,  in  vindication  of  the  article  vesting  congress  with  the  power 
of  imposing  taxes  and  commercial  duties,  are  preserved  in  the 
third  volume  of  that  useful  collection  of  American  documents, 
Gary's  ^'  American  Museum."  The  student  of  American  poli- 
tics, who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  debates  of  the  conventions 
of  Virginia  and  New- York,  and  with  that  admirable  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  our  constitution  contained  in  the  Federalist^  will 
derive  from  these  speeches  but  little  addition  to  his  stock  of  po- 
litical  science.  They  arc,  however,  extremely  well  adapted  to 
answer  their  immediate  purpose.  He  goes  over  the  whole  ground 
of  detiate  in  a  popular  and  forcible  manner,  illustrates  his  argu- 
ment by  frequent  references  to  the  local  customs  and  institutions 
i)(  New  England,  and  applies  the  whole  with  much  good  sense  to 
the  particular  interests  and  policy  of  Connecticut.  In  all  proba* 
bility,  these  plain  and  popular  harangues  had  a  much  more  pow* 
erful  efiect  upon  the  opinions  of  that  portion  of  his  audience  to 
which  they  were  especially  addressed,  than  could  have  been  pro- 
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duced  by  (he  comprehensive  views  and  acute  discrimination  of 
Hamilton,  or  the  bold  and  animated  declamation  oF  Patrick  Henrj. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  had  been  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  states,  Judge  Ellsworth  was  elected  a  senator  in  the 
lirst  congress  under  the  new  confederation,  which  met  at  New* 
York,  in  1789.  In  this  station,  he  contributed  largely  towards 
settling  those  great  principles  upon  which  the  government  wai 
thenceforward  to  be  administered,  organizing  the  different  de* 
partments  of  state,  and  planning  and  building  up  all  those  ciril 
institutwns  and  schemes  of  national  policy  which  were  gradually 
formed  under  the  Washington  administration.  Among  other 
acta  of  great  public  importance,  the  bill  for  organinng  the 
judiciary  establishment  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  up  bj 
him,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Johnson,  his  colleague  in  the  senate  froa 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  This  was  a  work  of  much  labour  and  of 
tome  address,  as  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  system  which  migbt 
not  only  answer  the  great  ends  of  public  justice,  but  at  the  saoie 
time  preserve  a  general  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  its  adminiatratimw 
and  maintain  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  national  governmeol* 
without  encroaching  upon  the  state  jurisdictions,  or  too  rudely  in- 
novating upon  their  established  forms  of  practice.  No  part  of 
the  new  form  of  government  had  excited  more  local  jealousies,  or 
encountered  more  violent  prejudices,  than  those  articles  upon  which 
the  judiciary  system  is  founded,  and  it  was  deemed  expedienti  is 
order  to  procure  for  it  a  more  favourable  reception,  to  yield  up 
several  points  of  mere  convenience  and  secondary  importance* 

The  terrifying  apprehensions  of  dangers  from  that  quarter  im* 
pending  over  our  liberties,  which  were  at  this  time  entertainedf 
and  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
useful,  and,  as  they  now  appear  to  us,  necessary,  judicial  esta- 
blishments of  the  national  government,  could  scarcely,  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  be  supposed  possible,  had  no  authentic  record  of  the  fact 
been  preserved.^  There  are  few  sources  of  higher  intellectual 
gratification  and  instruction  than  that  afforded  to  us  by  the  study 
of  the  minuter  details  of  history  and  politics  in  thus  enabling  us  to 
bring  the  past,  immediately  under  our  inspection,  and  to  place  ou^ 
itelves,  as  it  were,  in  the  situation  of  some  superior  being,  calmly 

*  See  Uoyd't  Congrcnoiua  Bes^r,  tol.  3. 
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oking  down  upon  the  toils,  the  plana,  the  deliberations,  and  the 
>nle8tg  of  short-sighted  and  arrogant  mortals,  and  seeing  them 
'avely  speculating  upon  future  probabilities,  never  to  be  realized, 
ated  with  hopes  or  depressed  by  fears,  alike  groundless  and 
nptj,  and  agitated  by  passions  soon  to  pass  away  forever. 

It  has  l>een  observed  that  this  act  bears  many  marks  of  its 
rigin,  and  retains  several  strong  features  of  the  peculiar  practice 
*  Connecticut. 

When  the  senate  was  classed  by  lot,  Mr.  Ellsworth  fell  into 
lat  class  whose  first  term  of  service  was  limited  to  two  years ; 
pon  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
inn  of  six  years,  and  continued  to  hold  his  seat  unlil  1796, 
uring  almost  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  President  Wash* 
tgton. 

This  situation  contributed  much  to  evolve  the  latent  powers 
r  his  vigorous  mind,  which  was  roused  and  elevated  by  the 
)llision  of  powerful  talents,  and  the  ardent  investigation  of  great 
oesfions.  Every  important  point  which  came  under  discussion 
I  the  senate,  was  examined  by  him  with  the  most  laborious  appli- 
ition,  and  revolved  again  and  again  with  the  most  unremitted  and 
'dent  meditation.  During  the  course  of  such  an  investigation,  his 
ind  seemed  to  be  tasked  to  its  utmost  strength ;  and  he  would 
MS  whole  days,  and  sometimes  nights,  in  walking  up  and  down 
18  chamber  absorbed  in  mental  labour.  It  was  almost  impossible 
)  divert  his  attention  towards  any  other  object,  before  he  had 
toroughly  formed  his  conclusions  on  the  subject  which  engaged 
im.  W  hen  at  last  the  question  which  had  thus  excited  him  was 
oally  determined,  he  appeared  at  once  relieved  from  a  weight  of 
tought,  and  was  left  languid  and  exhausted,  as  if  he  had  been 
earied  out  by  severe  bodily  labour. 

When  he  had  once  definitely  made  up  his  opinion,  after  this 
ature  and  impartial  examination,  he  was  immoveably  firm  in  his 
irposc,  and  was  often  thought  somewhat  too  strenuous  and  un- 
>mpromising  in  the  support  of  his  own  particular  views. 

His  leading  principles  of  policy  were  simple  and  uniform.  He 
toaght  that  the  great  objects  of  national  government  should  be,  to 
T6  dignity  and  stability  to  the  political  system  by  the  prompt 
id  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  keep  the  body  politic  iu 
firm  and  healthy  tone,  by  the  most  rigid  economy  of  expend!- 
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turei  and  a  severe  republican  simplicity  in  all  its  public  measnies 
and  institutions. 

When  the  French  re^'olution  in  its  gradual  progress,  mixifli 
the  blackest  atrocities  with  the  most  splendid  phantoms  of  repvb- 
lican  liberty,  had  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  public  aflkira  oT  rUi 
country  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  whole  civilized  worid,  and  ti 
length  arrayed  the  American  people  into  those  parties,  whick, 
although  their  ground  of  difference  is  changed,  still  divide  Ik 
nation,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  together  with  a  very  lai^e  majority  of  Ik 
shite  which  he  represented,  adhered  to  the  administration,  asd 
supported  with  much  zeal  all  the  public  measures  of  Presidnt 
Washington. 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  whose  early  and  constant  habRs  «f 
intimacy  with   Mr.    Ellsworth  afforded    him    the   most  anqde 
opportunities  of  observing  the  progress  and  character  of  his  mind, 
has  expressed  his  opinion  that  in  no  part  of  his  life  did  he  dis- 
play a  more  evident  and  remarkable  development  and  progressive 
improvement  of  talent  than  during  the  term  of  his  service  in  tke 
senate  of  the  United  States.  This  period  extended  nearly  to  the  | 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  long  before  which  time  of  life,  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  most  men  have  arrived  at  their  full  maturity, 
and  if  not  perfectly  stationary,  are  at  least  become  awkward  and 
unpliable  to  any  new  trains  of  thought,  or  unaccustomed  mode  of 
mental  exertion.     Medical  writers  have  observed  that  there  ii 
nothing  which  more   powerfully  conduces  to  longevity  than  a 
strong  attachment  to  life.     This  is  perhaps  equally  true  with  ^^  I 
spect  to  longevity  of  mind;  and  he  who  will  not  suffer  his  mind  to 
be  benumbed  by  the  torpor  and  indifference  of  advancing  age, 
but  resolutely  keeps  it  open  to  the  accession  of  new  ideas,  and  eo- 
gages  with  ardour  and  animation  in  some  liberal  pursuit,  will  pre-   i 
serve  every  faculty  in  unimpaired  vigour,  and  even  in  a  state  of  I 
regular  improvement,  to  a  far  later  period,  than  if,  like  the  great  | 
mass  of  mankind,  he  had,  as  soon  as  the  natural  curiosity  and  a^ 
dour  of  youth  abated,  narrowed  his  views  to  his  own  imflM" 
diate  interests  or  convenience,  and  sat  down  contented  for  tbc 
rest  of  his  life  with  his  present  stock  of  knowledge  and  opinions.    I 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1 796,  in  consequence  of  the  resignafioB  ' 
of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mr.  Ellsworth  received  the  appomtnient  of  | 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.    Aa  anodier  gentleHian  of 
high  eminence  had  at  first  been  selected  by  the  president  to  fill 
this  office,  this  was  an  unlooked  for  eleyation,  and  the  new  chief 
justice  at  first  doubted  his  own  ability  to  discharge  thui  high  trust. 
In  the  course  of  his  practice  and  judicial  duties  in  Connecticut, 
at  that  time  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  state,  he  had  little  in- 
dacement  or  opportunity  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  commercial  law,  and  his  acquaintance  with  fi)reign  and 
national  jurisprudence  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  sub- 
jects which  had  bllen  under  his  investigation  in  die  discharge  of 
bis  senatorial  and  other  public  duties.    Besides,  he  had  now  for 
several  yean  been  drawn  aside,  by  political  pursuits,  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  no  man  who  does  not  in  some  de« 
gree  judge  from  his  own  experience  can  completely  realize  how 
evanescent  and  fleeting  are  the  impressions  left  upon  the  memory 
by  all  those  branches  of  professional  knowledge  which  do  not 
depend  upon  general  principles  of  reason,  but,  aa  musttif  necessity 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  a  considerable  part  of  every  system 
of  positive  law,  are  either  altogether  arbitrary,  or  founded  upon 
technical  reasoning,  and  analogy  to  a  series  of  precedents.    Imme- 
diately  upon  his  appointment  he  commenced  a  very  extensive 
.  course  of  legal  studies  upon  those  points  in  which  he  felt  himself 
especially  deficient,  and  pursued  it  with  unremitted  application  in 
every  interval  of  public  empfeyment.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  had 
underrated  his  previous  acquirements,  for  neither  the  public,  nor 
the  bar  in  any  part  of  the  union,  remarked  any  deficiency  in  legal 
learning;  nor  did  he  ever  display  in  any  of  his  judicial  opinions, 
that  unwieldly  show  of  citations  and  crude  mass  of  reading,  in 
which  those  to  whom  learning  is  not  yet  familiar,  are  so  fond  of 
indulging.    Independently  of  that  general  ability  and  business 
cast  of  character  which  fitted  him  for  almost  every  situation  in 
which  he  might  be  placed,  he  was  remarkably  well  adapted  for  this 
office.    K  there*  was  any  station  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
formed  by  nature,  it  was  that  of  a  judge*     His  habits  of  patient 
and  impartial  investigation,  his  sound  and  accurate  judgment,  and 
his  quick  perception,  all  conspired  to  render  him  every  way  worthy 
,  of  the  station  which  he  filled,  and  had  his  appointment  been  made 
Vol.  IU.  New  JSeriet •  50 
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fiomewliat  earlier  in  life,  bis  mind  more  liberalized  and  adorned  ii 
youth  by  general  learning  and  elegant  literature,  and  in  mature  age 
more  concentrated  towards  the  single  object  of  legal  acience,  he 
ivould  doubtless  have  ranked  among  the  most  accomplished  and  able 
magistrates  of  any  age  or  nation.  Amid  all  the  comparative  dind- 
vantages  under  which  he  laboured,  although  a  less  splendid,  he  was 
piobubly  not  a  less  useful  officer,  and  if  be  threw  little  new  light 
upon  the  gieat  principles  of  natural  justice  or  commercial  law,  he 
i;iost  certainly  performed  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  important  and 
laborious  office  not  merely  with  ability,  but  with  patience,  diligeKfl^ 
and  strict  hite^rity.  He  rose  rapidly  in  public  opinion  and  the 
e^fiinalion  of  the  bar;  and  in  a  period  of  violent  party  rancour,  the 
purity  and  impartiality  of  his  judicial  character  was  untamisked 
ovoii  by  suspicion. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  which  the  present  political  situation  of  oar 
country  has  rendered  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  in 
opinion  delivered  by  the  chief  justice,  on  an  eastern  circuit,  the 
English  common  law  doctrine,  with  respect  to  allegiance  and  eipa- 
U'iation,  were  recognised  and  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  any  conit 
uf  the  United  States.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  this  doctrine,  ansmg 
out  of  a  very  artificial  state  of  society,  and  generally  defended 
cither  upon  common  law  principles,  or  upon  those  of  positive  na- 
tioiial  law,  is  placed  by  the  chief  justice  upon  the  very  same  ground 
of  an  imaginary  social  contract,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
wild  speculations  of  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  the  pretext  for 
many  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of  revolutionary  France.  So 
various  are  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  so  inconsisteot 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  by  equally  plausible  chaini 
of  reasoning  from  the  same  source. 

One  of  the  eulogiii^ts  of  Judge  Ellsworth  has  obser\'ed,  <*tfaat 
bis  charges  to  the  jury  were  rich  not  only  in  legal  principles,  bnt 
i:i  (Tiorul  sentiments,  delivered  in  a  manner  which  gave  them  a 
tenfold  energy  and  impression."  This  is,  perhaps,  literally  true; 
hut  it  is  expressed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  convey  false  and 
cxa;;geratcd  ideas  of  the  character  of  his  judicial  eloquence.  Al- 
though he  doubtless  very  often  applied  and  explained,  powerfully 
and  perspicuously,  those  sound  principles  of  sober  and  rigid  mo- 
rality which  governed  his  own  conduct,  yet  he  did  not,  like  Burke 
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or  HamiKon,  possess  that  opulent  and  rediinclnnt  mind,  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  subject  of  its  contemplatbn,  poars 
forth  without  eObrt  the  full  flooil  of  eloquence  and  reason»  in  large 
and  various  discourse,  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  rich  in^moral 
and  political  wisdom. 

This  observation  is  not  dictated  hy  any  desire  to  degrade  the 
character  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  but  is  meant  merely  to 
prevent  misconception,  and  to  point  out  more  definitely  the  pe- 
culiar  character  of  his  excellence.  The  danger  to  which  every 
biographer  is  most  exposed,  and  it  is  one  into  which  those  of  our 
own  country  have  very  frequently  fallen,  is  the  strong  propensity 
to  vague  and  indiscriminate  eulogy ;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  series 
of  faithful  portraits  of  our  heroes  and  sages,  the  reader  is  presented 
with  a  collection  of  Chinese  paintings,  highly  varnished  indeed, 
and  oftentimes  minutely  finished,  but  all  k>earing  precisely  the 
same  general  aspect,  and  uniformly  gaudy  and  glaring,  without  per- 
spective or  relief. 

For  nearly  four  years  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  continued  to  pre- 
side in  the  highest  court  of  law  in  the  United  States,  with  great 
dignity  and  reputation,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 799, 
when,  after  a  short  naval  war  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
some  overtures  for  a  peace  were  made  by  the  French  government 
to  President  Adams,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  mission 
of  three  envoys  plenipotentiary  to  adjust  the  existing  differences. 
To  this  important  trust  the  chief  justice  was  nominated  in  com- 
pany with  Governor  Davie  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Hon. 
lYilliam  Vans  Murray,  at  that  time  resident  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Hague.  After  some  hesitation,  and  with 
much  reluctance,  he  accepted  the  appointment.  He  had  already 
began  to  experience  some  of  the  infirmities  of  approaching  age, 
and  the  fatigues  and  sickness  of  an  unusually  long  and  tempes- 
tuoQs  winter's  voyage,  now  gave  an  additional  shock  to  his  con- 
stitution, and  fixed  upon  hhn  diseases  from  which  he  never  reco- 
vered. The  envoys  found  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  consul,  who,  as  be  had  not  entered  into  the  views  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  executive  directory,  with  regaril  to  this  country, 
nor  yet  formed  his  great  plan  of  commercial  warfare  against 
Great  Britain,  readily  entered  into  negotiations  which  terminated 
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in  tbe  ftdjiolinfint  of  diflTerences.  Tbe  negotiatioiiy  which  took 
place  at  Pariii  waa  managed  on  the  part  of  France  bj  Joaeph 
Bonaparte,  and  Fiurien  and  Rederre,  coanwUora  of  atate,  and  on 
that  at  die  Udted  Statea  principaDy  by  the  chief  jnatice.  Thia 
waa  to  him  a  perfectly  new  and  unaccuatomed  acene  (faction,  and 
although  hia  nana!  vigonr  of  mind  did  not  deaert  him,  be  appeared 
in  it  to  leaa  advantage  tlian  in  any  other  aitmOion  in  which  he  waa 
placed  m  the  courae  of  hia  hmg  and  active  life.  Bat  alightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  arta,  the  fiDrma,  and  the  amlHguoua  and  guarded 
hmguiCe  of  diplomacy,  he  fireqnendy  hud  hunaelf  open  to  hia 
adroit  adveraariea,  and  it  required  all  hn  firmneaa  and  ability  to 
recover  the  ground  thua  incautioualy  lost  He  waa  thou^t  by 
the  wily  diplomatiata  of  the  French  court,  to  have  waated  much 
time  and  telent  in  endeavouring  to  prove  to  them  the  ri^t  or 
wrong  of  every  poaition  which  waa  advanced  m  the  courae  of  the 
negotiation,  while  th^  regarded  the  whole  buaineaa  aa  a  mere 
matter  of  bargain  and  compromiae;  thia,  however,  ia  an  error 
of  judgment,  if  it  be  one,  which  I  tniat  our  country  will  never 
wiah  to  aee  corrected  m  any  of  her  public  agenta.  When  it  ia 
considered  that  m  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  the  buaineaa  in 
which  he  waa  eq^iiged,  and  the  novelty  of  hia  aituation.  Judge 
EUawortb  waa,  during  thia  period,  auffering  under  the  attacka  of 
aeveie  diaeaae,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  aome  minor  pointa 
the  treaty  which  he  formed  did  not  fiiUy  anawer  the  just  claima 
and  expectationa  of  the  Anmican  people.  It  waa,  however,  in 
all  probability,  the  beat  that  could  be  procured,  and,  aa  auch,  waa 
ratified  by  the  preaident  and  aenate. 

Being  now  advanced  in  years,  infirm  in  health,  almoat  unac- 
quamted  with  the  French  langui^,  with  little  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  severe  and  ripd  m  his  morals  and  habits  of  life,  it  wiQ 
readOy  be  imagined  that  in  gay  and  luxurious  Paris  he  found 
himself  much  out  of  his  proper  element  As  soon  as  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  commercial  arrangements  was  concluded,  he  passed 
over  to  England,  partly  for  the  gratification  of  a  liberal  curioaity, 
but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the 
Qiineral  waters  in  those  nephritic  complainta  with  which  he  was 
afflicted. 
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The  witen  afforded  him  little  permanent  relief;  bat  he  was 
gratified  bj  receiving  the  most  marked  attention  from  manj  of  the 
leadii^  public  men  of  Great  Britain.  Cmiositj  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can chief  justice  also  drew  about  him  manj  of  the  most  eminent 
kwyars  and  judges.  One  of  these,  an  old  lawyer,  high  m  ofBce, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the  unvarying  routine  of  the 
business  of  Westminster-Hall,  and  whose  mind,  rendered  by  long 
and  uninterrupted  habit  perfectly  technical,  presented  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  various  talents  and  diversified  pursuits  of  our  chief 
justice,  is  said,  immediately  upon  his  introduction,  to  have  accosted 
him  with  *^  Pray,  chief  justice,  in  what  cases  do  the  half  blood  in 
America  take  by  descent?" 

During  his  residence  in  England,  finding  that  his  constitution 
was  radically  unpaired,  and  too  feeble  to  t^in  support  the  fa- 
tigues of  extensive  circuits,  and  his  other  judicial  labours^  he 
transmitted  to  President  Adams  a  resqpnation  of  his  oflSicew  In 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  America,  and  retired  to  his 
fiunily  residence  at  Windsor.  He  had,  while  at  the  bar,  enjoyed 
a  very  lucrative  practice ;  the  profits  of  his  profession  had  always 
been  regularly  and  judiciously  invested,  and  the  fortune  thus  ac- 
quired had  been  augmented,  by  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  his 
mode  of  life,  to  a  degree  of  wealth  rarely  found  among  that  genera! 
mediocrity  of  fortune  which  prevails  throughout  Connecticut^ 
Thus  independent  in  his  circumstances,  and  satisfied  with  public 
honours,  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life. 
The  lingering  disease  and  untimely  death  of  a  iavourite  son,  a 
youth  of  much  promise,  which  look  place  about  this  time,  contri* 
buted,  together  with  the  infirm  and  precarious  state  of  his  own 
health,  to  depress  his  spirits  as  much  as  a  mind  naturally  so  firm 
and  vigorous  could  be  affected  by  external  circumstances.  Yet, 
when  the  freemen  of  Connecticut,  desirous  of  testifying  their  re* 
spect  for  his  character  and  services,  and  strengthening  their  state 
administration  by  the  weight  of  his  talents  and  reputation,  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  first  vacancy  which  occurred,  to  elect  him, 
in  1802,  a  member  of  the  council;  he  did  not  refuse  the  call 
of  public  duty,  and  continued  in  this  station  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  faithfully  attending  to  the  public  business,  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tacks of  disease,  and  the  pressure  of  domestic  aflSiction.     Be. 
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ing  thus  again  brought  upon  the  stage  of  active  life,  hia  natural 
ardour  and  eamestneas  in  whatsoever  he  engaged,  induced  him  to 
frequently  enter  into  the  detail  of  part/  politics  with  much  inte- 
rest, and,  perhaps,  with  more  warmth  than  became  his  age  and 
character.  His  leisure  was  chieflj  passed  in  agricultural  occu- 
pations. During  this  period  he  published,  in  one  of  the  Connec- 
ticut journals,  a  series  of  brief  essays  on  rural  affairs,  some  of  which 
contained  a  very  whimsical  mixture  of  agriculture  and  politics. 

His  seat  in  the  council  made  him,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the 
bwrd  of  fellows  of  Yale  College ;  and  he  entered  very  zealously 
into  all  the  concerns  and  interests  of  that  highly  respectable  and 
important  institution.  His  official  duties  were  the  more  laborious, 
because,  during  the  time  in  which  he  held  a  seat  in  the  council, 
that  body  exercised  the  double  powers  of  a  constituent  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  the  final  court  of  appeals  from  all  inferior 
state  jurisdictions.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  this  latt^ 
depaitment  of  his  duty. 

This  union  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  which  had  been 
introdoced  into  several  of  our  provincial  and  state  governments, 
in  imitation  of  the  British  house  of  lords,  has,  after  long  trial  under 
various  circumstances,  been  at  length  laid  aside  in  every  state  ex- 
rept  that  of  New-York. 

The  facility  with  which  in  this  country  political  errors  are  cor- 
rected, old  abuses  remedied,  and  all  our  civil  institutions  from  time 
to  time  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  though  but  little 
regarded  by  ourselves,  yet  if  contrasted  with  the  legislation  of 
other  conntries,  affords  us  a  fit  subject  of  the  highest  national  ex- 
ultation. Even  in  Oreat  Britain,  where  so  vast  an  amount  of 
highly  cultivated  talents  is  called  into  action,  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  every  great  public  question,  it  is  wonderful  how  firmly 
many  of  their  ancient  abuses  and  absurdities  are  rooted  in  the 
system  of  government,  and  how  slowly  the  most  enlightened 
speculations  make  their  way  from  the  closet  of  the  scholar  into 
the  parliament  and  the  cabinet.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  wise  and  salutary  reforms,  (such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
crimmal  code,)  which,  in  England,  after  having  for  years  exercised 
the  sagacity  of  their  philosophers  and  more  speculative  statesmen 
-—their  Benthams  and  Romillys,  are  at  length  slowly  making 
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their  way  info  favour,  while,  in  tbis  country,  they  have  been  long 
ago  adopted  without  any  parade  of  philosophical  disquisition,  and 
carried  at  once  into  effect  with  the  most  happy  results.  It  is  true, 
that  this  advantage  is  not  without  its  accompanying  ev3s,  and  the 
ease  with  which  reform  is  effected,  at  the  san)e  time  prepares  the 
public  mind  for  innovation  intended  merely  for  temporary  and  fac- 
tious purposes.  But  this  evil  has  not  hitherto  proved  o(  any  very 
serious  magnitude,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  trust  that  it  will 
gradually  be  removed  by  the  natural  progress  of  public  sentiment, 
and  the  formation  of  a  stronger  national  character.  When,  at 
length,  the  dictates  of  patriotism  and  principle  shall  derive  new 
power  from  popular  opinion  and  early  feelings  and  prejudices,  our 
public  men  of  all  parties  will  perceive  that  a  sincere  respect  and 
uniform  support  of  those  institutions,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
our  civil  liberties  have  grown  up  and  flourished,  and  an  undevia- 
ting  regard  to  certain  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  of 
public  policy,  are  essential  not  only  to  the  happiness  and  dignity 
of  the  nation,  but  to  their  own  permanent  interest  and  reputation, 
and  to  every  lofty  purpose  of  honourable  ambition. 

The  inconveniences  incident  to  the  formation  of  this  court  of 
errors,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  superior  court,  as  it  was  then 
established,  induced  the  legislature,  in  their  spring  session  in 
180r,  to  new  model  their  judiciary  system.  They  organized 
three  circuit  couils,  approximating  somewhat  more  nearly  than 
had  yet  been  done  in  Connecticut  to  the  English  nisi  prim 
•ystem,  which}  when  united,  form  a  court  of  appeals  of  the  last 
resort.  When  this  arrangement  was  completed,  desirouf;  of  gi- 
ving greater  dignify  to  their  new  system,  they  broke  through  the 
rule  by  which,  in  that  systematic  state,  all  promotions  ^re  made 
according  to  seniority  and  regular  gradation,  and  appoPinted  Mr. 
Ellsworth  chief  justice  of  the  state.  He  was  not  deterred 
by  any  considerations  of  false  pride,  arising  from  his  having  filled 
the  highest  judicial  station  in  the  union,  and  at  first  ronsented  to 
accept  this  appointment  to  an  office  of  a  more  limiti.'d  though  in- 
dependent jurisdiction  ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  session  in  which 
this  appointment  was  made,  feeling  strong  symptom/  of  a  more  vio- 
lent recurrence  of  his  disease,  he  became  convince  J.  of  his  inability 
tn)  discharre  its  duties,  and  declined  tl:e  office.     A  short  and  flat* 
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tifiiiSirinTal  of  health  ensued,  but  he  spin  reli^psed,  and  after  t 
•evere  BhiegB,  which  he  bore  with  pious  fortitude,  he  died  at  Us 
house  at  Windsor,  November  26th,  180r,  in  die  sixty«third  year 
of  his  age. 

He  married  earij  in  life  a  ^dy  of  respectable  EunQjr  and  coih 
nexions  in  Connecticut,  hy  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  flvee 
daughters.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life  his  baaSly 
residence  was  at  Windsor,  where  he  fived  in  a  phin  and  uoostMh 
tatious  style.  Hn  habits  of  life  were  regidar  and  frugal,  and  Ui 
manners  were  maAed  with  a  grave  and  digmfied  sfanfriicitjr,  aho- 
getber  m  unison  with  his  general  character.  His  economj  was 
regular  and  systematic,  but  though  very  attentive  to  all  pecunisiy 
concerns,  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  charged  with  grovelling  mvarioe 
or  sordid  parsimony.  Perfectly  free  from  the  influence  of  that 
weak  and  frivolous  vanity  which  looks  abroad  for  those  princ^iks 
of  action  and  that  approbation  which  should  be  sought  within,  Us 
rule  of  life  was  not  borrowed  from  the  opinion  of  flie  world,  nor 
formed  to  agree  with  the  laws  of  artificial  honour.  He  afqpears  to 
have  been  more  under  the  contrd  of  intellect  than  of  aentiniSBt; 
I  though  often  powerfully  excited  and  interested  by  whatever  en- 
g-aged  his  attention,  neither  interest  nor  passion  could  overdoud 
hi 'S  strong  and  clear  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  At  the  ume 
tia  ie,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  very  powerfully  felt  that  in8tincti?e 
sen  timent  of  moral  beauty  or  deformity  which,  b  warm  and  gene* 
rous  natures,  almost  always  outruns  the  slow  conclusiotts  of  etfaicil 
reaso  ning.  Through  the  whole  course  of  an  active  life,  and  m  long 
aeries  of  public  honours,  he  preserved  an  unspotted  reputation,  and 
enjoyo  d  b  an  emment  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
felfew  e  itizens. 

The  ^honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon 
h!m  by  i  u>me  of  the  most  respectable  American  colleges,  and  he 
received  .  at  different  times  most  of  those  literary  honours  whicb 
are  usually  conferred  upon  men  in  high  public  station.  But  they 
were  bestow  ed  without  solicitation,  and  received  frith  bdiflbrence. 
He  was  nevi  ?r  much  desirous  of  deckbg  himself  with  these  trap' 
pings  of  learn  ing,  or  of  swellbg  out  his  reputation  above  its  natural 
bulk  by  those  adventitious  honours  which  are  so  easily  acquired  ia 
this  country,  %  ^here  every  city  ia  filled  with  learned  societies  am- 
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y  furnished  wilh  Bounding  names  and  a  long  list  of  weO  titkd 
Bcera. 

He  M  said  in  the  latter  part  of  hu  life  to  have  enoplojed  some 
»rtion  of  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  controversial  theology,  and 
have  been  particularly  attached  to  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
liindly  learned,  but  on  some  points  heretical,  Dr.  Liardner. 
Like  most  men  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  public  speak- 
;  without  much  practice  in  the  art  of  writing,  but  who  have 
flBcient  literature  and  good  taste  to  perceive  the  faults  and  inac* 
iracies  of  their  own  eoinpositions,  he  composed  slowly  and  with 
lour.  From  this  circumstance  all  his  writings,  except  those  upon 
bjects  purely  professional,  even  his  private  letters,  were  in  a  re- 
irkable  degree  brief  and  pithy ;  and  in  his  later  judicial  opinions 
I  appears  to  have  cultivated  a  simple  conciseness  of  style,  alto- 
ther  at  variance  with  that  wordy  diffusion  which  has  now  he- 
me the  prevailing  fault  of  American  eloquence.  This  character 
his  style  is  rendered  more  remarkable  in  the  opinions  delivered 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  by  the  singidar  con- 
i8t  which  it  presents  to  the  elaborate  and  florid  dissertations 
one  of  his  associates. 

His  opinions  delivered  in  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut  are 
eserved  in  Kirby's  Reports,  and  those  in  the  supreme  court  of 
t  United  States  in  Dallas's. 

His  portrait  by  Trumbull,  which  has  been  several  times  en- 
ived,  is  a  spirited  and  pretty  accurate  likeness,  although  it  does 
\  fully  convey  an  idea  of  the  characteristic  plainness  of  his  ap- 
srance. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  though  not  among  the  most  learned  or  bril- 
it,  was,  without  controversy,  one  of  the  ablest  men  whom  New 
(gland  has  produced.  As  a  statesman  he  was  chiefly  remark- 
le  for  his  sound  good  sense  and  sagacity. 


-the  gift  of  heaven, 


And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

I  an  advocate  and  parliamentary  orator,  his  characteristic  fea- 
es  were  strength  and  originality  of  thought.  In  argument  and 
Mte  be  was  always  powerful  and  impressive,  frequently  ardent 
I  animated ;  yet  this  ardour  was  rather  the  earnest  vehemence 
Vol.  111.  A«7v  &tr\M.  5 1 
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of  strong  reasoDy  than  the  glow  of  ima^nalion,  or  the  warm  bant 
of  feeling.  With  few  of  the  external  graces  of  the  orator ;  with 
liltie  ornament  or  polish  of  language ;  not  very  copious ;  not  verj 
flowing ;  he  had,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  power  of  comnumd- 
ing  attention  and  enforcing  convictbn.  He  satis6ed  or  subdued 
the  reason,  with  little  endeavour  either  to  excite  the  feelings  or  lo 
gratify  the  fancy. 

He  did  not  bring  to  the  consideration  of  his  Bub|ect  that  ferth 
lity  of  mind,  and  opulence  of  knowledge,  which  enable  their  pos- 
sessor to  examine  his  subject  in  every  possible  point  of  viewy 
and  to  make  every  kind  of  information  in  some  degree  tributary 
to  the  investigation ;  but,  like  most  men  of  powerful  intellect,  biA 
little  general  cultivation,  he  seized  at  once  upon  the  strongest 
point  and  left  it  for  no  other.  He  did  not  enter  the  field  of  con- 
troversy in  the  glittering  panoply  of  science,  wielding  at  pleasure 
all  her  arms,  but  like  Hercules  with  his  club,  armed  with  a  sin^e 
weapon,  but  that  one,  powerful  and  massy. 

Upon  the  bench,  his  patience  and  diligent  attention,  united  to 
his  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  the  clearness  of  his  percep- 
tions, contributed  to  great  despatch  of  business,  and  soundness  of 
decisions.  His  opinions  at  bar,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  re- 
ports, are  concise  and  perspicuous.  Seizing  the  leading  points  in 
the  case,  and  throwing  aside  all  adventitious  circumstances,  he 
established  the  principle  clearly  and  definitely,  without  any 
ostentatious  parade  of  legal  research,  or  far-sought  mgenuity  of 
argument. 

Considered  either  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  scholar,  he  seems  to  have 
been  rather  practically  well  informed  than  profoundly  or  exten- 
sively learned  ;  and  although  by  no  means  deficient  in  any  part  of 
that  knowledge  which  lies  *'  in  the  beaten  track  of  regular  study," 
he  had  made  little  proficiency  in  the  rarer  elegancies  of  literature, 
or  the  more  curious  parts  of  learning.  Throughout  life  he  was 
rather  a  thinking  .than  a  reading  man — his  mind  was  always  ac- 
tively employed,  but  the  subjects  of  his  meditation  were  more 
generally  those  which  arose  from  the  occurrences  of  actual  life, 
than  such  as  were  furnished  by  the  speculations  of  the  learned. 
He  was  formed  by  nature  more  for  the  discharge  of  active  duties, 
than  for  contemplative  study,  or  abstract  science. 
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That  facilitj  and  quickness  of  associations,  bj  whicb,  from  m 
few  faint  and  distant  hints,  a  whole  chain  of  argument  is  at  once 
evolved  in  the  mind,  was  a  faculty  which  his  intellectual  character 
exhibited  in  very  high  perfection.  Nor  was  this  power  such  as  h 
often  formed  in  ordinary  minds  by  long  habits  of  business  or  study, 
and  altogether  confined  to  certain  classes  of  ideas ;  but  the  general 
versatility,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  was  displayed  in 
the  uniform  ability  which  he  evinced  in  numerous  and  very  dis- 
limilar  public  employments.  His  name  is  strongly  associated 
with  the  history  of  our  liberties,  and  of  our  most  valuable  institu- 
tions, and  has  already  become  venerable  as  it  has  long  been  dear 
t»  bis  country. 

V. 


.* 


T0  ike  Editor  rf  the  Analectic  Magazine* 

8IR9 
OiiD  natioDB,  like  old  belles,  are  naturallj  inclined  to  be 
jealous  of  young  ones,  and  seldom  miss  an  opportunity  of  making 
ill-  natured  reflections  on  their  youth,  their  manners,  or  their a^xom- 
plishments.      This  jealousy  appears  more  particularly  in  the 
nfiected  contempt  with  which  the  writers  of  old  Enghnd,  and 
especially  the  critics,  who  are  always  the  most  conceited  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors,  treat  every  thing  written  in  thu  new  world, 
except,  perhaps,  a  political  pamphlet,  or  speech,  that  happens  to 
accord  with  their  opinions.  Mot  content  with  attacking  our  books 
in  a  body,  they  have  descended  even  to  words,  and  what  is  still 
more  insulting,  words  of  our  own  invention,  and  therefore  de- 
servedly dear  to  us  all.     These  they  are  pleased  in  derisioo  to 
call  Americanisms,  as  if  an  Americanism  was  not  as  respectehie 
as    an   Anglicism,   a   Gallicism,  or   any  other  ism   whatever. 
Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  than  to  see,  when  one  of  these 
critics  encounters  a  '^  lengthy"   or  a  ^  progressing,"  bow  the 
wretch  begins  to  grin.     He  immediately  puts  it  in  italics,  or  posts 
a  tall  note  of  admiration  at  the  end,  to  allure  his  readers  to  come 
and  gaze  at  this  curious  transatlantic  monster.     After  thus,  as  it 
were,  pointing  their  finger  in  derision  at  us,  some  of  these  vain, 
silly  fellows  will  observe,  with  a  deal  of  liberality,  as  he  thinks, 
that  the  people  of  the  new  world,  for  all  this,  are  not  quite  ao  bar* 
barous  as  some  people  think,  but  in  reality  speak  nearly  as  good 
English  as  the  cockneys ;  have  almost  as  much  refinement  as  the 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham ;  and  are  quite  as  civilized  as  the 
Cornish  wreckers,  or  the  students  of  the  universities.     This  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  the  privilege  of  speech,  a  privilege  for 
which  our  ancestors  left  their  native  country,  and  afterwards  main- 
tained a  seven  years'  war,  b,  I  think,  an  ungenerous  return  for  the 
perfect  sobriety  of  countenance  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
listen  to  their  almost  irresistible  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Liecestershire  dialects.    Neither  is  it  at  all  anakgous  to  the  sera* 
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pulouB  delicac J  with  which  we  refraio  from  laughii^  at  their  ^  ard 
hegs/'  their  *'  had'nt  oughts,"  or  to  the  liberal  toleration  we  give 
to  a  vast  Dumber  of  Eogliah  books,  which  are  bought  up  io  thia 
countrj  for  no  other  reason,  I  believe,  than  that  they  were  written 
m  Old  £ogIandJ  The  truth  is,  we  have  a  mighty  predilection,  or 
rather  an  indiscriminate  admiratbn,  for  every  thing  of  foreign 
growth,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  ignorant  and  superstitious  ve- 
neration that  encourages  foreigners  to  treat  us  with  such  super- 
'  cilious  airs  of  superiority. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  patience  with  which  we  listen  to 
the  bad  English  of  Englishmen,  I  think  common  neis;hbouriy 
politeness  might  restrain  them  from  treating  our  ^  lengthys"  with 
such  disrespect,  and  permit  us  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
few  words  we  have  ventured  to  add  to  our  natural  inheritance.  Tet 
such  is  the  ingratitude  of  these  people,  that  I  have  actually  heard 
an  unfeeling  assassinator  of  the  king's  Elnglish  rail  at  the  ^  ideous 
habsurdity  of  the  Haroerican  abit  of  speaking." 
\     Setting,  however,  aside  the  courtesy  due  from  one  polite  nation 
to  another,  which  ought  to  restrain  them  from  carping  at  each  other's 
modes  of  eiipression,  I  maintain  that  we  have  a  right  to  make  what 
alterations  and  additions  we  please  in  the  language.     It  is  ours  by 
right  of  conquest,  for  when  we  wrested  these  states  from  England, 
we  subdued  the  language  with  them,  and  in  acquiring  a  right  to 
make  laws  for  the  land,  gained  also  the  power  of  making  laws  for 
the  language,  "j  If,  therefore,  we  should  think  proper  to  make  a 
new  grammar,  alter  the  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  invent  a 
dozen  more  letters — in  short,  to  make  a  French  revolution  among 
the  alphabet,  and,  like  true  republicans,  degrade  that  great  aristo- 
crat A.  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  set,  and  put  honest  Z.  in  its 
place,  I  don't  see  that  any  body  would  have  a  right  to  complain. 
To  be  sure,  when  we  subjugated  the  English  tongue,  we  allowed  it 
to  retain  its  original  name.     But  it  is  now,  in  the  eye  of  national 
law,  the  American  language,  and  though  we  may  choose  fo  retain 
the  greater  part  of  it,  as  we  did  of  their  system  of  jurisprudence, 
yet,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  genius  to 
make  a  better,  it  was  proper  that  we  should  make  certain  additions 
and  improvements.     Our  language,  as  well  as  almost  every  thing 
else  in  this  new  world,  wants  a  national  physiognomy ;  for  if  we 
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leaemble  anj  thing,  it  is  an  infant  before  it  grows  old  enough  iu 
look  like  any  body,  or  exhibit  even  a  family  likeness. 

To  adopt  a  language,  without  making  any  alteration,  is  a  proof  of 
extreme  poverty  of  intellect,  as  well  as  want  of  spirit.  Every  na- 
tion ought  to  have  a  dialect  at  least  somewhat  distinct  from  all 
others,  as  a  proof  of  its  independence ;  and  I  cannot  help  viewing 
this  conspiracy  of  the  foreign  critics,  to  make  us  swallow  our  very 
words,  as  much  more  dangerous,  as  well  as  degrading,  than 
Henry's  plot,  the  impressment  of  seamen,  or  the  orders  in  council. 
The  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  was  the  original  founda- 
tion of  the  present  war ;  what,  then,  shall  we  say  to  this  attempt 
to  blockade  the  mouths  of  the  good  people  of  America. 

But  between  ourselves,  Sir,  I  view  this  attack  upon  one  branch 
of  our  manufacturing  system  in  a  very  serious  light,  as  forming  a 
material  part  of  that  great  system,  devised  by  the  ESnglish  gavem* 
ment,  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  literary  dependence,  well  knowing 
that  to  furnish  a  nation  with  books  is  to  hold  it  in  complete  sub- 
jection.    I  mean  the  light  militia  of  duodecimos  and  pamphlets, 
which,  like  flying  artillery,  scour  the  country  far  and  wide,  carry- 
ing all  before  them.     It  is  these  which  do  most  of  the  good  or 
mischief  in  society,  and  enslave  or  emancipate  nations.     Your 
ponderous  folios  and  fat  quartos  never  yet  altered  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  or  occasioned  a  revolution.     It  is  your  thin  books 
that,  like  '*  lean  Cassius,"  excite  the  apprehension  of  the  tyrant. 
The  influence  of  this  species  of  literature  is  indeed  wonderful 
in  the  present  age  of  the  world.     Every  body  reads  something, 
if  it  is  only  a  newspaper  or  even  a  review,  and  I  much  question 
whether  it  is  now  possible  for  any  but  a  very  consummate  poli- 
tician to  keep  his  head  long  above  water,  unless  he  is  buoyed 
up  on  one  side  by  a  newspaper,  and  on  the  other  by  a  review. 
It  is  pretty  notorious  that  the  present  British  ministry  would 
have  been  driven  from  their  posts  by  the  spirited  attacks  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  Cobbett's  Register,  had  they  not  been 
most  manfully  backed  by  the  Quarterly,  and  Courier.    To  depose 
the  sovereign  of  any  reading  people  I  would  require  no  other 
army  than  the  four  and  twenty  letters  marshalled  under  able  com- 
manders. 

Conscious  of  their  importance,  the  writers  of  the  present  day, 
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lad  most  especially  the  crifics,  of  whom  there  are  reckoned  mC 
less  (ban  an  army  of  ten  thousand,  who— like  a  troop  of  Swiss,  are  [ 
to  be  let  out  for  hire— -take  great  state  upon  themselves,  and,  not 
content  with  deciding  what  is  English  in  England,  most  impudently 
attempt  to  lake  the  very  words  out  of  oivr  mouths  here  in  this 
free  country.  Why,  Sir,  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  our  mouths — and  better  too,  for  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  our  American  patriots  who  love  talking  better  than 
bread. 

That  the  intention  of  these  critics  is  to  establish  an  unwarrant- 
able British  literary  influence  in  this  country,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  our  language,  tyrannize  over  us  as  they  did  before  the 
revolution,  is,  I  think,  plain  enough.  What  is  it  constitutes  per- 
fect liberty  ? — The  liberty  of  speech.  To  interfere  with  that 
liberty  is  to  infringe  on  the  right  of  national  sovereignty,  which 
consists  as  much  in  coining  words  as  in  coining  money,  and, 
like  matrimonial  sovereignty,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  tongue.  Perhaps  some  people  who  possess  that  sort 
of  wisdom  which  is.  only  visible  to  themselves,  may  smile  at  the 
importance  which  I  have  given  to  mere  sounds.  But  those  of 
more  mature  reflection  know  that  language  is  the  strongest  tie  be- 
tween nations  as  well  as  men.  Nations  no  more  than  individuals 
can  make  love  to  each  other  in  different  tongues;  and  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  made  one  of  the  indications  of  Bonaparte's  ambi- 
tious designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  world,  that  he  took  unwea- 
ried pains  to  disseminate  the  French  tongue,  and  always,  before  he 
invaded  a  country,  sent  a  good  number  of  '*  language  masters," 
by  way  of  pioneers,  to  corrupt  the  people  and  clear  the  way  for  him. 
Thus,  too,  the  people  of  New  England,  by  only  fancying  they 
speak  better  English  than  their  neighbours,  have  acquired  a  singular 
predilection  for  England ;  and  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to 
France  is  to  be  traced,  according  to  the  most  keen-sighted  poli- 
ticians, to  his  having  learned  the  French  language. 

It  is,  therefore,  high  time,  I  think,  to  warn  my  countrymen  of 
their  danger,  and  call  upon  them  to  resist,  before  it  is  too  late,  this 
deep  laid  conspiracy  against  that  most  invaluable  immunity,  the 
liberty  of  speech,  without  which  we  shall,  in  a  little  time,  become 
like  dumb  beasts.    Between  ourselves,  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
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ciuiB  of  oar  ward  has  aBSured  m^  that  oM  of  the  grounds  of  Iki 
preaeot  war  was  the  insult  offered  by  the  Brithh  criticB^  ^  od  rot 
em,"  to  those  genuine  native  cifizens,  Messre.  Lengthy  and  Phh 
greasing.     They  are  both  parliamentaty  words ;  (as  they  nmy  k 
congress;)  they  were  born  and  brought  up  in  this  country,  have  nertf 
set  foot  out  of  it,  and  I  would  as  soon  submit  to  the  impreBBnieat 
of  seamen,  as  to  be  thus  bullied  out  of  words  of  our  own  honest  be- 
getting.    We  shall  never  be  truly  independent,  I  am  dliraid,  till  we 
make  our  own  books,  and  coin  our  own  words — two  things  as  n^ 
cessary  to  national  sovereignty,  as  making  laws  and  coining  money. 
The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  impending  danger  wonM 
be,  to  invent  an  entire  new  language.    There  are  a  great  many 
writers  in  this  country  who  could  materially  assist  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking,  and  several  famous  orators  who  might,  with* 
out  much  trouble,  help  us  to  some  words  that  would  matke  good 
their  citizenship  even  on  board  a  British  man  of  war.     In  order  to 
encourage  this  plan,  the  test  of  literary  merit  might  be  made  to 
consist  in  the  invention  of  a  new  word,  instead  of  the  conception 
of  a  new  idea.     If  proper  rewards  were  held  out  as  temptations, 
I  do  really  think  that  in  so  many  talkative  republics,  we  might,  at 
no  distant  period,  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  words  that  would 
establish  their  claim  to  originality  in  any  court  of  criticism,  to 
begin  business  on  a  small  scale. 

But  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  this  desn*able  plan  will  ever  be 
put  in  execution.  It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  a  whole  nation  to 
forget  its  native  tongue  and  learn  another.  We  are  not  so  old,  in- 
deed, as  Dr.  Johnson  was  when  he  talked  of  learning  Dutch,  but 
we  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  get  a  habit ;  and  habits 
are  like  our  night  go^n  and  slippers,  we  may  put  them  by  for  a 
little  time  to  walk  in  public,  or  pay  visits  of  ceremony,  but  when 
nobody  is  by,  we  are  sure  to  call  for  the  night  gown  and  slippers 
again. 

All  that  is  possible  to  be  done,  I  fear,  is  to  recommend  to  the 
fourth  of  July  orators,  members  of  congress,  and  eminent  literati, 
to  hold  fast  by  honest  "Lengthy,"  ami  stick  to  "Progressing,'* 
as  the  palladium  of  our  safety,  and  the  bulwark  of  our  mdepen- 
dence.  If  the  preachers  would  now  and  then  introduce  them  into 
their  sermons  it  would  recommend  them  most  effectually ;  but 
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thej  are  so  strangely  bigoted  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
classical  models,  and  so  apt  to  resist  all  innovations,  good  or  bad, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  this.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  progressing  towards  this  desirable  end ;  if  we  were  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  to  buy  no  books,  and  read  no  speeches,  but 
such  as  are  not  only  lengthy  in  themselves,  but  also  abound  in 
lengthies  and  progressings ;  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fashionable 
orators  in  congress  would  introduce  them  a  little  oftener  than  they 
do,  it  would  be  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  a  greater  degree 
of  public  estimation.  They  are  almost  the  only  words  exclusively 
our  own,  and  the  last  words  a  nation  ought  to  eat,  are  words  of  its 
own  lawful  manufacturing.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  have  a  <<  star- 
ling" taught  them,  who  shall  "hallow  lengthy"  in  the  ear  of  every 
transatlantic  critic  who  shall  dare  to  beard  this  most  orthodox  and 
parliamentary  word. 

I  have  been  more  lengthy  and  zealous  in  my  defence  of  this 
little  phrase,  than  perhaps  you  may  think  was  necessary  or  proper ; 
but  the  honest  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  it  is  routed  from  the 
language,  I  shall  be  no  more 

Tour  humble  servant, 

Lemuel  Lengthy. 
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METEORIC  STONES. 

Instances  of  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones  have  long  been  knovi 
ID  various  parts  of  the  earth.  At  all  times,  their  descent  has  beci 
attended  with  light  and  explosion,  and  if  discovered  soon  after  tknr 
descent,  thej  are  found  more  or  less  heated.  This  pheDomenoi^ 
the  meteoric  stone,  so  often  noticed,  has  not  yet  received  a  aoh- 
tion  at  all  satisfactory  to  me.  The  notion  that  they  are  masiei 
ejected  from  volcanoes  in  our  earth  or  moon,  seems  too  extrava- 
gant to  detain  the  attention  for  a  moment.  Such  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery as  would  be  required  to  project  these  stones  to  such  heights, 
could  not  be  discharged  Hknily^  and  yet  the  descent  of  me- 
teoric stones  has  never  been  attended  or  preceded  by  any  earth- 
quake, or  known  volcanic  eruption. 

The  other  supposition  that  these  meteoric  stones  a^e  fcHined 
suddenly  in  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  by  some  won- 
derful combination  of  their  before  floating  minute  parts,  is  in  some 
small  degree  countenanced  by  the  sudden  production  of  faaO  of  a 
large  size.  The  occurrence  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  have 
ceased  to  wonder  that  a  blast  of  excessive  cold  air,  commg  in- 
stantaneously in  contact  with  ambient  moisture,  should  bind  it 
together  in  masses  of  even  a  pound  weight,  although  such  a  hail- 
stone has,  perhaps,  never,  or  very  rarely,  been  known.  But  how 
much  more  out  of  the  reach  of  our  kindest  credulity  is  it,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  mass  of  iron  and  earth  of  more  than  a  hundred  weight, 
should  be  produced  in  mid-air>  In  1809,  I  think,  one  of  these 
meteoric  stones  fell  in  or  near  Greenfield,  in  Connecticut.  The 
writer  saw  the  largest  part  of  it  which  was  found.  It  bore  the 
general  appearance  of  iron  ore ;  its  exterior  was  covered  slightly 
with  rust ;  small  portions  of  pure  malleable  iron  were  intermixed 
with  the  mass.     It  was  found  soon  after  its  descent,  quite  warm : 
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the  usual  meteoric  accompaiiiiiientB»  brilliant  fight  and  loud  ex- 
plosions,  attended  its  fall.  If  such  large  and  aolid  masses  are 
generated  in  the  upper  regions  of  air>  by  some  great  shock 
which  might  possibly  produce  or  be  attended  with  light  and  ex- 
plosion,  it  should  seem  that  the  effect  being  produced,  the  light 
and  noise  would  cease,  and  the  newly  formed  stone  descend,  with 
the  usual  rapidity  of  other  falling  bodies,  quietly  to  earth.'  But 
not  so  with  our  meteoric  masses ;  they  are  in  their  descent,  when 
nearest  the  earth,  seen,  or  rather  guessed  at,  by  brilliant  flashes 
of  light,  and  by  loud  noise,  and  are  found  burst  in  pieces. 

The  difficulties  suggested  to  every  mind  which  reasons  from 
what  we  knonf^  in  the  preceding  theories  are  too  numerous  to  be 
pursued  now ;  volumes  might  be  written  of  the  reasons  qnare  noii, 
while  the  only  countenance  affiurded  is  by  a  little  hail,  a  wretched 
protection  to  the  formes  of  a  huge  irregular  stone ! 

I  beg  leave  to  reason  from  what  we  know,  and  when  compelled 
to  travel  out  of  that  direct,  plain  road,  let  me  find  one  most  par- 
rallel  with  it — analogy. 

According  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  all  smaller  bodies, 
having  freedom  to  move,  tend  or  gravitate  to  their  nearest  larger 
neighbours.  Upon  which  plan  every  member  of  the  planetary 
system  is  found  to  proceed.  Most  of  the  planets  of  our  system 
are  known  to  be  attended  with  satellites,  and  from  time  to  time 
new  ones  are  discovered.  No  doubt  millions  of  bodies,  large  and 
gmallf  perform  the  celestial  rounds,  to  us  utterly  unseen,  and  the 
old  whim,  that  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  made  to  shine  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  such  vermin  as  we  are, »  loi^  since  exploded. 
This  law  of  gravitation  is  not  confined  to  act  upon  bodies  of  any 
given  diameters,  either  1,000  or  1,000,000  of  miles.  It  may.  with 
equal  reasons,  act  upon  a  moon  of  one  foot  diameter  as  upon  one  of 
2,000  miles ;  then,  where  is  the  difficulty  attending  the  following 
proposition  ?  Tkia  earth  is  attended  not  only  by  the  mooit,  but 
by  numerous  satellites  of  very  inferior  and  various  dimensions 
from  one  foot  to  several  miles  in  diamder.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since,  a  meteor  was  seen  m  England,  and  I  believe  in  France, 
which  caused  a  path  of  light  of  great  extent,  and  was  attended  by 
loud  noises.  It  did  not,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  touch  the  earth ;  it 
was  computed,  at  the  nearest  dntance,  to  be  45  miles  from  the 
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earthy  and  to  be  of  about  3  miles  diameter !  Thii  I  suppose  i0 
have  been  a  satellite,  which,  by  some  irregularity  in  the  motions 
of  its  governing  bodies,  has  been  compelled,  in  that  part  of  its 
orbit,  to  approach  near  enough  to  earth  to  dip  into  the  higher 
parts  of  our  atmosphere,  and  by  that  inconceivable  velocity  which 
is  necessary  to  support  it  b  its  career,  it  causes  a  friction  of  air 
which  produces  light  and  fire.  Its  centrifugal  power  was  (fortu- 
nately) able  to  restore  it  to  its  orbicular  movements  again  in  safety. 
That  meteor  may  be  placed  at  a  mean  distance  of  (say)  1,000 
miles.  Would  it  be  visible  ?  Certainly  not.  Would  the  transit 
of  such  a  meteor  be  observable  over  the  sun  or  moon  ?  Probably 
it  might ;  but  its  motion  would  necessarily  make  that  transit  almost 
instantaneous.  So  that  if  ever  observed,  it  has  passed  for  the 
transit  of  some  insect  before  the  telescope. 

I  consider  the  theory  just  stated  to  be  consistent  with  what 
b  well  known  to  be  the  kws  governing  bodies  moving  freely  in 
space.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  idea  of  a  moon  of  the  diameter  of 
one  foot  any  more  than  of  2,000  miles,  revolving  around  this 
earth,  or  any  other  planet. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  necessary  a  property,  and  as  certainly  the 
destination  of  planets  to  fall,  as  of  plums  and  apples.  The  fall 
of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Newton  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  from  large  moons  to  fur- 
nish our  earth  at  least  with  a  great  many  small  ones. 

A  satellite  of  one  foot  diameter,  supposing  it  to  move  around 
this  earth  at  the  distance  of  500  miles,  must,  according  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  travel  in  its  orbit  with  a  velocity  beyond  con- 
ception great. 

Such  a  satellite,  when,  by  some  irregularity,  caused  by  an  un- 
usual influence  of  comets,  or  by  any  other  cause,  it  is  compelled 
to  approach  too  near  our  atmosphere,  first  touches  the  nearer  parts 
of  it,  and  will  be  somewhat  retarded,  and  thus  enable  the  centri- 
petal to  overcome  the  centrifugal  force,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  its  velocity  will  create  so  great  a  frictbn  as  to  produce 
heat  and  light ;  and  finally,  when  it  has  dipped  into  the  denser 
regions  of  air,  brilliant  flashes  of  light  and  loud  explosions,  and 
will  be  burst  in  pieces. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  supposing  irrationally,  to  suppose  that  the  pe- 
I 
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riod  of  the  revolutionB  of  all  bodies  will  terminate  thus.  The 
smaller  bodies  will  first  fall  to  their  primaries,  these  to  their 
primaries,  and  the  great  whole  be  aggregated,  for  the  purposes 
of  another  almighty  distribution  by  him 

<<  Who  moulded  in  his  palm  these  spacious  orbs, 

^'  And  bowl'd  them  flaming  through  the  dark  profound." 

M. 


lUSTORY 

OF  JAMES  MITCHELL, 
A  BOY  BORN  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

[By  James  Wardrop,  F.  R.  8.  EdinliiirgliO 

The  following  history  of  a  boj,  bora  blind  and  deaf,  aSordf 

a  most  interesting,  though  lamentable,  example  of  a  defect  in  the 

organization  of  the  human  frame,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not 

^  yet  been  described ;  and  lays  open  a  field  of  curious  and  ralu- 

"  able  philosophical  investigation,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  much 

explored* 

The  boy,  when  brought  to  London,  and  put  under  my  care, 
had  passed  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  father,  a  respectable  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  by  his  sister ;  from  whom,  and  from  the  observations  I 
was  enabled  to  make,  the  subsequent  history  has  been  collected. 
He  had  the  usual  appearances  of  strength  and  good  health,  and 
his  countenance  was  extremely  pleasing,  and  indicated  a  consider- 
able deal  of  intelligence. 

On  examining  the  state  of  his  eyes,  the  pupil  of  each  was  ob- 
served to  be  obscured  by  a  cataract. 

In  the  right  eye  the  cataract  was  of  a  white  colour  and  pearly 
lustre,  and  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  pupil,  however,  readily  dilated  or  contracted,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  light  to  which  it  was  exposed*  The  cata- 
ract in  the  left  eye  was  not  equally  opaque ;  af)out  one  third  of  it 
being  dim  and  clouded,  arising,  as  it  appeared,  from  very  thin 
dusky  webs  crossing  it  in  various  directions,  the  rest  being  of  an 
opaque  white  colour.  The  pupil  of  this  eye  did  not,  however, 
seem  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  varieties  in  the  intensity 
of  light,  as  that  of  the  other  eye,  nor  did  he  employ  this  eye  so 
often  as  the  other  to  gratify  his  fondness  for  light. 

I  could  discover  no  defect  in  the  organization  of  his  ears*. 
Soon  after  his  birth,  his  parents  observed  the  cataracts  in  both 
eyes,  and  they  also  discovered,  at  a  very  early  age,  that  he  was 
deaf,  as  no  sounds  appeared  to  excite  his  attention,  and  no  noise  ^ 
seemed  to  awake  him  during  sleep. 

About  the  time  of  life  when  he  was  attempting  to  walk,  he  began 
to  be  attracted  by  bright  and  dazzling  colours,  and  to  derive  plea- 
sive  from  striking  his  teeth  with  sonorous  bodies.     He  also  ap- 
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peared  anxious  to  smell  and  feel  those  substances  which  had  be- 
come known  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his  other  senses* 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  various  circumstances  concurred  to 
prove,  that  neither  the  retina  nor  the  auditory  nerve  were  entirely 
insensible  to  the  impressions  of  light  and  sound ;  and  that  though 
be  derived  little  information  from  these  organs,  he  received  from 
them  a  considerable  degree  of  gratification. 

He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects  such 
bodies  as  he  had  found  to  increase  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  it 
was  one  of  his  chief  amusements  to  concentrate  the  sun's  rays,  by 
means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transparent  pebbles,  or  similar  substance, 
which  he  held  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  and  turned  about 
in  various  directions*  There  were  other  modes  by  which  he  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  light.  He  would  go 
to  any  out-house  or  room  within  his  reach,  shut  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  remain  there  for  a  considerable  time,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  some  small  hole  or  chink  which  admitted  the  sun*s  rays, 
eagerly  catching  them.  He  would  also,  during  the  winter  nights, 
frequently  retire  to  a  corner  of  a  dark  room,  and  kindle  a  light  for 
his  amusement.  Such,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  degree  of  plea- 
sure which  he  received  firom  feasting  his  eyes  with  light,  that  he 
would  often  occupy  himself  in  this  manner  for  several  hours  with- 
out interruption.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  the 
other  senses,  his  countenance  and  gestures  displayed  a  moat  in- 
teresting avidity  and  curiosity. 

It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  degree  of  sight  which  he  enjoyed ;  but  from  the  preternatural 
acuteness  which  his  senses  of  touch  and  smell  had  acquired,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  habitually  employed  to  collect  that 
information  for  which  the  sight  is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  may  be 
with  confidence  presumed,  that  he  derived  little,  it  any,  assistance 
from  his  eyes,  as  organs  of  vision.  Besides,  the  appearances  of 
the  disease  in  the  eyes  were  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  they  enabled  him  merely  to  distinguish  some  colours 
and  differences  in  thPintensity  of  light. 

The  organs  of  hearing  seemed  equally  unfit  for  receiving  the 
impressions  of  ordinary  sounds,  as  his  eyes  were  those  of  objects 
of  sight. 

Many  circumstances,  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  muni.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  he  often  amused  himself  by  striking  hard  sub- 
btanccs  against  his  teeth,  from  which  he  appeared  to  derive  aa 
much  gratification  as  he  did  from  receiving  the  impression  of  li^t 
on  his  eyes.  In  bis  childhood,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cb^ 
cumstances  relating  to  him  was  this  eager  desire  to  strike  wf 
hard  substance  against  his  teeth.     He  was  particularly  gratified 
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«b«n  ft  wu  a  kej,  or  anv  iQsfnnnent  which  prodQr««!  i  f^sjrc 
^Mtiil ;  and  be  •truck  it  aiway«  upon  hi*  front  t^K^h.     W2»-«  i 
riftZ  of  keyn  vu  ziven  fo  him,  bt  seized  the^n  whh  zmt  aTJdL^tT-. 
and  fried  ea/;h  ^{wrafely  bj  s(h*pendinz  it  kxHdj  befve«a  rwo'x 
^H  fjo^ens,  ao  ftfl  to  a!!ov  it  to  %-il>Fate  fneeir ;  aad  aner  tierfiL*: 
thtra  zmfMZ'J  hk  teeth,  in  this  maimer,  he  zeoenilj  aelec^e^  -id 
frorfj  rhe  others  'he  Mund  of  which  seemed  to  pleaie  kia  soer. 
Tfjff,  imJeerl,  wa^  one  of  hi?  merit  favomite  amii-eveists.  asJ  :: 
wajf  miTyrWifiZ  how  kinz  it  would  arrest  \us  atfesfkA,  aad  with 
what  e^i^erne^s  he  would,  on  all  occa«*ioiH,  renew  if.     A  r« 
nmn  o\i^.':r\\r:z  thit  r ire urjjs lance,  brouzht  to  hi's  a  evicjJ 
UiK  ^a  French  trinket  containinz  a  small  niusira]  imtroaefll.  which 
E^iyed  airn  l>y  mean^  of  avprlng^  and  placed  if  befveeak^ieeth. 
Tni«>  •e^^ried  n^^t  only  to  excite  his  wonder,  bol  toiSord  kin  ex- 
quisite deli'^ht ;  and  h'm  father  and  ^i^ter,  who  w««  pmcai,  re- 
marked, that  they  had  THi\tr  seen  him  so  muc-b  isTer«£»d  oe  any 
forif<er  rx:C3!*ion.     Whilst   the   instnimenT  coDlJniisiC  »>  pl^Vf  he 
kept  it  closely  l>etween  his  teeth,  and  eren  wkisc  rut  mie*  were 
ended,  he  continued  fo  hold  the  box  fo  his  mDiith.  Uf£  ^^  examine 
it  minutr:ly  with  hi»  ftn^serB,  his  lip«,  and  tfaf  piiin'  n.   U»  %oague, 
exproHfling,  by  hii>  geaturen  and  by  bis  cnumenannFi.  <iaU!«i]ie  cu- 
riosity. 

Besides  (he  musical  snuflr-lK>x,  T  procurer!  in*  iiin  :i  common 
inwiical  key.  When  it  wan  first  applied  to  bK^  fiu<fK  lie  exhibited 
expreMsionM  of  fear  mixed  u  ith  surprise.  Howfi^ir.  ae  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  was  attended  with  no  harm,  j^  ilitf  ^  not  only  al- 
lowed it  to  be  renewed,  but  he  soon  acquired  the  hibit  of  striking 
it  on  his  own  hand,  ho  as  to  make  it  sound,  and  then  touching  his 
teeth  with  it.  One  day  his  father  observed  him  place  it  upon  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  He  has  also,  on  some  occasions,  been  observed  to  take 
notice  of,  and  to  appear  uneasy  with,  very  loud  sounds.  Though, 
therefore,  the  teeth,  besides  being  organs  of  mastication,  and  also 
serving  as  organs  of  touch  in  examining  the  food  in  the  mouth,  so 
that  the  hard  and  indigeBtible  part  may  be  rejected,  in  this  boy 
(hey  seemed  to  be  the  best  channel  of  cooitounicating  sound  to 
the  auditory  ner^e. 

If  is  organs  of  touch,  of  smell,  and  of  taste,  had  all  acquired  a  pre- 
tcrnutiirui  degree  of  acuteness,  and  appeared  to  have  supplied,  in 
:in  asloniHiiing  manner,  the  deficiencies  in  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
lioai  in;^.  By  those  of  touch,  and  smell  in  particular,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  examining  every  thing  within  his  reach.  Large  objects, 
such  as  the  furniture  of  a  room,  he  felt  over  with  his  fmgers,  whilst 
thobC  whii'li  wore  more  minute,  and  which  excited  more  of  his 
interest,  lur  applied  to  his  teeth,  or  touched  with  the  point  of  his 
fon;;uc.  In  exercising  the  sense  of  touch,  it  was  interesting  to  no- 
tice the  delicate  uitd  precise  manner  by  which  he  applied  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  his  fingers^  and  with  what  ease  and  flexibility  he  would 
insinuate  the  point  of  his  tongue  into  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
body  under  his  examination. 

But  there  were  many  substances  which  he  not  only  touched, 
but  siiielled  during  his  examination. 

To  the  sense  of  smell  he  seemed  chiefly  indebted  for  his  know- 
ledge of  different  persons.  He  appeared  to  know  his  relations 
and  intimate  friends  by  smelling  them  very  slightly,  and  he  at 
once  detected  strangers.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  at 
what  distance  he  could  distinguish  people  by  this  sense;  but,  from 
what  1  was  able  to  observe,  he  appeared  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  a  con- 
siderable  distance  from  the  object.  This  was  particularly  striking 
when  a  person  entered  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this 
before  he  could  derive  information  from  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  smell.* 

in  selecting  his  food  he  was  always  guided  by  his  sense  of 
smell ;  for  he  never  took  any  thing  into  his  mouth  without  pre- 
viously smelling  it  attentively. 

His  taste  was  extremely  delicate,  and  he  showed  a  great  predi- 
lection for  some  kinds  of  food,  whilst  there  were  others  of  which 
he  never  partook.  He  had  on  no  occasion  tasted  butter,  cheese, 
or  any  of  the  pulpy  fruits  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  milk,  plain-dressed 
animal  food,  apples,  peas,  and  other  simple  nutriment  He  never 
took  food  from  any  one  but  his  parents  or  sister. 

Hut  the  imperfections  which  have  been  noticed  in  his  organs  of 
sight  and  of  hearing,  were  by  no  means  accompanied  with  such 
defects  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  might  be  suspected.  He 
seemed  to  possess  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  when  we  reflect  that  his  channels  of  communication 
with  the  external  world  must  have  afforded  very  slow  means  of 
ac(|uiring  inforinatbn,  it  is  rather  surprising  how  much  knowledge 
he  had  obtained. 

Impressions  transmitted  to  the  human  soul  through  the  medium 
of  one  sense  might  call  into  being  some  of  the  most  important 
operations  of  intellect.  Facts  have  been  given  to  prove  that  this 
boy  possessed  both  recollection  and  judgment.     We  are  ignorant 

*  Perhaps  he  mi8;fat  have  heen  informed  of  the  approaeh  of  a  penoD  by  the  jibra- 
tion  of  the  floor  of  Uie  room  being  eommunicated  to  hia  organs  of  toueh. 

**  Quand  les  enfansLueo  (M.  Uetmortiera  obserrea)  ne  rejgardent  pat  leur  m^re 
elle  a  beau  les  appeUer ;  ils  ne  Pcntendciit  point ;  mais  si  elle  frotCe  le  iited  sur  le  ear- 
rt>au,  ils  sentent  ce  mouTement,  et  se  toument  ausatdt  vers  elle.  Le  bruit  de  cannon, 
des  tambours,  des  voitares»  des  cheraux,  ie  mowemefit  meme  d*un  homme  qui  marche 
dcrri^re  eax,  se  fait  quelquefois  sentir  a»x  poignets,  mais  le  plus  souvent  ^  I'tsto- 
mach,  ou  plutdt  au  centre  nenreux  du  diaphraame.    Cest  une  chose  marveiUeuae 

3uc  bi  sensibilite  de  cette  partie  dans  les  Sourds-Muets,  celle  dc  pietls,  et  en  e^o^ral 
e  tout  le  corps,  aux  impi*esaons  du  bruit  et  du  mouTeraent.  Eilc  les  averut  dans 
bion  des  cirooostanoea  oCk  des  oreilles  delicates  ne  discnt  rien."  See  M^moire  wa 
Ics  Sourdes-Muets  de  Naissanee,  par  le  Boufyer  Desmortiers.    I'aris^  A».  VIS  I. 
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of  the  qualitiea  of  bodies  which  influeoced  his  deteraunatioiia  aad 
his  afiecUoDS.  On  all  occasions,  however,  it  was  clear,  thai 
he  made  his  experiments  on  the  objects  which  he  examined  with 
all  the  accuracy  and  caution  that  his  circumscribed  means  of  fgjdit 
ing  intelligence  could  admit.  The  senses  he  enjoyed  being  thys 
disciplined,  acquired  a  preternatural  degree  oif  acutenews  and 
must  have  furnished  him  with  information  respecting  the  qualities 
of  many  bodies,  which  we  either  overlook^  or  are  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  through  other  channels. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  boy's  mind  was  his 
avidity  and  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  diffbreqt  ob- 
jects around  him.  When  a  person  came  into  the  room  where  he 
was,  the  moment  he  knew  of  hb  presence,  he  fearlessly  went  up 
to  him,  and  touched  him  all  over,  and  smelled  him  with  eagerness. 
He  showed  the  same  inquisitiveness  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  was  daily  in 
the  habit  of  exploring  the  objects  around  his  father's  abode.  He 
had  become  familiar  with  all  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  house 
and  furniture,  the  out-houses,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  fields, 
and  the  various  farming  utensils. 

He  showed  great  partiality  to  some  animals,  particularly  to 
horses,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  more  delight  than  to  be 
put  on  one  of  their  backs.  When  his  father  went  out  to  ride,  he 
was  always  the  first  to  watch  his  return ;  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  he  became  warned  pf  this,  from  remarking  a  variety  of  little 
incidents.  His  father  putting  on  his  boois,  and  such  like  occur- 
rences, were  all  accurately  observed  by  the  boy,  and  led  him  to 
conclude  how  his  father  was  to  be  employed.  In  the  remote 
situation  where  he  resided,  male  visiters  were  most  frequent, 
and,  therefore,  the  first  thing  he  generally  did,  was  to  examine 
whether  or  not  the  stranger  wore  boots ;  if  he  did,  he  immediately 
quitted  him,  went  to  the  lobby,  found  out,  and  accurately  ex« 
amined,  his  whip,  then  proceeded  to  the  stable  and  handled  his 
horse  with  great  care,  and  the  utmost  attention.  It  occasionally 
happened,  that  visiters  arrived  in  a  carriage.  He  never  failed 
to  go  to  the  place  where  the  carriage  stood,  examined  the  whole 
of  it  with  much  anxiety,  and  amused  himself  with  the  elasticity 
of  the  springs. 

The  locks  of  doors  attracted  much  of  his  notice,  and  he  seemed 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  turning  the  keys. 

He  was  very  docile  and  obedient  to  his  father  and  .to  his  sister, 
who  accompanied  him  to  London,  and  reposed  in  them  every  con* 
fidence  for  his  safety,  and  for  the  means  of  his  subsistence. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  he  never  took  food  from  any 
one  but  the  branches  of  his  own  family.  I  several  times  offered 
him  an  apple,  of  which  I  knew  he  was  extremely  fond,  but  he  al- 
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ways  refused  it  with  signs  of  mistrast,  though  the  same  apple,  at 
terwards  given  him  by  his  sister,  was  accepted  of  greeditj. 

if  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  manner  m  which  his  mind  was 
guided  in  (he  judgment  ,he  formed  of  strangers,  as  there  were 
some  people  whom  he  never  permitted  to  approach  him,  whilst 
others  at  once  excited  his  interest  and  attention. 

The  opinions  which  he  formed  of  individuals,  and  the  means  he 
employed  to  study  their  character,  were  extremely  interesting. 
In  doing  (his,  he  appeared  to  be  chiefly  influenced  by  the  impres-- 
sions  communicated  to  him  by  his  sense  of  smell.  When  a  stran- 
ger approached  him,  he  eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of  his 
body,  commonly  taking  hold  of  the  arm,  which  he  held  near  his 
nose,  and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations,  through  the  nos- 
trils, he  appeared  to  form  a  decided  opinion  regarding  him.  If 
this  was  favourable,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  become  more  inti- 
mate, examined  more  minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed  by  his 
countenance  more  or  less  satisfaction :  but  if  it  happened  (o  be  un- 
favourable, he  suddenly  went  off  to  a  distance,  with  expressions 
of  carelesness  or  of  disgust. 

When  he  was  first  brought  to  my  house  to  have  his  eyes  exa- 
mined, he  both  touched  and  smelled  several  parts  of  my  body, 
and  the  following  day,  whenever  he  found  me  near  him,  he  grasped 
my  arm,  then  smelled  it,  and  immediately  recognised  me ;  which 
he  signified  to  his  father  by  touching  his  eyelids  with  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  imitating  the  examination  of  his  eyes,  which  I 
had  formerly  made.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  his  behaviour 
during  this  examination.  He  held  his  head,  and  allowed  his  eyes 
to  be  touched,  with  an  apparent  interest  and  anxiety,  as  if  he  bad 
been  aware  of  the  object  of  my  occupation.  On  expressing  to 
his  father  my  surprise  at  the  apparent  consciousness  of  the  boy  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  said  that  he  had  frequently,  during  the 
voyage  from  Scotland,  signified  bis  expectation  and  his  desire  that 
some  operation  should  be  performed  on  his  eyes.  About  two 
years  before  this  period,  he  had  been  brought  up  to  London  by 
sea,  with  the  hope  of  getting  an  attempt  made  to  improve  his  sight 
and  his  hearing.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  of  both  ears 
was  punctured  by  Mr.  Astlcy  Cooper,  with  no  benefit ;  and  seve- 
ral medical  gentlemen  examined  his  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to 
perform  some  operations  on  them.  In  this,  however,  they  com- 
pletely failed,  from  the  powerful  resistance  which  he  made  to  all 
their  efforts  to  secure  him,  and  hold  the  eye  quiet.  The  lively 
remembrance  which  he  seemed  to  have  of  these  events,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  circumstances  attending  his  coming  here 
at  this  time,  made  him  very  naturally  conceive  that  his  parents 
had  a^ain  brought  him  from  home  with  the  same  view  as  formerly. 
Duriug  the  first  examination,  and  on  several  future  ones,  when  I 
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purposely  bandied  the  eje  roughly,  I  was  suqprised  to  Bnd  him 
submit  to  every  thing  that  was  done,  with  fortitude  and  complete 
reRignalion;  as  if  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  an  organ  imper* 
fcctly  developed,  and  an  imperfection  to  be  remedied  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Many  little  incidents  in  his  life  have  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
reasoning  and  observation.  On  one  occasion,  a  pair  of  shoes 
were  given  to  hiru,  which  he  found  too  small,  and  his  mother  put 
them  aside  into  a  closet.  Some  time  afterwards,  young  Mitchell 
found  means  to  get  the  key  of  the  closet,  opened  the  door,  and 
taking  out  the  shoes,  put  them  on  a  young  man,  his  attendant, 
whom  they  fitted  exactly. 

On  another  occasion,  finding  his  sister's  shoes  very  wet,  he 
appeared  uneasy  until  she  changed  them. 

From  his  father  having  had  farm  servants,  he  attempted  to 
imitate  them  in  some  of  their  employments,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  assisting  them  in  cleaning  the  stable. 

At  one  time,  when  his  brothers  were  employed  making  basket- 
work,  he  attempted  to  imitate  them ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
patience  to  overcome  the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount. 

In  many  of  his  actions,  he  displayed  a  retentive  memory,  and 
in  no  one  was  this  more  remarkable  than  on  his  second  voyage  to 
London.  Indeed,  as  the  objects  of  his  attention  must  have  t>een 
very  limited,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  few  should  be 
well  remembered. 

He  seemed  to  select  and  show  a  preference  to  particular /brm^, 
smells,  and  other  qualities  of  bodies.  He  has  often  been  ob- 
served to  break  substances  with  his  teeth,  or  by  other  means,  so 
as  to  give  them  a  form  which  seemed  to  please  him.  He  also  pre- 
ferred to  touch  those  substances  which  were  smooth,  and  which 
had  a  rounded  form;  and  he  has  been  known  to  employ  many 
hours  in  selecting  from  the  channel  of  a  river,  which  was  near  his 
father's  house,  small  stones  of  a  rounded  shape,  nearly  of  the 
same  weight,  and  having  smooth  surfaces.  These,  too,  he  would 
arrange  in  a  circular  form  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  place  him- 
self in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  He  also  seemed  to  be  much 
pleased  with  some  smells,  and  equally  disgusted  with  others,  and 
tills  latter  he  expressed  by  squeezing  his  nostrils,  and  turning  his 
head  from  whence  the  smell  came.  He  showed  an  equal  nicety 
in  the  selection  of  his  food. 

He  sometimes  showed  a  good  deal  of  drollery  and  ctiiiniii^, 
particularly  in  his  amusements  with  his  constant  companion  and 
friend,  his  sister.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  locking  people  up 
in  a  room  or  closet,  and  would  sometimes  conceal  things  about  his 
person,  or  otherwise,  which  he  knew  not  to  be  his  own  property; 
and  when  he  was  detected  doing  so,  he  would  laugh  heartily. 
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That  he  was  endowed  with  affection  and  kindness  to  his  own 
aiiiily  cannot  he  doubted.  The  meeting  with  his  mother,  after 
lis  return  from  London,  ((o  be  afterwards  noticed,)  showed  this 
ery  strongly.  On  one  occasion,  finding  his  mother  unwell,  he  was 
ibserved  to  weep  ;  and  on  another,  when  his  attendant  happened 
r>  have  a  sore  foot,  he  went  up  to  a  garret  room  to  find  a  particular 
tool  for  his  foot  to  rest  upon,  which  he  himself  had  made  use  of 
>n  a  similar  occasion  long  before.  He  seemed  fond,  too,  of  young 
ihiidren,  and  was  often  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  up  in  his  arms. 

His  disposition  and  temper  were  generally  placid,  and  when 
:ind  means  were  employed  he  was  obedient  and  docile.  But  if  he 
ras  teased  or  interrupted  in  any  of  his  amusements  he  became 
rascible,  and  sometimes  got  into  violent  paroxysms  of  rage.  At 
lo  other  time  did  he  ever  make  use  of  his  voice,  with  which  he 
iroduced  most  harsh  and  loud  screams* 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  parts  of  his  history,  that  he 
eemed  to  have  a  love  of  finery.  He  early  showed  a  great  par- 
iality  to  new  clothes,  and  when  the  tailor  used  to  come  to  make 
lothes  at  liis  father's  house,  (a  practice  common  in  that  part 
»f  the  country,)  it  seemed  to  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  sit  down 
Kiside  him  whilst  he  was  at  work,  and  he  never  left  him  until  his 
»wn  suit  was  finished.  He  expressed  much  disappointment  and 
mger,  when  any  of  his  brothers  got  new  clothes,  and  none  were 
;iven  to  him.  Immediately  before  he  came  to  London,  each  of 
lis  brothers  got  a  new  hat,  his  father  considering  his  old  one  good 
:nough  for  the  sea  voyage*  Such,  however,  was  his  disappoint* 
iieiit  and  rage,  that  he  secretly  went  to  one  of  the  out-houses 
ind  tore  the  old  hat  to  pieces.  Indeed,  his  fondness  for  new 
clothes  afforded  a  means  of  rewarding  him  when  he  merited  ap- 
)robation,  and  his  parents  knew  no  mode  more  severe  of  punish- 
ng  him  than  by  obliging  him  to  wear  old  ones* 

With  respect  to  the  means  which  were  employed  to  communi- 
cate to  him  information,  and  which  he  employed  to  communicate 
lis  desires  and  feelings  to  others,  these  were  very  ingenk>us  and 
limple.  His  sister,  under  whose  management  he  chiefly  was, 
lad  contrived  signs  addressmg  his  organs  of  touch,  by  which  she 
:ould  control  him,  and  regulate  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand, 
he,  by  his  gestures,  could  express  his  wishes  and  desures.  His 
lister  employed  various  modes  of  holding  his  arm,  and  patting  him 
>n  the  head  and  shoulders,  to  express  consent  and  different  de- 
crees of  approbation.  She  signified  time  by  shutting  his  eye« 
ids  and  putting  down  his  head ;  which  done  once,  meant  one 
nc^ht.  He  expressed  his  wish  to  go  to  bed  by  reclining  his  head; 
listinguished  me  by  touching  his  eyes ;  and  many  workmen  by 
mitating  their  different  employ  mentjs.  When  he  wished  for  food 
le  pointed  to  his  mouth,  or  to  the  place  where  provisions  were 
isually  kept* 
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Operation. 

Iff  the  hope  of  restonng  this  boy's  sight,  my  attention  was 
solely  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cataract  of  the  right  eye. 
Having  thought  it  preferable  to  extract  the  lens  of  that  eye»  and  con- 
ceiving this  might  be  accomplished  by  having  him  properly  secured, 
I  placed  him  on  a  table  in  a  room  lighted  from  the  roof:  and  having 
secured  him  with  skilful  assistants,  1  attempted  to  introduce  the  coi^ 
nea  knife ;  but  the  resistance  which  he  made  was  such  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  to  nse  that  instrument  lie  seemed  to  know  that 
something  was  to  be  done  to  his  eye,  and  he  at  first  readily  yielded 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  and  held  on  the  table.  The  un- 
easiness, however,  which  the  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the  eye- 
ball steady  and  the  eyelids  open,  seemed  to  overcome  his  resolih 
tion,  and  his  exertions  became  so  violent  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  secure  even  his  head. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  the  day  following,  having  previ- 
ously taken  more  precautions  in  order  to  secure  him ;  but  so  violent 
were  his  exertions  and  cries,  and  so  irascible  did  he  become,  that 
all  present  were  glad  to  relinquish  their  posts,  and  I  was  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  nothing  but  a  powerful  piece  of  machi- 
nery calculated  to  grasp  every  joint  of  his  body  would  lie  at  all 
sufficient  to  enable  any  operation  to  t>e  performed.  Some  days 
having  elapsed  without  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pt  the  opera- 
tion performed,  I  at  last  thought  of  a  machine  which  completely 
answered  the  wished-(br  purpose,  and  which  I  may  descritie,  as  on 
a  future  occasion,  under  similar  circumstances,  it  may  be  found 
useful.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  box,  long  enough  to  contain  all 
his  body  except  the  head.  The  sides  were  fixed  on  hinges,  so 
that  they  might  be  folded  in  upon  the  body ;  it  had  no  top  part, 
and  the  bottom  was  made  long  enough  to  reach  sufficiently  tar  be- 
yond the  sides  at  one  extremity,  so  that  a  perpendicular  plane  of 
wood  was  fixed  on  it,  in  which  there  was  a  niche  of  such  a  siie  as 
accurately  to  contain  the  head.  The  machine  being  phced  erects 
and  lined  with  a  blanket  to  prevent  any  risk  of  his  being  injured, 
he  was  easily  secured  in  it  by  folding  the  sides  on  his  body,  and 
fixing  them  with  circular  ropes ;  and  in  this  manner,  notwithatvid- 
ing  a  most  powerful  resistance  and  many  harassing  acreanifl,  he 
was  placed  on  a  table  and  kept  quite  steady.  I  had  now  given  up 
all  hopes  of  extracting  the  cataract,  and  determined  to  try  couckr 
ingy  an  operation  which,  though  not  generally  so  successful,  was 
preferable  in  this  case,  as  there  was  not  so  much  danger  of  doing 
any  essential  injury  to  the  eye,,  even  if  it  did  not  succeed.  Much  • 
difficulty  was  found  in  holding  open  the  eyelids,  and  keeping  the 
1 
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globe  of  the  eye  steady;  but  this  was  ultimately  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Ware,  who  was  kind  enough  on  this  occasion  to  lend  me  hit 
able  assistance.  As  soon  as  the  couching  needle  touched  the  eye 
he  remained  quite  steady,  and  his  dreadful  screaming  ceased.  I 
Boade  use  of  the  needle  recommended  by  Mr.  Cheselden,  and 
with  its  sharp  edge  cut  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crystal- 
line capsule,  and  with  its  point  dragged  the  lens  from  the  sphere 
of  the  pupil.  On  depressing  the  point  of  the  needle  the  lent 
remained  out  of  view,  except  a  small  portion  of  its  inferior  edge, 
•o  that  I  then  withdrew  the  instrument.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
was  eSused  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  operation  being  finished, 
he  was  liberated  from  the  machine  in  which  he  was  fi^ed.  He 
then  expressed  great  satisfaction,  gazed  around  him,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  could  distinguish  objects.  This,  however,  could  not  be  as- 
certained  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  would  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  his  recovery  to  make  any  experiments;  but  it  might  be 
?erceived  from  (he  change  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
]*he  eye,  accordingly,  being  bound  up,  he  was  carried  home,  and 
put  to  bed  in  a  dark  room ;  after  which  he  was  bled  in  the  arm. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  operation  the  eye  was  slightly  in- 
flamed. The  bandage  was  continued,  and  he  remained  in  the 
darkened  room.  He  had  been  restless  and  impatient  during  the 
night,  his  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  his  pulse  quicker  than  natural. 

On  the  third  day  all  febrile  symptoms  were  gone,  and  he  had 
slept  well.  His  eye,  too,  appeared  less  inflamed,  though  easily  irri- 
tated by  exposure  to  light. 

On  the/our/A  day  1  examined  the  eye  accurately,  and  observed 
the  state  of  his  vision.  I  found  that  the  crystalline  lens  had  altered 
its  situation  since  the  operation,  and  could  be  again  distinguished, 
covering  about  one  fourth  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil.  The 
other  part  of  the  pupil  was  quite  transparent,  and  all  the  blood 
which  had  been  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber  daring  the  ope- 
ration was  now  absorbed.  On  making  trial  if  he  could  distinguish 
any  object,  he  readily  discerned  a  book  placed  on  the  coverlet  of 
the  bed,  and  in  many  of  his  attempts  to  touch  it  seemed  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  its  distance. 

On  the^h  day  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  was  brought  into  a  room 
having  an  equal  and  moderate  light.  Before  cither  touching  or 
seeming  to  smell  me  he  recognised  me,  which  he  expressed  by 
the  fear  of  something  to  be  done  to  his  eyes.  He  went  about  the 
room  readily,  and  the  appearance  of  his  countenance  was  much 
altered,  having  acquired  that  look  which  indicated  the  enjoyment 
of  vision.  Indeed,  before  the  operation  he  always  walked  with 
much  freedom,  and  I  had  observed,  that  even  on  a  very  rugged 
and  unequal  road  he  did  not  stumble,  or  suffer  b  the  least  from 
jolting. 
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He  appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  furniture  of  the  rooiDi 
having  lived  in  it  several  days  previous  to  the  operation ;  and 
though,  from  placing  things  before  him,  he  evidently  distinguished 
and  attempted  to  touch  them,  judging  of  their  distances  with  tole- 
rable accuracy,  yet  he  seemed  to  trust  little  to  the  information 
{iven  by  the  eye,  and  always  turned  away  his  head,  while  he 
carefully  examined,  by  his  sense  of  touch,  the  whole  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  presented  to  him. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  appeared  stronger,  amused  himself  a  good 
deal  with  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  seemed  to  observe  the 
carts  and  carriages  which  were  passing  in  the  street  On  putting 
a  shilling  on  the  middle  of  a  table  he  instantly  touched  it. 

On  the  sevetUh  day  the  inflammation  was  nearly  gone,  and  he 
observed  a  piece  of  white  paper  of  the  size  of  half  a  sixpence  put 
upon  the  table.  1  took  him  into  the  street,  and  he  appeared  much 
interested  in  the  busy  scene  around  him,  though  at  times  he  seemed 
frightened.  A  post  supporting  a  scaffold  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  yards  chiefly  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  timorously  ap- 

Eroached  it,  groping,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  cautiously  until 
e  touched  it. 

He  was  at  this  time  removed  from  his  lodging  to  an  uncle's 
house,  who,  being  a  tailor,  had  a  room  full  of  various  coloured 
clothes,  which  afforded  young  Mitchell  an  unceasing  source  of 
pleasure  and  amusement. 

He  expressed  a  great  desire  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  it 
was  signified  to  him  that  his  wishes  would  be  complied  with ;  and 
being  allowed  to  make  a  choice,  he  selected  from  among  the  vari- 
ety of  colours  a  light  yellow  for  his  breeches,  and  a  green  colour 
for  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  Accordingly  these  were  made,  and  as 
I  solicited  his  father  not  to  allow  them  to  be  put  on  until  I  was 
present,  it  was  signified  to  him  that  he  should  have  permission  to 
wear  them  in  two  days.  The  mode  by  which  he  received  this 
communication  was  by  closing  his  eyelids,  and  bending  down  his 
head  twice,  thereby  expressing  that  he  must  first  have  two  sleeps. 
One  day  after  the  clothes  were  finished,  I  called  and  requested 
that  he  should  be  dressed  in  them.  This  was  intimated  to  him 
by  his  uncle,  touching  his  coat  and  giving  him  a  ring  of  keys,  one 
of  which  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  clothes  were 
kept.  [le  gladly  grasped  the  keys,  and  in  an  instant  pitched  on 
the  one  he  wanted,  opened  the  door,  and  brought  a  bundle  con- 
taining his  new  suit  into  the  room  where  his  father,  uncle,  sister, 
another  gentleman  and  myself  were  sitting.  With  a  joyful  smile 
be  loosened  (he  bundle,  and  took  out  of  the  coat  pocket  a  pair  of 
new  white  stockings,  a  pair  of  yellow  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  new 
shoes.  The  succeeding  scene  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary displays  of  sensual  gratification  which  can  well  be  con- 
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ceived.  He  first  began  hy  trying  his  new  shoesy  after  AMNring 
away  the  old  ones  with  great  sconiy  and  then,  with  a  itniljng 
countenance,  went  to  his  father  and  to  his  sister,  holding  up  to 
each  of  them  and  to  me  his  feet  m  succession,  that  we  might  ad- 
mire his  treasure. 

He  next  put  on  the  yellow  gloves,  and  in  like  manner  showing 
thera  to  his  father  and  sister,  they  expressed  their  admiration  by 
patting  him  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  He  afterwards  sat  down 
opposite  to  a  window,  stretched  out  on  each  knee  an  expanded 
hand,  and  seemed  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  his  gloves  with  a 
degree  of  gratification  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  At  one  time  I 
attempted  to  deceive  him  by  putting  a  yellow  glove,  very  little 
soiled,  in  the  place  of  his  new  ones.  But  this  he  instantly  de- 
tected as  a  irickj  and  smiled,  throwing  away  the  old  glove  and 
demanding  his  new  one.  This  occupation  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  after  which  he  and  his  sister  retired  to  another  room,  where 
he  was  dressed  completely  in  his  new  suit.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance,  on  returning  into  the  room  in  his  gaudy  uniform, 
excited  universal  laughter,  and  every  means  were  taken  to  flatter 
his  vanity  and  increase  his  delight ! 

Though  the  garments  continued  to  occasion  much  delight,  yet 
there  were  additional  sources  of  enjoyment  now  laid  open  to  him 
from  his  newly  acquired  powers  of  vision.  One  day  I  gave  him 
a  pair  of  green  glasses  to  wear,  in  order  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  bright  sunshine  on  his  eye,  which  remained  still  irritable.  He 
looked  through  them  at  a  number  of  objects  in  succession,  and  so 
great  was  his  surprise,  and  so  excessive  his  pleasure,  that  he  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  iX  laughter.  He  continued  to  keep  possession  of 
the  glasses,  wearing  which  became  one  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments. 

He,  in  genera],  seemed  much  pleased  with  objects  which  were 
of  a  whitey  and  still  more  particularly  those  of  a  red  colour.  I 
observed  him  one  day  take  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  red  sealing- 
wax,  which  he  appeared  to  have  preserved  for  the  beauty  of  its 
colour.  A  white  waistcoat  or  white  stockings  pleased  him  ex- 
ceedingly, and  he  always  gave  a  marked  preference  to  yellow 
gloves. 

Young  Mitchell  left  London  towards  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  and  returned  home  by  sea.  Soon  after  I  received 
from  his.bther  the  following  account  of  his  son :  **  James  seemed 
much  amused  with  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  until  we  passed 
Yarmouth  Roads.  During  the  rest  of  the  passage  we  were  so 
far  out  at  sea  that  there  was  little  to  attract  his  notice,  except  the 
objects  around  him  on  deck.  He  appeared  to  feel  no  anxiety  till 
we  reached  this  coast,  and  observed  laud  and  a  boat  coming  along 
side  of  the  vessel  to  cwrry  some  of  the  passengers  on  shore.  He 
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te^^K  tben  (o  express  both  anxietj  and  joj)  and  we  had  no 
soonCT  got  into  the  river  which  led  to  the  landing-place,  than  he 
observed,  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  the  sandy  bottom,  and  was 
desirous  to  get  out.  When  we  got  to  land  he  appeared  happy, 
and  felt  impatient  to  proceed  homewards.  On  our  arrival  that 
evening,  alter  a  journej  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  he  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  on  meeting  with  his  mother  and  tbe  rest  of 
the  family.  lie  made  signs  that  his  eye  had  been  operated  upot^ 
that  he  also  saw  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  signi6ed  (hat  he  was 
fixed  in  a  particular  posture,  alluding  to  the  machine  in  which  he 
had  been  secured  during  the  operation.  He  has  now  learnt  to 
feed  himself,  and  put  on  his  own  clothes.  No  particular  object 
has  yet  attracted  his  attention  in  the  way  of  amusement." 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any  further  accounts  of 
young  Mitchell  reached  me.  I  then  learnt  that  his  sight,  instead 
of  improving,  as  I  had  been  led  to  hope,  was  impaired,  from  the 
opaque  crystalline  lens  not  having  been  absorbed,  and  again 
covering  the  pupil ;  an  accident  by  no  means  unusual  after  couchr 
hig  the  cataract. 

Siuce  that  time,  however,  I  have  been  informed  that  his  sight 
has  began  to  improve,  the  fragments  of  the  lens,  and  opaque  por- 
tion of  its  capsule,  are  undergoing  a  gradual  absorption,  and  ena- 
bling him  to  distinguish  objects  which  are  not  very  minute,  and  of 
a  bright  colour.  From  this  sense,  therefore,  he  is  not  yet  enabled 
to  acquire  much  additional  information,  and  it  still  seems  only  to 
afford  him  tbe  enjoyment  of  feasting  his  eyes  with  light,  and  with 
various  colours. 

As  he  has  advanced  in  life,  his  temper  has  become  more  iras- 
cible; he  is  less  tractable ;  and  he  has  all  the  signs  of  puberty .  No 
circumstance  in  his  history  seems  to  show  that  he  has  any  notion 
of  difference  in  sex. 

The  picture  which  I  have  attempted  to  delineate  of  this  boy's 
lamentable  situation,  whilst  it  must  excite  our  sympathy,  cannot 
fail  at  the  same  time  to  give  rise  to  much  philosophical  speculation 
on  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  can  engage  the  hu- 
man understanding.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  and  instructive  expe- 
riment instituted  by  JSature  herself  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
human  intellect,  to  mark  the  influence  of  the  different  organs  of 
perception  in  the  development  of  its  various  faculties ;  thereby 
realizing  what  many  philosophers  have  contemplated  in  imagina- 
tion, but  never  before  witnessed. 

The  boy  is  now  ui  Scotland,  and  Professor  Dugald  Stewart',  to 
whom  I  have  como^unicated  every  circumstance  of  his  case,  is 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  procuring  some  suitable  provision,  which 
might  enable  the  boy  to  be  placed  where  an  attempt  could  be 
made  to  educate  him,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  improve  his  sight  bj 
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another  operation.  If  this  plan  be  executed  under  the  imia^ffiate 
care  and  management  of  Mr.  Stewart^  every  thing  will  M^ne 
which  can  promote  the  happiness  of  this  interesting  youth,  whilst 
science  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  observations  of  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  most  profound  philosophers  of  the  present 
day. 


THE  ARAB  PIRATES, 

{From  Mariet't  TraveU  in  Pertia.) 

The  Arabs  in  every  age  have  been  alike  distinguished  for  a 
spirit  of  commerce  and  of  plunder ;  and  were  early  and  great  na- 
vigators, both  as  merchants  and  as  pirates.  In  (he  time  of  Maho- 
med there  existed  a  predatory  tribe,  whose  chief  is  described  in 
the  Koran,  according  to  Ebn  Haukal,  as  <'  the  king,  who  forcibly 
seized  every  sound  ship."  This  empire  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses;  and  if  the  continuance  of  the 
same  occupations  on  the  spot  be  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  may  be  traced  to  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day. 

The  Portuguese  power  was  often  violated  by  these  pirates :  and 
in  the  same  age  the  English  interests  in  the  east  were  so  much 
endangered  by  them,  that  one  of  the  agents  in  Persia  (who  had  all 
indeed  successively  made  representations  on  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing an  armed  force  to  destroy  them)  declared,  that  *<  they  were 
likely  to  become  as  great  plagues  in  India  as  the  Algerines  were 
in  Europe.'*     Some  of  these  ships  had  from  30  to  50  guns  ;  and 
one  of  their  fleets,  consisting  of  five  ships,  carried  between  them 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men.     Within  the  last  few  years,  their 
attacks  have  been  almost  indiscriminate ;  nor  had  they  learnt  to 
respect  even  the  English  colours,  as  the  instance  in  the  ienty  and 
the  subsequent  capture  of  the  Minerva,Captain  Hopgood,  proved 
too  well.     The  British  government,  however,  knowing  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  these  pirates  on  the  coast  with  the  Wahabee, 
proceeded  in  the  suppression  of  the  evil  with  cautious  judgment; 
and  when,  by  the  extension  of  these  outrages  to  themselves,  they 
were  driven  to  vin<licate  the  honour  of  their  flag,  and  to  extirpate 
their  enemies,  they  regarded  all  the  ports,  which  had  not  actually 
included  the  British  within  their  depredations,  as  still  neutral ;  and 
endeavoured  to  confine  their  warfare  to  reprisals,  for  specific  acts 
of  violence,  rather  than  to  commit  themselves  generally  against  the 
Wahabee,  by  extending  the  attack  to  those  of  that  alliance,  who, 
amid  all  their  piracies,  had  yet  not  violated  the  commerce  of  En^ 
gland. 
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We  mighty  indeed,  thus  Beparate  the  Joassmee  tribe  from  the 
Wahabee,  for  we  had  already,  in  a  formal  treaty,  recognised  them 
as  an  independent  power;  though,  perhaps,  for  all  other  purpoaeii 
thej  might  be  considered  as  identified;  The  strength,  Doweyer, 
of  the  Joassmees  alone  was  very  considerable.  The  pcrtB  in  their 
possession  contained,  according  to  a  well-authenticatecl  calculation^ 
m  the  middle  of  the  year  1 809, 63  large  vessels,  and  81 0  of  small- 
er sizes ;  together  manned  by  near  19,000  men.  This  force  was 
increasing ;  the  pirates,  in  a  fleet  of  55  ships,  of  varioas  sixes,  con- 
taining altogether  5,000  men,  had,  after  a  fight  of  two  days,  takei 
the  Minerva,  and  murdered  almost  all  the  crew ;  in  the  next  month 
a  fleet  of  70  sail  of  vessels  (navigated  severally  by  numbeif 
rising  from  80  to  150  and  200  men)  were  cruising  aboot  the  Golf, 
and  threatening  Bushire :  and  the  chief  of  Ras  tJ  Khyma,  whose 
harbour  was  almost  the  exclusive  resort  of  the  larger  vessels,  bad 
dared  to  demand  a  tribute  from  the  British  government,  that  their 
ships  might  navigate  the  Persian  Gulf  in  safety.  Our  forbear- 
ance was  now  exhausted,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Bombay, 
under  Captam  Wainwright,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  of  his 
Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  to  attack  the  pirates  in  their  ports. 
The  first  object  was  Ras  al  Khyma.  The  aromment,  after  a  short 
siege,  carried  the  place  by  storm,  destroyed  all  the  naval  eqnip- 
ments,  and  sparing  the  smaller  vessels,  burnt  the  50  large  ships 
which  the  harbour  contained.  They  proceeded  to  the  ports  of 
the  Arab  pirates  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  their  means  of  annoyance.  They  then  attacked  Shinass, 
one  of  their  harbours  on  the  Indian  ocean.  The  defence  of  this 
place  was  most  heroical ;  and  was  conducted  indeed  for  the  Joass- 
mees, as  was  subsequently  learnt,  by  a  favourite  and  confidential 
general  of  Saood  Ibn  Abdool  Uzzeer,  the  chief  of  the  Wahabee. 
When  on  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  the  few  survivors  were  called 
upon  to  surrender,  they  replied,  that  they  preferred  death  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  when  the  towers  were  falling  round  them,  they  re- 
turned upon  their  assailants  the  hand-grenades  and  fire-balls  be- 
fore they  could  burst.  Twice  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  ceased 
firing,  to  endeavour  to  spare  the  unavailing  efiusion  of  blood ;  till 
at  length,  when  they  were  assured  of  being  protected  from  the  fury 
of  the  troops  of  our  ally  the  Imaun  of  Muscat,  which  had  co-ope- 
rated with  us,  they  surrendered  to  the  English. 

The  expedition  then  scoured  all  the  coast  a  second  time,  to 
destroy  any  fragments  of  that  pirate  power  against  which  it  was 
directed ;  and  extirpated  in  every  quarter  all  the  means  of  annoy- 
ance which  the  Joassmees  possessed.  There  was  indeed  another 
force  of  another  tribe,  which  might  eventually  grow  up  into  a  for- 
midable enemy ;  but  this  was  distinctly  under  the  protection  of  the 
Wahabee,  who  had  invested  its  chief  with  the  title  of  Sheik  al  Behr, 
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or  ^^  Lord  of  the  Sea;"  and  till  it  marked  ita  hoatility  toj/fi^hy 
joining  in  the  attacks  upon  our  commerce,  it  was  judged  expeidient 
not  to  confound  it  in  one  indiscriminate  warfare ;  but  rather  to  open 
a  communication  with  this  particular  chief,  and  through  him  to  the 
Wahabee  himself,  advising  the  one  to  prohibit  the  piracies  of  his 
dependants,  and  requiring  the  other  to  respect  the  flag  of  England. 
In  answer,  the  Wahabee  observed,  "  The  cause  of  the  bostilitiet 
carrying  on  between  me  and  the  members  of  the  faith,  is  their  hav- 
ing turned  away  from  the  Book  of  the  Creator,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  their  own  prophet  Mahomed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  those  of 
another  sect,  agamst  wHbm  I  wage  war,  nor  do  I  interfere  in  their 
hostile  operations,  nor  assist  them  against  any  one ;  whilst  under 
the  power  of  the  Almighty,  I  have  risen  superior  to  all  my  enemies.'* 
#  *  #  <c  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  advise  you  that  I  shall  not  approach  your  shores,  and  have 
interdicted  the  followers  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  and  their  vessels, 
from  offering  any  molestation  to  your  vessels ;  any  of  your  mer* 
chants,  therefore,  who  may  iq>pear  in,  or  wish  to  come  to  my  ports, 
will  be  in  security;  and  any  person  on  my  part,  who  may  repair 
to  you,  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  in  safety.  ^  ^  '^  '*  Be 
not,  therefore,  elated  with  the  conflagration  of  a  few  vessels,  for 
they  are  of  no  estimation  in  my  opinion,  in  that  of  their  owners,  or 
of  their  country.  In  truth,  then,  war  is  bitter ;  and  a  fool  only 
engages  in  it,  as  a  poet  has  said." 

The  want  of  timber  has  always  been  felt  so  much  by  the  people 
of  the  two  Gulfs,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
that  a  check  on  their  supplies  from  the  Malabar  coast,  which  Bri- 
gadier General  Malcolm  very  seasonably  suggested,  will  probably 
keep  down  the  future  growth  of  the  pirate  power.  The  fleet  of 
the  soldan  of  Egypt,  which  was  destined  to  relieve  Diu,  was  formed 
of  Dalmatian  timber,  transported  over  land  to  the  arsenals  of  Suez ; 
and  even  some  of  the  houses  at  SiraS^  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  were 
formed  of  European  wood.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Arabs 
of  Muscat,  who  subsequently  formed  connexions  on  the  Malabar 
coast  to  procure  timber,  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Pegu 
to  build  ships  in  the  ports  of  his  country.  If,  therefore,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wood  were  cut  off,  the  Arabs  could  hardly^ 
without  extreme  difficulty,  maintain  a  naval  force. 
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{From  Cal^t  Vvyaget  and  TraneU.') 

Our  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  nations  is  derived  from  his- 
lorj  ;  but  (here  are  moral  features  among  every  people jrhich  his- 
tory never  describes.  In  estimating  the  character  of  the  Sicilians, 
this  consideration  ought  to  be  particuiar^r  borne  in  mind.  The 
island  has  been  so  long  connected  with  Naples,  that  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  opinion,  have  become  almost  inseparably  blended ;  and 
much  of  tJiat  bloody  colouring,  which  darkens  the  complexion  of 
their  general  national  character,  may,  properly,  belong  only  to  the 
Neapolitan.  Still,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  go- 
vernment, from  an  early  era,  serve  to  show,  that  the  political  at- 
tachments of  the  people  have  never  been  lasting,  nor  have  thev,  in 
any  epoch  of  their  story,  evinced  that  they  possessed  that  resolute 
courage  which  has  often  enabled  small  communities  to  acquire  im- 
mortal renown,  in  I  heir  opposition  to  superior  powers. 

The  Siiilians  are  rather  a  sly  than  a  cunning  race;  perhaps  no 
nation  in  Europe  possesses  so  much  naivete.  Loquacious  and  in- 
genious, they  make  more  use  of  [)ersuasion  in  their  dealings  than 
any  other  people.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Sicilian  objects  the  high 
price  of  wiiat  he  desires  to  purchase;  he  expatiates  on  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  quality;  recalls  io  recollection  how  long  he  has  been  a 
customer ;  enumerates,  one  by  one,  counting  them  on  his  fingers, 
the  circumstance  of  unlucky  bargains  that  he  has  had ;  flatteringly 
contrasts  the  opulence  of  the  English  with  the  poverty  of  the  Sici- 
lians ;  animadverts  on  the  politics  of  the  government ;  magnifies  the 
value  of  his  ready  money ;  insinuates  that  he  may  change  his  mer- 
chant ;  and  often  retires,  and  returns  several  times,  before  he  offers 
his  ultimatum.  Nor  in  selling  does  he  practise  less  address.  There 
is  not  a  single  point  of  his  wares  that  does  not  possess  something  ex- 
traordinary, or  t>eautiful :  no  other  shop  in  the  town  has  any  thing 
like  them  ;  so  cheap,  or  so  excellent.  If  the  price  be  high.  What 
will  you  give  ?  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  Sicilian  refuses  the  offer  of 
an  Englishman. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  highly  superstitious ;  but  the  dicta  of  ignorance  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  creeds  of  popery,  that  many  notions  of  vulgar  su- 
perstition are  regarded  as  essentials  of  religion.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  influence  of  evil  eyes :  and  even 
over  this  the  priesthood  have  acquired  jurisdiction.  For  they  per- 
suade the  people  to  buy  bits  of  blessed  rags  and  paper,  which, 
when  worn  suspended  round  the  neck,  have  the  effect,  as  they 
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Iiretend,  of  neutralizing  the  malignancy.  The  influence  otm  evil 
ook  is  instantaneous ;  and  the  person  who  happens  to  glance  it, 
may  be  unconscious  of  what  he  does :  it  smites  the  subject  with 
sudden  malady,  or  impresses  his  mind  with  lugubrious  images,  and 
unfits  him  for  the  prosecution  of  premeditated  intentions.  It  is 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  fantasies  of  the  human  mind ;  but,  in 
this  case,  the  constant  flickering  of  electricity  in  this  climate,  and 
the  occasional  breathing  of  pestiferous  exhalations,  from  the  vege- 
table corruptions  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  afibrd  a  plausible 
reason  for  the  sudden  distempers  and  dejections  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  aspect  of  ungracious  eyes.  The  same  superstition  is  well 
known  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  more  generally  prevalent  among  the 
Sicilians  than  the  Scotch.  Whether  it  is,  among  us,  an  imported 
or  indigenous  belief,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Over  all  the  an- 
cient extent  of  the  papal  empire  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
topics  of  vulgar  credulity. 

The  Sicilians  have,  certainly,  a  very  keen  relish  of  humour ;  and, 
DOW  and  then,  one  may  perceive  in  them  a  strong  trait  of  peculiarity, 
not  individual  but  national,  which,  notwithstanding  their  ancient 
proficiency,  is  an  assurance  to  think  that  they  may  yet  attain  some 
literary  superiority  which  shall  be  regarded  as  original.  A  descrip- 
tion of  manners  and  customs,  by  a  genuine  Sicilian,  otherwise  pro- 
perly qualified,  would  equally  surprise  and  delight. 


SICIUAN  NOBIUTY. 
(From  the  Same.) 

.  Of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Sicilian  nobles  I  hare  uni- 
formly received  but  one  opinion.  The  time  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  is  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement,  and  of  any  other  ob- 
ject than  the  public  good.  The  most  of  them  are  in  debt,  and  the 
incomes  of  but  few  are  adequate  to  their  wants :  many  are  in  a  state 
of  absolute  beggary. 

One  evening,  as  I  happened  to  be  returning  home,  I  fell  in  with 
a  procession  of  monks  and  soldiers  bearing  an  image  of  St  Francis ; 
and  not  having  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  I  went  with  the 
CTovd  into  a  church  towards  which  the  procession  was  moving. 
While  reckoning  the  number  of  the  friars  as  they  entered,  and  hav- 
ing reached  a  hundred  and  seventy,  all  excellent  subjects  for  sol- 
diers, a  well-dressed  gentleman  came  up  to  me,  and,  bowing,  point- 
ed to  some  of  the  ornaments  as  oUects  worthy  of  a  strangers  cu- 
riosity ;  but,  perceiving  me  shy  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  the  procession  entering  the  church  at  the  same  time,  he 
walked,  or  was  forced  by  the  current  of  the  crowd,  away. 
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The  idol  being  placed  near  the  high  altar,  the  crowd  began  to 
chant  a  hymn.  As  they  all  fell  on  their  knees,  and  my  tight  pr^ 
judices  and  small  clothes  would  not  permit  me  to  do  the  same,  I 
turned  into  one  of  the  side  chapels,  and,  leaning  against  the  railing 
of  the  altar,  began  to  speculate  on  the  spectacle  liefore  me,  when 
the  stranger  again  accosted  me.  Somewhat  disconcerted  by  the 
interruption,  and  by  the  forwardness  of  the  man,  I  abniptly  quitted 
my  place.  But,  before  I  had  moved  two  steps,  he  approached,  and 
bowing,  said,  1  am  the  Baron  M  ,  and  my  palace  is  just  oppo- 
site. At  this  instant  the  worshippers  rose,  and  the  processioo 
turning  to  go  out  at  one  of  the  side  doors  near  where  we  were 
standing,  before  I  could  retreat,  I  found  myself  involved  in  the 
crowd,  and  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream.  When  I  reached  the 
street,  I  found  the  stranger  again  at  my  side.  This  is  very  eiLtraof- 
dinary,  thought  I ;  and,  without  seeming  to  notice  him,  wallced 
away.  He  followed ;  and  when  we  had  got  out  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  throng,  he  seized  me  6rmly  by  the  arm,  and  drew  me  aside. 
Enraged  and  alarmed  at  this  mysterious  treatment,  I  shook  him 
fiercely  from  me.  For  about  the  time  that  one  might  count  twenty, 
he  seemed  to  hesitate;  and  then,  suddenly  coming  back,  repeated, 

in  Italian,  with  considerable  energy,  **  I  --I  am  the  Baron  M b 

This  is  my  palace ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  eat!'*  I  looked  at  the 
building,  near  the  gate  of  which  we  were  then  standing ;  it  was  old 
and  ruinous;  there  was  no  lamp  in  the  court-yard,  and  only  a  faint 
light  glimmering  in  one  of  the  windows. 

Mistaking  my  silence  and  astonishment,  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and,  placing  it  in  my  hand,  entreated  me  to  give  him  some  money. 
As  I  had  no  disposition  to  become  a  pawnbroker,  1  returned  it  with 
some  expressions  of  surprise,  and  took  out  my  purse  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  it  to  him,  for  it  only  contained  two  w  three  small 
pieces.  But  here  all  the  solemnity  of  the  adventure  terminated. 
He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  emptying  the  contents  into  his 
own,  returned  it ;  and  wishmg  me  a  good  night,  ran  into  the  gateway. 


POETRY. 

For  the  Anakak  Magazine. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

^  Riie  op,  n J  loTe,  m j  fair  one,  and  eome  awaj.  For  1o  the  winter  k  pait,  the 
rain  ii  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  ang^g  of 
hirdt  ia  eome,  and  the  Toiee  of  tiie  tnrtle  ii  heard  m  our  land." 

AwXKB,  mj  beloTed !  my  fair  eome  awaj. 
While  the  aong  of  the  grore  haiU  the  liaing  of  dayt 
Lo  \  sprin§f  •  blooming  treamret  enamel  the  law% 
And  the  ttormt  of  dark  winter  are  o?er  and  gooe. 

O  tweet  as  thy  hreath  is  eaoh  zephyr  that  bIow% 
And  bright  as  thy  eheek  is  the  blush  of  the  rose ; 
And  soft  as  thine  aeeents  of  tenderness  bland 
Is  the  Toioe  of  the  turtledove  heard  in  our  land. 

Then  come  and  Fll  lead  thee  to  elose  woven  bowef% 

Where  the  wild  brooik  flows  smoothly  through  marg^u  of  flowtrs|. 

Where  the  shy  steps  of  love  no  intrusion  need  fear^ 

And  its  tender  eonfi£ngs  no  mortal  ean  hear* 

The  wild  brook  dkall  dimple  widi  pleasure  and  pride^ 
Aa  diy  beauties  reflected  are  seen  in  its  tidet 
And  tiie  willow  shall  bend  its  fond  branches  so  green. 
To  kiss  the  pure  wave  where  thine  image  has  been* 

How  sweet  at  this  season  to  wander  the  grove 

With  the  timid  debys  and  food  loit'rings  of  love; 

The  murmuring  whisper,  the  sigh  half  suppressed. 

And  the  glance  ^ck  withdrawn  where  the  soul  ftandi  eoofei^d. 

Ahtf,  that  the  gkvies  of  morning  shookl  fly ! 
That  the  bud  of  the  rose  should  just  open  and  die; 
That  spring,  the  blest  season  of  love,  should  depart 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  no  more  touch  the  heart ! 

Thus  beauty  deeaya— but  retmna  never  more ! 

And  the  spring-time  of  youth  "eh  how  soon  is  it  oPer  I 

Then  enjoy  youth,  and  ^ring-time,  and  morn,  while  yoi|  my^^ 

O  rise,  my  beloved !  my  Air  eome  away  i 

Tot.  IIL  UttS)  Striesp  55 
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[The  foUonring  pvnfeiit  uM  deBonteljr  nunagMl  MTMna  i«  extraoted  from  *' 
STEAxasBt*'  a  wen  MmlieUMl  pH»er,  pidriUied  wcek^  at  AIbuiy.3 

ToA-*. 

I  DEO  VK  from  the  diMr-moifCeBed  breait  off  a  roie 

The  fly  that  attempted  it»  neetar  to  ap» 
And  I  thought  at  I  gaz'd  on  ita  delieate  glow 

1  hat  the  hloom  of  ita  loaf  w  aa  the  bhidi  of  Chy  fip . 

Id  a  moment  of  fimcy^  I  preat  on  Ua  leaf 

A  kill,  like  the  one  I  beatowed upon  thae! 
But  I  felt,  aal  warmedita  hloom  on  my  lip» 

That  the  fly  and  the  mail  hadoigoyeditUhc  m9% 


THEKITTEK. 

JBif  Joanna  BaUUe. 

Wantoit  droO»  whoteharmleaiplay 
Begoilea  the  matie's  okmng  day, 
"When  drawn  the  er'nlng  fire  about* 
Sit  aged  erone,  and  thoog^tleaa  lout. 
And  child  upon  hia  ihiee-fiiot  itool^ 
Waiting  till  hia  aupper  aool  s 
And  maid  whoae  cheek  ontbhKuaa  the  it)tt> 
Aa  bright  the  blazing  iaggot  glowa; 
WImh  bending  to  the  friendly  fight, 
Pliea  her  taak  with  bnay  Blei^^t; 
Come,  ahow  thy  tiieka  and  aportiye  gracca 
Thua  circled  round  with  meny  (acea. 

Backward  eoiPd  and  cronchii^;  low. 
With  glaring  eyeballa  watch  thy  foe. 
The  houaewife'a  apindle  whirtiiig  round. 
Or  thread,  or  atraw,  that  on  the  ground 
Ita  ahadow  throwa,  by  nrehin  afy 
Held  put  to  lure  thy  romg  eye ; 
Then,  onward  ateafing^  fiercely  apring 
Upon  the  futile,  iaithleaa  thing. 
Kow,  wheeling  round,  with  bootleaa  ikill> 
Thy  bo>peep  taUproTokea  thee  adll» 
Aa  oft  beyond  thy  ounring  akb 
Ita  jet^  tip  b  aeen  to  glkU ; 
Till  from  thy  centre  atarting  fiw. 
Thou  aideloog  rear^at  with  rump  in  air, 
Brected  atiff,  and  gait  awiy, 
like  madam  in  h^r  taDtrttmahi|(h : 
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Tlioagh  ne'er  a  mftdim  of  them  %I1« 
Whose  alken  Idftle  iweeps  the  hsilfy 
More  TiHed  triek  and  whim  diipUijiy 
To  eatoh  the  admiring  itranger*!  gaze. 

Both  power  in  meaaared  Tenea  dwel^ 
All  thy  Tagariei  wild  to  tell  ? 
Ahy  no !  the  start,  the  jet,  the  hound. 
The  giddj  seamper  round  and  ronnd* 
With  leap,  and  jerk,  and  high  enrret. 
And  manj  a  wUrfing  somerset, 
(Permitted  be  the  modem  mnse 
Expression  teehnieal  to  nse,) 
These  mock  the  deftest  rhymester^s  skilly 
Bttt  poor  in  art,  thon|^  rich  in  will. 

The  frailest  tnmhler,  stage  hedight, 
To  thee  is  hat  a  olnmsy  wight. 
Who  every  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  eosts  thee  little  pains. 
For  whioh,  I  trow,  the  gaping  erowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plandits  load. 
But  stopped  the  wlule  thy  wanton  play. 
Applauses,  too^  thy  feats  repay : 
For  these,  beneath  some  urchin's  hand. 
With  modest  praise  thou  Uk'st  thy  standi 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thylmek  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  thy  glossy  fur. 
And  loudly  angs  thy  busy  pur; 
As,  timing  well  the  equal  sound. 
Thy  elutching  feet  bepat  the  ground. 
And  all  their  harmless  elaws  diseloie. 
Like  priekles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  eheek. 
Thy  half-ckMed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

ButnotaUme  hy  eottage  fire 
Do  rusties  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 
The  learned  sage,  wboae  thougfati  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore ; 
Or,  with  unlettered  faaey,  fly 
Through  aixy  heights  of  poesy, 
Pausinf^  smfles  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  eHmh  his  dhow  ehair. 
Or,  strug^g  on  the  mat  below. 
Hold  warfare  with  his  slippered  too. 
The  widow'd  dame,  or  lonely  maid. 
Who  in  the  still,  but  eheerieas  shades 
Of  home  unsoeial,  spends  her  age. 
And  ry  ely  turns  a  lettered  {age. 
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Upon  tiie  liearili  for  tliee  letifiA 
TIm  roQiidad  6oric»  or  pi^erlMiII, 
Kor  ehklet  tliee  on  thj  vkked  watill 
The  ends  of  raToU'd  ikein  to  eatd^ 
Bat  letBlboe  have  thy  nty wwd  trg^ 
porplexing  oft  her  •obcnkOk 
Etoii  hok  whote  niad  of  gloomy  htii4 
b  kmelj  tower«  or  priMMi  polity 
Beviewt  the  vit  of  fufii  diqr% 
And  loMheo  <h«  world  nd  al  ko  wq^l 
Whtttime  tfie  iMnp*!  naetoady  f^eam 
Both  route  him  fimm  Ui  BOtd^  drottty 
FMh  m  tiifln  |MBhol*ii  roud  hiiieil* 
Hb  heart  with  pride  lev  fiereelj  hoot*    ^ 
JLsA  n^hsaaKnlLiDdiee  to  ftnd 
That  jobi  him  itiil  to  fifing  UMd. 

Whenee  halt  dioa,  tfien,  thoa  willem  pan» 
The  magie  power  to  charm  OS  thnf  i 
la  it9  that  hi  tigr  gkrfaig  eye;, 
^kndn^id  mofemffnt%  we  daeaiy» 
WhUe  we  at  eaae^  Monre  from  fUf 
The  ehimney  eomeramgly  fiU» 
A  UoD,  dartiiig  on  the  prey* 
A  tiger,  at  hi*  raddoH  pby  ? 
Or,  b  i^  Aat  in  thee  w«  tmae^ 
lH^all  thy  Taried  wanton  graee. 
An  emUem  ▼iew'd  with  kindred  eye^ 
Of  trkfay,  reitiBm  hifluiey  2 
Ah!  many  a  li|^tly  ^orthre  ehild. 
Who  hath,  Ifte  thee,  oar  wlu  begaiTdt 
To  dnU  and  lober  manhood  grown, 
With  itrange  reeoA  oar  liearti  diaowa. 
XfeniOk  poor  kit !  moit  tlioa  endore. 
When  thoo  beeom'it  a  eat  demure. 
Fall  many  a  eaff  and  angry  word, 
CUd  roBghly  from  the  tempting  board. 
And  yet,  for  that  thoa  halt,  I  ween. 
So  oft  oar  fiiToored  ph^ymate  been. 
Soft  be  the  ehMige  whieh  thoa  dbah  proves 
When  time  hath  ipoHed  thee  of  our  hrre ; 
Still  be  tiwodeem'd  by  hooaewlfe  firt» 
A  eomely,  carefol,  moodi^  ea^ 
Whole  ^di  i%  for  the  pabSe  goo^ 
Bepleniah'd  oft  with  mv'ry  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  ^an  of  life  ii  pail^ 
Be  Uum  to  pond  or  dan^H  eait; 
Bat  genUy  borne  on  good  man'i  q^e. 
Beneath  the  decent  lod  be  laid  i 
And  children  show,  with  gfiit'nbg  eye^ 
The  pbee  where  poor  old  p«My  Uefc. 
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A  MODEBN  POBTICAL  BPITOMfi. 

(from  Mr.  Barrttt's  "  Heromey  «*  Ad?entaret  of  a  Fair  RomaBee  BeadBr.*^ 

SENSIBIUTT  AKD  THE  LAMB. 


I  heard  a  Uttia  lamb  cry  ba! 
Saya  I,  aojoii  have  loit  mamma  f 

The  litde  lamb^  aa  I  taid  lo^ 
Friaking  aboot  the  field  did  go^ 
And  friddogi  trod  upon  my  toe  I 

Qhl 


THE  MOON  AKD  THE  NIGHTINGAIA. 

A  nocturnal  tomiH. 
[From  the  aame.3 

Now  while  within  ^leir  wlngi  eaeh  feathered  pair 
Hide  their  bnah'd  headi,  thy  yndi»  moon,  renew ; 

Shake  thy  pale  treaKa  down,  irradiate  air, 
Btethy  and  the  ipiey  flowers  that  aeenttiie  dew. 

The  lonely  nightingale  ihall  pipe  to  the^ 

Andl  win  moralise  her  minitrelay. 

Ten  thouaand  birda  the  son  resplendent  sing. 
One  only  warbles  to  the  milder  moon» 

Thus  for  ihe  great,  how  many  wake  the  atrin^ 
Thus  for  tiie  goo49  how  fev  tike  ^  attnn^ 
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Tfl£  DEATH  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

* 
•  * 

^  deadljf  water  9onnet» 

'[From  the  aame.] 

Wnsi  Uie  bhie  ttmm  reflected  flowereti  pale« 
A  flatteriog  butterfly,  with  many  a  ireak. 

Dipped  hitodanebg  beUi^  and  tprnd  its  Bail 
0€  aaore  pinioM,  edged  with  jetty  itrea^ 

I  matDhed it  paaang;  bat  a piaioii  frail. 
Ingrained  with  mealy  gold,  I  ohanoed  to  hrealc 

The  mangled  inieet,  ill  deserving  bane. 

Falls  in  the  hollow  of  a  lily  new. 
My  tears  drop  after  it,  but  drop  in  Tain. 

The  cop,  embalmed  with  azure  airs  and  dew. 
And  flowery  dust  and  grains  of  fragrant  seed» 
Can  ne'er  revive.it  from  the  fatal  deed. 

8q  guileless  nymphs  attract  some  traitorous  eje. 
So  by  the  spoiler  crashed,  reject  all  joy  and  die. 


ON  A  PRETTY  UTTLE  MAID  OF  MT  MOTHER'S. 

To  Dorothy  Fulvertaf. 

[From  the  same.] 

Ir  Black  sea.  White  sea.  Red  sea  ratf 
One  tide  of  ink  to  Ispahan ; 
If  all  the  geese  in  Lincoln  fens,  . 

Produo'd  spontaneous,  well-made  pens ;  '^iffr 
If  Holland  old  or  Holland  new. 
One  wood'rous  sheet  of  paper  grew ; 
Could  I,  by  stenographic  power. 
Write  twenty  libraries  an  hour ; 
And  should  I  sing  but  haV  the  grace 
Of  half  a  freckle  on  thy^faee ; 
Each  sylhible  I  wrote,  should  reach 
•     From  Itfvemesa  to  Bognor's  beach ; 
Each  hairstroke  be  a  riyer  Rhine, 
Each  verse  an  equinoctial  line. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Niw-Foik  Historxcai.  Sociitt  have  in  the  preat  a  lecond  Tohune  of  th^ 
collections.  This  will  probahly  he  a  yolmne  of  much  ioterest  It  will  eootaio^ 
amoDg  other  things,  the  anniyersary  diseonnes  defivered  before  the  society  bj  the 
Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Goaverneur  Moiris,  and  Dn.  liViniainton  and  Mitcli&n, 
the  petition  lately  presested  to  the  legislatare  of  the  state  of  New-Tork  by  the 
society,  containing  an  eztensire  and  accurate  view  of  the  different  soorcet  from  which 
historical  information  with  respect  to  this  ooontry  b  to  be  derived,  and  a  translation 
ci  De  Salle's  travels  in  Ameriea,  a  very  rare  and  enrioos  old  traet.  The  first  volome 
of  the  society's  collections  published  in  1811,  though  containing  some  valuable  matter^ 
particularly  the  learned  anniversary  diseoune  of  the  Rev  Dr.  S.  Miller,  has  yet  too 
Viuch  the  air  of  a  compilation  got  up  in  a  hurry  for  the  desire  of  appearing  imme- 
diately before  the  public.  This  observation  will  not,  however,  by  any  means,  apply 
to  the  volume  now  in  press;  and  if  the  society  will  persist  in  their  present  laudable 
plan  of  not  considering  themselves  bound  to  publish  regularly,  after  the  fashion  of 
many  of  our  learned  societies,  whether  they  have  any  thing  worth  publishing  or  notf 
wc  may  reasonably  anticipate  in  their  future  volumes  an  honourable  accession  as  well 
to  the  literature  of  the  country  as  to  our  stock  of  historical  information. 

Wc  understand  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  is  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  anniver* 
sary  oration. 

Liri  or  WiLUNGTON.  Van  Winkle  and  Wiley  have  in  the  press  Clarke's  life  of 
Loi*d  Wellington.  The  character  and  exploits  of  Lord  Welfington  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  of  an  age  fertile  in  prodigies.  Nearly  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  Great  Britain  has  produced  any  very  brilliant  militarjr  charac- 
ter. The  nation,  absorbed  in  proui  admiration  of  its  own  naval  glory,  has  looked 
upon  the  land  service  with  indifference,  and  sometimes  with  mortification.  Lord 
Wellington  has  at  once  changed  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  nation  seea 
in  him  with  pride  her  second  Marlborough. 

Besides  tlie  gratification  which  it  affords  to  the  curiosity  naturally  excited  by  the 
exploits  of  such  a  man,  Mr.  ClariLe's  biography  is  highly  interesting,  as  it  displays  the 
chain  of  causes  and  the  series  of  militaiy  experience  by  which,  while  almost  all  the 
talents  of  the  nation  were  turned  into  another  direetion.  Lord  Wellington  was  silently 
and  gradually  formed  into  the  most  accomplished  general  of  the  age.  Mr.  Clarke's 
work  is  brought  down  only  to  1813.  The  task  of  continuing  the  narrative  to  the 
present  time,  as  well  as  of  revismg  and  correcting  the  former  part  of  the  work,  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  of  New- York  every  way  well  qualifie4>for  the 
purpose. 

Post  Folio.  We  perceive  that  the  gentleman  who  hat  edited  thia  miscellany^ 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Dennie,  has  reBnquished  the  editorship,  and  that  it  will  in 
future  be  conducted  by  Dr.  CaldweU.    Report  speaks  favourably  of  the  present 

crfitor's  competency  for  the  tindcrtjiUiig^  fi-om  hts  varied  knowledge  both  scientific 
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and  Iitertry,  bit  ready  talents,  and  indaitrioos  applicatkin.  We  maamot^  hamtmi 
permit  hit  predecesaor  to  make  hu  modest  retreat  into  the  aluules  of  prifatett^ 
without  giving  him  our  applause  for  the  independence,  the  eandoiiry  theaomit 
taste,  the  national  spirit,  and  the  amiable  and  eoorteous  temper  wiUi  which  he  hnj 
discharged  his  editorial  duties.  We  trust  that  though  relieved  finooi  tlie  iriuoac  ■! 
ever  recurring  task  of  a  periodical  work,  he  will  not  soffer  hia  miiid  to  he  ide^hi 
that  we  may  still  be  gratified  by  the  chaste  productions  ofhis  daasie  pen. 

The  infant  sute  pf  letters  in  thiseoontrj  gives  the  public  a  peremptoiy  daiao 
the  intellect  of  erery  scholar  and  man  of  genius ;  and  the  atreena  of  netioiial  ha^ 
ture  is  yet  too  turbid  not  to  coTct  the  eontribations  of  etttj  rill  of  pure  and  ekps 
English.      ^ 

.  DrNLAp'if  Lira  or  Coon.  While  this  work  waa  is  the  press  here,  Mr.  Doilif 
tent  a  copy  in  mannaeript  to  England  for  pablieatioii.  A  hargaio  vas  made  wkh  m 
English  hookaeHer  which  would  have  been  very  advantageoos,  hot,  aBfiMfr 
ttatcly,  a  printed  copy  got  out  in  time  to  be  aeized  upon  and  pablialied  by 
bookseller,  with  the  customary  avidity  of  the  craft,  ao  aa  to  forestall  the 
eopy,  and  to  rob  the  author  of  his  well  merited  profita*  The  work  a|ipe«B  ti 
have  been  well  received  in  England,  and  to  have  met  with  a  very  eztenaive  sri^ 
The  Eclectic  Review  observes,  . "  We  are  veiy  gbd  that  the  biography  if 
Cooke  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Dunkp.  With  an  entfaniiaatiD  ai- 
Aiiration  of  his  hero's  talents,  Mr.  D.  never  attempts  to  palliate  hia  ▼ieea  not  evea 
to  apologize  for  them.  They  appear  to  have  struek  the  mind  of  the  aDthcv  veiy  Sat' 
eibly,  and  very  forcibly  be  gives  them  to  the  reader."  The  reviewera  take  par- 
tieidar  notice  of  the  great  curiosity  excited  by  the  arrival  of  Cooke ;  the  extravafsal 
Bums  paid,  in  some  of  the  cities,  to  procure  advantageous  seats  at  the  theatre,  sbI 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  admired.  One  observes,  ^  We  did  not  know  that 
the  Americans  had  carried  their  ra§re  for  theati'ical  amoaementa  to  ao  great  a 
height.  Our  readers  will  draw  their  own  inference  from  the  fiwt.  It  aeema  ta 
mark  a  state  of  society,  differing  essentially  from  that  which  prevailed  aome  yeait 
ago."  "  It  proves  the  action  of  curiosity  on  the  public  mind  in  America^  with  a  fivee 
at  leaat  equal  to  its  action  on  the  public  mind  in  Britain  ;  connected  with  preeediBg 
extracts,  it  seems  to  mark  a  dispositioA  to  axcets  In  the  Ameriotn 
deserves  nntice." 
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Histoire  des  Croisades.  Premiere  Partie  conttnant  VHistoire 
de  la  premiere  Croisade.  Par  M.  Michaud.  A  vec  une  Carte 
de  VAsie  Mineure,  les plans  d^Antioche^  de  JerusaUm,  ^.  8vo. 

[From  the  Critical  Review.] 

IF  the  present  circumstances  of  the  French  empire  are  unfavoiiiv 
able  to  the  free  and  vigorous  exertions  of  native  genius,  to  the 
exercise  of  political  talent,  and  the  advance  of  moral  and  religbus 
philosophy,  we  should  yet  be  far  from  the  truth  were  we  to  infer 
that  the  unparalleled  restrictions  of  the  liberty  of  the  preiui  had 
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operated  (o  tlie  extincfion  of  all  literary  power  ami  energy.  Itn* 
mains  to  be  proved  (and  we  maj  hope  that  it  is  a  problem  never 
likely  to  be  solved)  how  long  a  continuance  of  the  system  punuei 
by  the  present  ruler  of  France,  will  be  necessary  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect,  and  drive  back  a  highly 
cultivated  people  to  their  original  barbarism ;  but  we  have  snS- 
cient  evidence  that  no  such  effect  isjxt  to  be  contemplated;  ud 
the  annals  of  French  literature  have  probably  never  diaplayedi 
within  so  short  a  space  of  lime,  so  great  a  number  of  valaableaod 
interesting  works  in  the  departments  of  history  and  the  belles  lettres, 
as  during  the  period  that  these  restrictions  have  been  in  finrce. 

Of  these  productions  we  have  noticed  several  of  late,  and  need 
only,  to  justify  our  assertions,  recall  to  our  readers  the  works  of  M- 
M.  Sismondi  and  Oinguene,  relating  to  the  civil  and  military  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy.  That  which  we  now  annouuGC^ 
from  the  portion  already  executed  and  at  present  in  our  hands,  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  works  last  mentioned  in  interest  and  utility.  We 
have  not,  as  yet,  possessed  any  general  history  of  the  crusades  thai 
can  be  read  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  The  beat  are  short  and 
imperlect  summaries,  which  leave  the  reader  to  desire  rnuchi  more 
information  than  they  are  capable  of  communicating,  while,  for  die 
knowledge  of  particulars,  he  has  hitherto  been  condemned  either 
to  have  recourse  to  original  authorities,  which  are  almost  unattain* 
able,  and  if  attained,  scarcely  legible,  or  lo  dry,  tasteless  compila- 
tions, which  repel  curiosity  and  demand  attention  only  on  accomit 
of  the  matter  they  contain,  and  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met 
with. 

With  this  preface,  we  sit  down,  not  to  add  to  the  list  of  insqpid 
detaiU,  by  furnishing  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, but  to  select  some  passai2,es  of  the  most  striking  inferte^  and 
most  ably  wrought  in  description,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  fiir 
themselves  of  the  value  which  ought  to  be  set  upon  the  work  ifselH 
It  is  jusf,  however,  before  we  look  further,  to  let  our  author  speak 
for  himself  as  to  his  view  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  to  execute. 

*'  Those  among  us  who  have  undertaken  subjects  of  ancient  histoiy, 
had  for  their  guideft  the  historians  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  brU- 
liaut  colours  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Thiicydidos,  were  ready  for  thdr 
pencil.  For  me,  I  have  no  models  to  follow,  and  am  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  lan^uai^e  to  those  historians  of  the  middle  ages 
whom  our  era  disdains.  They  have  seldom  supported  me  in  my  lahoer 
by  the  charm  of  btyle,  and  the  elegance  of  narration ;  but,  if  they  have 
afforded  me  no  lessons  in  the  art  of  writing,  they  at  least  transmit  to 
me  events  of  an  interest  sufficiently  powerful  to  redeem  all  the  defects 
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of  their  genius  and  of  my  own.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  in  reading 
this  history,  that  an  epoch  in  which  all  is  prodigious,  has  nothing  to 
lose  by  a  simple  and  faithful  representation.  The  frankness  of  our 
old  historians  revives  for  me  (he  persons  and  characters  tlicy  describe ; 
and  if  I  have  profited  by  the  lessons  they  teach  me,  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  shall  not  be  altogether  unobservable  in  my  recitals.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  censure  bitterly,  as  others  have  done» 
their  ignorance  and  their  credulity ;  but  I  respect  in  them  tiie  open- 
ness and  candour  of  the  times  of  which  they  are  the  inteq)reter8. 
Without  giving  faith  to  all  their  recitals,  I  have  not  disdained  the 
fables  which  they  relate  to  us,  and  which  were  believed  by  their  cotem- 
poraries ;  for  the  knowledge  of  what  was  believed  in  those  days,  serves 
to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  forms  an 
essential  part  of  their  history. 

^  We  have  no  need  in  tiiese  days  of  any  great  sagacity  to  distin- 
guish the  fabulous  from  the  real  in  our  ancient  chronicles.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  reconcile,  on  certain  points,  the  often  contradictory  asser- 
tions of  tlie  Latins,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  to  disengage,  in  the 
history  of  the  crusades,  the  various  impressions  derived  from  religious 
fanaticism,  from  human  policy,  and  from  human  passions.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  resolve  difficult  problems  better  than  others,  or  to  raise  my- 
f^elf  above  my  subject,  in  judging  of  the  times  and  of  the  people  tliat 
will  present  themselves  before  me.  Without  giving  myself  up  to  di- 
gressions, in  which  it  is  always  easy  to  make  a  display  of  our  acquire- 
ments, afler  having  scrupulously  examined  the  historical  monuments 
which  remain  to  us,  I  shall  faithfully  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  and  shall  abandon  dissertations  to  the  learned,  and  conjectures 
to  the  philosopher.*^    Exposition,  p.  0—8. 

On  the  question,  so  often  discussed,  of  the  moral  and  political 
effects  of  the  crusades,  our  author  does  not  so  far  forget  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  his  last  paragraph,  as  either  to  enlarge  in  argu- 
ment or  to  express  any  positive  opinion.  It  is  a  question  which 
has,  of  late,  been  very  ably  treated  in  essays  honoured  with  the 
rewards  of  the  national  institute ;  but  M.  Michaud,  very  sensibly, 
we  think,  after  leaving  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  by  his 
readers  from  the  facts  developed  in  the  progress  of  his  work, 
describes  his  own  judgment  as  fluctuating  in  the  middle  channel 
between  the  currents  of  the  two  opposite  opinions  to  which  the  ques- 
tion has  given  birth. 

"  Without  believing,**  says  he,  "  that  the  holy  wars  have  occasioned 
all  the  evil  or  all  the  gooil  that  has  been  attributed  to  them,  it  must 
be  ailoweil  that  they  were  a  source  of  tears  to  the  generations  which 
saw  aud  took  part  in  them ;  but,  like  the  evils  and  the  storms  of  hu- 
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man  Mky  which  render  man  hcKer,  and  often  contribule  to  tlie  adrancs 
^  his  reasoning  iacullles,  they  have  served  to  hasten  (he  experieiM 
of  nations,  and  it  may  L»e  said  that  after  having  for  a  moment  shalWB, 
they  have  subsequently  stren8;thened,  the  foundations  of  society.  Tlui- 
opinion,  strippeil  of  ail  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  system,  will  perhaps 
appear  the  most  reasonable :  besides,  I  experience  B<»iTie  pleasure  in 
adopting  it,  because  it  is  consolatory  for  the  age  we  live  in.  The  pre* 
sent  generation,  w^hich  has  witnessed  the  explosion  of  so  many  pat' 
sions  on  the  i>olitical  stage,  which  has  suiTered  so  many  calamities,  wll 
not  see  without  interest  that  Providence  sometimes  makes  use  of  great 
revolutions  for  the  pur|Mise  of  enlightening  mankind,  and  ensuring  ii 
times  to  come  the  prosperity  of  empires.^     P.  10. 

The  first  of  the  four  books  into  which  the  present  volume  is  di- 
vided, contains  a  summary  view  of  the  several  revolutions  of  fbe 
Holy  Land,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  period  of  the  first 
crusade,  and  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religious 
custom  of  pilgrimages  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalemy  inter- 
spersed with  some  amusing  anecdotes  respecting  the  most  illu^ 
trious  personages  who  devoted  themselves  to  these  pious  under- 
takings. We  shall  not  stop  to  make  any  quotations  from  this  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  history,  and  (although  for  a  different  reason) 
shall  also  abstain  from  repeating  the  well-known  tale  of  Peter  the 
Hermit»  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  the  exertions  of  Pope  Ur- 
ban in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  which  the  enthusiastic 
Ccenobite  had  suggested.  The  picture  of  the  universal  delurium 
which  those  exertions  and  that  enthusiasm  produced,  aflTords,  how- 
ever, too  favourable  a  specimen  of  our  author's  descriptive  powen 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

*'  From^  the  moment  that  the  spring  returned  nothing  could  restmhi 
the  impatience  of  the  crusaders ;  they  began  tlieir  march  for  the  places 
which  were  destined  for  their  rendezvous.  The  irreater  number  went 
on  foot;  some  horsemen  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude ;  many 
travelled  ip  carts,  others  coasted  along  the  shores  in  vessels ;  they  wero 
differently  clothed,  armed  with  lances,  swords,  javelins,  Iron  mace8,&c. 
The  crowd  of  cjiisaders  offered  a  whimsical  and  confused  medley  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions;  women  afipeared  in  arms  among  tlie  war- 
riors; prostitution  displayed  itself  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  penance. 
Old  age  was  seen  by  the  side  of  infancy,  opulence  next  to  misery ;  the 
helmet  was  confounded  with  the  cowl,  the  mitre  with  the  sword.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  fortresses,  in  plains  and  on  mountains, 
forts  and  pavilions  raised  their  heads;  everywhere  appeared  the  pre- 
parations of  war  and  revelling.    Here  were  heard  the  noise  of  war  and 
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be  sound  of  trampets :  a  little  further  the  chanting  of  psalms  and  can^ 
icles.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  from  the  Rhine  to  beyond  the  Py- 
■enees,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  troops  of  men,  invested  with  the 
»os6,  swearing  to  exterminate  the  Saracens,  and  singing  their  con- 
luests  by  anticipation.  On  all  sides  was  heard  the  war  cry  of  the 
crusaders,  God  wills  it  t     Dieu  le  veuty  Ditu  le  veut, 

^'  Fathers  led  their  children  themselves,  and  made  them  swear  to 
conquer  or  die  for  Jesus  Christ.  Warriors  tore  themselves  from  the 
irms  of  their  wives  and  families,  and  promised  to  come  back  victo* 
ious.  Women  and  old  men,  whose  weakness  was  left  without  sup- 
K>rt,  accompanied  their  sons  or  their  husbands  to  the  nearest  town, 
ind,  unable  to  separate  themselves  from  the  objects  of  their  affection, 
jook  the  determination  of  following  them  to  Jerusalem.  Those  who 
'emained  in  Europe  envied  the  fate  of  the  crusaders,  and  conld  not 
estrain  their  tears ;  those  who  went  to  seek  deatli  in  Asia  were  full 
»f  hope  and  gladness.^  Whole  families,  whole  villages,  took  their  de- 
parture for  Palestine,  and  carried  away  in  their  march  all  they  met  with 
in  their  passage.  They  marched  without  foresight,  and  refused  to  be- 
ieve  that  he  who  nourishes  the  young  ones  of  birds  would  suffer  his  pil- 
grims, sanctified  by  the  cross,  to  perish  from  misery.  Their  ignorance 
idded  to  their  illusion,  and  lent  to  all  olyects  they  contemplated  an  air* 
>f  enchantment ;  they  continually  fancied  that  they  were  drawing  near 
the  end  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  children  of  the  villagere,  whenever  a 
town  or  a  castle  presented  itself  to  their  eyes,  asked  if  that  were  Jem* 
Alem.f  Many  great  lords,  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  their  rural 
Jungeons,  were  as  much  uninformed  as  their  vassals ;  they  caused  their 
ishing  and  hunting  tackle  to  be  carried  with  them,  and  rode  with  their 
spaniel  before  them,  and  a  hawk  on  their  fists.  They  hoped  to  reach 
lerusalem  with  abundance  of  merriment,  and  to  display  to  all  Asia  the 
^^oarse  luxury  of  their  castles. 

''  Amidst  the  universal  delirium,  not  a  single  sage  was  heard  to  ut» 
[er  the  voice  of  reason ;  nobody  was  then  astonisheil  at  what  now 
causes  our  surprise.  These  scenes,  so  strange,  in  which  all  the  worid 
icted  a  part,  were  to  be  a  spectacle  only  for  posterity."     P.  11 3 — 1 1 5. 

"  Quel  prodige,  en  effet,"  observes  our  author  in  another  place,  **  doit 
;»1us  etonner  le  philosophe,  que  le  spectacle  de  TEurope,  qui  s'agite, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  jusque  dans  ses  fondemens,  se  deplace  tout  enti^re, 
et  se  l^ve  comme  un  seul  bomme  pour  marcher  en  annes  vera 
rOrient.^" 

All  the  narratives  of  the  first  crusade  are  exceedingly  confused 
uid  perplexed  whenever  they  attempt  to  describe  the  several  dis- 
tinct corps  of  which  the  great  expedition  was  composed,  and  the 

*  Triititia  retnanerUihu9igaudium  autem  euntibu$  erat*    (Fnlo.  Camot.) 

t  Viderei  fidrutn  qtdddamf  ipaot  infanhtlos,  dutn  obviam  habent  giutlibet  ea9» 
teua  vel  urbet^  H  hdec  ctset  Jerusalem,  ad  quam  tenderent,  rogitare,  (Guibcr^ 
Abb.) 
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precise  routes  which  they  respectively  pursued  in  their  progress  to 
Constantinople,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  place  of  ultimate 
rendezvous  to  all.  M.  michaud  adverts  to  this  deficiency  in  for- 
mer historians ;  but  he  has  by  no  means  redeemed  the  pledge« 
which  he  seems  to  give,  of  supplying,  or  even  of  endeavouring  to 
supply  it.  He  enables  us  to  follow  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
course  of  the  first  great  tumultuary  army,  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Gaultier  sans  avoirf  the  last  remnants  of  which  were  dispersed 
and  annihilated  in  the  plains  of  Bithynia;  and  the  hordes  sutwe- 
quently  collected  under  the  priest  Godeschall  and  Count  Emicon,*' 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  and  from  each  other 
by  their  different  distinctions  and  catastrophes.  But  when  he 
conies  to  give  an  account  of  the  more  regular  expeditions  com- 
manded by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  Bo- 
hemond,  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  method  and  order  in  the  narra- 
tion which  we  are  far  from  finding,  and  are  condemned  at  last  to 
alight  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial  city,  and  meet  each  several  corps 
already  assembled  there  before  us,  without  any  distinct  knowledge 
of  their  respective  progress,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  over- 
came the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  we  know  to  have  lain  in 
their  way.  The  want  of  perspicuity  which  we  remark  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative,  and  on  which  we  should  have  forborne  to  observe, 
were  it  not  that  the  author  appears  to  claim  some  merit  for  having 
remedied  the  defects  of  former  historians,  is  amply  supplied  by  the 
dramatic  effect  which  he  has  given  to  his  subject  by  displaying  the 
various  characters  of  his  principal  personages  at  their  first  introduc- 
tion on  the  historical  theatre.  These  several  pictures  are  strikingly, 
coloured,  without  any  appearance  of  labour  in  the  detail,  and  with 
the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  features  of  the  original  portraits.  It  is 
thus,  for  instance,  tliat  he  has  delineated  the  hero  of  the  Genua- 
lemme  liberala. 

*  We  cannot  pan  over  the  mention  of  this  last-named  array  of  crusaders,  without 
jiotJcin^  wtiat  has  stnick  U3  as  a  remarkable  piece  of  disingcnuity  in  Voltaire,  whose 
antipatnyto  the  crusaders  seems  to  paiiakc  not  a  little  of  his  general  spirit  of  nhilo- 
sophival  bigotry.  He  dwells  with  manifest  pleasnre  on  the  horrible  persecution  of 
the  .lows  wiiich  these  deluded  fanatics  substituted  in  the  room  of  their  intended  ei« 
peditiun  to  Jerusalem,  **  astonished,"  as  our  author  says,  **  that  people  should  go  to 
make  war  upon  the  Mussulmans,  who  only  kept  possession  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
"while  they  left  in  peace  a  people  which  had  cnicificd  its  God ;"  but  he  takes  care  not 
to  inform  us  that,  while  these  enormities  were  committed  by  a  disorderly  multitude 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  headed  by  a  few  individuals  of  notoriously  profligate  and 
abandoned  principles^  there  were  found  in  that  unenlightened  age,  christian  prelates 
(the  Bishops  of  Worms,  Treves,  Spire,  and  Mayence)  sufficiently  imbued  with  the 
iA-nc  spirit  of  their  religion  to  open  their  ehurches  and  palaces  for  the  protection  of 
the  miserable  victims  of  persecution.  Such  examples  as  these,  though  thinly  scat- 
tered through  the  annals  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  are  too  precious  to  be  over- 
looked 01*  neglected,  except  by  those  who  wish  to  find,  in  tlic  history  of  chnstianity» 
only  the  dctads  of  its  abuses,  and  the  crimes  and  errors  of  its  weak'und  fallible  pro- 
fessors. 
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^  The  eotemporary  hUtoiy,  which  has  transmitted  to  in  his  portrait, 
;  iofomis  us,  that  he  united  tlie  bravery  and  the  virtues  of  a  hero  to  the 
'  fliniplicity  of  a  Ga;nobite.*    His  address  in  battle,  an  extraordinary 
strength  of  body,  made  him  be  admired  in  the  midst  of  camps.     Pru- 
-  dence  and  moderation  tempered  Ills  valour;  iiis  devotion  was  sincere 
and  disinterested,  and  never  in  the  holy  war  did  he  ei^ercise  his  cou- 
rage and  his  veni^nee  except  against  the  enemies  of  Chrbt.    Faith- 
ful to  bis  word,  liberal,  affable,  full  of  humanity,  princes  and  knights 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  model,  and  his  soldiers  as  their  father;  all  the 
warriors  wished  to  fight  under  his  banners.     If  he  was  not  the  chief  oC 
the  crusades,  as  some  historians  have  pretended,  he  at  least  obtained 
the  command  which  virtue  confers.     1  n  the  midst  of  their  divisions  and 
quarrels,  the  princes  and  barons  often  implored  the  wisdom  of  God* 
frey,  and  in  the  dangers  of  war,  his  counsels  were  regarded  as  abso- 
lute orders."     P.  144. 

Others  of  the  principal  crusadera  are  characterized  no  less  suc- 
cessfully. 

*'  The  people  of  Yermandois  marched  with  the  subjects  of  Philip, 
under  the  colours  of  their  Count  Hugh,  a  young  prince  whose  brilliant 
fpialities  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  court.    Proud  of  his  rank  ^i 
brother  to  the  king  of  France,  and  first  of  the  French  knights,  he  made 
himself  be  remarked  by  his  bravery  and  the  ostentation  of  his  manners. 
He  displayed  an  invincible  courage  in  the  field,  but  suffered  himself  to 
be  too  easily  overcome  by  flattery,  and  wanted  perseverance  under  re- 
verses*    Although  poorly  appanaged  by  fortune,  no  hero  of  the  crusade 
gave  evidence  of  intentions  more  noble  and  more  disinterested.     If  he 
had  not  merited  by  his, exploits  the  surname  of  Great,  which  history 
•    has  given  him,  he  might  have  obtained  it  for  having  listeueil  only  to 
',   his  zeal,  and  sought  glory  alone  in  a  war  which  offered  kingdoms  to 
the  ambition  of  princes  and  even  of  simple  knights. 

^*  Rot)ert,  surnamed  Curthose^  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  conducted  hb 
vassals  to  the  holy  war,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  united  to  noble  qualities  defects  the  most  reprehensible  in  a  prince. 
In  his  youth  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  paternal  authority ;  but  more  led 
away  by  the  love  of  independence  than  by  a  real  ambition,  after  having 
made  war  on  his  father  in  order  to  reign  in  Normandy,  he  neglected 
the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  on  the  death  of  William.  Hb 
lightness,  his  inconstancy,  and  weakness,  made  him  the  object  of  con- 
tempt to  his  subjects  and  to  his  enemies.     His  profuseness  ruined  Ills 

*  An  monymons  hiftorian  of  the  enuades  expresses  himself  in  these  temu^  ^leak- 
hig  of  Godfrey :  Tantwn  lenU  tU  nuigu  in  ae  monachum  guam  rmUtemJigurairet. 
Gnibert  sajs,  moreorer,  cujuM  mira  humiUtan  et  monacfu9jam  imitonda  modettia. 
(SeeBoDgarsy  p.  548.) 
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people  aad  reduced  himself,  if  OrdericusVitalia  is  to  be  belieTed,  td  a 
state  bordering  on  indigence.  The  historian  I  have  just  cited  report? 
a  circumstance  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe,  but  which  is  equally 
descriptive  of  the  prince  and  of  the  age  he  lived  in ;— '  He  sometimes 
lay  a-bed  for  want  of  clothes,  and  often  missed  the  mass  because  his 
nakedness  prevented  him  from  his  assisting  at  it.*  It  was  not  the 
ambition  of  conquering  kingdoms  in  Asia,  but  hb  inconstant  and 
adventurous  humour  that  made  him  take  the  cross.  The  Normans,  a 
restless  and  warlike  people,  who  had  rendered  themselves  remarkable 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  devotion  of  pilgrimages,  ran  to- 
gether in  crowds  under  his  banners.  As  Duke  Robert  had  not  where- 
withal to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  armament,  he  pledged  Normandy 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  William  Rufus.  William,  whom  the  age 
he  lived  in  accused  of  impiety,  and  who  derided  the  knight  errantry  of 
the  crusaders,  seized  with  joy  upon  the  opportunity  of  governing  a  pro- 
vince which  he  ho|>ed  one  day  to  reunite  to  his  kingdom.  He  raised 
contributions  on  the  clergy  which  he  did  not  love,  and  melted  down 
the  church  silver  to  pay  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  to  Robert,  who  took 
his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  followed  by  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
bis  dukedom."    P.  153. 

The  characters  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders,  sumamed  <<  The 
Lance  and  Sword  of  the  Christians,"  and  of  the  rich  Count  of  Bloif 
andX])hartres,  the  number  of  whose  castles  was  compared  to  that  of 
the  days  in  the  year,  but  who  was  more  nobly  distinguished  io  this 
rude  age  by*  the  protection  which  he  afforded,  and  the  inclination 
which  he  evinced,  to  learning  and  learned  individuals,  we  are  unable 
to  dwell  upon  for  the  present/ and  pass  to  a  more  eminent  and  im- 
portant personage. 

First,  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  whose  zeal  was  awakened  by  ihe 
passage  of  the  French  crusades  through  their  dominions, 

^*  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  determined  to  partake  in  their 
fbrtunes  and  in  the  glory  of  thb  holy  enterprise."  *  *  *  «  He  had 
neither  less  courage  nor  less  genius  than  his  father,  Robert  Buiscard* 
Cotemporary  authors,  who  never  fail  to  speak  of  the  physical  qualities 
of  their  heroes,  inform  us,  that  he  surpassetl  in  stature  the  tallest  of  his 
followers ;  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  appeared  full  of  anger  and  arro- 
gance. His  presence,  says  Anna  Comnena,  struck  the  sight  as  much 
as  his  reputation  astonished  tlie  mind.  When  he  spoke,  one  would 
have  said  that  he  had  studied  the  art  of  eloquence;  when  he  showed 
himself  under  armS)  it  might  have  been  believed  that  he  had  passed  his 
life  in  learning  the  management  of  the  lance  and  sword.  Educated  in 
the  school  of  the  Norman  heroes,  he  coneealed  the  combinations  of 
policy  under  the  exterior  of  violence ;  and,  although  by  nature  fierce 
and  haughty,  he  knew  how  to  dissemble  an  injury  when  vengeance 
was  unprofitable  to  him* 
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^  Whatever  could  lead  to  the  accompliAhment  of  his  designs  appeared 
to  him  to  be  just  He  had  learned  of  his  lather  to  regard  as  his  ene- 
mies all  those  whose  estates  or  riches  were  the  ol^jects  of  his  covetouih 
nesu :  he  was  restrained,  neither  by  the  fear  of  God,  nor  by  the  opinioD 
of  men,  nor  by  his  own  oaths.  Ue  had  followed  Robert  in  the  war 
against  the  Emperor  Alexis,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat* 
ties  of  Durazzo  and  Larissa :  but,  disinherited  by  will,  nothing  remained 
for  him  at  the  death  of  his  father  but  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits, 
and  the  example  of  his  family.  He  had  declared  war  against  his  hro* 
ther  Roger,  and  had  just  compelled  him  to  cede  the  princiimlity  of 
Tarentum,  when  they  began  to  speak  in  Europe  about  the  expedition 
to  the  east  The  deliverance  of  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Chnst  was 
not  that  which  inflamed  his  zeal,  or  decided  him  to  take  the  cross.  As 
he  had  vowed  an  eternal  hatred  against  the  Grecian  emperors,  he 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  traversing  their  empire  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
and,  full  of  confidence  in  his  fortune,  he  ho[>ed  to  erect  for  himself  a 
kingdom  before  he  should  arrive  at  Jerusalem."    P.  160. 

This  artful  and  ambitious  character  is  poetically  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  knights  who  ranged  themselves 
under  bis  standard,  and  who  furnished  the  model  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personages  in  the  immortal  poem  of  Tasso* 

"  All  these  warriors  were  already  renowned  for  their  exploits;  ^ut 
none  among  them  deserved  to  fix  the  attention  of  posterity  so  much  as 
the  brave  Tancred.*  Although  he  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  am- 
bition was  hereditary,  he  had  no  other  passion  than  that  of  combating 
the  infidels.  Piety,  glory,  and  i)erhaps  his  friendship  for  Bohemond, 
were  alone  able  to  conduct  him  into  Ada.  His  cotemporaries  admired 
his  romantic  loftiness,  and  his  uncultivatetl  pride.  He  never  yielded 
except  to  the  empire  of  virtue  and  sometimes  to  that  of  beauty.  A 
stranger  to  all  considerations  and  all  the  interests  of  policy,  he  knew 
no  law  but  those  of  religion  and  honour,  and  was  always  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  their  sake.  The  annals  of  chivalry  offer  no  model 
more  accomplished;  poetry  and  history  have  joined  in  his  celebra* 
tlon,  and  have  bestowed  on  him  the  same  praises."    P.  1 62. 

We  should  add  to  these  the  pictures  of  the  warlike  Bishop  of 
Puy,  (Adhemar  de  Monteil,)  and  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
the  Nestor  of  Tasso.  But,  for  want  of  room,  we  pass  them  over, 
and  hasten  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexis  Cooinenus,  which  our 
author  appears  to  have  estimated  with  more  impartiality  than  either 
the  zeal  of  the  cotemporary  Latin  historians,  or  the  equally  unjust 
though  less  pardonable  prejudices  of  modern  philosophers,  would 
admit. 

*  Rftonl  de  Caen  hai  wriUen,  half  in  prose,  half  in  verse,  the  Actt  of  Tanered. 
(See  tbo  The^aurut  J^ovum  Anecdotorum  of  Martenne,  Tom*  1.  or  tbe  CoUecdoa 
of  Muratori,  Tom.  HI.} 
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^'  Seated  on  a  throne  from  which  he  had  precipitated  his  master  sal 
benefactor,  ho  could  not  believe  in  virtue,  and  knew  better  than  otben 
the  counsels  of  ambition.  He  had  displaye^l  some  courage  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  purple,  and  governed  only  by  dissimulation,  the 
ordinary  weapon  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  all  weak  states.  His  daughter, 
Anna  Gomnena,  has  made  an  accomplished  prince  of  him ;  the  Latiu 
have  represented  him  as  perfidious  and  cruel.  Impartial  history, 
vrhich  rejects  the  exaggeration  both  of  praise  and  satire,  sees  in  Alexis 
only  a  weak  monarch,  of  a  superstitious  mind,  more  led  away  by  the 
love  of  a  vain  representation  than  by  the  love  of  glory.  He  migtit 
have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  crusade,  and  reconquered  Asia 
Hinor  by  accompanying  the  Lati  ns  in  their  march  to  J  erusalem.  This 
great  enterprise  alarmed  his  weakness.  Uis  timid  prudence  inugincd 
that  it  sufficed  to  deceive  the  crusaders,  in  order  to  have  nothing  (o 
apprehend  from  them,  and  that  to  receive  their  empty  homage  was 
enough  to  profit  by  their  victories.  Every  thing  appeared  to  him 
good  and  just  that  could  help  to  extricate  him  from  a  situation,  the 
dangers  of  which  were  increased  by  the  line  of  policy  he  pursued,  and 
ivhich  was  rendered  every  day  more  emlmrrassing  by  the  uncertainty 
of  his  projects.  The  more  he  endeavoureil  to  inspire  confidence,  the 
more  he  rendered  his  good  faith  suspected.  In  seeking  to  inspire  terror, 
be  made  the  discovery  of  all  the  alarms  he  himself  experienced*" 
P,166. 

In  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the  christian  army  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  above  all  in  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
liatin  principality  of  Edessa,  by  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey, 
our  author  has  derived  considerable  assistance  from  a  curious  MS* 
in  the  Armenian  language,  written  by  one  Matthew  of  Edessa, 
which  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  imperial  library,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  any  previous  historian.  This 
is  a  circumstance  which  undoubtedly  impresses  no  small  value  on 
this  portion  of  his  work.  We  shall  leave  these  details,  however, 
and  many  others  of  equal  and  greater  interest  and  importance  be- 
bind  us,  and  seek  our  concluding  specimens  of  the  style  and  spirit 
in  which  the  work  is  composed  amidst  the  long  and  eventful  narra- 
tive of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  narrative  is  throughout  illus- 
trated by  references  to  the  poem  of  Tasso,  and  its  details  are  ren- 
dered tenfold  more  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  reader  of  taste 
by  pursuing  them  with  a  view  of  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  poet  from  the  materials  which  history 
furnished,  and  for  what  portions  of  his  noble  composition  he  is 
solely  indebted  to  the  fertile  resources  of  his  own  powerful  imagi* 
nation. 

With  this  object  in  sight  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
curiosity  to  ascertain  how  far  the  supernatural  agency  which  forms 
so  striking  and  poetical  a  feature  in  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
may  have  had  its  foundation  in  wonders  actually  credited  by  tbft 
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crusaders,  and  reported  by  cotemporarj  historians;  and  many 
doubtless  would  be  little  surprised  to  find  the  chroniclers  of  that 
dark  and  superstitious  age  abounding  with  the  marvellous  as  muck 
as  Tasso  himself*  For  our  own  part,  we  felt  some  disappointment 
in  finding  that  the  enchanted  forest  has  no  more  substantial  foun- 
dation than  the  dry  mention  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wood 
lying  between  the  valleys  of  Samaria  and  Sichem,  at  a  time  when 
the  materials  it  furnished  for  the  construction  of  warlike  machines 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  operations  of  the  siege,  but 
which  materials  ^^  were  defended  from  the  axe  of  the  crusaders, 
neither  by  the  incantations  of  Ismeno,  nor  by  the  arms  of  the  Sara- 
cens/' In  like  manner,  Armida  vanishes  from  our  eyes  **  into  air, 
info  thin  air,"  when  we  are  told,  that  a  story  incidentally  told  by 
William  of  Tyre,  concerning  two  witches, "  who  were  seen  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  city  conjuring  the  elements,  but  who  were  speedily 
despatched  by  the  arrows  of  the  christians,"  is  almost  the  solitary 
passage  to  be  found  among  all  the  historians  of  the  holy  war  in  which 
any  mention  is  made  of  our  belief  attached  to  the  existence  of  magi- 
cal powers.  The  reflection  drawn  from  our  author  by  this  curious 
circumstance  proves  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  our  ancient  historians,  and  deserves  to  be  attended  to  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages. 

*^  We  should  add,'^  he  observes,  *'  that  magic  was  much  less  ia 
Togue  in  the  twelfth  century  than  in  that  in  which  Tasso  lived.  The 
csruaaders  were  extremely  superstitious,  no  doubt ;  but  their  supersti* 
tion  did  not  attach  itself  to  trifles ;  they  were  struck  by  the  phseiKH 
mena  which  they  beheld  in  the  heavens,  they  believed  in  the  appari* 
tion  of  saints,  in  revelations  made  by  God  himself,  but  not  in  mi^- 
ciaus.  The  ideas  of  magic  came  long  afterwards,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth  centuries.  The  chroniclers  of  this  latter  epoch,  when  they 
treat  of  anterior  events,  fill  their  recitals  with  whimsical  and  ridicu-" 
lous  fables  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  more  ancient  authors.  The 
character  of  the  middle  ages  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  chronicles 
of  Robert  Gaquin  or  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  still  less  by  the  romances 
of  that  period."    (Note  p.  402.) 

Beautiful  as  are  the  fictions  of  Tasso,  we  must,  on  this  account, 
be  compelled  reluctantly  to  admit  that  his  poem  would  have  re« 
fleeted  more  vividly  the  character  of  the  times  to  which  it  referSy 
and  would  have  therefore  better  fulfilled  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  imperious  obligations  of  the  law  of  epic  poetry,  if  the  ma- 
chinery of  holy  apparitions,  of  glorified  saints  and  martyrs  com* 
bating  visibly  in  favour  of  the  cross,  of  the  dreams  of  inspiratiooj 
and  powers  of  prophecy,  had  been  substituted  to  the  more  pleasing 
but  less  characteristic  fictions  of  Faerie.  While  we  are  observing 
upon  this  noble  effort  of  human  genius,  it  Will,  perhaps,  appear 
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more  extraordinary^  however,  that  the  poet  should  have  overlooked 
80  evident  and  fertile  a  source  of  poetical  imagery  as  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  the  holy  places  visited  by  the  christians  in  their  celebrated 
procession  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  would  have  furnished. 
But  the  mention  of  this  procession  recalls  us  to  the  purpose  from 
which  we  have  too  long  wandered.  Our  historical  readers  will  re- 
member that  it  was  a  ceremony  enjoined,  as  by  express  revelation 
from  heaven,  to  all  the  army  of  the  cross  previous  to  the  grand 
assault  which  was  meditated. 

*'  The  pilgrims,  persuaded  that  the  gates  of  the  besieged  city  would 
open  themselves  not  less  to  devotion  than  to  valour,  listened  with  do- 
cility to  the  exhortations  of  the  hermit,  and  all  set  themselves  eagerly 
to  follow  hb  advice,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  language  of  God 
himself.  After  three  days  of  a  rigorous  fast,  they  issued  in  arms 
from  their  quarters,  and  marched,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  round 
the  walls  of  the  Holy  City.  They  were  preceded  by  their  priests 
clad  in  white,  bearing  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  singing  psalms 
and  canticles.  Their  banners  were  displayed;  their  symbols  and 
trumpets  resounded  afar.  It  was  thus  that  the  Jews  formerly  made 
the  tour  of  Jericho,  whose  walls  fell  to  pieces  at  the  somid  of  their 
martial  instruments. 

*'  The  crusaders  began  their  march  from  the  valley  of  Rephraim, 
which  is  in  front  of  Calvary ;  they  advanced  northward  and  saluted, 
as  they  entered  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  tombs  of  St  Mary, 
8t  Stephen,  and  the^rst  elect  of  God.  Continuing  their  prepress  to- 
wards the  Mouut  of  Olives,  they  contemplated  with  respect  the  grotto 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  exuded  a  bloody  sweat,  and  the  place  where  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem.  When  they  reached 
the  summit  of  tlie  mountain,  the  most  imposing  spectacle  discovered 
itself  to  their  eyes.  To  the  east  they  beheld  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  river  Jordan ;  to  the  west  they 
surveyed  at  their  feet  the  Holy  City  and  her  territory  covered  with 
sacred  ruins.  Assembled  together  in  the  very  spot  from  whence 
Jesus  Christ  ascended  to  heaven,  and  on  which  they  still  looked  for 
the  marks  of  his  feet,  they  heard  the  exhortations  of  their  priests  and 
bbiiops. 

*'  Arnoul  de  Roh^s,  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  addressed 
to  them  a  pathetic  discourse,  conjuring  them  to  redouble  their  zeal 
and  perseverance.  In  concluding:,  he  turned  towards  Jenisalem: 
*  You  behold,'  he  said,  ^  the  inheritance  of  Jesus  Christ  trampled 
upon  by  the  impious;  see  here  at  last  the  worthy  recom|>en8e  of  all 
your  labours;  see  here  the  place  in  which  God  will  panlon  all  your 
faults,  and  bestow  his  blessing  upon  all  your  victories.'  At  the  voice 
of  the  orator,  who  pointed  out  to  them  the  church  of  tlie  resurrection 
and  the  rocks  of  Calvary  ready  to  receive  them,  the  defenders  of  the 
cross  humlded  themselves  before  God,  and  kept  their  looks  fixed  on 
Jerusalem. 

^  When  Amool  invited  them,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  forget  their 
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iiyarieg,  and  cherish  each  other  in  mutual  love,  Tancred  and  Rajmond, 
who  had  long  been  at  variance,  eml)raced  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
christian  army.  The  soldiers,  and  the  other  chiefs,  followed  their  ex- 
ample* The  rich  promised  to  comfort  by  their  alms  the  poor  and  the 
orphans  who  bore  the  cross.  All  men  forgot  their  fatal  animosities,  and 
swore  to  remain  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  evangelical  charity. 

*'  While  the  crusaders  thus  gave  themselves  up  to  Uie  transports  of 
their  devotion  and  piety,  the  Saracens  collected  on  the  ram[>arts  of 
Jerusalem,  lifted  in  the  air  crucifixes  which  they  loaded  with  outrage; 
they  insulted  the  ceremonies  of  the  christians  by  their  gestures  and 
clamours.  '  You  hear,'  said  the  hermit  Peter, '  you  hear  the  threats 
and  blasphemies  of  these  enemies  of  the  true  God;  swear  to  defend 
Jesns  Christ,  made  prisoner  and  crucified  a  second  time  by  the  infidels* 
You  see  him  expiring  anew  upon  Calvary  for  the  redemption  of  your 
sins.*  At  these  words  the  Coenobite  is  interrupted  liy  groans  and 
cries  of  indignation  which  arose  on  all  sides  against  the  infidels. 
*  Yes,  1  swear  by  your  piety,'  pursued  the  orator,  '  1  swear  by  your 
arms,  that  the  reign  of  the  impious  approaches  to  its  termination. 
The  host  of  the  Lord  has  no  longer  but  to  appear,  and  all  this  vaiu 
crowd  of  mussulmans  will  be  disiiersed  like  shadows.  To-day  they 
are  yet  filled  with  pride  and  insolence,  to-morrow  they  will  be  frozen 
ivith  fear,  and  will  fall  motionless  before  you,  like  those  guardians  of 
the  sepulchre  who  felt  their  weapons  fall  out  of  their  hands,  and  fell 
dead  with  aflright  when  an  earthquake  announced  the  presence  of  a 
Deity  on  this  very  Calvary  which  you  are  now  going  to  scale.  Yet 
ft  few  moments,  and  these  towers,  the  last  rampart  of  the  infidels,  will 
tiecome  the  asylum  of  the  christians;  these  mosques,  which  rise  upon 
the  ruins  of  Christianity,  shall  serve  for  the  temple  of  the  true  God, 
and  Jerusalem  shall  resound  with  the  praises  only  of  the  Ldrd.' 

^<  At  these  last  worvls  of  Peter,  the  liveliest  transports  burst  from 
the  ranks  of  the  crusaders ;  they  again  embrace  amidst  Hoods  of  tears, 
and  exhort  each  other  mutually  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  evils  for 
which  they  are  at  length  about  to  receive  their  glorious  reward.  The 
christians  then  descend  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  regain  their  camp^ 
and,  taking  the  road  towards  the  south,  they  salute  on  their  right  hand 
the  tomb  of  David,  and  pass  near  the  fishpond  of  Siloah  where  Jeaus 
Christ  restored  his  sight  to  the  man  bom  blind;  they  perceive  at  a 
greater  distance  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Judah,  and  advance  along 
the  declivity  of  Mount  Sion,  where  other  remembrances  come  to  add 
to  their  enthusiasm.  Towards  evening,  the  christian  army  returned 
to  its  quarters,  repeating  these  words  of  the  prophet :  *  Those  of  the 
West  shall  fear  the  Lord,  and  those  of  the  east  shall  liehold  his  glory..* 
Re-entered  within  their  camp,  the  most  part  of  the  pilgrims  jiassed 
the  night  in  prayer;  the  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  confess  their  sins  at 
the  feet  of  the  priests,  and  receive  their  God,  whose  promises  filled 
them  with  hope  and  confidence."    P.  300,  &:c. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  ample  materials  in  this 
long  description  of  the  procession  of  the  pilgrims,  for  poetical 
ornament ;  and  the  most  fervent  admirers  of  Tasso  must  regret. 
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vith  our  author,  that  he  missed  so  fair  and  manifest  an  oppoftunif/ 
of  enriching  his  poem  by  the  admission  of  them. 

The  scenes  which  immediately  followed  the  capture  of  Jenf« 
aalem  are  of  a  nature  to  awaken  much  reflection  on  the  strange 
inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  and  such  as  does  not  at  all  tend 
to  raise  our  ideas  of  mortal  perfection,  or  inspire  us  with  feel- 
ings of  self-gratulation  and  complacency.  Our  author  appears  to 
have  contemplated  them  in  a  very  philosophical  view,  and  we 
know  no  passage  in  his  work  that  sets  good  sense  and  his  powers 
of  just  discrimination  in  a  more  favourable  light.  After  dwelling 
no  longer  than  the  occasion  demanded  on  the  horrible  atrocities 
committed  by  the  victorious  crusaders,  and  which  their  historians 
record  with  expressions  of  exultation  rather  than  of  horror,  or 
even  of  censure,  he  thus  proceeds  to  relate  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  immediately  followed. 

*'  At  the  sight  of  their  brethren,  (the  pilgrims  whom  they  had 
rescued  from  their  long  captivity,)  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  no  doubt 
began  to  recollect  that  they  hail  come  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus* 
The  pious  Godfrey,  who  had  abstained  from  the  carnage  which 
succeetled  the  victory,  quitted  his  companions,  and,  followed  by  three 
servants,  repaired,  without  arms,  and  barefooted,  to^  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  The  news  of  this  act  of  devotion  soon  spread  througli" 
out  the  christian  army ;  immediately  all  their  vengeance,  all  their  fuiy, 
was  appeased ;  the  crusaders  stripped  themselves  of  their  bloody  gar* 
ments,  made  all  Jerusalem  re-echo  with  their  lamentations,  their  sobs, 
and  groaqs,  and,  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  the  country,  walked  to- 
gether, their  feet  bare,  and  their  heads  uncovered,  towards  the  church 
of  the  Resurrection.  When  the  christian  army  was  thus  assembled 
together  upon  Calvary  the  night  began  to  fall;  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  public  places,  and  around  the  ramparts :  nothing  was 
heani  throughout  the  Holy  City  but  the  penitential  psalms,  and  the 
words  of  Isaiah — '  Ye  that  love  Jerusalem,  rejoice  ¥rith  her.'  The 
crusaders  then  displayed  a  devotion  so  lively  and  tender,  that  one 
would  have  saiil,  according  to  the  remark  of  a  modem  historian,  (Le 
Pere  Maimbourg,)  that  these  same  men  who  were  come  from  taking  a 
town  by  assault  and  committing  the  most  horrible  carnage,  were  in 
fact  issuing  from  a  long  retreat,  and  from  the  profoundest  meditation 
on  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  These  inexplicable  contrasts  oftea 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Some  writers  have  thought  to 
find  in  them  a  pretext  for  accusing  the  christian  religion ;  others,  not 
less  blind  nor  less  passionate,  have  attempted  to  excuse  the  deplora- 
ble excesses  of  fanaticism ;  the  impartial  historian  thinks  it  enough  to 
record  them,  and  mourns  in  silence  the  weakness  of  human  nature.^' 
P.  413. 

Among  the  various  authorities  to  which  our  author  has  had 
recourse  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  we  have  ahready  men- 
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ikmeiy  as  entirely  new  to  the  historical  reader,  the  MS*  Historj 
of  Armenia,  by  Matthew  of  Edessa.  We  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
the  indulgence  of  noticing  another  MS.  for  the  sake  of  the  parti- 
cular anecdote  which  has  been  selected  from  it,  although  that 
anecdote  bears  no  immediate  reference  to  the  crusade  itself.  It 
18  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  ^^  the  science  of  legislation,"  at  this 
epoch,  that  M.  Michaud  mentions  the  ordinances  which  Gaston  de 
Bearn,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  crusade,  had  drawn  up,  previous 
to  his  setting  out  on  the  expedition,  for  the  regulation  of  his  states 
during  his  absence. 

*'  Among  these,''  says  our  author,*  ^*  we  meet  with  some  dispositions 
vrbich  deserve  to  be  recorded  by  history,  because  they  present  to  us 
the  feeble  commencements  of  a  legislation  which  it  required  a  length 
of  time  and  fortunate  circumstances  to  bring  to  perfection.  ^  The 
peace ^  says  this  legislator  of  the  eleventh  century, '  shaU  at  ail  times 
be  fireserved  towards  the  clergy^  monks^  travellers^  ladies^  and  tJuir  at' 
tendants.  If  any  man  takes  refuge  with  a  latfy^  he  shall  be  secure  in 
his  person  on  payment  of  damages.  Peace  be  nnth  the  peasant:  his 
imn  and  his  instruments  of  agriculture  shall  not  be  liable  to  seizure.^  '^    '■ 

•  This  valuable  extract  is  from  a  manuscript  history  of  Beam, 
*<  qu*a  bien  voula  nous  communiquer,  un  de  nos  magistrats  les 
plus  distingues,  qui  consacre  ses  loisirs  a  la  culture  des  lettres* 
Cette  histoire,  remarquable  par  une  sage  erudition  et  une  saine 
critique,  doit  jeter  une  grande  lumiere  sur  les  temps  recules  dont 
nous  parlous."  (Note  p.  480.)  We  earnestly  entreat  Field 
Marshal  the  Marquis  Wellington,  in  his  projected  invasion  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  to  take  good  care  not  to  hurt  either 
this  respectable  magistrate  or  his  manuscript. 

In  the  *^  Pieces  Justificatives,"  collected  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  the  reader  will  find  a  mass  of  curious  anecdote,  and  many 
important  documents  well  worthy  of  being  brought  to  light  and 
preserved ;  but  we  have  not  space  nor  leisure  left  us  to  analyze 
their  contents,  or  give  any  further  extracts.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  shall  have  im  announce  a  continuation  of  the 
work* 
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Observations  on  the  Character^  Customs^  and  S^^erstUions  of 
the  Irish;  and  on  some  of  the  causes  which  have  rdarded  ttr 
moral  and  political  improvement  of  Ireland.  Bj  Danid 
Dewar.     8vo.  pp.  363. 

[From  the  Monthly  BeTicw.3 

Mn.  D.  has  occupied  his  first  chapter  with  the  iyuttraf ioo  of 
some  general  views  of  national  character :  but  the  better  plan  tar 
an  author,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  postpone  these  general  diaquiM- 
lions ;  availing;  himself  of  opportunities  of  interweaving  them  with 
his  particular  details,  or  of  bringing  them  before  the  reader  when 
the  latter  has  become  familiar  with  the  facts  and  circumstances 
constituting  the  subject  of  the  book.  One  of  Mn  Dewar's  first 
remarks  is  the  superior  influence  of  moral  and  political  over  pk^' 
sical  causes  in  the  tonnation  of  national  character*  Adverting  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  Ireland,  he  dwells  on  the  permanenGjof 
evil  arising  from  any  false  political  institution,  after  the  instiCution 
itself  has  been  swept  away.  A  chief  cause  of  the  misery  and 
backwardness  of  our  sister  island  is  the  unfortunate  want  dlhst' 
mony  among  the  several  divisions  of  its  population,  wliic^b  ars 
three  in  number;  the  native  Irish,  the  descendants  of  En^Kih 
settlers,  and  the  descendants  of  Scots  who  are  established  in  tht 
province  of  Ulster.  The  Anglo-Hibernians,  though  warmly  at- 
tached to  Ireland,  entertain  in  general  a  most  unkindly  dispositioa 
towards  tlie  aborigines ;  despising  and  disliking  their  religion,  their 
languatir,  and  their  habits.  Among  the  descendants  of  the  Scoti, 
the  spirit  of  antipathy  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  religion  of  their 
Irish  countrymen.  The  province  of  Ulster  is  remarkable  for 
containing  a  mixture  of  the  three  classes ;  the  English  settlers  b» 
ing  chiefly  landed  gentry;  the  Scots  linen  manufactiu^rs,  as  wd 
as  proprietors  or  tenants  ojf  land ;  and  the  Irish  being  conGned  to 
the  humbler  sphere  of  tenants  and  servants.  Nopart  of  Irelasi 
is  more  improved  than  the  principal  counties  of  Ulster:  but  n^ 
where  is  the  influence  of  religious  animosity  and  prejudice  wott 
apparent. — The  disposition  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  is  described 
by  Mr.  Dewar  in  those  striking  colours  which  are  to  be  supplied 
only  by  actual  intercourse  and  confidential  conversation.  He 
seems  to  be  fond  of  comparing  them  with  the  Highlanders  of  Scot* 
land,  and  of  explaining  the  causes  which,  in  the  progress  of  ages* 
have  produced  different  shades  of  character. 

"  There  is  no  mark  by  which  the  native  Irishman  is  more  distio'l 
gui^hed  than  inipiviitivauss.  He  will  walk  miles  with  you  to  di«eO'| 
ver  ^vhe^e  you  cuini*  fruni,  where  you  are  going,  and  what  k  your  buii' 
ness;  he  will  appear  merry  to  make  you  frank,  and  perfectly  antO'i 
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iotcd  and  simiile  ivith  a  design  constantly  in  view.*^— -'*  An  inquisitire 
turn  of  mind  h  <;onenilly  acconi|ianietl  with  eoine  de<;ree  of  thought- 
fulness.  A  Highlander  is  l>oth  inquisitive  and  thouiflitful,  so  is  an 
Irishman;  thou«^h  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  got  quite  so 
much  of  the  pensive  philosopher  in  his  nature.  He  can  much  mora 
<^asily  L)ecome  jocular  than  a  Hii^hlander;  nor  is  he  so  apt  to  mtike 
those  moral  reflections  on  the  common  incidents  of  life." — "  Besides, 
the  Highlander  generally  passes  his  life  more  retireil  and  in  a  manner 
much  more  solitary  than  the  Irishman,  and  is  often  left  altogether  to 
iiis  own  reflections,  and  to  the  impressions  which  a  wild  and  moun- 
tain scenery  produces.  In  Lei  trim,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
of  Donegal,  the  character  of  the  natives  approximates  nearer  to  that 
of  a  Highlander,  than  elsewhere.  The  s<:enery  of  both  these  counties 
is  wild  and  romantic.'' — 

'*  J'hc  Irishman  like  the  Higlilander  must  often  go  from  home;  he 
must  go  in  search  of  that  bread  >Nhich  his  country  denies  him,  but  he 
can  never  forget  the  cottage  of  his  early  years:  whether  in  the  cast 
or  west,  though  even  buried  amid  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  St.  Giles's, 
the  lovely  valley  in  which  he  firat  began  to  live,  and  the  green  hills 
of  his  native  isle,  with  all  the  soft  and  endearing  associations  which 
they  awaken,  never  cease  to  warm  his  imagination,  nor,  to  his  latest 
hour,  do  they  depart  from  his  memory." — "  1  have  witnessed  a  consi- 
derable share  of  this  even  among  the  low  and  uneducated  part  of  that 
people  in  Lon>ion.  When  I  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
their  national  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  and  for  a  while  they  seemed  to 
forget  that  they  were  in  the  land  of  strangers." — 

*^  The  hospitality  of  the  Irish,  like  that  of  the  Scottij^h  Flighlandors, 
is  proverbial;  and  never  surely  has  a  stranger  visited  the  neighbour- 
ing isle  without  liaviuj;  had  satisfactory  proof:*  of  it.  The  luxir  la* 
bourer,  who  has  only  potatoes  for  himself  and  his  children,  will  give 
the  best  in  his  pot  to  the  guest,  from  whatever  quarter  he  may  come: 
he  bestows  his  simple  fare  with  a  kindness  that  lias  often  delighted 
me.'' — 

^*  I  must  next  advert  to  that  susceptibility  of  cratitnde  and  resent- 
mcnU  so  obser\able  in  the  Irish.  They  are  prone  to  extremes  in  their 
pre|M>ssessions,  or  their  anti|>athies.  their  love  or  their  hatred.  They 
have  no  hlea  of  the  heartless  neutrality  of  inditTercnce,  of  the  fritriJ 
torpor  of  insensi!)ility ;  and  it  is  with  difliculty  tliey  ran  maintain  that 
et|uaniinity  of  mind,  which  acconl-i  with  the  happy  medium  of  mode* 
nition.  J'liey  are  anient  and  hi^h  sjiirited;  and  though  uot  so  proud 
as  Hicchlanders,  they  have  got  all  their  iinpctuosity.  No  peoMe  in  the 
world  can  lie  mtide  better  frientli,  an<l  il  is  nut  eni^y  to  conceive  oC 
worse  enemie*.  They  have  got  sotno  vanity,  and  they  may  be  flat- 
tered; they  possess  warm  aiVections  :md  th^^y  my  very  easily  be  se- 
cured; but  then'  have  a  deg-ee  of  ressi'n'.inep.t  that  will  not  sufler 
them  with  ininunity  tone  injiirtul  or  iiis-j!w>J.  Tliis  chnr.icter  appears 
to  mc:  extremely  varriMe,  sitire  i*  iwrxv  ■«<»  t  »mei1  to  the  tiest  account: 
little  can  be  dono  \i\  invjmvin'^  a  ih*(..i!o  d.ilj  and  stupid;  hut  much 
mny  be  accomidisbrd  w'th  iii:.s'»  who  :»i*c  alive  to  every  impression, 
ivho  are  acute,  and  gencrour,  and  urrit^r/..      After  all.  the  character 
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tvhicli  I  have  beeu  deliaeatiag  niu^t  be  allowed  to  ]ia\e  laajiy  fauKi* 
These,  however,  should,  I  think,  he  ascribed  to  Uie  moral  and  politi- 
cal circuinstauces  in  wluch  the  Irish  have  been  placed.  The  coosti- 
tuent  partfl  of  this  character  are  certainly  (;ood :  and,  if  under  proper 
direction,  would  undoubtedly  produce  the  happiest  results.^ 

Ou  considering  the  very  limited  information  of  the  native  Irish* 
man,  we  might  be  apt  to  suspect  that  his  character  for  shrewdness 
has  been  overrated ;  but  Mr.  Dewar  maintains,  that  however  illi- 
terate, he  will  be  found  to  possess  both  facility  of  comprehension 
and  aptitude  for  acute  remark.  It  has  been  said  by  the  other 
classes  of  their  countrymen,  that  the  native  Irish  are  deceit- 
ful, and  will  betray  a  friend  to  serve  themselves:  but  this  opinion 
proceeds  more  from  an  obiserA'ance  of  their  conduct  in  history 
towards  oppressive  intruders,  than  from  an  attentive  analysis  of 
their  peculiar  habits ;  for,  when  they  are  once  convinced  that  a 
perbon  is  their  friend,  their  attachment  knows  no  bounds.  At  the 
same  time,  the  moral  texture  of  the  Irish  character  has  been  pre- 
judiced by  ^veral  unfortunate  circumstances,  for  which  we  must 
go  a  long  way  back.  The  chief  of  an  Irish  clan  or  tribe  was  suc^- 
cceded  not  necessarily  by  his  direct  heir,  but  by  the  relation  who 
was  deemed  best  qualiGed  for  discharging  his  duties^  and  this  cus- 
tom was,  in  other  words,  opening  the  door  to  perpetual  dissension 
and  hostility  among  the  uiembers  of  a  tribe.  Moreover,  in  Ire- 
land, the  condition  of  the  chief  and  of  his  family  was  much  less  cal- 
culated to  set  an  improving  example  to  his  dependants  than  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  ancient  families  being  in  a  great  de- 
gree extinguished  or  degraded  by  their  frequent  hostilities  with 
the  English  settlers.  If  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  ha- 
tred and  contempt  which  are  entertained  for  the  native  Irish  by  the 
Knglish  who  had  acquired  possession  of  their  lands,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  instances  of  iuGdclity  of  which  the  latter  so 
much  complain.  They  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
sentiments  of  suspicion  and  revenge  that  were  connected  during 
successive  ages  with  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties;  and  the 
nati\  e  Irish,  oppressed  by  intruders,  regarded  all  means  as  lawful 
for  Ihfcir  deliverance.  Hence  their  atrocities  and  violations  of 
solemn  engagements  towards  their  enemies ;  and  hence,  also,  a 
ferocity  of  character,  engendered  aiid  confirmed  amid  frequent 
scenes  of  bloodshed. 

We  are  next  to  advert  to  a  topic  of  a  local  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter. The  fall  of  the  Irish  chicftaihis  appeal's  to  Iiave  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  composition  of  their  naiionul  poetry.  The  bards,  as 
long  as  thc}"^  were  supported  by  a  powerful  lord,  drew  the  sub- 
jects of  their  recitations  from  the  gallant  exploits,  or  the  virtuoiu 
loves,  of  their  ancesiry.     « I  have  caused,"  says  Speuseri "  divers 
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of  these  nopms  to  be  translated  to  me,  that  I  might  understand 
them,  and  si.Tely  they  savoured  of  iweet  wit  and  good  invention ; 
but  skilled  not  uf  the  (roodlj'  ornaments  of  poetry :  yet  were  they 
sprinkled  with  some  prcHy  flowers  of  their  natural  device,  which 
g^ve  good  grace  and  comeliness  unto  them,"  After  the  impove- 
rishment of  the  chicis,  however,  the  bard  bpcamc  dspendcnt  for 
subsistence  on  the  niultiUiJe,  and  was  obliged  to  accommodate  his 
songs  to  then-  taste.  Bo(h  poets  and  people  fell  likewise  under 
the  government  of  priests,  whose  ignorance  and  total  want  of 
taste  contributed  to  aggravate  their  degradation ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  miracles  of  ambiguous  saints,  and  the  wonders  of  St. 
Patrick's  purgatory,  became  frequent  tliemes  of  the  compositions 
of  the  bards.  Unfortunately,  the  silualion  of  their  countrymen 
relatively  to  the  English  settlei-s  continued  a;;e  after  age  to  sug- 
gest baneful  subjects  to  the  imaginations  of  the  poets ;  and  the 
laws  enacted  against  them,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  redoubled 
(heir  invectives  oo  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  these  intruders. 

**  *  These  Irish  bards,'  says  Spenser,  *  are  for  the  most  part  so  far 
from  instructing  young  men  in  moral  discii>Iiue,  that  they  themselves 
do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply  discipUned;  for  they  seldom  use  to 
choose  unto. themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of 
their  poems ;  but  whomsoever  they  found  to  be  most  licentious  of  life, 
most  bold  and  lawless  iq  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in 
all  parts  of  disotMnlience  and  rebellious  di8]M)8ition :  him  they  set  up 
nnd  glorify  in  their  rhythms,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young 
men  make  an  example  to  follow,' — Thus  *  evil  tilings  being  decked 
and  attired  with  the  gay  attire  of  goodly  words,  may  easily  deceive 
and  carry  away  the  atfectionof  a  young  mind  that  is  not  well  stayed, 
Pjut  desirous  by  some  bold  adventures,  to  make  proof  of  himself.*" 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  situation  of  the  bards  was  very 
different.  Their  protectors,  the  chiefs,  remained  in  power ;  and. 
the  regal  authority,  though  often  opposed,  was  never  stigmatized 
as  illegal ;  nor  did  the  priests  acquire  any  undue  infine:>ce  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Accordmgly,  we  seldom  meet  with  either 
saints  or  miracles  in  the  Highland  poems.  The  conflicts  of  clans^ 
the  faith  of  lovers,  or  the  destiny  of  the  maid  who  mourns  the  early 
fall  of  "  the  dweller  of  her  secret  soul,"  are  the  favourite  themes 
of  their  compositions.  Tlie  moral  effect  of  these  admired  recita- 
tions was  of  great  importance,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  leading 
cause  of  the  integrity  and  comparative  urbanity  of  the  High- 
landers. 

Tlie  difference  in  language  between  a  native  Irishman  and  a 
Scotch  Highlander  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  easily  un- 
derstanding each  other;  though  this  remark  is  not  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  parts  of  Irclsuid.    In  Ibii  country  we  have  generally  uor 
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derrated  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  who  contimit 
to  speak  the  lang:iiage  of  their  ancestors,  our  reports  being  often 
derived  from  travellers  who  .judge  of  whole  districts  by  the  fieuulit/ 
ii-ith  which  Enc^lish  is  spoken  in  the  inns.  The  fact  is,  that  while 
Irish  is  prevalf  nt  verj  generally  throup:hout  Lcinatcr,  ]Uunster,uid 

f>art  of  Ulster,  it  forms,  in  a  manner,  the  exclusive  language  of  the 
ower  orders  in  Connauu;ht;  so  thai  we  shall  find  a  million  and  t 
half,  or  probably  two  millions,  of  people  incapable  of  understand- 
ing any  more  of  English  than  a  lew  familiar  words.  Hence  we 
may  judge  of  the  unporfance  of  communicating  to  them  religion 
Hirifniction  in  their  own  tongue.  Till  of  late,  the  favourite  Dotioa 
of  the  protestants  in  Ireland  was  to  discourage  every  thing  that 
tended  to  preserve  the  aboriginal  language :  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  our  compulsory  policy  produced  a  contrary  eSect.  Mr. 
Dewar  dwells  very  properly  on  tlie  attachment  which  is  always 
cherished  by  an  oppressed  people  to  the  object  pursued,  and  adds, 
what  may  seem  a  paradox,  that  to  facilitate  education  in  a  proviiK 
cial  tongue  is  the  surest  mode  of  eflfecting  its  ultimate  extincticNk 
It  is  the  way  to  create  a  taste  for  general  knowledge,  a  knowledgB 
that  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  common  language  of  the  empire- 
Besides,  if  we  once  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  aboriginal  Irial^ 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  English  for  the  purpose  of  advancement 
in  public  and  private  situations  will  soon  increase  their  attention  to 
it.  Any  measure  which  promotes  the  ditTusion  of  the  English 
language  among  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  w  ill  also  have  a  tendency 
to  assuage  religious  aninior^ity  ;  the  difierenceof  tongue  l^eing,  bj 
this  chss  of  the  population^  often  deemed  a  mark  of  diflference  of 
creed. 

Durmg  four  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  adminis* 
tration  of  English  law  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  the 
English  pale,  as  it  was  called,  scarcely  comprehending  five  or  six 
counties :  so  that  the  mass  of  the  native  Irish  lived  without  the 
benefit  of  law  or  equity.  By  a  narrow-minded,  and  at  bottom,  an 
erroneous  policy,  it  was  judged  unadvisable  to  extend  the  range 
of  civilization,  lest  the  inhabitants,  becoming  united  and  powerful, 
niight  seek  to  erect  themselves  hito  independence.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  prudent  cabinet  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  coose- 
qncnce,  intestine  dibsension  was  allowed  to  prevail  forages;  the 
criiiic  of  murder  was  very  frequent ;  and,  while  a  native  who  killed 
an  Englishman  was  always  punished  with  death,  the  murder  of  a 
native  by  an  Englishman  was  expiated  by  a  fine. 

It  was  at  the  era  of  the  Reforjnation,  that  the  unhappy  divisions 
in  lieland  were  productive  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences 
with  regard  to  her  sub»sequent  prosperity.  A  proof  was  affi»rded 
then,  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  day,  that  revolution  is  advan* 
tegeous  only  to  a  people  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  ap|^ 
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eiate  its  blessings.  It  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
lion,  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  were  so  immersed 
in  ignorance  as  not  to  have  forsaken  paganism.  A  catholic  semi- 
nary which  had  been  established  at  Armagh,  and  which  had  sent 
forth  enlightened  pastors,  had  been  overthrown  amid  surroundinc; 
troubles ;  and  it  became  afterwards  impracticable  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient si'pply  of  ministers.  In  many  places,  also,  the  church  lands 
were  appropriated  by  laymen,  and  the  people  were  left  for  ages 
without  instruction.  It  was  not  at  a  time  when  the  body  of  the 
people  were  ignorant  of  all  religion,  that  so  material  a  change  as  the 
Reformation  was  likely  to  take  effect  among  them.  Of  the  native 
Irish,  the  major  part  had  never  seen  Englishmen,  and  had  heard 
of  them  only  by  their  oppression.  The  adoption  of  the  new  reli- 
gion by  the  English  was,  therefore,  in  their  eyes,  a  weighty  objec- 
tion to  it.  Another  circumstance  formed  a  strong  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation :  none  of  its  advocates  were  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  language,  which  at  that  time  was  the  sole  dialect  of 
three  fourths  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  new  religion  into  Ireland  does  not  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained at  all  for  some  time.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  zealous  applica- 
tion was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  that  persons  competent  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue  should  be  sent  over. 

His  zeal  appears  to  have  been  unsupported ;  but  had  his  advice 
been  followed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
nation  would  have  become  sincere  and  industrkiua  proteatanta. 
Slismanaged  as  the  attempts  at  reformation  were,  they  served  only 
to  confirm  the  native  Irish  in  their  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  pope,  turning  their  divided  situation  to  account,  re- 
ceived them  under  his  sacred  protection,  and  seemed  to  assume 
the  character  of  temporal  prince  in  addition  to  that  of  spiritual 
father.  This  delusion  was  confirmed  by  the  Irish  priests ;  who, 
being  discouraged  from  attending  our  universities,  received  their 
education  abroad.  It  is  a  serious  truth,  that  even  at  the  present 
day,  catholics  consider  themselves  as  excluded  from  the  Dublin 
university ;  for,  though  they  are  permitted  to  attend  lectures,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  take  degrees,  a  disability  which  is  most  repu£^. 
nant  to  the  feelings  of  spirited  men.  The  college  of  Mnynooth 
is  but  a  partial  good,  and  by  no  means  on  a  scale  of  a(ie(|uate  ex- 
tent. "  Is  it  now  asked,"  says  Mr.  Uewiu*,  (p.  142.)  "what 
means  are  moat  likely  to  increase  the  converts  to  protestuntism  in 
Irtl.tnd  ?  1  answer,  the  diOfusion  of  education  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  language.  This  is  the  way  .'o  moral  improvement, 
and  that  being  once  accomplished,  wr  may  safely  presume  that 
religious  improvement  is  not  fur  behmd." 

Parliaments  in  Ireland  are  of  very  old  date,  statutes  being  found 
as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  £dward  IL    There,  ho\rever,  as  in  En- 
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^landy  the  attendance  was  considered  an  inconvenience ;  ond  tfae 
Ciuioiis  law  of  Poj'nings  appears  to  hare  ori^sinated  in  a  wish  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  frequent  meetings.  The  sen'ants  of  the 
crown  in  Ireland,  being  generally  men  who  had  undertaken  a  dis- 
agreeable task  for  the  sake  of  indi\'idual  advantage,  pursued  their 
object  without  delicacy  or  integrity ;  and,  distant  as  they  were 
from  the  supreme  seat  of  government,  the  representations  wiuch 
they  chose  to  make  were  little  liable  to  be  questioned,  and,  in 
course,  were  fret(uciifly  false.  The  object  of  these  representa- 
tions was  often  to  display  the  zeal  of  the  leading  men,  or  to  proeiire 
remittances  for  the  vicegerent;  and  when  it  happened  that  the  latter 
was  well  disposed,  his  good  intentions  were  often  unavailing,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  was  kept  respecting  the 
real  disposition  of  the  native  Irish.  It  was  in  the  16th  century 
that  light  first  began  to  dawn  from  this  long  night  of  darknesst 
Afler  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  the  tranquillized  state  of  En- 
gland enabled  the  sovereign  to  enforce  a  greater  degree  of  ob^ 
dience  in  Ireland;  under  Henry  Vlli.  the  limits  of  tfae  Knglish 
pale  were  extended;  and  many  of  the  Irish  were  forced  or  per- 
auaded  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  England.  Now,  for  the  first  tmie^ 
robbery  and  murder  were  capitally  punished ;  and  the  long  rcigp 
of  Elizabeth,  though  overcast  towards  its  close  by  a  dreadful  insini* 
rection,  was,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  the  diminution  of  dissen- 
ttion,  and  to  the  increase  of  English  legislation. 

The  ancient  law  of  the  native  Irish,  known  by  the  name  of 
Brehon  law,  consisted  of  a  few  rude  regidatious,  suited  to  an  early 
and  troubled  state  of  society.  Among  its  principal  dispoaitioni 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  elective  succession  to  the  rank  of  chiefbuo^ 
called  the  custom  or  law  of  tanistry;  and  that  of  gopelkindy  by 
which,  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  a  family,  the  whole  stocky 
whether  of  land  or  moveables,  was  equally  divided  among  all  the 
surviving  branches.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  make  provi- 
sion for  every  individual  of  the  clan,  and  to  retam  numbers  of  de- 
pendants around  the  person  of  the  chief;  but  it  was  not  foresees 
now  greatly  this  law  would  lead  to  early  marriage ;  a  custom  which 
continues  to  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  pie- 
sent  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  likely,  too,  to  remain  in  full  force  until 
the  comforts  of  more  advanced  society  shall  be  understood,  and  t 
necessity  felt  for  providing  for  the  welfare  of  a  family  before  it  is 
brought  into  the  world.  A  similar  division  of  inherited  property 
prevailed  formerly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  where,  as  in  Ire- 
land, the  power  of  the  chieftain  depended  on  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents. A  third  provision  of  the  Brehon  law  consisted  in  At 
eriCy  or  fine  imposed  on  criminals  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of 
guilt;  and  which  was  admitted  as  a  compensation  for  any  crimen 
the  extent  of  the  fine  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judgo.    If 
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the  oflTender  could  not  be  found,  his  clan  or  family  were  held  re- 
sponsible; and  the  ransom  was  divided  between  the  aggrieved 
partj  and  his  chieftain. 

The  Brehon  law,  rude  as  it  was,  long  continued  to  pre\-ail  in  op- 
position to  the  law  of  England.  The  Iri(«h  were  too  ignorant  to 
comprehend  the  latter ;  and,  after  the  fruitless  attempt  to  introduce 
the  reformed  religion  among  them,  the  exertions  of  foreign  priests 
were  added  to  tlieir  own  turbulence  in  resisting  the  innovation.  A 
farther  obstacle  existed  in  the  notorious  corruption  of  the  English 
Judges ;  who  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  their  places,  and  took 
care  to  make  as  much  as  possible  by  them.  A  temporary  ap- 
proximation to  good  government  was  eflTectcd  by  the  vigour  of 
Rtrafibrd :  but,  after  his  recall  and  death,  a  series  of  civil  trou- 
bles began,  which  lasted,  with  unfortunately  too  little  interruption, 
to  the  reign  of  King  William. — ^Thc  following  circumstance  is 
curious,  as  it  affords  an  example  of  the  backward  state  of  diSer- 
jcot  parts  of  li'eland : 

*•  In  the  island  of  Torjs  in  the  county  of  Doiiep:al,  the  inhabitants 
Ere  still  unacquainted  with  any  other  lA\V|lhan  that  of  the  Brehon  code. 
They  chouse  their  chief  macristratc  from  among  themselves;  and  In 
liis  mandate,  issued  from  his  tluvne  of  turf,  the  people  yield  a  cheerful 
and  ready  ol^edience.  They  are  perfectly  simple  in  their  mannf^rs.* 
and  live  as  their  fathers  hnd  done  three  centurirs  ago.'^ 

In  the  1  rth  century  Ireland  was  disturbed  by  three  great  rebel- 
lions and  confiscations.  The  first,  bursting  out  in  the  latter  years 
of  Elizabeth,  ended  with  the  forfeiture  of  vast  di.^tricts  in  Ulster 
and  Munster;  the  former  of  which  were  given  by  King  James  fo 
Scottish  colonists,  and  the  latter  chiefly  to  Knglishmen.  The 
second  rebellion  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  and  led  to  farther 
forfeitures,  of  immense  extent,  to  the  military  adherents  of  Crom- 
irell.  The  third  insurrection  was  in  favour  of  James  II.  and  was 
stimulated  by  the  hope  that  his  rcinsfatcment  would  produce  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Irish  families  to  their  lands  and  honours: 
liut  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  of  Aghrim  gave  the  death  blow 
1o  these  expectations,  and  led  to  additional  forfeitures  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  acres.  It  was  now  that  the  pmtestants  procured 
the  enactment  of  a  code  of  penal  laws,  calculated,  !n  vulgar  appro- 
liension,  to  secure  tranquillity  by  taking  from  the  catholirs  the 
power  to  injure.  These  laws,  however,  were  pregnant  with  thr 
seeds  of  national  mischief;  their  severe  discouragement  of  the 
catholics  operating  as  a  general  check  to  industry,  and  as  a  perpe- 
tuating cause  of  poverty.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  tJie  igno- 
rance, the  insubordination,  and  the  propensity  to  vice,  which  forru 
so  disadianfageous  a  contrast  between  the  native  Irish  and  tlu^ir 
better  governed  fellow  subjects  iu  Great  Britain.     The  penal  code, 
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in  concurrence  with  the  want  of  education,  has  bad  the  effect  of 
making  the  former— who  were  naturally  an  open  and  iinsuspectpg 
people — jealous,  and  to  a  certain  degree  deceitful.  Such  are  the 
cauaeft  by  whicii  the  habit  of  prevarication  has  been  fostered,  and 
the  vices  of  savage  life  have  been  continued. 

It  is  since  the  abolition  of  the  most  grievouil  part  of  the  peml 
code,  and  of  the  restrictions  on  trade,  that  the  increase  of  Irehii 
in  wealth  and  political  importance  has  become  rapid.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  her  landed  rental  is  computed  to  have  risen  from 
six  to  fifteen  millions. — It  is  a  mistake,  says  Mr.  Dewar,  to  consi- 
der the  lower  orders  of  Irish  as  indilFerent  to  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation ;  since,  though  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  part iculir 
objects  contemplated,  they  conceive  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be  an 
important  blessing  which  ought  not  l>e  denied  them.  Mr.  Dewar 
would  put  catholics  and  dissenters  exactly  on  the  footing  of  the 
established  church,  with  the  sole  difference  of  an  income  conti- 
nuing to  be  provided  for  the  latter  by  government  As  lon^ 
he  adds,  as  any  prospect  remained  of  the  Stuart  family  renewing 
their  claim  to  the  crown,  a  reason  might  be  urged  for  exercising 
rigour  towards  the  catholics :  but,  at  present,  this  is  just  as  futile 
as  the  dread  of  catholic  proselytism.  Such  a  dread  takes  for 
granted  that  the  zeal  of  catholics  will  accomplish  every  thii^ 
while  that  of  protestants  will  effect  nothing.  The  true  way  of 
lessening  the  zeal  of  catholics,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  is  by 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws;-— a  repeal,  which  will  lessen  the 
union  of  those  who  have  been  long  held  together  by  the  bond  of 
fellow  suffering.  Had  the  catholics  been  disposed  to  intrigue 
against  the  state,  they  would  before  now  have  taken  the  oaths 
which  preclude  their  entrance  on  the  higher  offices.  Those  who 
talk  of  political  danger  should  never  forget  that  the  Irish  catholics 
have  renounced  the  deposing  poK'er  of  the  pope,  and  the  doctrine 
of  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics. 

The  advantages  of  national  education  form  the  subject  of  the 
last  part  of  Mr.  Dewar's  LM)ok.  A  desire  of  investigating  the 
subject  to  the  bottom  has  led  him  to  analyze  the  general  aigo* 
ments  in  favour  of  education,  with  more  minuteness  than  perhaps 
was  necessary:  yet,  familiar  as  his  reasoning  b,  we  consider  it  as 
not  devoid  of  utility.  '*  Ignorance,  indolence,  and  vice,"  he  says, 
*^  are  not  more  closely  allied  on  the  one  side,  than  intelligence, 
industry,  and  purity  of  manners  on  the  other.  It  has  been  said 
by  the  blind  opponents  of  education,  that  the  power  of  reading 
may  lead  to  the  reading  of  bad  books.  But  is  it  tnie  that  the  poor, 
when  capable  of  reading,  prefer  bad  books  to  good  ones :  In 
Scotland,  where  all  the  people  can  read,  are  their  morals  injured 
by  their  capability  of  perusing  improper  books  ?  In  what  other 
country  are  the  poor  more  sober  or  industrious  .^'    Compare  this 
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Iplcture  with  the  poverty  and  vice  of  the  unlettered  peasantry  oF 
Ireland)  and  the  result  will  be,  that  reading  is  one  of  the  chief 
iKCurities  against  moral,  political,  and  religious  error.  An  in- 
structed and  an  intelligent  people  are  always  more  decent  and 
orderly  than  those  who  are  ignorant.  Feeling  themselves  indi* 
vidually  more  likely  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  their  superiors, 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  disposed  to  pay  to  these  supe-^ 
Kiors  a  due  tribute  of  respect;  and  being  more  capable  of  seeing 
through  the  selfish  views  of  demagogues,  they  are  less  blindly  led 
into  disobedience.— Another  objection  to  education,  with  timid 
men,  is  an  apprehension  that  the  lower  orders  would  become  un- 
willing to  perform  that  drudgery  which  belongs  to  their  situation 
in  life :  but  this  is  little  else  than  saying  that  education  would 
Biake  them  forget  to  eat  and  drink.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the 
wants  of  nature  obliged  them  to  continue  to  labour,  education 
would  only  enable  them  to  perform  that  labour  much  better. 
Discontent  is  generally  the  effect  of  ignorance ;  knowledge  ena- 
bling us  both  to  ascertain  our  duties  and  appreciate  our  blessings 
in  this  life,  and  referring  the  mind  to  that  future  state  in  which  the 
inequalities  of  this  transient  scene  will  be  adjusted. 

Though  we  generally  participate  in  Mr.  Dewar's  opinions,  on 
one  point  his  views  and  ours  do  not  exactly  accord ;  we  mean,  the 
rapidity  of  increase  in  Irish  population.     He  thinks  that  the  early 
marriage  which  is  common  among  the  catholics,  by  creating  young 
families  without  adequate  provision,  is  a  public  misfortune :  but 
early  marriage  has- such  powerful  recommendations  in  our  eyes, 
that  we  are  with  cliificulty  brought  to  admit  arguments  on  the 
opposite  side.     Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  shall  merely  observe  that  Mr.  Oewar's  notions  are  founded 
on  a  well  known  work  on  population,  which  perhaps  does  not 
adequately  estimate  the  additional  means  of  provision  afforded  by 
increased  population.     We  are  more  likely  to  agree  with  the 
author  when  he  contrasts  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland.     In  the  latter,  they  are  industrk>us  and  comfortable 
without  much  assistance  from  their  richer  neighbours ;  while  in 
Ireland  they  are  superstitbus  and  comfortless,  wandering  about 
in  crowds  on  the  public  roads,  and  stunning  the  passenger  with 
their  petitioning  vociferation.     We  coincide  with  Mr.  Dewar 
likewise  on  a  very  different  matter,  viz.  the  increased  necessity  of 
correcting,  by  previous  education,  those  confined  views  of  which 
the  subdivision  of  labour  is  productive.     It  has  been  said  by  many 
that  tliis  favourite  doctrine  of  Dr.  Smith  tends  to  debase  that  so- 
ciety which  it  professes  to  improve :  but  those  persons  carry  the 
point  too  far,  and  do  not  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent 
of  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning.    By  his  plan,  the  acquisition  of  educa* 
tion  would  be  as  much  facilitated  and  abridged  z»  that  of  other 
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fhingfl.  A  knowledge  of  reading,  writingy  and  aritbmetic  nmy  he 
attained  m  the  juvenile  years  of  the  mechanic,  and  should  by  all 
means  be  bis  object  before  he  takes  the  atep  of  devoting  himself 
to  an  uninstnictive  occupation. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  free  schools  were  erected  in 
several  of  the  large  towns  in  Ireland,  and  have  since  been  es* 
tended  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  country* 

**•  It  appears,  from  a  late  report  of  the  commisuonerB  of  the  board 
of  education  in  Ireland,  that  their  number  is  greater  than  might  have 
been  8up[K>8ed.  Of  1,122  benefices,  returns  have  been  made  to  the 
commissioners  from  736  of  these :  by  which  it  is  shown,  that  in  this 
number  of  benefices  there  are  540  schools,  at  which  23,000  children 
receive  instruction.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  reading, 
irriting,  and  arithmetic.  The  schools  are  open  to  children  of  all  r&-. 
ligious  persuasions ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  pay  for  their  education 
at  rates  which  vary  from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings 
and  fourpence,  and  even  as  high  as  eleven  shillings  a  quarter.  It 
appears  from  the  report,  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  proper  school- 
masters  and  school-houses;  and  that  religious  pr^udices,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  south  and  west,  have  operated  against  the  attendance 
on  the  schools.  In  the  parish  of  Ballesidare,  diocess  of  Killala,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lics not  to  send  their  children  to  protestant  schools,  and  vice  versa. 
But  *  from  the  general  returns  from  all  the  diocesses,  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  attending  the  parish  si^hoob^ 
throughout  Ireland,  are  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.'  *  The 
commissioners  acknowledge  that  though  a  school  similar  to  those 
which  already  exist  were  establbhed  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  instruction  of  the  Irish  p(N>r.'— - 
'  No  funds^  however  greats  er  the  best  considered  establishmtnij  cam 
substantiaUy  cany  into  effect  either  any  infprovemeni  in  the  parish 
schoidsy  or  any  general  system  of  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community y  until  the  want  of  persons  duly  qualified  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes  be  remedied,  and  tUl  some  i9isHi»' 
Hon  be  formed  to  prepare  persons  for  that  important  office,* 

^  It  should  be  recollected,  then,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  no  legal 
establishments  similar  to  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland:  what 
the  commissioners  call  parish  schools,  are  those  in  which  the  teacher 
receives  the  principal  part  of  his  salary  either  from  the  recent  or  re- 
mote endowments  of  government 

**•  Those  schools  that  are  called  protestant  charter-schools  in  Ire- 
land, are  far  from  being  adapted  for  po{)ular  Instruction.  Great  sums 
are  annually  expended  for  their  support,  whilst  their  utility  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  This  arises,  |iartly  from  the  narrow  principle  of 
confining  them  to  protestants,  or  to  the  children  of  such  Roman  catho- 
lics as  allow  their  offspring  to  be  educated  in  the  reformed  religion; 
and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  boarding  schools.  A 
general  system  of  education,  to  make  it  useful,  must  be  conducted  on 
the  most  popular  plan. 
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**In  these  protestant  charter-schools  ^  the  children  are  too  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  masters  and  mUftresses;  and  too  little  judgment 
is  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  who  are  inrested  ¥rith  the 
important  trust  of  educating  these  children.  The  consequences  are 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected ;  frequently  gross  inattention,  or 
worse,  with  respect  to  the  cleanliness,  the  diet,  and  apparel  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  to  their  morals,  and  progress  in  industry.  Hence, 
it  too  frequently  comes  to  pass,  that  when  the  charter-school  chil* 
dren  are  taken  as  apprentices,  to  be  trained  up  as  domestic  servants, 
or  instructed  in  manufactures,  they  ^ommonly  prove  slothful,  dirty, 
and  vitions.'  ^ 

The  great  defect  in  the  plan  hitherto  followed  is  the  total  want 
of  teachers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  native  language  of  the  Irish* 
It  is  quite  natural  that  the  dissatisfaction  engendered  by  oppression 
among  the  people  should  be  transferred,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
English  language,  and  to  English  schools.  Instruction  m  this  strange 
tongue  flatters  no  prejudice,  and  awakens  no  feeling  of  patriotism: 
while  their  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  address  them  m  the  language 
of  their  fatners,  which  is  endeared  to  them  by  many  circumstances* 
Moreover,  the  children,  understanding  in  general  only  a  few  words 
of  Ekigtish,  find  it  very  far  ffom  easy  to  comprehend  the  instnio- 
tion  of  their  masters.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  procurii^ 
proper  teachers,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  nothing  oC 
that  kind  has  been  experienced  in  Scotland,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  having  as  many  as  they  require,  at  th« 
moderate  allowance  of  15L  a  year.  To  such  persons,  a  salary  oC 
2i{.  a  year,  with  a  house  and  trifling  school  fees,  would  prove  aa 
adequate  inducement  to  undertake  the  task  of  teaching  m  Ireland; 
and  from  the  similarity  of  Gaelic  to  Irish,  these  teachers  would,  ia 
the  course  of  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  acquire  a  complete 
facility  in  instructing  the  children  of  the  catholic  peasantry*  Thia 
plan  has  been  partly  adopted  by  the  Hibernian  society,  who  sup- 
port between  thirtj  and  forty  schools ;  and  the  Highland  teachers 
prove,  it  is  said,  very  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants :  but  no  private 
charity,  however  respectable,  can  be  equal  to  the  task  of  a  general 
diffusion  of  education,  and  the  only  proper  plan  is  a  provision  bj 
law  for  parish  schools.  These,  if  conducted  on  the  plan  of  BeU^ 
or  of  Lancaster,  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  in  the  number  of  one  ia 
each  country  parish ;  while,  on  the  method  formerly  pursued,  two 
schools  in  a  parish  would  frequently  be  necessary.  Whatever  be 
the  course  adopted,  Mr.  Dewar  is  confident  that  no  general  sue* 
cess  will  be  attamed  without  procuring  teachers  who  understand 
the  native  language ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  such  persons  may 
be  found  in  adequate  number  in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland* 
No  pains,  he  says,  should  be  spared  to  amend  the  degraded  state 
of  the  catholic  peasantry,  who  are  now  so  sunlcen  in  humiliation  as 
jK>t  lo  account  it  disbonourable  to  beg;  and  it  is  no  unusual  tbiog 
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for  cottagers,  after  having  planted  their  potatoes,  to  leave  home  oa 
a  begging  excursion,  and  continue  tbeir  tour  till  harvest 

Having  completed  our  abstract  of  Mr.  Dewar's  observations,  we 
must  fulfil  the  less  pleasing  task  of  animadverting  on  his  style.    It 
often  falls  to  our  lot  to  regret  the  obstacles  which  are  thrown  by 
authors  in  the  way  of  their  own  popularity,  by  ne^ecting  to  digest 
and  arrange  their  composition ;  and  the  measure  of  onr  disappoint* 
ment  is  doubled  wheu  the  value  of  the  matter,  as  in  the  present 
case,  is  such  as  to  possess  a  considerable  claim  on  the  public  atten- 
tion.    Mr.  Deirar  is  probably  a  young  anthor ;  his  name  being  un- 
known to  us  m  the  list  of  literary  labourers,  and  his  composition 
bearing  evident  marks  of  an  unpractised  hand.     Like  many  other 
writers,  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  pen,  full  of  warmth  for  his 
cause,  and  of  arguments  in  its  behalf,  but  with  no  clear  conceptioii 
of  the  course  in  which  these  arguments  should  be  presented  to  his 
readers.   He  appears  accordingly  to  have  written  straight  forwards ; 
and  to  have  gone  to  press  without  being  aware  how  much  he  would 
have  gained  by  a  revision,  or  rather  recomposition  of  his  materials* 
The  author  who  expects  extensive  circulation  or  permanent  favour 
for  his  work,  must  arm  himself  with  a  very  different  disposition,  and 
have  no  scruple  in  cutting  down,  with  merciless  severity,  the  first 
effusraiis  of  a  warmed  imagination.     It  is  not  enough  to  possess  an 
ardent  zeal,  or  even  a  store  of  ideas  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes; 
that  zeal  should  be  chastened,  and  those  ideas  be  meditated,  correct- 
ed, and  arranged,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  tribumd  of  the 
public.  The  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Do  war  consists  in  want  of  compression. 
We  have  heard  it  stated  as  the  practice  of  a  veteran  analyzer  of 
the  principles  of  law,  that  he  marked  in  his  manuscript  each  new 
idea  by  an  arithmetical  figure  ;  excluding  with  rigid  scrupulosity, 
as  a  useless  accumulation  of  words,  all  expressions  which  failed 
to  come  under  his  conception  of  new  thoughts  or  new  illustrations. 
What  an  extraordinary  deduction  in  the  bulk  of  volumes  would  be 
accomplished  by  a  practical  application  of  this  severe  edict !   How 
many  examples  would  it  afford  to  Mr.  Dewar,  that  the  idea  intro- 
duced in  one  paragraph  had  been  repeated  with  no  change,  but 
Ihat  of  words,  in  the  next ;  and  that  it  reappeared  a  third  time,  at 
no  great  distance,  in  a  succeeding  chapter.     In  the  case  of  this 
publication,  indeed,  the  printer  appears  to  have  been  in  as  vehe- 
ment haste  as  the  author.     Not  only  do  we  find  an  acknowledged 
irregularity  in  the  enumeration  of  the  pages,  the  numbers  begin- 
ning afresh  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  but,  in  the  words  serving  to 
connect  different  pages,  anomalies  occur  which  are  not  usual  among 
our  typographers.     Mr.  D.  promises  an  additional  work  on  the 
Poetry,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  the  Native  Irish  ;  to  which 
we  shall  willingly  direct  our  attention,  in  the  hope  of  finding  proofs 
of  the  same  liberality  which  does  honour  to  the  present  perforuH 
ancc,  without  equal  cause  of  animadversion  on  the  ncore  of  com« 
positlont 
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Hours  cf  Idleness :  A  Series  of  Poems,  Original  and  Trans* 
lated.  By  Qeorge  Gordon^  Lord  Byron^  a  Minor.  8to.  pp. 
200. 

[The  dispute  between  Lord  Byron  tnd  the  EdinlmrgTi  reTiewert  hat  made  great 
noise  in  the  literary  world.  His  eaustie  retaliation  on  those  writers  has  gone 
through  two  American  editions ;  but  the  following  renew,  whidi  was  the  origMial 
provocation^  has  never^  we  belieTe,  been  republished  in  this  country.] 

The  poesj  of  this  yoang  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  neither 
gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  a  quantity  of  verse  with  so  Few  deviations  in  either 
direction  from  that  exact  standard.  His  effusions  are  spread 
over  a  dead  flat^  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  below  the  level 
than  if  thej  were  so  much  stagnant  water.  As  an  extenuation  of 
this  offence,  the  noble  author  is  peculiarly  forward  in  pleading 
minority.  We  have  it  in  the  title  page,  and  on  the  very  back  of 
the  volume ;  it  follows  his  name  like  a  favourite  part  of  his  slyle^ 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface,  and  the  poems  are  con- 
nected with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates^ 
substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written.  Now,  the  law 
upon  the  point  of  minority,  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is 
a  plea  available  only  to  the  defendant;  no  plaintiff*  can  offer  it  as 
a  supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment 
were  given  against  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  exception 
would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver /or  poetry  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority;  but  as  he  now  makes 
voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that 
ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be 
unmarketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point,  and  we 
dare  to  say  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in  reality,  all 
that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth,  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase 
our  wonder  than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say 
**  See  how  a  minor  can  write !  This  poem  was  actually  composed 
by  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen !" 
But,  aJas,  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope 
at  twelve ;  and  so  far  from  hearing,  with  any  degree  of  surprise, 
that  very  poor  verses  were  written  by  a  youth  from  his  leaving 
school  to  nis  leaving  college,  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this  to 
be  (he  most  common  of  all  occurrences ;  that  it  happens  in  the 
life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  educated  in  England ;  and  hat 
the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings  forward  ift 
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order  to  waive  it.  He  certainlj,  however,  does  aOude  firequentij 
to  his  familj  and  ancestors— sometimea  in  poetry,  sometimes  in 
notes ;  and  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank*  he  takes 
care  to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a  noble- 
man appears  as  an  author,  his  merit  should  be  handsomely  ac- 
knowledged. In  truth,  it  is  this  consideration  only  that  induces 
us  to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems  a  place  in  our  review,  beside 
desire  to  counsel  him  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry, 
turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  opportunitiefl^ 
which  are  great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assmre  him,  that 
the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  accompanied 
by  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  feet ;  nay,  although  (which 
does  not  always  happen)  those  feet  should  scan  regularly,  and 
have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the  fingers— is  not  the  whole 
art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat  him  to  believe  that  a  certain 
portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat  of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  poem ;  and  that  a  poem,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  read, 
must  cont^n  at  least  one  thought,  either  in  a  little  degree  differ- 
ent from  the  ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed* 
We  put  it  to  his  candour,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving 
the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  1806, 
and  whether,  if  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  unin- 
teresting to  his  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should  publiah  it* 

*^  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  anceston,  bids  you  adieu! 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he'll  think  upon  gloiy,  and  yoo. 

^*  Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye,  at  thb  sad  separation* 
'Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret : 

Far  distant  he  goes  with  the  same  emulation; 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget* 

-^  That  fame,  and  that  memoiy,  still  will  he  cherish. 
He  vows  that  he  ne*er  will  disgrace  your  renown  ; 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
When  decayed,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own.^  P.  & 

Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Uiese  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's  volome. 

liord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what  the 
greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  be  most 
have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing  master's^  are  odious.-— 
Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  ten 
hobbling  stanzas  <<  on  a  distant  view  of  the  village  and  school  ^ 
Harrow." 

d 
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'  **  Where  Taney  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
^  Of  cemrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied; 

'<  How  welcome  to  me,  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance, 
I  Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied.'*    P.  4. 

m       In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  **Ona  Tear^** 
H  anight  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  premises)  and  spared 
i   ts  a  whole  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the  following. 
■ 

"  Mild  Charity's  glow, 
=  To  us  mortals  below, 

a  Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

^  Compassion  will  melt, 

Where  this  virtue  is  felt, 
^  And  its  dew  is  diffus'd  in  a  Tear. 

'*  The  man  doom'd  to  sail, 
"  With  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Z  Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave. 
Which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear."    P.  11. 
I 

t       And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  had  failed.    Thus,  we 
i    do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating,  during  his  non- 
age, Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,  when  Pope  succeeded  so  indif- 
ferently in  the  attempt.    If  our  readers,  however,  are  of  another 
•pinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 

<*  Ah !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne. 
Wilt  thou,  now,  wing  thy  dbtant  flight  f 
No  more,  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn."    P.  72. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and  imita- 
tions are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron.     We  have  them  of  all 
kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  Ossian ;  and,  viewing  them  as  school  ex- 
ercises, they  may  pass.     Only,  why  print  them  after  they  have 
^    had  their  day  and  served  their  turn  ?    And  why  call  the  thing  in 
p.  79*  a  translation,  where  two  words  (0(Am  inuy)  of  the  original  are 
K  expanded  into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81.  where 
^   luaowiiiiois  voS*  6  fcuf,  is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobbling  verses  ?    As 
^  to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges ;  being,  in  truth, 
so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  composition,  that  we  should, 
in  all  probability,  be  criticising  some  bit  of  the  genuine  Macpher- 
son  itself,  were  we  to  express  ouc  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhap- 
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sodies.  (/;  then,  the  Mowing  beginning  of  a  <^  Song  of  Bards,"  is 
by  his  lordship,  we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend it.  *'  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds,  whose  dark 
ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His  voice  rolls  on 
the  thunder ;  'tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Otihona.  He  was," 
&c.  After  detaining  this  <<  brown  chief"  some  time,  the  bards 
conclude  by  givmg  him  thehr  advice  to  ^ raise  bis  fidr  locks;" 
then  to  <<  spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow ;"  and  ^'tosnule 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm."  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there  are 
no  less  than  nine  pages ;  and  we  can  so  far  venture  an  opinion  in 
their  favour,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson ;  ana  we  are 
positive  they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tiresome. 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  but  they  should 
**  use  it  as  not  abusing  it ;"  and  particularly  one  who  piques  him* 
self  (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  of  being  ^'  an  infant 
bard"— ("The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth ;")— should  either 
not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to  know,  so  much  about  his  own 
ancestry.  Besides  a  poem  above  cited  on  the  family  seat  of  the 
Byrons,  we  have  another  of  eleven  pages,  on  the  selfsame  subject, 
introduced  with  an  apology,  "  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of 
insertmgit;"  but  really,  "the  particular  request  of  some  friends," 
&c.  &c.  It  concludes  with  five  stanzas  on  himself,  <<  the  last  and 
youngest  of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  gpod  deal  also  about  hii 
maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Lachin-y-gair,  a  mountun  whoie 
he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  mi^t  have  learnt  that  pibroek  is 
not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume  io 
immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly dismiss  it  withont  presenting  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of 
these  ingenious  effusions.  In  an  ode  with  a  Greek  motto,  caUsd 
Granta^  we  have  the  following  magnificent  stanzas. 

"  There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 
The  candidate  for  college  prizes. 
Sits  poriug  by  the  midnight  lamp. 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

"  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele, 
Or  puzzles  o^er  the  deep  triangle ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal, 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  wrangle. 

'*  Renouncing  ev'ry  pleasing  page, 
From  authors  of  historic  use; 
Preferring  to  the  lettered  sage. 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 
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'-Still  liR  unless  are  iliese  occupations. 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
CompnrVl  witli  olher  recreations 
Which  bring  together  the  imiirudcnt*' 

P.  123, 124, 12  J. 

We  are  ^orry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college  psalmml  j 
ad  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzars. 

"  Our  choir  would  pcarcelj  ]»c  excusM. 
Even  as*  a  band  of  ra^v  beginners ; 
All  mercy,  now,  mii^t  be  rofua'd 
To  such  a  set  of  croakiu,*^  sinnerii. 

**  If  David,  when  his  tolls  -,vi-i-c  ended. 

Had  hcai'd  these  blocklieads  sing  before  him, 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended ; 

lu  furious  mood,  he  would  have  tore  'em.'* 

P.  120,127. 

But  whatever  judgment  may  be  nassed  on  the  poems  of  thi>i 
noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  lake  them  as  we  find  them,  and  be 
content ;  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  him.  He 
ia  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  Into  the  groves  of  Parnassus ;  he 
never  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thoroughbred  poets;  and  "  though  ho 
once  roved  a  careless  mountaineer  in  tJui  Highlands  of  Scotland," 
he  has  not  of  late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover,  lie  expects 
no  profit  from  his  publication  ;  and  whether  it  succeeds  or  rud,  "  it 
IS  highly  improbable,  from  his  situation  and  pursuits  hi»rtvi!cr," 
that  he  should  again  condescen<l  to  b^'come  an  author.  TJierefore, 
let  us  take  what  wc  get  and  be  thanktul.  .  What  right  have  ue  poor 
devils  to  be  nice  ?  Wc  are  well  off  to  have  got  so  much  from  a 
man  of  this  lord's  station,  who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but  '*  has 
the  sway"  of  Newntead  Al)bey.  Again,  we  say,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful ;  and,  with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the 
eift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
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[We  nndemtikd  that  an  Amcriean  getiUcman,  vho  has  already  given  proof  of  fidr 
literary  talent,  propoies  to  gitc  a  translation  into  EngUsh  blank  vene^  of  the  poem 
of  Quintui  Cnlabcr.  As  this  curious  work,  though  possessing  cclvbrit}-  among  the 
learned,  is  but  litUc  known  in  tliis  country,  we  subjoin  the  following  extraellb 
CKplaiuiog  its  nature  and  character,  from  the  British  Rcview.3 

The  argument  of  Quintni)  Smyrnseus  i»  Bufllicienliy  indicated 
bj  the  title  of  Posthonierica,  \\\\\c\\  his  poem  usually  bears.  He 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  Iliad  of  ITouicr  (we  ma}'  be  allowed 
to  conjecture)  as  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Trojan  storr,  which 
he  probably  considered  as  executed  with  spirit  and  genius;  but 
regretted  that  so  noble  a  compu^^ition  should  be  brought,  as  he 
conceived^  to  no  regular  and  perfect  conclusion.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  perform  the  same  service  for  it,  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  undertaken  by  3Taphc'cus  Vegius,  with  similar  views, 
for  the  ^neid.  This  supposition  is  at  least  suggested  by  the  fomi 
of  his  work,  which  takers  np  the  incidents  of  the  Trojan  war  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad,  and  pursues  them  in  a  regular  narra- 
tive to  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  departure  of  the  Greciaa 
fleet.  If  such  were  the  design  of  the  poet,  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  little  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  epic  unity,  and  little  per- 
ception of  that  excellence  of  plan  which  distingui:ihes  the  Iliad, 
and  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances  of  that  ex- 
traordinary composition. 

As  the  poem  of  Quintus  lias  been  little  read,  a  brief  account  of 
the  incidents  which  it  comprises  will  not  be  i:5ilcss,  especially  as 
they  possess  a  close  connexion  witli  an  important  and  curious  sub- 
ject of  Greek  literary  history.  The  \\ork  consists  of  fourteen 
books.  The  business  of  the  poem  occupies  about  thirty -two  days, 
independently  of  a  few  scattered  pages  which  contain  no  distinct 
calculation  of  time;  so  that  the  interval  which  it  sup|>obes  to  have 
elaspcd  between  the  concluding  events  of  the  Iliad,  and  [he  catas- 
trophe of  the  Trojan  war,  consists  of  about  forty  days.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  events. 

A  fev/  days  after  the  performance  of  the  funeral  rites  of  I  It^ctor, 
the  Amazon  Penthesilea,  with  a  train  of  her  attendants,  arrives  to 
the  aid  of  the  Trojans,  and  having  signalized  her  valour,  falls,  in 
a  combat  witli  Achilles.  Thersites  revile  ^  Achilles  for  liis  expres- 
sions of  regret  at  tlie  fate  of  Penthesilea,  and  is  slain  by  iiini. 
This  occasions  a  contention  between  Diomede  an<I  Achilles,  which 


Is  appeased  by  the  intervention  of  the  Greeks.     The  Trojans, 
irduccd  to  dei^pondurn'y  by  their  s 


successive  defeats,  suuiuion  a 
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*•  Still  harmless  are  llirse  occupations. 

That  hurt  none  but  the  liapless  student, 
CompnrM  witli  other  recixatisjus 
Which  bring  together  the  iiniirudent." 

P.  123, 12  J,  12  J. 

We  are  ^rry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  col!^:;':  psaUnoil  j 
08  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzas. 

*'  Our  choir  ivould  Fcarcely  I  so  excusM. 
Even  a?  a  band  of  raw  beicinners ; 
AH  mercy,  now,  ni!ii>t  be  refuoVl 
To  such  a  set  of  troakiij;^  sinnrrn. 

"  If  David, \vhen  his  tolls  v.ri-o  ended^ 

Had  heaidtliese  blockheads  *juu:  before  him. 
To  us  I'.is  psalms  bnd  ne'er  dv?3ctijd  d: 

III  furious  raooil,  lie  i;\'0uid  have  tore  'em." 

P.  120,127. 

But  whatever  judgment  may  be  nassed  on  the  pooins  of  thi<i 
noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  be 
content ;  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  him.  He 
is  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into  the  &;roves  of  Parnassus ;  he 
never  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thorunj!;hbred  poets ;  and  "  though  ho 
once  roved  a  careless  mountaineer  in  tJii;  lligrhlands  of  Scotland," 
he  has  not  of  late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects 
no  profit  from  his  |iub!irafioji ;  and  whether  it  succeeds  ur  not,  "  it 
is  hii:hly  improbable,  from  his  siluation  and  pursuits  iiiire*  .i'!er," 
that  he  should  ascain  condescend  to  JK'comc  an  author.  Therefure, 
let  us  take  what  we  gel  and  be  thanktul.  .  What  right  have  we  poor 
devils  to  be  nice  ?  \Vc  are  well  off  to  have  got  «o  um*:b  from  a 
man  of  this  lord's  stalion,  who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but  ''has 
the  sway"  of  New.-tead  Abbey.  Again,  we  say,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful ;  and,  with  iionest  Sancho,  bid  Ood  blcvs  the  giver,  nor  look  the 
s;ift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
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Trojans  at  (lit^ir  MFpposed  deliverance,  their  fatal  insecurity,  and 
Jhc  dfva^luliiHi  «.t"  xhv.  city.  The  shade  of  Achillea  appears  to 
Ills  son,  dciiijindinti;  Ihe  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  which  is  yielded  to 
Mm.  The  c.'plivcs  arc  divided,  and  the  fleet  departs.  On  the 
return,  Ajax,  the  Locrian,  pt^rishes  by  shipwreck,  in  a  tempest 
raised  h\  Mincr\n,  in  revenue  for  the  vioiation  of  her  tereiple. 

It  id  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  any  considerable  degree  of  acco* 
i-acy  the  i'.;-"'*  ^^  ^-i*^  poem,  the  chief  incidents  of  which  we  have 
hero  biirlly  dtsciiliCvl. 

The.  Hi  A  indic;.l:i>n  of  tiin*.*  may  be  derived  from  the  style.  The 
•.ceiicral  charartcrof  the  !:i.iLT!.:»*i:e  docs  not  resemble  that  of  the 
pine  and  iici:ii??h'ina;  ajrcis  of  l;;cek  poetry,  it  has  a  scholastic 
air,  \Yhich  sc<*iu3  to  r..*tor  it  to  (he  age  of  imitators ;  it  is  often 
loaded  with  n.si;!e.^s  epltb^-'ls..  ai.d  interspersed  wiih  fragments  of 
HoiKerlc  diction,  not  always  Jiptly  introduced  ;  the  lientirnen??  ai-d 
>!^-cnption8  aro  usually  tii\ial,  iiiec\i»rL.ssionort!icui  often  pomp- 
«v::s  and  inilated.  Uhodoniannus  tiiiitks  that  the  ian^ua^c  uf 
(i'llntus  bcnra  a  conrfi<lcraiile  it*.icuib!ancc  to  that  of  Cohilhn?t 
Tr\  phioJoii!^,  Mnrsa-ns,  and  iSmruir?,  a  ciihs  of  recent  writers,  who 
may  be  tt-x*ii:td  the  grammalicul  fjojts;  and  who  seem,  in  general, 
:o  have  flouiis.hed  a'joul  tha  jourth  or  fifth  century  after  the 
Miristian  cwi, 

;>f>nio  1  it.!  -  cT  time  iuay  i^Iso  Le  deduced  from  allusions  and 
I  j..rri;/iioi:">  wMi'li  o.cji*  i.i  \Uc  poem.  That  it  was  written  after 
the  ijcman  povcr  IwA  rlbv-ii  U:  a  jicrat  liei-ht,  is  aitparcut  froai the 
..  .iJpiit  t  y  J..: 1 1:.!'.)  i."i  ni.  \a\\  t;i*C\.ic]ias,  which  describes  the  future 
■;3:r.:::.(.rji  ».!"  iiji  ro.^ifii.'y  of  jlv.wjiij  seated  on  the  banks  of  the 
.i'il.u!r,  i;iid  K..\:i:\'.'.i)^  iJijir  cn;piic  lo  th?  utmost  limits  of  the  cast 
and  west. 

A  :-imiIf3  v.llih' d.-5c:Ib'^s  the  shames  of  the  circus,  and  the  com- 
h:.1.3  v.Ilh  lirttS'-,  nt'cuiiar  to  f!ie  customs  of  the  Komaus,  affords 
Luollior  j:cn.:ri/i  |;:oiind  of  c.'iflcrture  respecting  the  age  of  the 
j  iK.n.  Tlij  :•:;  ;i  n  :  -. ,  v/}.!':ii  is  cinployed  in  this  description^is 
rli.it  !?y  Villi',  ii  tiMi  (IroLi.:^  Vicre  arrnsfoincd  to  denote  the  Roman 
«:nip(^:i:  .  .'  un  .  U'i.l  r.:ji  !>;  liiJii!  (loid)t,  froi«i  (hisVircmnstauce, 
iiiuJ  V,  lij.iis    fl  -nr-iiii  li  fi;.»iLr  ^h.2  ii.-pcrial  dfn.iiuion. 

'^o  ill  ':»'.  ivvlxinai  i:  uii^y  Ijo  aii\ied,  that  Quicfi;s  is  quoted  and 
MrniJ.iud  'Mily  by  ivMrin-n  of  a  Lilo  usv,  and  rarely  imieed  by 
\hr.:'u  U  is  ibc  op;?/;  ;i  cS  fi.  'wiVchseu,  that  lie  pio!)ablv  flou- 
?I:?i}o;l  al-  ;t  iUc  ti:. :?  (.  *  ;..i5  .;'...;;>:.).■  Juliai:.  Fiarlier  than  this, 
iVe^ni  hi:,  'v^-,  ;  ^'  !  tliii  fi^;.  :;;!  auiiloiiiy  of  theClreok  hterary  his- 
toid', L;^  <Mh)i<;i   v»il  ic  j.ir-ccd. 

Llr  peroo?.;:i  liijlury  oi'  ill.-,  anther  is  involve«l  in  still  greater 
v'^sri:.v;y  tliiKi  I'ltj  pciiod  of  tiiiic  in  v/Jiirli  lie  nourished."  The 
r-jvv  paiumaiians  by  w!io;n  he  is  cited  simply  call  him  Quiotus, 
vdiich  is  also  his  appellation  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  with- 
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out  iLc  epilliel  of  Cahlicr,  adcieil  in  the  Aldii:e  and  subi^crpjent 
editions,  ard  hy  common  usage  attaclied  to  his  name.  For  this 
title  no  bcl ;cr  rer.son  is  given  tJmn  that  a  nianurcripl  of  liis  v.ork,  till 
then  ni:!;;iown,  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Ikssarion  at  Oiranlo, 
ft  (ovi  h  of  Tiilabiia,  To  this  sni'position  the  editors  of  the  Jour- 
vnl  <j£.;  Sfcfvans  have  objected,  that  Otranlo  is  not  situated  in 
Calabii ■,  Uvd  in  Apulia.  It  i^,  licwever,  by  mniiy  j;eo;!;raphers  of 
repiifalion,  a:,?i;.Tned  to  the  foiiiior  province,  and  was,  in  fact,  sitii- 
ai<  (I  v/iLiun  its  ancient  iimitr?. 

Tlvi  pii'jl  itiaiseir,  in  a  single  pl.ice,  has  Ir;fl  lis  a  snfficloully 
clear  iniiination  of  his  coiiutry.  The  passage  h  adilqpssed  io  l!ie 
muses. 

•  /irf  ycrrt  r5rra  ■  n:i  i-.l  ■^'picr}  .K/:t'  iir'-j, 
r    .1  ji*   o:i']:  T(,'<\r  yiitaci^.'rr   '''■ !    V'v, 
'.     -pir;  iv  A-..r  "  i.o  i  Tipii  V  tcl  h^'  Ka.  li^-.'VTi, 
7,..T  T    :  V   I'j/uiv  «r'..C*«"-.  ■  -::  ^3■^.  •  vtoj  diivffai, 
'A  ■'rjp.  Vi  Tr;,-s  >•  -v,  il.il. .  u  ivl  fci'vry, 

xii,  C08- 

As  these  words  leave  liltle  doulit  respcctin,']^  the  country  of  the 
poet,  the  appellaiioii  of  Smyrnf»»us,  expressive  of  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  rc'sitlcnce,  has  been  of  late  more  usually  added  to  his 
name  than  tli'i  former,  but  erron'-ous,  title  of  Calaber.  The 
meauinc;  of  the  passage  Ivxf-,  however,  been  difTerently  expounded 
by  critics.  Some  learnetl  men  have  constructed  a  lancifid  hypo- 
fhei^is  for  tlie  alle^Grical  interpretation  of  il,  and  have  inirrir.cd 
that,  under  the  fi':;;ure  of  a  shcpiicrd  attending;  his  (lock,  the  i;of  t 
meant  to  altmlc  to  his  own  profession,  which  ihcy  suppose  to  liave 
been  that  of  a  grammarian,  or  instructor  of  youth.  "  r>iiid  cniai 
ali.'hl,"  says  llhodo.'nanniifl,  the  best  of  the  coiu;nentators  on 
Quinlus,  "  per  uiusarum  hortum  etcvei?,  prreter  (juam  scholam,  rt 
discipulos  in  ca  doct'iua*  ct  eloquential  sludii?  addictos  ir.tcl':::i 
cxiHtimemiis  ?"  Thi^  notion,  besides  the  u.ttoj-  iinrortaiuty  of  nil 
such  allegorical  hypo!hr?:c.%  anpei»r^  1o  he  ?i](r.'\-^ >"/];.  ifiiv.Uid  hy 
The  a^c  whii'h  (he  noc!  jii^vilbc.-^  to  Iviuy  li"  v.IWp  c!  ">'.;:".!  i'l  ')  :s 
pastoral  occupation,  and  whirii  rcrvii  i-c.  -^-c'ij-  «oir  '-'•  !iJ  witii  ir:A. 
cclebrilv  in  iiis  sdir-hstic  Tuofc^sl;;!  w!iii:h  t'le  ni'.jcal?  *  of  this 
interpretation  suppt- c*  /;im  to  have  :a';.-i?ied.  Th.?  »;.Tsan;8  i^-, 
th«T(if!ur,  to  be  lit'*i-aily  »!»kI".  Mooil;  ami  It  is  pos^ihl  \  as  iiayle 
ronjdctuic?,  that  t];o  wrilor  irrcideil  to  isli.tilo  in  ih^  ^Miet»'*al  fic- 
tion of  Uesiod,  v\  JO  represented  himself  c,?:  vi^';ivl  by  ti^c  ir:.  p»i'n- 
tion  of  the  niiisrs  \v!  'I"  A^edirvc  his  sheep  in  i*f*!iccn.  Tht  ro!'^ 
conclusion,  of  t.irl  whW.U  <  •n  I»c  drijtired  from  if  if^,  fhr*  t»v.i  purl 
was  a  native,  or  :)ii  f^'.ily  i.  -W  .'i:',  of  yrnyrn^,  or  its  \.'r  i'lily. 

We  nui«t,  tben'foic,  \a^  vt:i}tc*.i.i  with  Ua  ^v:ih^y  \:  ^or:  z.lloij 
which  time  has  spared,  that  iherr  flouri.  I:ed  at  Rr. ;  j.i  i  in  triiiK 
recent,  but  not  %<-*ry  certain  age,  a  poet  named  Quintus,  of  wh.om 
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hisforj  has  transmitted  no  other  knowledge,  and  of  whom  the 
work  before  us  seems  to  be  the  only  remauing  monument 

With  respect  to  the  merit  of  this  poem,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated that  our  opinion  of  it  is  by  no  means  so  exalted  as  that  of 
those  critics  who  have  represented  it  as  little  inferior  to  the  im- 
mortal work  of  which  it  professes  to  he  the  continuation.  In  tfe 
invention  of  circumstances  and  arrangement  of  incidents;,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  any  distinguished  praise.  There  was  probably,  in- 
deed, but  little  demand  in  this  respect  on  the  invention  of  the  poet, 
his  subject  having  been  largely  treated,  in  the  same  order,  by  pre* 
ceding  writers.  No  skill  of  epic  arrangement  has  been  practised 
hy  him,  unless  we  may  refer  to  this  head  a  species  of  artiOce, 
which,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  he  has  adopted,  of  making  the  ex- 
ploits of  «liSerent  heroes  in  succession  the  principal  objects  of  his 
narrative,  and  thus  concentrating  and  varying  the  interest  In 
the  cliaracters  we  find  little  of  that  strength  and  discriminatioR 
which  distinguish  those  of  the  Iliad.  A  general  poverty  and 
triteness  of  sentiment  and  description  pervade  the  work,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  richness,  spirit,  and  originality  of  Homer.  The 
similes  are  abundant ;  many  of  tJiom  are  mean  and  coarse,  although 
sume  appear  not  delicient  either  in  propriety  or  invention.  The 
rhicf  merit  of  the  poem  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  the  free  and 
ropious  n$e  which  the  writer  possesses  of  the  diction  of  Homer. 
He  is  styled,  however,  by  Btiodomannus,  lliadoa  contitiuator, 
Homeri  similimus,  and  poeta  longe  pnestantiasimus ;  while  ano- 
ther of  his  editors  observes,  adco  verbosus  est  Quintus,  iit  ^i 
otiosa  pt  superflua  folia;),  pars  terlia  fere  opcri  decedet* 
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ORIGIN  A 1.. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITING:^ 


OF 


WILLIAM  CLIFTON. 


>V  I  I.LI  AM  Clifton  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mechanic  of  Pbila- 
delphia,  and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1772. 

From  infancy  his  health  was  feeble  and  precarious,  and  like  most 
weakly  children,  particularly  those  who  have  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  consumption,  he  displayed  a  premature  vivacity  and 
quickness  of  mind.  His  parents  were  of  the  stricter  order  of 
quakers,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  manners  and  principles  of 
that  sect.  He  was  not  educated  with  a  view  to  any  particular  pro- 
fession, but  from  very  early  youth  discovered  a  strong  attachment 
to  elegant  literature,  and  an  ardent  curiosity  for  every  kind  of  liberal 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
rendered  his  constitution  so  exceedingly  infirm,  as  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  disqualify  him  from  mixing  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
and  altogether  to  debar  him  from  any  of  the  regular  pursuits  of 
business,  or  of  professional  life.  From  that  period  he  continued  to 
reside  in  his  father's  family,  assiduously  employed,  thougli  with 
fre(|uent  interruptions  from  disease  and  debility,  in  literary  slfidies 
and  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
quick  sensibility  and  a  lively  fancy,  and  left  without  ilirection  or 
control  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  he  soon  became  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  imagination  and  tast;::  and  the 
study  and  occasional  imitation  of  the  great  masters  of  poetry  and 
eloquence,  were  for  several  ycnrs  hi^  *•  life's  coiployment  and  his 
leisure^  charm." 
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As  he  advanced  (o  niaiiliood,  he  gradually  relaiquibiiCvi  iiL 
quaker  dress  and  manners,  and  applied  himself  wi(h  much  siiccei: 
to  fhe  acquirement  of  many  of  Ihose  politer  arfs  and  acconiplish- 
ments  which  arc  caiefaily  cKchidcd  from  the  simple  and  priiiii- 
tivc  syslcni  of  pducrvtion  of  the  society  of  Friends.  He  is  said  to 
have  particularly  excelled  in  mM;jic  and  drawing.  He  was  also 
much  attached  to  ilic  sport-i  of  the  licld,  and  was  peculiarly  accom- 
plished in  uU  the  arts  of  tlio  spurtsman. 

Mr.  Clifton  mixed  little  in  p:(:ncnJ  society,  hut  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  a  small  circle  of  literary  friends.  In  that  period  of  Vio- 
lent political  animosity  which  succec-.lcd  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  he,  with  most  of  his  friends,  zealously  supported  the 
measures  of  the  administration.  The  ^ross  and  vulgar  ignorance 
of  some  local  demnp^ogizes  excited  at  once  his  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, and  in  several  newspaper  and  other  fugitive  publications, 
both  iii  prose  and  verr:o,  lie  lavished  much  brilliant  and  sprightly 
satire  upon  some  of  the  vilest  and  most  obscure  instruments  of 
party  violence.  The  subjects  were  unworthy  of  his  powers ;  he 
filioiild  have  disdained  to  <'  drop  his  sword  on  wretciicd  kern?.*' 

Sometimes,  however,  his  talents  were  directed  towards  objects 
of  more  c:cnora!  and  permanent  interest.  In  an  unfinished  poem, 
rnfillcd  "TIio  Ch'mniad,"  he  seems  to  have  surveyed  the  topics 
of  poliJlvral  conlrovci.'jy  in  a  more  philosophical  as  well  as  more 
poet!«;al  point  of  \ic\v,  and  so  fur  us  hu  had  advanced  in  it,  had 
a^ol(lcd  a!l  poss  p-^r-onai  iiivcdivc  and  cliusion. 

Wlirn  >lr.  riKroid's  "l].:vinu  a:id  J'»?n,'\iad"  was  reprinted  in 
iliis  country,  Tdr.  Ci'-'ion  iiitio.lii 'rd  t!.o  American  edition  with  a 
por:iical  ej/itjlle  to  tlui  author,  in  v.h'n:ii  iiiiK h  of  elcirant  eulogy, 
ruitical  iliou;^ht,  and  correct  «c::ii:?j  nt  i^j  conveyed  in  forcible 
!.i;sji!:,ig-e,  and  splendid  and  h'lsWy  finls'ied  veraincation.  These, 
liouc\er,  were  but  the  e  \rly  bI:>»soms  of  geniii??,  beautiful  and  fra- 
•riiiiit  indeed,  but  of  liltle  real  vjduc,  except  from  the  promise 
wliith  tlicy  ailordcd  of  the  rich  fruits  of  riper  aj;c. 

His  mind  n«jw  seemed  rapiiily  maturing,  his  romraand  of  versi- 

ifrnliun  ani!  of  ian.cij;\.-e  itad  bocomu  more  exiensive,  and  bis  friends 

lofil.cd  to  liim  with  well  irriKuuled  confidence  for  some  larccer  work, 

'.lilrh  r..ii;ht  elevate  the*  lilciary  character  of  the  natioi;,  and  prove 

.   !ii  nf  his  own  assertion,  that 
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"  ■  beneath  our  shifling  skies, 

Where  fancy  sickens,  and  where  genius  dies ; 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  muse's  strains, 
And  no  fine  fancy  riots  in  the  veins ; 
There  still  are  found  A  FEW  to  whom  belong 
The  fire  of  virtue  and  the  scudofsm^P 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  hopes  and  expectations,  those  con- 
sumptive complaints  with  which  he  had  long  been  threatened,  as- 
3umed  a  more  determinate  form.  After  struggling  for  a  short  time 
with  the  disease,  he  died  in  December,  1799,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  poems,  which  are,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  chiefly 
occasional,  were  collected  and  published  in  one  small  volume, r2mo, 
New-York,  1800.  A  very  small  edition  was  printed;  the  form 
was  inelegant  and  uninviting ;  the  subjects  are  generally  of  local  or 
temporary  interest;  the  period  at  which  it  was  published  was  not 
tery  auspicious  to  literature,  and  from  these  and  other  causes,  the 
book  is  now  scarcely  known  among  the  readers  of  poetry.  Although 
the  volume,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  undoubtedly  rather  of  high 
promise  than  of  great  performance,  yet  it  contains,  I  think,  many 
passages  of  singular  beauty,  and  fully  proves,  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  was  rapidly  advancing  ^*  to  further  ends  more  excellent."  In 
the  poems  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  short  literary  life,  parti- 
cularly a  local  satire  entitled  <^  The  Oroup,"  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  taste  altogether  upon  the  political  and  controversial 
poetry  of  Dryden,  and  displays  much  of  his  vigour,  and  too  often 
not  a  little  of  his  coarseness.  Either  from  impatience  of  the  labour 
of  critical  revision,  or  from  his  imperfect  command  of  the  diction 
and  mechanical  part  of  poetical  composition,  his  thoughts  are  often 
expressed  in  a  manner  crowded  and  indistinct,  so  that  the  reader 
is  frequently  puzzled  by  a  sort  of  enigmatical  obscurity.  In  his 
efforts  at  compress»ion  he  often  contents  himself  with  elliptical 
phrases,  which  leave  the  sense  in  doubt.  In  struggling  to  attain 
energy,  he  is  betrayed  sometimes  into  strained^  and  sometimes  into 
gross  expressions. 

From  these  causes  he  is  frequently,  as  has  been  observed 
of  some  of  the  old  English  poets,  '<  hard  of  conceit  and  harsh  of 
stj'le."     But  all  these  are  tlic  natural  faults  of  a  young  poet  who 
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thinks  for  himflelf,  and  b  not  content  to  eiqpress  trite  ideas  and 
traditionary  images  in  that  ordinary  and  coounon-place  language  of 
poetry^  which  has  been  chimed  over  and  over  to  different  tunes, 
till  at  length  the  manufiicture  of  veraes  has  become  as  m^anical  as 
the  turning  of  a  hand  organ.  Dryden,  b  speaking  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  Terse,  has  some  lines  which  are  singularly  appli- 
cable to  the  eariier  poetry  of  Clifton. 


^'O  early  ripe!  tofliyabondant  store 
What  could  aiftvaneing  age  have  added  more  ? 
It  might  (what  nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  tai^t  the  nnmbers  of  thy  native  tongue ; 
But  satire  needs  not  that,  and  wit  will  shine 
Tfaroi^  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.^ 

But  in  his  later  poems  this  mist  of  obscurity  seems  rapidly 
clearing  away.  The  epbtle  to  Mr.  Oifford,  which  appears  to  be 
the  only  piece  in  the  collection  which  had  undergone  any  veiy 
scrupulous  revision,  for  spirit  and  animatk>n,  for  rich  luxuriance  of 
poetical  ornament  and  diction,  for  vigorous  condensation  of  bril- 
liant thought  and  happy  boldness  of  phrase,  as  well  as  for  parity 
nnd  richness  of  vetsificatioint  may  be  fairly  placed  m  competitioii 
with  any  of  the  satiric  poetry  of  the  age. 

This  poem,  having  been  ori^ally  published  anonymously  in  flie 
first  American  edition  of  Mr.  Oifford's  poems,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  several  fiigidve  publications,  is  better  known  than  any 
other  of  Mr.  Clifton's  productbns,  and  has  been  read  and  admired 
by  many  to  whom  the  name  o(  the  author  is  probably  altogether  un- 
known. The  following  similes  are  selected,  not  for  their  pecnEsr 
beauty,  for  the  whole  poem  is  of  a  very  uniform  and  susta^ied  ex- 
cellence, but  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  general  style  and  manlier* 

After  describing  the  severe  mtellectual  discipline  by  which  fte 
ancient  achofaurs  were  formed,  when 


Patience  and  perseverance,  care  and  pain, 
Alone  the  steep,  the  rough  ascent  could  gain. 
None  but  the  great  the  sun-clad  summit  found; 
The  weak  were  baffled  while  the  strong  were  crown'd. 
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3  placing  it  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  mushroom  precocity,  with 
lich  authors  now  spring  up,  he  adds, 

<'  So  the  sage  oak,  to  natnre^s  mandate  true, 

AdvancM  but  slow,  and  strengthen^  as  it  grew ! 

But  when  at  length  (full  many  a  season  o'er) 

Its  virile  head,  in  pride,  aloft  it  bore ; 

When  steadfast  were  its  roots,  and  sound  its  heart, 

It  bade  defiance  to  the  insect's  art. 

And,  storm  and  time  resisting,  still  remains 

The  neverdying  glory  of  the  plains. 

<*  Then,  if  some  thoughtless  Bavius  dared  appear* 
Short  was  his  date,  and  limited  his  sphere; 
He  could  but  please  the  changeling  mob  a  day. 
Then,  like  his  noxious  labours,  pass  away : 
So,  near  a  forest  tall,  some  worthless  flower 
EiVJoys  the  triumph  of  its  gaudy  hour, 
Scatters  its  little  poison  through  the  skies. 
Then  droops  its  empty,  hated  head,  and  dies.'' 

IVsthe  other  pieces  in  this  collection  are  very  little  known,  most 
ny  readers  will  probably  be  gratified  by  a  selection  of  a  few  of 
happier  effusions ;  and  although  these  and  some  other  pasages 
equal  excellence  stand  in  very  bold  relief  among  many  careless 
i  inferior  verses  which  accompany  them,  they  will  jet^  I  trus^ 
sufficient  to  show  us  how  much  of  poetical  talent  and  taste  was 
t  to  the  world  by  the  untimely  death  of  this  young  poet,  who, 
ply,  bad  he  survived,  might,  under  more  favourable  auspices, 
ve  proved  the  American  Dry  den. 

In  the  Chimeriad,  the  genius  of  false  philosophy  is  personified 
h  much  spirit  and  boldness  of  imagination  under  the  character  of 
\  witch  Chimeria.  The  following  passage  is  brilliant  in  fancy  and 
h  in  thought,  though  in  some  of  the  lines  the  idea  is  not  brought 
t  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  the  expression  is  occasionally 
:sh  and  obscure. 

^<  In  times  of  old,  ere  yet  the  sacred  page 
Display'd  its  treasures  to  a  graceless  age. 
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Wheu  from  his  fields  and  flocks  first  nrg'd  to  roam 

Man  foond  in  crowded  towns  a  restless  home; 

The  witch  Chimeria  into  being  cadfe. 

Her  sire  AmbitioD,  Discontent  her  dam, 

Eioilting  pasrions  hail'd  the  monstrous  birth. 

And  oboral  demons  stalkM  the  frighted  earth, 

Mjsterioos,  wild,  aspirant,  fierce,  and  bold; 

No  art  could  tame  her,  and  no  mandate  hold; 

Change  was  her  dear  delight;  her  eje  of  fire 

Forever  burnt  with  uncontroHM  desire ; 

With  maniac  ffight,  through  pathless  skies  pursu'd. 

Some  Tifllon  painted  on  the  filmy  scud. 

The  heavenly  impulse  which  decreed  the  fane 

Of  social  compact  to  protect  the  plain, 

Its  Tarious  grades  from  capital  to  base. 

Which  gave  the  building  all  its  strength  and  grace. 

Content  and  comfort  sheltered  by  its  shade, 

From  the  proud  palace  to  the  cot  display 'd, 

ObtainM  not  her  regard ;  her  roving  mind 

Left  meek  content,  and  order  fiur  behind. 

Too  light  to  study,  and  too  dull  to  scan. 

The  temper,  state  and  faculties  of  man. 

Full  of  herself,  she  soar'd  aloft  to  prove. 

The  joys  which  float  in  endless  change  above ; 

And  saw  obedient  to  her  mad  command. 

Incongruous  nothings  into  chaos  planned. 

She  saw  her  empire  form'd,  and  day  by  day. 

Saw  systems  spring  to  light  and  pass  away ; 

Saw  idiots  dazzled  with  her  tinsel  zone, 

And  genius  someUmes  sporting  round  her  throne; 

There  Plato  walk'd  his  academic  round, 

And  there  his  shadowy  prototypes  were  found; 

His  spectre  cave  he  pompously  displayed, 

TalkM  of  a  world,  of  endless  essence  made, 

Pooi'd  forth  of  eloquence  an  airy  storm. 

And  lick'd  Ms  cub  republic  into  form.      * 

There  too  the  Stagyrite,  with  plastic  hand, 

Fiird  with  new  shapes  her  metaphysic  land, 

And  the  proud  stoic  sought  her  dedal  train. 

To  writhe  in  transports  of  delicious  pain, 

While  Epicurus  jiressM  the  breeze,  to  kiss 

Hb  flow'iy  Tifiions  bright  with  golden  bliss, 
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And  passM  on  bankB  of  bad  delight  the  day. 
Free  as  the  gods,  and  OTei^y*d  as  they.** 

It  is  doubtlesa  remembered  Ibat  the  adjuatment  of  diflSMncea 
with  France,  in  1799»  whatever  may  now  be  thoogfat  of  the  policy 
of  the  measure,  was  at  the  time  received  4vith  great  disgust  by 
many  generous  spirits  to  whom  the  honour  of  thei^country  was 
dearer  than  its  immediate  interests.  Among  this  number  was 
Mr.  Clifton.  The  following  lines,  alluding  to  that  event,  contain  a 
Tery  fine  burst  of  poetical  indignation.  The  simile,  *^So  Satan," 
&c.  will  probably  recall  to  the  memory  some  celebrated  couplets 
in  Otway's  Orphan*  which  it  strongly  resembles  hi  spirit  and  flow 
of  versification.  The  bitter  smile  of  angry  contempt  which  the 
poet  assumes  in  the  last  lines,  their  mixture  of  sprightly  sarcasm, 
and  lofty  mdignation,  are  in  the  very  spirit  of  Juvenal. 

"  Infatuate  men,  ah !  what  avails  your  boasty 

Your  rising  navy,  and  your  guarded  coast. 

Your  hosts  of  patriot  youth,  in  arms  array'd;— - 

'Tis  all  the  wretched  shadow  of  a  shade. 

For  soon  the  spoiler  comes,  ^  with  wanton  wiles. 

With  quips,  and  cranks,  and  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles,' 

Disarms  your  vengeance,  stays  the  lifted  blow. 

And  lays  your  freedom  and  your  honour  low. 

So  the  poor  girl  whose  bold  seducer  flies. 

With  steps  too  rude  to  seize  the  virgin  prise. 

Frowns  on  the  wretch  who  dar'd  invade  her  charms. 

And  all  her  injurM  feelings  rush  to  arms : 

But  soon  retum'd,  he  drops  an  artful  tear, 

And  pours  his  plaintive  sorrows  in  her  ear, 

Tin  treacherous  love  admits  the  wily  cheat. 

And  stamps  her  ruin  and  her  shame  complete. 

So  Satan  once,  with  *  diplomatie  skill,* 

Rushed  through  the  tangles  of  the  sacred  hill, 

Beguird  the  truth  of  AdanCs  honest  mind. 

And  nail'd  the  yoke  of  mischief  on  mankiiid. 

Infatuate  men  1  while  cloods  invest  the  air 

You  fondly  dream  to-monow  will  be  fair: 

Still  careless,  on  the  same  dull  road  you  stray. 

Nor  heed  the  ston^y  dangers  of  the  way; 
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With  yoa  the  frolick  and  the  feast  is  foand. 
The  chariot  rattles  and  the  glass  goes  round: 
Yoaftill  can  truck  your  wares,  and  go  to  bed 
With  some  new  speculation  in  your  head; 
Still  stmt  the  'change  with  haberdasher  pride; 
*  Still  count  the  profits,  and  the  gain  diride; 
Still  take  the  breakfast  paper,  and  explore 
The  advertising  columns  o'er  and  o'er ; 
And,  if  the  tale  should  meet  your  listless  glance. 
Of  some  new  land,  a  prey  to  bloody  Prance, 
Tou  still  can  look  at  home  with  vast  content, 
And  underwrite  the  state  for  one  per  cent." 

In  a  little  poem  entitled  ^^  A  Flight  of  Fancy"  he  appears  in 
pleasing  contrast  in  a  very  different  character.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  stanzas,  which  are  a  little  tarnished  by  that 
Delia  Cniscan  tinsel,  which  he  had  himself  joined  in  ridiculing, 
it  is  altogether  filled  with  delicate  sentiment  and  some  of  the  sweet- 
est images  of  rural  beauty  and  domestic  happiness.  He  pictures, 
with  exquisite  taste  and  great  gayety  of  imagination,  an  imaginary 
scene  of  pastoral  felicity,  where 

*'  Spring  shall  laugh  at  winter^s  frown. 
And  summer  blush  for  gamesome  spring, 

» 

And  autumn  prank'd  in  wheaten  crown. 
His  stores  to  hungry  winter  bring. 

^'  'Tis  mine !  'tis  mine !  this  sacred  grove. 

Where  truth  and  beauty  may  recline, 
Tiie  sweet  resort  of  many  a  love ; 

Monimia  come  and  make  it  thine. 

*'  For  thee  the  bursting  buds  are  ripe. 

The  whistling  robin  calls  thee  here,* 
To  thee  complains  the  woodland  pipe; 

Will  not  my  lov'd  Monimia  hear  ? 

"  A  fawn  ni  bring  thee,  gentle  maid. 

To  gambol  round  thy  pleasant  door; 
I'll  cull  thee  wreaths  that  ne'er  shall  fiide, 

What  shall  I  say  to  tempt  thee  more  ? 
1 
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"  The  blush  that  warins  thf  nudden  cheek. 

Thy  morning  eye's  sequmteFd  tear. 
For  me,  thj  kindling  passion  8{ieak 

And  chidn  this  sabtle  Tirion  here. 

**  Spots  of  delight,  and  maqy  a  day 

Of  summer  lore  for  me  shall  shine. 
In  truth  my  beating  heart  is  gay. 

At  sight  of  that  fond  snnle  of  thine. 

*^  Come,  come  my  love,  away  with  me, 

The  morn  of  life  is  hastening  by. 
To  this  dear  scene  well  gayly  flee, 

And  sport  us  'neath  the  peaceful  sky." 

■  - 

The  numberless  abortive  attempts  which  have  at  different  times 
been  made  in  this  country  in  the  composition  of  national  and  patri- 
otic  song,  sufficiently  evince  the  difficulty  of  that  species  of  com- 
position. 

A  patriotic  song,  to  attain  any  liigh  degree  of  permanent  popu- 
larity, should  probably  be  expressed  in  simple  and  perspicuous 
language,  and  depend,  for  its  effect,  rather  upon  sentiment  than 
apon  imagery.  Campbell's  magnificent  song  of  ^Te  Mariners 
of  England,"  is,  indeed,  a  noble,  bnt,  I  believe,  almost  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  the  following  song  Clifton 
has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  employing  a  species  of  poetical 
diction  and  ornament,  which  is  better  fitted  to  the  ode  than  to  this 
kind  of  composition;  but  its  spirit  is  certainly  animated,  its  Ian* 
guage  lofly  and  highly  poetical,  and  its  conceptions  very  noUe. 
The  fourth  line  b  imitated  from  SmoUet's  Ode  to  Independence. 

<'  Soul  of  Columbia,  quenchless  spirit,  come  t 
Unroll  thy  standard  to  the  sullen  sky. 
Bind  on  thy  war  robes,  beat  the  furious  drum, 
Rouse,  rouse  thy  Lion  heart,  and  fire  thy  Eagle  eye. 

''  Dost  thou  not  hear  the  hum  of  gath'ring  war; 

« 

Dost  thou  not  know 
The  insidious  foe 
Yokes  her  gaunt  wolves,  and  mounts  her  nidn^ht  car. 
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''  Dost  thou  not  hear  thy  tortured  teamen's  cries  ? 
Poor  hapless  souls  m  dreary  dungeons  laid ; 
Towards  thee  they  turn  their  dim,  imploring  eyes ; 
Alast  they  sink — and  no  kind  hand  to  aid* 

«  Thou  dost,  and  ev^ry  scm  of  thine 
Shall  rest  in  guilty  peace  no  more 
With  noble  rage  they  pant  to  join. 
The  conflict's  heat,  the  battlers  roar. 

^'  Loose  to  the  tempest  let  thy  banner  fly. 

Rouse,  rouse  thy  Lion  heart  and  fire  thy  Eagle  eye.' 


n 


It  were  easy  to  multiply  extracts,  but  enough  have  been  ^ven  to 
show  the  variety  and  extent  of  Mr.  Clifton's  poetical  talents,  andto 
excite  the  r^ret  of  every  one  who  is  anxious  for  the  literary  repi- 
tation  of  his  country,  that  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  some  greater 
and  more  finished  work.  Y. 


To  the  EdUar  rf  ike  AnakcUe  Magaguum 

SlR» 

OBSBnviifG  in  your  last  number  an  article  on  meteoric 
stones,  I  am  mduced  to  send  you  the  following  speculatioi^  with 
regard  to  them.  My  opinions  are  not  altogether  novel,  but  may, 
nevertheless,  interest  some  of  your  readers,  as  I  shall  endeavonr 
to  remove  at  least  a  part  of  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  this  very  ' 
interesting  subject. 

The  descent  of  these  stones  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
phenomena  which  would  be  altogether  incredible  but  for  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  the  fact,  however,  being  certain,  nothing  ii 
left  to  philosophers  but  to  explain,  to  the  beat  of  their  ability,  the 
cause  of  so  wonderful  an  occuA;ence.  For  Ibis  purpose  four  dit 
ferent  bypot!ieses  have  been  proposed;  let  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  stones  have  been  projected  by  vdcanoes  in  the  moooi 
^)e}'ond  the  sphere  of  her  attractkmi  and  comidg  within  the  infln- 
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eiice  of  the  earth,  have  thus  been  brought  to  its  surface ;  2d.  That 
they  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanoes  in  our  own  planet,  and 
have  again  fallen  ;  3d.  That  they  have  been  detached  from  small 
invisible  bodies  revolving  round  the  earth  at  no  great  distance  from 
it.  Lastly,  it  Jias  been  thought  that  they  are  suddenly  formed  in 
the  air,  their  component  parts  having  previously  existed  in  a  state 
of  such  extreme  rarefaction  as  to  float  in  the  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conjectures,  so  great  a  projec- 
tile force  is  not  required  to  propel  a  body  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  moon's  attraction  as  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  from  the 
diminutive  size  of  that  planet,  and  particularly  from  her  having 
little  or  no  atmosphere,"^  a  power,  w4iich  many  known  agents  are 
capable  of  exerting,  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  produce  such 
an  effect.f 

To  this  hypothesis  several  objections  might  be  mentioned ;  I 
shall  content  myself  with  one,  because  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  fatal. 

If  a  body  were  to  come  from  the  moon  to  this  earth,  on  ap- 
proaching our  planet,  it  would  necessarily  have  an  apparent  motion 
from  east  to  west  of  about  1,900  feet  in  a  second,  in  consequence 
of  the  earth's  moving  at  that  rate  in  the  opposite  direction.  But 
nothing  of  this  takes  place,  j; 

As  to  the  second  conjecture,  it  is  sufficient^to  say,  that  no  vol- 
canoes exist  within  many  thousand  miles  of  some  of  the  places 
where  these  stones  have  fallen.  Moreover,  they  bear  no  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  known  products  of  subterranean  fires. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  supposition  that  these  meteoric  sub- 
stances are  parts  of  larger  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  earth 
at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  such  bodies  exist  Next,  if  there  be  any  such  liUk  iV 
visible  inoons^  they  must  necessarily  move  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  earth,  as  to  be  unafiected  by  the  atmosphere;  for  other- 
wise, how  great  soever  their  velocity  might  be,  the  resistance  they 

*  La  Place.    See  hii  Attronomy,  toI.  1.  p.  56. 

t  The  Ediabiirgh  refiewen,  who  inciine  to  this  dpinioo,  think  a  foroe  three  timet 
Jifl  great  as  that  of  a  oannon  ball  suflicieot.    See  iheir  work,  toI.  3.  p.  400.  Am.  edit. 

#  This  remark  was,  I  belieTejfirit  made  by  Mr.  Simeon  De  Witt 
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would  experience  in  a  very  short  time  would  bring  them  to  the 
ground,  by  destroying  their  project  ile  motion.  They  certainly 
could  not  long  revolve  unless  their  distance  from  the  earth  ev 
ceeded  50  miles.  Now  it  is  demonstrable,  that  in  no  inBlance,  at 
least,  with  which  I  am  acquainted^  have  these  meteoric  stones 
fallen  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  and  in'some  cases  their  height  from 
the  earth  when  they  began  to  descend  could  not  have  exceeded  s 
few  hundred  yards. 

By  observing  the  soil  on  which  these  substances  have  fallen,  and 
measuring  the  depth  to  which  they  have  penetrated,  their  mo- 
mentum on  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  ascertained 
with  considerable  precision.  Now,  the  momentum  of  a  body  ia 
motion,  is  as  its  weight  multiplied  by  its  velocity ;  if,  therefore,  the 
weight  of  such  a  body  be  considerable,  (these  stonesy  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  are  very  heavy,)  and  its  momentum  comparatively 
small,  it  is  clear  that  its  velocity  could  not  have  been  great.  But 
the  velocity  with  which  a  body  moves  in  descending  to  the  eartli, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  space  through  which  it  has  passed  ;"*  if, 
therefore,  when  a  falling  body  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
its  velocity  lie  inconsiderable,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  have  come 
from  any  great  height.  But  if  these  meteoric  stones  have  not 
fallen  from  some  very  distant  place,  they  must,  I  think,  have  been 
formed  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  instant  they  began  to  descend, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  possible  source  from  which  they 
could  be  derived. 

It  only  remains  to  be  proved,  then,  that  the  momentum  with 
which  these  stones  fall  to  the  earth,  is,  occasionally  at  least,  incoit- 
eiderable.  Two  which  fell  near  Verona  weighing  the  one  300  lbs. 
the  other  200,  tore  up  the  ground,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
penetrated  it  at  all.  In  the  instance  at  Pont-de-Yesle,  the  stone 
weighed  20  lbs.  and  penetrated  6  inches  in  ploughed  ground;  in  the 
case  near  Luce,  the  stone  which  weighed  T  1-2  lbs.  but  fell  upon 
turf,  merely  half  buried  itself.  Lastly,  those  which  fell  near 
Baliar,  in  the  East  Indies,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  sis  inches  only,  in 
a  moist  soil  newly  worked  up. 

In  other  cases,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  momentum  of  these 

*  The  rcfiifttajice  of  tlie  atmosphere  must  be  taken  into  the  account  ^ben  absolute 
«Oi^(avn  bi'e^uh*cd;  in  the  present  argnmcnt  do  allowance  for  this  U  neceiau-y. 
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Ijodics  was  much  greater.  Thus,  the  one  which  fell  at  Ensishiem 
penetrated  3  feet  in  a  wheat  field  ;  in  another  instance  which  oc- 
curred in  Yorkshire,  the  stone  was  found  at  the  depth  of  21  inches."**" 
The  largest  mass  which  fell  in  Connecticut  weigiied,  it  is  supposed, 
200  lbs.  and  sunk  3  feet. 

But  this  inequality  merely  proves  that  these  substances  fall  from 
very  different  heights,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  corroborate  the 
theory  of  their  formation  in  the  atmosphere,  for  we  should,  d 
prioriy  infer  that  the  concretion  would  take  place  sometimes  in  a 
more  elevated,  sometimes  in  a  lower  region. 

As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rushing  together  of  particles 
before  so  widely  separated,  I  have  no  conjecture  to  offer.  All  we 
know  upon  the  subject  is,  that  the  elements  which  compose  these 
stones  are  taken  up  into  the  atmosphere,!  where  tliey  probably 
float  until  that  particular  combination  of  circumstances  takes 
place,  which  compels  them  to  assume  the  concrete  form ;  the  in- 
stant this  happens,  the  solid  masses  are  precipitated  to  the  earth, 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  their  size  and  to  the  height  at  which 
they  have  been  formed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  these  meteoric  stones 
is,  that  they  all  consist  of  very  nearly  the  same  elements,  in  a  similar 
state  of  combination.  This  curious  fact,  inexplicable  upon  any 
other  theory,  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  one  which  I  have 
advocated. 

One  positive  objection  only  to  my  doctrine  have  I  heard,  which 
is,  that  the  meteors  which  precede  the  formation  of  these  stones  are 
visible  from  a  great  distance,  so  that  they,  at  least,  must  be  at  a 
considerable  heii^ht.  This  is  true.  The  meteors  themselves  are 
probably  formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  mo- 
Ting  with  great  rapidity,  gradually  approach  the  earth,  until  the 
explosion,  and  consequent  generation,  of  the  stones  takes  place, 

*  The  foregoing  circamstanees  are  takea  from  the  Ediabargh  Reriew,  toI,  3.  p. 
288.  et  8cq. 

t  Vauquelin  has  proved  (see  Tilloch'a  Magazine,  Toi  3S.  p.  22, 23.)  that  all  the 
component  parts  of  these  stones,  with  the  exception  of  nickel,  are  confcrted 
into  rapour  in  working  iron  ore  t  and  if  iron,  silei,  &c.  arc  volatilixed,  there  is  CTcry 
r«t|son  to  bctierc  nickel  may  be  also  reduced  to  an  aeriform  state. 
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upon  wliicb  (lie  furmer  disappear,  and  the  latter  are  precipitated 
io  the  earth. 

As,  then,  all  the  objections  which  can  be  brought  agaimt  the 
hypothesis,  that  these  stones  are  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  are 
negative^  and,  of  course,  not  insuperable,  while  all  the  other  con- 
jectures which  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  are  demonstrably  false, 
we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  they  are  so  formed,  although  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected. 

8. 


VOR  TU£  ANALfiCTIC  MAGAZINE. 

27ie  World  before  the  Floods  a  Poem  in  ten  Cantos  ;  nnth  other 
occasional  Pieces*    By  James  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montoomert  appears  before  the  public  with  many  claims 
on  our  interest  and  sympathy.  A  tendency  to  melancholy,  pre- 
dominant in  his  writings,  and,  perhaps,  the  original  characteristic 
of  his  genius,  has  been  deepened  and  rendered  permanent  by  the 
sufferings  of  his  life.  In  common  with  his  great  predecessor  in 
sacred  epic,  the  illustrious  Milton,  his  ingenuous  discussion  of  po- 
litical and  religious  ^subjects,  has  exposed  him  to  rigorous  perse- 
cution ;  and  much  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  two  individuals  of  the 
purest  morals,  the  most  exalted  piety,  and  tlie  most  disinterested 
patriotism,  should  thus  have 


(( 


FalFu  on  evil  days. 


On  evil  tongues  T' 

With  these  impressions  we  can  never  open  a  volume  from  this 
writer  with  indifference,  and  if  these  may  be  supposed  to  inter- 
fere with  our  singleness  of  judgment,  we  must  admit  the  fact  Our 
respect  for  the  jnan  certainly  mingles  with  our  estimatbn  of 
the  author,  and  we  class  this  among  those  wholesome  prejudiceft 
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which  none  but  stoicB  in  criticism  would  disallow.  We  are  far 
from  approving  that  parade  of  ideal  misery  and  elegant  distress, 
with  which  some  writers  appear  before  the  public.  This  may  be 
considered  a  sort  of  stage  effect^  and  like  that,  has  seldom  any 
power  in  the  pathetic.  The  imagination  only  is  addressed,  and  it 
is  the  imagination  only  that  answers.  The  heart  preserves  a  be- 
coming silence.  The  querulous  fastidiousness  of  Gray,  and  the 
caustic  misanthropy  of  Lord  Byron,  may  not  always  command 
our  sympathy ;  but  the  loss  of  health,  and  friends,  and  liberty, 
are  among  those  awful,  actual  evils,  at  which  the  sternest  shudder, 
and  the  most  obdurate  relent. 

The  reader  of  a  poem,  like  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
owes  it  both  to  himself  and  his  author,  to  bring  to  its  perusal 
suitable  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  kind  of  excellence  he  expects. 
Simple  and  natural  as  is  this  requisition,  we  fear  a  compliance  with 
it  is  by  no  means  universal.  How  many  rash  judgments  might  this 
mental  preparation  have  averted  ?  How  much  of  the  unpopularity 
of  certain  productions  at  particular  periods,  may  be  traced  to  a  dis- 
regard of  this  rule?  Some  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  "  the  Plea- 
■ures  of  Hope"  have  been  ofTended  with  the  **  Gertrude"  for  not 
answering  the  expectations  which  the  very  title  might  have  informed 
them  could  not  be  gratified  without  every  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
nature.  Instead  of  considering  the  work  as  a  new  and  beautiful  proof 
of  its  writer's  versatility  of  talent,  they  have  summarily  professed 
themselves  disappointed !  In  like  manner,  those  who  paid  willing 
nomage  to  the  regular  beauties  of  Southey's  **  Madoc,"  have  been 
frightened  from  their  allegiance  by  the  erratic  wonders  of  ^*  Tha- 
laba"  and  the  "  Curse  of  Eehama."  We  reiterate,  therefore, 
our  former  injunction*— that  no  reader  should  content  himself  with 
a  vague  indefinite  expectation  of  excellence  he  knows  not  how  or 
what,  but  rather  endeavour  to  form  accurate  anticipations  of  the 
species  of  entertainment  which  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject proposed.  As  this  particular  species,  when  ascertained,  shall 
be  more  or  less  agreeable  to  his  previous  tastes,  he  can  perse- 
vere or  not,  at  his  pleasure ;  but  at  any  rate,  his  candour  will  not 
cast  all  the  blame  on  the  writer,  which  is  equally  to  be  shared  with 
the  reader.  This  duty,  a  paramount  one  to  all  authors,  ought 
more  especially  to  be  observed  towards  such  as  write  on  themes 
jfioX  analogous  to  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  Whoever  should 
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come  with  a  fancy  stored  only  from  the  romances  of  the  Trouba- 
doursy  or  a  memory  filled  from  the  more  recent  minstrelsy  of 
Mr.  Scotf,  with  visions  of  barons  and  squireSi  and  camps  and 
tournaments,  and  the  long  et  cetera  of  chivalric  gamiture,  will  find 
nothing  of  all  this  in  the  present  production. 

If  such,  and  so  exclusive  be  his  ideas,  we  would  recommend  s 
total  abstinence ;  as  his  sensations  would  else  resemble,  probably, 
those  of  a  poor  Neapolitan,  who  with  all  his  poetical  notions  asso- 
ciated with  the  ballads  of  his  native  iinprovisalorij  should  be  sen- 
tenced, by  way  of  penance,  to  compass  the  pages  of  "  Paradise 
Lost." 

There  are  those,  however,  who  entertain  more  liberal  concep- 
tions respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  empire  of  poetry ; 
and  such  we  may  invite  to  the  perusal  of  this  poem.     Its  scene 
is  principally  laid  at  an  imaginary  spot  eastward  of  Eden,  inhabited 
by  the  younger  and  more  virtuous  descendants  of  Adam ;  and  tbe 
time  chosen  for  its  commencement  is  the  period  when  their  eider 
brethren,  the  giant  posterity  of  Cain,  are  about  invading  this  little 
tract,  which  is  represented  as  the  only  remaining  residence  of  faith 
and  freedom,  even  in  those  early  times.     The  detail  of  this  inva- 
Kion  form!)  the  subject  of  the  poem,  intermixed  with  episodes,  de- 
scribing the  race  of  giants,  the  characters  of  their  monarch  and 
his  wizard  instructor,  the  several  events  of  scripture  history  an- 
terior to  tliat  time,  and  those  future  dispensations  which  formed 
the  vision  of  inspired  prophecy.     To  give  a* particular  interest  to 
these  events,  an  individual  is  introduced,  who  becomes  the  prin* 
cipal  object  of  our  sympathy  and  solicitude,  during  the  whole  ac- 
tion.    Javan,  a  lover  and  a  minstrel,  ambitious  of  renown,  becomei 
a  fugitive  from  the  place,  and  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  Im 
aYicestors. 


•''  He  fled,  and  sojournM  in  the  land  of  Cain. 


There,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  JubaPs  lyre, 

Instinctive  g^enius  caught  the  etherial  fire; 

And  soon,  with  sweetly  modulating  skill, 

He  learn VI  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will ; 

To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art, 

They  seemed  the  life-strings  of  the  hearer^s  heart! 

1  hen  glory's  opening  6eld  he  proudly  trod. 

Forsook  the  worship  and  tbe  ways  of  6od| 
•2 
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Round  the  vain  world  pursued  the  phaittom  Famci 
And  cast  away  his  birtli-right  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  minstrel's  liosom  knew, 
Kone  save  the  tones  that  from  bis  harp  he  drew. 
And  the  warm  virions  of  a  wayward  mind, 
Whose  transient  splendour  left  a  gloom  behind, 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  suuset,  and  as  fair, 
Pageants  of  light  resolving  into  air. 

The  fame  he  follow'd  and  the  fame  he  found, 
IlealM  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound; 
AdmirM,  applauded,  crowad,  where'er  he  roved. 
The  bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unheloved ; 
All  else  that  breath'd  below  the  circling  sky 
Were  link'd  to  life  by  some  endearing  tie ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean  weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne. 
Was  cast  companionless  from  wave  to  wave 
On  life's  rough  sea      '  and  there  was  none  to  save." 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  recoiling  at  (he  thought  of  assisN 
ing  the  arms  of  the  giants  against  the  land  of  his  nativity,  he  yields 
to  the  impulses  of  remorse  and  affection,  and  returns  to  Eden.  He 
obtains  an  interview  with  Zillah,  who  was  the  object  of  his  early 
passion ;  and  his  reception  by  her  venerable  father,  the  prophet 
Enoch,  is  not  less  affecting,  from  its  recalling  to  our  minds  the 
beautiful  apologue  of  the  repentant  prodigal.  We  are  too  sensible 
bow  much  the  effect  of  scenes  of  emotion  depends  on  their  being 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  to  mar  it  by  quo- 
tation. 

Perhaps  we  are  singular^— but  the  following  simple  couplets 
have,  to  us,  something  far  more  touching  than  is  contained  in  many 
recent  elaborate  descriptions  of  female  loveliness.  The  poet 
refers  to  the  loneliness  of  the  father  of  mankind,  until  the  Al- 
mighty, who  "  willM  not  man  to  dwell  alone," 

^'  Created  woman  with  a  smile  of  grace. 
And  left  the  smile  that  made  her  on  her  face. 
The  patriarch's  eyelids  openM  on  his  bride, 
The  morn  of  beauty  risen  from  his  side !" 
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And  again,  when  Javan  is  contemplating  Zillah,  after  bk  hug 
exile 

'*  Time  had  but  touched  her  form  to  finer  graco. 
Years  had  but  shed  their  favours  on  her  face. 
While  secret  love,  and  unregarded  truth. 
Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  youth, 
Gave  to  the  springing  flower  a  chastenM  bloom. 
And  shut  from  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume." 

The  ensuing  extract  displays  Mr.  M.'s  descriptive  talents  on  a 
different  subject — that  of  Cain  under  the  malediction: 

■    "  Grim  before  him  lay 
Crouch'd  like  a  lion  watching  for  his  prey* 
With  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire 
Fix'd,  like  the  gazing  serpent,  on  the  lyre, 
An  awful  form  that  througli  the  gloom  appearMj 
Half  brute,  half  human;  whose  terrific  beard 
And  hoary  flakes  of  long  disheveird  hair. 
Like  eagle's  plumage,  ruflled  by  (he  sir, 
VeiPd  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace, 
Limbs  torn  and  woundeil,  a  majestic  face. 
Deep  ploughed  by  time,  and  ghastly  pale,  with  woe? 
That  goaded  till  remorse  to  madness  rose : 
Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fled  his  home. 
With  savage  beasts  in  solitude  tu  roam ; 
Wild  as  the  waves,  and  wandering  as  the  wind. 
No  art  could  tame  him,  and  no  chains  could  bind  : 
Already  seven  disastrous  years  had  shed 
Mildew  and  blast  on  his  mishelteFd  head ; 
His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon, 
His  heart  was  withered  by  the  cold  night-moon.** 

He  is  introduced  to  elicit  the  musical  powers  of  Javan>  by  whose 
melody  he  is  gradually  soothed  into  peace. 

"  The  lyre  of  Jubal,  with  divinest  art, 
Repell'd  the  demon,  and  revived  his  heart. 
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Thus  song,  the  breath  of  heiiven,  had  power  to  bind. 
In  chains  of  harmony,  the  mightiest  mind; 
Thus  music's  empire  in  the  soul  began, 
The  first  bom  poet  hiled  the  first  bom  man." 

We  have  mentioned  this  writer  as  inclined  to  melancholy.  It 
I,  however,  by  no  means  a  moody  melancholy,  but  has  more  of 
enderness  than  gloom.  The  lines  on  the  burial-place  of  the  patri- 
rchs  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

"  A  scene  sequesterM  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
The  loneliest  nook  of  all  that  lonely  glen. 
With  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred  trod, 
Who  dress'd  with  duteous  hands  each  hallow'd  sod : 
No  sculptured  monument  was  taught  to  breathe 
His  praises  whom  the  worm  devoured  beneath; 
The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  fair, 
Equal  in  death,  were  undistinguished  there ; 
Tet  not  a  hillock  moulder'd  near  that  spot, 
By  one  dishonoured,  or  by  all  forgot; 
To  some  warm  heart  the  |K>orest  dust  was  dear,  « 
From  some  kind  eye  the  meanest  claimM  a  tear; 
And  oft  the  living,  by  affection  led. 
Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead; 
Where  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom. 
No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb, 
But  white  and  red  with  intermingling  flowers. 
The  graves  look'd  beautiful  in  sun  add  showers, 
Green  myrtles  fenced  it,  and  beyond  their  bound 
Ran  the  clear  rill  with  ever  murmuring  sound; 
'Twas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish  care. 
It  breathed  of  hope,  and  moved  the  heart  to  prayer." 

We  could  with  pleasure  indulge  ourselves  farther,  but  our 
imits  confine  us,  at  present,  to  two  more  selections.  The  first  is 
he  energetic  expression  of  passion,  and  furnishes  an  appropriate 
example  of  the  distinction  first  made  by  Lord  Kaimes,  between  the 
ictual  imitation  of  the  passions,  and  the  mere  description  of  them. 


-^<  A  reprobate  by  birth, 
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Whither,  O  whither  shall  the  outcast  flee? 

There  is  no  home,  no  peace,  no  hope  for  me. 

I  hate  the  worldling^s  vanity  and  noise, 

I  have  no  fellow-feeling  in  his  joys; 

The  saint's  serener  bliss  I  cannot  share. 

My  soul,  alas,  hath  no  communion  ther6. 

This  is  the  portion  of  my  cup  below. 

Silent,  unmingled,  solitary  wo; 

To  bear  from  clime  to  cKme  the  curse  of  Gain, 

Sin  with  remorse,  yet  find  repentance  vain ; 

And  cling,  in  blank  despair,  from  breath  to  breath. 

To  naught  in  life,  except  the  fear  of  death."^ 

The  sentiments  of  the  next  passage  must  meet  a  powerful  e( 
from  every  voice,  were  it  only  from  association  with  existing  < 
cumstances. 

'*  His  heart  exulting  whispered  *  All  is  mine,* 
And  heard  a  voice  from  all  things  answer  *•  Thine.' 
Such  was  the  matchless  chief  whose  name  of  yore 
Fiird  the  wide  world — his  name  is  known  no  more : 
O  that  forever  from  the  rolls  of  fame 
Like  his  had  perishM  every  conqueror's  name ! 
Then  had  mankind  been  spar'd,  in  after  times. 
Their  greatest  sufferings  and  their  greatest  crimes. 
The  hero  scourges  not  his  age  alone. 
His  curse  to  latejposterity  is  known ; 
He  slays  his  thousands  with  hb  living  breath, 
His  tens  of  thousands  by  his  fame  in  death. 
Achilles  quench'd  not  all  his  wrath  on  Greece, 
Through  Homer's  song  its  mberies  never  cease ; 
Like  Phoebus'  shafts,  the  bright  contagion  brings 
Plagues  on  the  people  for  the  feuds  of  kings. 
'Twas  not  in  vain  the  son  of  Philip  sigh'd 
For  worlds  to  conquer— o'er  the  western  tide. 
His  spirit,  in  the  Spaniard's  form,  o'erthrew 
Realms  that  the  Macedonian  never  knew. 
The  steel  of  Brutus  struck  not  CsBsar  dead ; 
Cssar  in  other  lands  hath  rear'd  his  head. 
And  fought,  of  friends  and  foes,  on  many  a  plain, 
His  millions,  captur'd, fugitive,  and  slain; 
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Yet  seldom  suffered,  where  his  country  died, 
A  Roman  vengeance  for  the  parricide." 

SufiScient  has  now  been  quoted  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  nature  and  versification  of  this  poem.  The  passages  have  been 
taken  nearly  at  random,  and  are  not  superior  to  many  others  that 
offered  themselves  to  our  attention ;  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  battle  between  these  antediluvian  warriors— the  giant  king— 
the  translation  of  Enoch — and  the  death  and  character  of  the 
first  man.  To  those  whose  interest  may  have  been  excited  by* 
thb  imperfect  sketch,  we  add  only,  that  the  work  concludes  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  giants,  and  the  union  of  Javan  with  ZiUah. 

Of  the  minor  pieces  in  this  volume,  they  are,  with  few  excep* 
tions,  worthy  of  the  author  of  '*  The  Mole  Hill,"  and  <'  The  Com- 
mon Lot,"  two  of  the  most  original  poems,  for  their  kind,  to  be 
found  in  the  compass  of  cotemporary  literature*  The  moral 
poetry  of  Mr.  Montgomery  is,  indeed,  always  of  the  noblest  kind. 
He  presents  us  with  no  train  of  truisms — no  frigid  dissertations 
on  abstract  fitness — none  of  the  coounon-places  of  ethics :  but 
has  the  merit  of  enlivening  our  attention  to  trite  truths  and  fami- 
liar rules  of  conduct,  by  throwing  round  them  the  lights  of  a  rich 
imaginatbn  through  the  softening  medium  of  a  feeling  heart.  In 
this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  the  writings  of  Chateaubriand,  ma- 
king due  allowance  for  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  that  Ofictiofi 
which  is  an  advantage  the  French  language  possesses  over  our 
own. 

Notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  we  have  derived  from  the  ex- 
amination of  this  production,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  should 
not  attain  immediate  or  general  popularity.  The  dictbn  may  not 
always,  perhaps,  be  found  sufficiently  dignified ;  and  the  writer 
may  have  been  led  into  this  error  by  a  laudable  desire,  pushed  to 
an  extreme,  of  imitating  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writings. 
This,  however,  b  not  frequent;  and  there  are  abundantly  more 
instances  where  vigour  of  thought  has  been  accompanied  with 
correspondent  force  of  expression.  From  the  evils  incidental  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  author  has  more  to  apprehend ;  but 
these  he  shares  only  in  <common  with  all  his  predecessors  who 
drew  their  materials  from  the  scriptures,  Milton  and  Elopstock 
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not  excepted*    The  golden  compasses  with  which  the  Crealorii 

described  bj  the  former  as  measuring  the  universe,  excited  Ai 
surprise  of  Gibboo,''^  who  calls  it  ^*  puerile  in  him,  though  iQchfl 
image  had  been  trulj  sublime  in  Homer.     Our  philosophical  idol 
of  the  deitj  are  injurious  to  the  poet.     The  same  attributes  fc 
base  our  divinity  which  would  have  extolled  the  Jupiter  of  h 
Greeks.     The  sublime  genius  of  Milton  was  cramped  by  tfaeij» 
tern  of  our  religion,  and  never  appeared  to  so  great  ao  adviDtig^ 
as  when  he  shook  it  a  little  ofT;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Propertio^ 
a  cold  and  insipid  declaimer,  owes  all  his  reputation  to  the  agree 
able  pictures  of  his  mythology."     This  critic  may,  indeed,  jurff 
be  considered  as  no  unprejudiced  witness,  since  his  infidelity  onf 
have  influenced  his  taste;  but  similar  opinions  are  entertained bf 
many  whose  intellectual  integrity  is  liable  to  no  suspicion.    Bi^; 
waiving  all  discussion  of  a  topic  which  would  be  sufficient  cf  ifr 
self  to  fill    an  article  far  less  circumscribed  than  the  preaei^ 
another  cause  of  fear  for  the  success  of  this  poem  is  in  its  lei^ 
It  has  been  observed  with  some  plausibility  that  the  age  of  epki 
has  past — a  remark  equally  applicable  to  all  long  poems,  whatevfll 
be  their  nature,  in  an  age  when  literary  merchandise  is  judged  bf 
the  weight,  and  the  value  of  a  book  is  inversely  as  its  matler. 
Former  critics  would  deny  the  claim  of  a  rhymer  to  the  titk  rf 
poet,  because  he  had  not  written  enough.f    At  present,  a  simibr 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  premises  precisely  the  reverse,  and  i 
man  shall  cease  to  be  applauded  as  a  poet  if  he  have  written  too 
much.     Alas  for  the  mutability  of  human  tastes !     On  the  otber 
hand,  a  writer  may  derive  consolation  from  these  fluctuatiodf 
since  they  afford  ground  for  probable  calculation,  that  if  the  aie 
of  epics  have  gone  by,  it  has  not  gone  forever ;  the  very  exist- 
ence of  opposite  opinions  in  ourselves,  is  an  argument  in  favour rf 
the  revival  of  other  ones  in  the  generation  that  succeeds  us-« 
reflection  as  well  calculated  to  moderate  the  exultation  of  tkc 
popular,  as  to  diminish  the  despondence  of  the  unsuccessfi 
After  an  age  of  bigots,  said  Ganganelli,  comes  an  age  of  f^e^ 
thinkers ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  we  inhabit  is  proverbially  • 

•  Enai  nir  let  Btlles  Uttrtt.  f  ComberUnd,  &e.  on  Gray. 
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changing  world,  the  historian  of  the  human  mind  may  trace  alike 
m  all  subjects  continual  alternation. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  with  the  lines  on 
iie  power  of  poefarj,  in  which  Mr.  Montgomery  has  so  well 
isserted  the  dignity  of  his  art. 

**  There  is  a  living  spirit  in  the  lyre, 

A  breath  of  music,  and  a  soul  of  fire ; 

It  speaks  a  language  to  the  world  unknown, 

It  speaks  that  language  to  the  bard  alone ; 

While  warbled  symphonies  entrance  his  ears, 

That  spirit's  voice  in  every  tone  he  hears ; 

'T  is  his  the  mystic  meaning  to  rehearse. 

To  utter  oracles  in  glowing  verse. 

Heroic  themes  from  age  to  age  prolong. 

And  make  the  dead  in  nature  live  in  song. 

Though  graven  rocks  the  warrior's  deeds  proclaim, 

And  mountains  hewn  to  statues  wear  his  name ; 

Though  shrined  in  adamant  his  relics  lie 

Qeneath  a  pyramid  that  scales  the  sky ; 

All  that  the  eye  admires  shall  pass  away ; 
All  that  the  hand  hath  fashionM  shall  decay; 
The  mouldering  rocks  the  hero's  hope  shall  fail. 
Earthquakes  shall  heave  the  mountains  to  the  vale, 
The  shrine  of  adamant  betray  its  trust. 
And  the  proud  pyramid  resolve  to  dust; 
The  lyre  alone  immortal  fame  secures. 
For  song  alone  through  nature's  change  endures ; 
Transfused  like  life,  from  breast  to  breast  it  glows. 
From  sire  to  son  by  sure  succession  flows ; 
Speeds  its  unceasing  flight  from  clime  to  clime, 
Outstripping  death  upon  the  wings  of  time." 
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AN  INDIAN  MEMOIR. 


[The  following  aneedotes,  iflmtratWe  of  Indian  ehaneter,  are  gathered  from 
flources,  that  have  every  appearance  of  heing  authentie.    It  waa  ibooghi  oeedlew 
to  encumber  the  page  with  referenoe8.3 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  early  writersi  who  treated  of  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  our  country,  have  not  given  us  more 
frequent  and  candid  accounts  of  the  remarkable  characters  that 
flourished  in  savage  life.  The  scanty  anecdotes  that  have  reached 
us  are  full  of  peculiarity  and  interest ;  they  furnish  us  with  nearer 
glimpses  of  human  nature,  and  show  what  man  is,  b  a  comparatively 
primitive  state,  and  what  he  owes  to  civilization.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  discovery,  in  happening  upon  these  wild,  unex- 
plored tracts  of  human  nature— in  witnessing,  as  it  were,  the  native 
growth  of  moral  sentiment,  and  perceiving  those  generous  and  n> 
mantic  qualities,  which  have  been  artificially  wrought  up  by  society, 
vegetating  in  spontaneous  hardihood  and  rude  magnificence. 

In  civijized  life,  where  the  happiness  and  almost  existence  of 
man  depends  so  much  upon  public  opinion,  he  is  forever  acting  a 
part.  The  bold  and  peculiar  traits  of  native  character  are  refined 
away,  or  softened  down  by  the  levelling  influence  of  what  b  termed 
good  breeding,  and  he  practises  so  many  amiable  deceptions,  and 
assumes  so  many  generous  sentiments,  for  the  purposes  of  popu- 
larity, that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his  real  character  firom  that 
which  is  acquired  or  affected.  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  free 
from  the  restraints  and  refinements  of  polished  life,  and  living,  in  a 
great  degree,  solitary  and  independent,  obeys  the  impulses  of  his 
inclination,  or  the  dictates  of  his  individual  judgment,  and  thus  the 
attributes  of  his  nature,  being  freely  indulged,  grow  singly  great 
and  strikmg.  Society  is  like  an  artificial  lawn,  where  every  rough- 
ness  is  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and  the  eye  is  delight- 
ed  by  the  smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet  surface ;  he,  however,  who 
would  study  nature  m  its  wildness  and  variety,  must  plunge  intm 
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the  forest,  must  explore  the  gleD,  must  stem  the  torrent,  aad  dare 
the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  looking  through  a  volume  of 
early  provincial  history,  wherein  are  recorded,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, the  outrages  of  the  Indians,  and  their  wars  with  the  settlers 
of  New  England.  It  is  painful  to  perceive,  even  from  those  par- 
tial narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civilization  in  this  country  may 
be  traced  in  the  blood  of  the  original  inhabitants ;  how  easily  the 
colonists  were  moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of  conquest;  how  mer- 
ciless and  exterminating  was  their  warfare.  The  imagination  shrinks 
at  the  idea,  how  many  intellectual  beings  were  hunted  from  the 
earth ;  how  many  brave  and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling  coin- 
age, were  broken  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  an  Indian  warrior, 
whose  name  was  once  a  terror  throughout  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  a  number  of  cotem- 
porary  sachems,  who  reigned  over  the  Pequods,  the  Narrhagansets, 
the  Wampanoags,  and  the  other  eastern  tribes,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England — a  band  of  native,  untaught  he- 
roes, who  made  the  most  generous  stru^le  of  which  human  nature- 
is  capable ;  fighting  to  the  last  gasp  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country,  without  a  hope  of  victory  or  a  thought  of  renown ;  wor- 
thy of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  subjects  for  local  story  and  romantic 
fiction,  they  have  left  scarcely  any  authentic  traces  on  the  page 
of  history,  but  stalk,  like  gigantic  shadows,  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
tradition. 

When  the  pilgrims,  as  they  are  termed,  first  took  refuge  on  the 
shores  of  the  new  world  from  the  persecutions  of  the  old,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  most  gloomy  and  helpless  situation.  Few  in  num* 
ber,  and  that  number  rapidly  perishing  away  by  sickness  and  hard- 
ships ;  surrounded  by  a  howling  wilderness  and  savage  tribes  ;  ex- 
posed to  the  rigours  of  an  almost  arctic  winter,  and  the  vicissitudet 
of  an  ever  shifting  climate ;  their  hearts  were  filled  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  nothing  preserved  them  from  sinking  into 
litter  despondency,  but  the  strong  excitement  of  religious  enthu- 
uasm.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  they  received  from  Massasoit,  chief 
■agamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  cheering  rites  of  primitive  hof- 
pitality.     This  powerful  prince,  who  reigned  over  a  great  extent 
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of  country,  came  eai-Iy  in  the  spring,  with  a  small  retinue,  to  the  new 
settlement  of  Plymouth ;  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  scanty 
numbers  of  the  strangers,  and  expelling  them  from  his  territories,  into 
which  they  had  intruded,  he  entered  into  a  solenm  le^ue  of  peace 
and  amity,  sold  them  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  promised  to  secure  to 
them  the  good  will  of  his  savage  allies.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  (hat  nothing  appears  to  impeach  the  in* 
tegrity  and  good  faith  of  Massasoit.  He  continued  a  firm  and  ge- 
nerous friend  of  the  white  men,  allowing  them  to  extend  and  strength- 
en themselves  in  the  land,  and  betraying  no  jealousy  at  their  in- 
creasing power  and  prosperity.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  came 
once  more  to  New  Plymouth,  with  his  son  Alexander,  to  renew  the 
covenant  of  peace,  and  to  secure  it  to  his  posterity.  In  this  treaty 
he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  from  the 
zealous  attacks  of  the  missionaries ;  he  stipulated  that  no  further 
attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  ofi*  his  people  from  their  ancient 
faith;  but  finding  the  English  obstinately  opposed  to  any  such  con- 
dition, he  mildly  relinquished  the  demand.  Almost  the  last  act  of 
his  life  was  to  bring  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Philip,  to  the  re- 
sidence of  a  principal  settler,  recommending  mutual  kindness  and 
confidence,  and  entreating  that  the  same  love  and  amity  which  had 
existed  between  the  white  men  and  himself,  might  be  continued  af- 
terwards with  his  children.  The  good  old  sachem  died  in  peace, 
and  was  happily  gathered  to  his  fathers  before  sorrow  came  upon 
his  tribe — his  children  remained  behind  to  experience  the  grati- 
tude of  white  men. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him,  soon  incurred 
the  hostilities  of  the  settlers.  He  was  of  a  quick  and  impetuous 
temper,  and  proudly  tenacious  of  his  hereditary  rights  and  dig- 
nity. The  intrusive  policy  and  dictatorial  conduct  of  the  stran- 
gers excited  his  indignation ;  and  he  beheld  with  alarm  their  me^ 
ciless  and  exterminating  wars  against  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Whether  authorized  by  fact,  or  dictated  by  suspicion,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  plotting  with  the  Narrhagansets  to  rise  against  the  Eln- 
glish,  and  drive  them  from  the  land.  The  proceedings  of  the  set- 
tlers show  the  rapid  increase  of  their  power,  and  their  overbearing 
conduct  towards  the  natives.  They  despatched  an  armed  force 
to  seize  upon  Alexander,  and  bring  him  before  their  court.     He 
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vvafl  traced  to  his  woodland  haunts,  and  surprised  at  a  hunting- 
bouse,  where  he  was  reposing  unarmed,  with  a  band  of  his  fol- 
lowers, aOer  the  to'ds  of  the  chase*  The  suddenness  of  his 
arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  sovereign  dignity,  so  preyed 
upon  the  irascible  feelings  of  this  proud  savage  as  to  throw  him 
into  a  raging  fever ;  he  was  permitted  to  return  home  on  condition 
of  sending  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  appearance ;  but  the  blow 
he  had  received  was  fatal,  and  before  be  reached  bis  home  he  fell 
1  victim  to  the  exasperations  of  a  wounded  spirit 

The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Metamocet,  or  King  Philip,  as 
be  was  called  by  the  settlers,  on  account  of  his  lofty  spirit  and  am- 
bitious temper.  The  well  known  energy  and  enterprise  of  his 
character  made  him  an  object  of  great  jealousy  and  apprehension, 
ind  he  was  accused  of  always  cherishing  a  secret  and  implacable 
hostility  towards  the  English.  Such  may  very  probably  and 
i^ery  naturally  have  been  the  case.  He  considered  them  as  ori- 
;inally  mere  intruders  in  the  country,  who  were  presuming  upon 
indulgence,  and  extending  an  influence  baneful  to  savage  life.  He 
law  the  whole  race  of  his  countrymen  melting  before  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  their  territories  slipping  from  their  hands, 
ind  their  tribes  becoming  feeble,  scattered,  and  dependent.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  soil  was  originally  purchased  by  the  settlers; 
but  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of  Indian  purchases  ?  The  nations 
were  equally  despoiled  by  the  arts  and  the  arms  of  the  white  men. 
The  latter  made  thrifty  bargains  by  their  superior  adroitness  in 
IraiBc,  and  they  gained  vast  accessions  of  territory  by  easily  ex- 
cited hostilities.  An  uncultivated  savage  is  never  a  nice  inquirer 
into  the  refinements  of  law,  by  which  an  injury  may  be  legally  in- 
flicted. Leading  facts  are  all  by  which  he  judges,  and  it  was  enough 
for  Philip  to  know,  that  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans  his 
countrymen  were  I6rd8  of  the  soil,  and  that  now  they  were  becoming 
vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  bis  feelings  of  general  hostility, 
ind  his  particular  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  bis  brother,  he 
luppressed  them  for  the  present,  renewed  the  contract  with  the 
lettlers,  and  resided  peaceably  for  many  years  at  Pokanoket,  or,  as 
t  was  called  by  the  English,  Mount  Hope,'*  the  ancient  seat  of 

*  Now  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
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dominion  of  his  tribe.  SospicionB,  however,  which  were  at  first 
but  Tague  and  indefinite,  began  to  acquire  form  and  substMice,  and 
he  was  at  length  charged  with  attempting  to  instigate  the  varioiv 
tribes  of  the  east  to  rise  at  once  and  make  a  common  efibrt  to  throv 
ofi*  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  pio- 
per  credit  doe  to  these  earlj  accusatbns  against  the  IndianSi 
There  was  a  proneness  to  suspicion,  and  an  aptness  for  acts  of 
violence,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  that  gave  weight  and  isqior- 
tance  to  everj  idle  tale.  Informers  abounded  where  talebeariif 
met  with  countenance  and  reward ;  and  the  sword  was  readily  ud- 
sheathed  where  its  success  was  certain,  and  it  carved  out  empire. 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against  PhiUp  is  the  ac- 
cusation of  one  Sausaman,  a  renegado  Indian,  whose  oatoral  coih 
ning  had  been  heightened  by  a  partial  education  which  he  had  le* 
ceived  among  the  settlers.  He  had  two  or  three  times  changsd 
his  faith  and  his  allegiance,  with  a  facility  that  shows  great  looseness 
of  principle,  and,  after  having  acted  as  Philip's  confidential  secre- 
tary and  counsellor,  and  enjoyed  his  bounty  and  protectioi^  he 
deserted  him  when  he  found  the  gkwms  of  adversity  be^oning  to 
lower  around  him,  went  over  to  the  whites,  and,  in  order  to  gun 
favour,  turned  against  his  former  benefactor,  and  charged  him  with 
plotting  against  their  safety.  A  rigorous  investigation  took  plioe. 
Philip  and  several  of  his  subjects  submitted  to  be  examined,  but 
nothing  was  proved  against  them.  The  settlers,  however,  had 
now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  they  had  determined  that  Philip  was 
a  dangerous  neighbour ;  they  had  publicly  evinced  their  distrust, 
and  had  done  enough  to  arouse  his  hostility  :  according,  therefore, 
to  the  usual  mode  of  reasoning  in  these  cases,  his  destruction  had 
become  necessary  to  their  security.  Sausaman,  the  treacherous 
informer,  was  shortly  after  found  murdered  in  a  pond,  having  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  tribe.  Three  Indians,  one  of 
whom  was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  Philip,  were  apprehended 
and  tried,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  one  questionable  witness,  were 
condemned  and  executed  as  his  murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ignominious  punishment  of 
Iiis  friend,  outraged  the  pride  and  exasperated  the  passions  of  Phi- 
lip. The  bolt  that  had  thus  fallen  at  his  very  feet  awakened  him 
to  the  gathering  storm,  and  he  determined  to  trust  himself  no  fen- 
ger  in  the  power  of  the  white  men.    The  Cste  of  his  insulted  and 
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brokethbearted  brother  still  rankled  in  bis  mind,  and  he  recollected 
4ie  tragical  end  of  Miantonimoy  a  great  sachem  of  the  Narrha- 
gynsetSy  who,  after  manfully  facing  his  accusers  before  a  tribunal 
of  the  colonists,  acquitting  himself  of  an  alleged  conspiracy,  and 
receiTiiig  assurances  of  their  amity,  had  been  perfidiously  des- 
patched at  theii:  instigation.  Philip,  therefore,  gathered  his 
fighting  men  around  him ;  persuaded  all  strangers  that  he  could 
to  join  bis  standard ;  sent  the  women  and  children  to  the  Narrtm- 
gansets  for  safety,  and  wherever  he  appeared  was  continually  sur- 
rounded by  armed  warriors. 

When  the  two  parties  were  thus  in  a  state  of  irritation  and  dis- 
trust, the  least  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  them  in  a  flame.  The 
Indians,  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  grew  mischievous,  com- 
mitted various  depredations,  and  in  one  of  their  maraudings  a  wai^ 
rior  was  fired  upon  and  wounded  by  a  settler.  This  was  the 
signal  for  open  hostilities ;  the  Indians  pressed  to  revenge  their 
comrade,  and  the  alarm  of  war  resounded  through  the  Plymouth 
colony. 

In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  dark  and  melancholy  times,  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind.     The 
glooms  of  religious  abstraction,  and  the  wildness  of  then*  situation 
among  trackless  forests  and  savage  tribes,  had  disposed  the  colo- 
nists to  superstitious  fancies,  and  filled  their  imaginations  with  all 
the  frightful  chimeras  of  witchcraft,  spectreology,  and  omens.  The 
troubles  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  we  are  told,  were  preceded 
by  a  variety  of  those  awful  warnings  that  forerun  great  and  pub- 
lic calamities.     At  one  time  the  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow 
appeared  in  the  air  at  New  Plymouth,  which  was  looked  upon  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  <<  prodigious  apparition."     At  Hadley,  North- 
^unpton,  and  other  towns  thereabouts,  '^  was  heard  the  report  of  a 
great  piece^of  ordnance,  with  a  shaking  of  the  earth  and  a  consi- 
derable echo."*     Others  were  alarmed  on  a  still  sunshine  morning 
by  the  discharge  of  guns  and  muskets— -bullets  appeared  to  whistle 
past  them,  and  the  noise  of  drums  resounded  in  the  air,  and  seemed 
to  pass  away  to  the  westward ;  others  fancied  the  galloping  of 
troops  of  horses  over  their  heads ;  and  certain  monstrous  births 
that  took  place  about  the  time,  filled  the  superstitious  of  some 
towns  with  doleful  forebodings.  These  portentous  noises  may  easily 

*  The  BeT.  lacrease  Mather's  HJitorr. 
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be  ascribed  to  natonl  pbeDomena— -to  the  uncouth  flMMindt  and 
echoes  that  will  sometimes  strike  the  ear  amidst  the  profiMind  still- 
ness of  woodland  solitudes-^to  the  casual  rushii^  of  a  Mast 
through  the  tree  iop& — the  crash  of  fieJliog  wood  or  moulderu( 
rocks— they  may  have  startled  some  melancholy  imagination— 
been  exaggerated  by  the  love  for  the  marvellous^  and  listened  to 
with  that  avidity  with  which  we  devour  whatever  is  fearful  and 
mysterious.  The  currency  of  their  circulatton,  and  the  grave 
record  made  of  them  by  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  day,  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  times. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  with  Philip  was  such  ai 
^nerally  marks  the  warfare  between  civilized  men  and  savages. 
On  the  part  of  the  whites  it  was  conducted  with  superior  skill  and 
juccess,  but  with  wastefulness  of  the  bloodt  and  a  disregard  of 
the  natural  rights  of  their  antagonists :  on  the  part  of  the  Indiaoi 
it  was  waged  with  the  desperation  of  men  fearless  of  death»  and 
who  had  nothing  to  expect  from  peace,  but  humiliation,  depend- 
ence, and  decay. 

The  events  of  this  war  are  minutely  transmitted  to  us  by  a 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  time ;  who  dwells  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation on  every  hostile  act  of  the  Indians,  however  justifiabie> 
while  he  mentions  with  applause  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities 
of  the  whites.  Philip  is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a  traitor, 
without  considering  that  he  was  a  true-bom  prince,  gallantly  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  subjects  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  flunily; 
to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  hb  line,  and  to  deliver  his  native 
land  from  the  oppressions  of  usurping  strangers. 

The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous  revolt,  if  such  had 
really  been  formed,  was  worthy  a  capacious  mind ;  and  had  it  not 
been  prematurely  discovered,  might  have  been  overwhelming  in 
its  consequences.  The  war  that  actually  broke  out  was  but  a  war 
of  detail ;  a  mere  succession  of  massacres.  Stfll  it  sets  forth  the 
military  skill  and  prowess  of  Philip ;  and  wherever  in  the  preja- 
diced  and  passionate  narrations  that  have  been  given  of  it,  we  cao 
reach  at  simple  facts,  we  find  him  displaying  a  vigorous  genius,  a 
fertility  in  expedients,  and  an  unconquerable  resolution,  *h*t  com- 
mand our  sympathy  and  applause. 

Driven  from  bis  paternal  domains  at  Mount  Hope,  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  depths  of  forests,  or  the  glooms  and  thickets 
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jf  swamps,  and  freqaently  surrounded  by  flie  enemy,  yet  be  re- 
peatedly found  means  to  evade  their  toOs,  and  suddenly  emerpug 
irith  his  forces,  carried  havoc  and  dismay  into  the  setdements. 
kt  one  time  be  was  driven,  with  a  band  of  followers,  into  the 
great  swamp  of  Pocasset  Neck,  where  the  English  forces  did  not 
dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to  venture  into  these  dark  and  fright* 
Eol  recesses,  where  they  might  perish  in  fens  and  miry  pits,  or 
be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes:  they,  therefore,  invested  the 
entrance  to  the  neck,  and  began  to  build  a  fort,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  starving  out  the  foe ;  but  Philip  and  his  companions,  leavmg 
the  women  and  children  behind,  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  escaped  away  to  die 
westward,  kindling  the  flames  of  war  among  the  tribes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  threatening  the  colony 
of  Connecticut. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  friends  that  Philip  had  in  the  time  of 
his  adversity,  was  Canonchet,  chief  sachem  of  all  the  Narrha- 
gansets*  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of'  Miantonimo,  the  great  sa- 
chem, who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  perfidbus  instigations  of 
the  English :  **  he  was  the  heir,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  ^  of  all 
his  father's  pride  and  insolence,  as  well  as  of  his  malice  towards  the 
English :" — ^he  certainly  was  the  heir  of  his  insults  and  injuries, 
and  the  legitimate  avenger  of  his  murder.  Though  he  had  for- 
borne to  take  an  active  part  in  this  hopeless  war,  yet  he  received  * 
Philip  and  his  shattered  forces  with  open  arms ;  and  gave  him  the 
most  generous  countenance  and  support.  This  at  once  drew  on 
faim  the  hostility  of  the  English ;  and  it  was  determined  to  strike  a 
signal  blow  that  should  involve  both  the  sachems  in  a  common  ruin. 
A  great  force  was,  therefore,  gathered  together  from  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  and  sent  into  the  Narrhaganset 
country,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  swamps,  bemg  frozen 
and  leafless,  no  longer  afibrded  impenetrable  fortresses  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  sheltered  the  greater 
part  of  his  stores,  together  with  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  women 
and  children  of  his  tribe,  in  a  strong  fortress,  where  he  and  Phi- 
lip had  likewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their  forces.  This  fort- 
ress, deemed  by  the  Indians  impregnable,  was  situated  upon  a 
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ruiog  mouud,  or  kiod  of  island,  of  five  or  six  acres,  in  the  middk 
of  a  swamp,  constructed  with  a  judgment  and  skill  vastly  supmDt 
to  the  usual  fortifications  of  the  Indians ;  and  indicative  eC  the 
martial  genius  of  these  two  chieftains. 

Guided  by  a  renegado  Indian,  the  English  penetrated,  throogk 
December  snows,  to  this  strong  hold,  and  came  upon  the  garrisoa 
by  surprise.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumultuous.  The  aasdt 
ants  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack ;  several  of  their  bravest 
officers  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of  storming  the  fortress  swnri 
in  hand.  The  assault  was  renewed  with  greater  success ;  a  Iodg^ 
nient  was  effected ;  the  Indians  were  driven  from  one  hold  to  ano- 
ther ;  they  disputed  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting  with  the 
fury  of  despair ;  most  of  their  veterans  were  cut  to  picK^es,  and, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  Philip  and  Canonchet,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  surviving  warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort  and  plunged  bto 
the  depths  of  the  surrounding  forest.  The  victors  sat  fire  to  the 
wigwams  and  the  fort ;  the  whole  was  soon  in  a  blaze ;  many  of 
the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  perished  in  the  flames. 
This  last  inhuman  outrage  overcame  even  the  stoicism  of  the 
tovage.  The  neighbouring  woods  resounded  with  the  yells  of 
rage  and  despsur,  uttered  by  the  fugitive  warriors,  as  they  beheld, 
with  anguish  of  heart,  the  desolations  of  their  dwellings,  and  heard 
the  agonizing  cries  of  their  wives  and  offspring.  *^  The  bumii^ 
of  the  wigwams,"  says  a  cotemporary  writer,  "  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors, 
exhibited  a  most  horrible  and  affecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly 
moved  some  of  the  soldiers."  The  same  writer  cautiously  adds, 
«« They  were  in  mitch  doubt  then,  and  afterwards  seriously  in> 
quired,  whether  burning  their  enemies  alive  could  be  consistent 
with  humanity,  and  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  gospel."* 

The  fate  of  the  brave  and  generous  Canonchet  is  worthy  of  par 
f  icular  mention  ;  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  noblest  in- 
stances on  record  of  Indian  magnanimity. 

Broken  down  in  his  power  and  resources  by  this  signal  defeat, 
yet  faithful  to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless  cause  he  had  espomed, 
he  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace,  offered  on  condition  of  betray- 
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iiig  Philip  and  his  followers,  and  declared  that  '*he  would  Ggbt  it 
out  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become  a  servant  to  the  English." 
His  home  being  destroyed,  his  country  harassed  and  laid  waste  by 
the  incursions  of  the  conquerors,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  away  to 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  he  formed  a  rallying  point  to 
the  whole  body  of  western  Indians,  and  laid  waste  several  of  the 
English  settlements. 

Early  in  the  spring  he  departed  on  a  hazardous  expedition,  with 
only  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconk,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hope,  and  procure  seed  corn  to  plant  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers  had  passed  safely 
through  the  Pequod  country,  and  were  in  the  centre  of  the  Narrha- 
ganset^  resting  at  some  wigwams  near  Pautucket  river,  when  a^ 
alarm  was  given  of  an  approaching  enemy.  Having  but  seveq 
men  by  him  at  the  time.  Canonchet  despatched  two  of  them  to  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  fo^. 

Panic  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  English  and  In- 
dians rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror  past  their 
chieftain,  without  stopping  to  inform  him  of  the  danger.  Canon- 
cbet  sent  another  scout,  who  did  the  same.  He  then  sent  two 
more,  one  of  whom,  hurrying  back  in  confusion  and  affright,  told  him 
the  whole  British  army  was  at  hand.  Canonchet  saw  there  was 
no  choice  but  immediate  flight.  He  attempted  to  escape  round 
the  hill,  but  was  perceived  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  hostile  In- 
dians and  a  few  of  the  fleetest  of  the  English.  Finding  the  swift- 
est pursuer  close  upon  his  heels,  he  threw  by  first  his  blanket,  then 
his  silver  laced  coat  and  belt  of  peag,  by  which  his  enemies  knew 
him  to  be  Canonchet,  and  redoubled  the  eagerness  of  pursuit.  At 
length,  in  dashmg  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  atone, 
and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his  gun.  This  accident  so  struck 
him  with  despair,  that,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  ^'  his  heart  and 
his  bowels  turned  within  him,  and  he  became  like  a  rotten  stick, 
void  of  strength.'^ 

To  such  a  degree  was  he  unnerved,  that,  being  seized  by  a  Pe- 
quod Indian  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  he  made  no  resist- 
ance, though  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  body  and  boldness  of  heart 
Put  on  being  made  a  prisoner  the  whole  pride  of  his  spirit  arose 
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within  hiQi ;  and  from  that  moment  we  find,  in  the  anecdotes  giten 
hy  his  enemies,  nothuig  but  repeated  flashes  of  elevated  and  p^iDC^ 
like  heroism.  Being  questioned  by  one  of  the  English  who  fint 
came  up  with  him,  and  who  had  not  attained  his  twenty-second 
year,  the  proud-hearted  warrior,  looking  with  lofty  contenopt  upoD 
hb  youthful  countenance,  replied,  *^  Tou  are  a  child — you  cannot 
understand  matters  of  war— let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come— 
him  will  I  answer." 

Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to  him  of  his  life,  on  condi- 
tion of  submitting,  with  his  nation,  to  the  English,  yet  he  rejected 
them  with  disdain,  and  refused  to  send  any  proposals  of  the  kind 
to  the  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  saying  that  he  knew  none  oC 
them  would  comply.  Being  reproached  with  his  breach  of  faith 
towards  the  whites,  and  that  he  had  boasted  he  would  not  deliver 
up  a  Wampanoag,  nor  the  paring  of  a  Wampanoag's  nail,  and  that 
he  would  bum  the  English  alive  in  their  houses ;  he  disdained  to 
justify  himself,  haughtily  answering  that  others  were  as  forward  for 
the  war  as  himself,  *^  and  he  desired  to  hear  no  more  thereof." 

So  noble  and  unshaken  a  spirit,  so  true  a  fidelity  to  his  cause 
and  his  friend,  might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the  generous 
and  the  brave ;  but  Canonchet  was  an  Indian ;  a  being  towards 
whom  war  has  no  courtesy,  humanity  no  law,  religion  no  com- 
passion— he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last  words  of  bis  that 
are  recorded,  are  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and  challenge 
a  comparison  with  any  speech  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  whole 
range  of  history.  When  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him, 
he  observed  '^  that  he  liked  it  well,  for  he  should  die  before  his 
heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself." 
His  enemies  gave  him  the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he  was  shot  at 
Stonin;;ton,  by  three  young  sachems  of  his  own  rank. 

The  defeat  at  the  Narrhaganset  fortress,  and  the  death  of  Ca- 
nonchet, were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Philip.  He  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by  stirring  up  the 
Mohawks  to  take  arms ;  but  though  possessed  of  the  native  talents 
of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted  by  the  superior  arts  of 
}m  enlightened  enemicsi,  and  the  terror  of  their  warlike  skill  began 
to  subdue  the  resolution  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  unfortu- 
nate chicffain  saw  himself  daily  stripped  of  power,  and  his  ranks 
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vapidlj  thinning  around  him.  Some  were  suborned  by  the  whites ; 
others  fell  victims  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  (o  the  frequent  attacks 
bjr  which  thej  were  harassed.  His  treasures  were  captured ;  his 
chosen  friends  were  swept  away  from  before  his  eyes  ;  his  uncle 
was  shot  down  by  his  side ;  his  sister  was  carried  into  captivity;  and 
in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  beloved 
wife  and  only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  "  His  ruin,"  says 
the  historian,  ^'  being  thus  gradually  carried  on,  his  misery  was  not 
prevented,  but  augmented  thereby;  being  himself  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sense  and  experimental  feeling  of  the  captivity  of  his 
children,  loss  of  friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  bereavement  of 
all  family  relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all  outward  comforts,  be- 
fore his  own  life  should  be  taken  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  his  own  followers 
began  to  plot  against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him  they  might 
purchase  dishonourable  safety.  Through  treachery  a  number 
of  his  faithful  adherents,  the  subjects  of  Wetamoe,  an  Indian 
princess  of  Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confederate  of  Philip, 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Wetamoe  was 
among  them  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  make  her  escape  by 
crossing  a  neighbouring  river ;  either  exhausted  by  swimming,  or 
starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  was  found  dead  and  naked  near 
the  water  side.  But  persecution  ceased  not  at  the  grave.  Eveu 
death,  the  refuge  of  the  wretched,  where  the  wicked  commonly 
cease  from  troubling,  was  no  protection  to  this  outcast  female, 
whose  great  crime  was  afiectionate  fidelity  to  her  kinsman  and  her 
friend.  Her  corpse  was  the  object  of  unmanly  and  dastardly 
Tengeance ;  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  set  upon  a  pole, 
and  thus  exposed  at  Taunton,  to  the  view  of  her  captive  subjects. 
They  in^mediately  recognised  the  features  of  their  unfortunate 
queeo,  and  were  so  affected  at  this  barbarous  spectacle,  that  we 
are  told  they  broke  forth  into  the  "  most  horrid  and  diabolical 
lamentations." 

HMikrer  Philip  had  borne  up  against  the  complicated  miseries 
Bad  l^pbrtuoes  that  surrounded  him,  the  treachery  of  his  follow- 
ers seemed  to  wring  his  heart,  and  reduce  him  to  despondency* 
It  ifl  said  that  '*  he  never  rejoiced  afterwards,  nor  had  success  ia 
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any  of  his  designs."  The  spring  of  hope  was  broken — ^the 
ardour  of  enterprise  was  extinguished — he  looked  around,  and  al 
was  danger  and  darkness ;  *<  there  was  no  eye  to  pit j,  nor  ao/ 
arm  that  could  bring  deliverance."  With  a  scanty  band  of  (A 
lowers,  who  still  remained  true  to  hb  desperate  fortunes,  the 
unhappy  Philip  wandered  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope^ 
the  ancient  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  Here  he  lurked  about,  like  a 
spectre,  among  the  desolated  scenes  of  former  power  and  pro^ 
perity,  now  bereft  of  home,  of  family,  and  friend.  There  needl 
no  better  picture  of  his  destitute  and  piteous  situation  than  thit 
furnished  by  the  homely  pen  of  the  chronicler,  who  is  nnwarilj 
enlisting  the  feelings  of  the  reader  in  favour  of  the  hapless  warrior 
whom  he  reviles.  *^  Philip,"  he  says,  "  like  a  savage  wild  beas(| 
having  been  hunted  by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods 
above  a  hundred  miles  backward  and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to 
his  own  den  upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired  with  a  few  of 
his  best  friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved  but  a  prison  to  keep 
him  fast  till  the  messengers  of  death  came  by  divine  permissioa 
to  execute  vengeance  upon  him." 

Even  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair  a  soHeii 
grandeur  seems  to  gather  round  his  memory.  We  picture  him  to 
ourselves  seated  among  his  care-worn  followers,  brooding  in  silence 
over  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage  sublimity 
from  the  wildness  and  dreariness  of  his  lurking  place.  Defeated, 
but  not  dismayed — crushed  to  the  earth,  but  not  humiliated-^ 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  disaster,  and  to  receive 
a  fierce  satisfaction  in  draining  tlie  last  dregs  of  bitterneHi 
Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune;  but  great 
minds  rise  above  it.  The  very  idea  of  submission  awakened  the 
fury  of  Philip,  and  he  even  smote  to  death  one  of  bis  followers, 
who  proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  The  brother  of  the  victim 
made  his  escape,  and  in  revenge  betrayed  the  retreat  of  his  chiet 
tain.  A  budy  of  white  men  and  Indians  were  immediately  des- 
patched to  the  swamp,  where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring,  with 
fury  and  despair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  their  ^ppros^llJ^Smj 
had  began  to  surround  him.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  five  of  faif 
trustiest  followers  laid  dead  at  his  feet;  all  resistance  was  vain; 
he  rushed  forth  from  his  covert,  and  made  a  headlong  attempt  at 
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yscape,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  renegado  Indian  of 
his  own  nation. 

Such  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  King 
Philip;  persecuted  while  living,  slandered  and  dishonoured  when 
dead.  If,  however,  we  consider  even  the  prejudiced  anecdotes 
furnished  us  by  his  enemies,  we  may  perceive  in  them  traces  of 
amiable  and  lofty  character,  sufficient  to  awaken  sympathy  for  his 
fate,  and  respect  for  his  memory.  We  find,  amid  all  the  harassing 
cares  and  ferocious  passions  of  constant  warfare,  he  was  alive  to 
4be  softer  feelings  of  connubial  love  and  paternal  tenderness,  and 
fo  the  generous  sentiment  of  friendship.  The  captivity  of  hig 
^  beloved  wife  and  only  son''  are  mentioned  with  exultation,  as 
causing  him  poignant  misery ;  the  death  of  any  near  friend  is 
triumphantly  recorded  as  a  new  blow  on  his  sensibilities ;  but  the 
treachery  and  desertion  of  many  of  his  followers,  in  whose  affec* 
tions  he  had  confided,  is  said  to  have  desolated  his  heart,  and  be- 
reaved him  of  all  further  comfort.  He  was  a  patriot  attached 
to  his  native  soil — a  prince  true  to  his  subjects,  and  indignant  of 
their  wrongs — a  soldier,  daring  in  battle,  firm  in  adversity,  pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  of  hunger,  of  every  variety  of  bodily  suffering 
and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  Proud  of 
heart,  and  with  an  untameable  love  of  natural  liberty,  he  pre- 
ferred to  enjoy  it  among  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  or  in  the  dis- 
mal and  famished  recesses  of  swamps  and  morasses,  rather  than 
bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  submission,  and  live  dependent  and 
despised  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settlements.  With  heroic 
iqpialities,  and  bold  achievements,  that  would  have  graced  a  civili- 
sed warrior,  and  rendered  him  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian, he  lived  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and 
went  down,  like  a  foundering  bark,  amid  darkness  and  tempest-— 
without  an  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to  record  Um 
gtruggle. 
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CosBACK§  are  the  order  of  the  day.  They  have  acquired  a 
distinction,  since  they  were  lionoured  by  Bonaparte,  whom  they 
attended  in  his  flight  from  Moscow,  that  has  rendered  their  name 
familiar  to  every  part  of  Europe.  As  troops,  they  do  not  profess 
to  meet,  front  to  front,  the  heavy  armed  cavalry  of  modern  war: 
they  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  regularity  fit  for  such 
»cr\  ice ;  but  they  hover  round  a  whole  army,  glide  along  its  paths, 
track  its  motions,  anticipate  its  resources,  cut  off  its  BiipplieSy 
spread  terror  in  all  quarters,  and  do  more  mischief  in  fouc-aod- 
twenty  hours  than  all  the  skill  of  Freuch  industry  can  repur  ia 
many  years. 

Such  are  Cossacks  in  war ;  and  such  France  knows  them  to  be 
in  an  enemy's  country.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  aort  of  be- 
ings these  ravagers  are  at  home ;  and  what  kind  of  mannersi  ia 
their  own  country  prepare  them  for  the  execution  of  such  dex- 
terous and  unmerciful  devastation  abroad?  What  are  the  original 
liahits  of  these  depredators  in  early  life,  and  in  a  state  of  peace? 

To  answer  these  inquiries  we  have  thought  a  few  extracts  from 
travellers  who  have  seen  them  at  home,  before  they  became  so 
"  famous,  would  prove  acceptable.  The  following  are  from  Lady 
Cra^  en's  [now  Margravine  of  Anspach]  Journey  through  Russia 
to  the  Crimea.  It  was  performed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1786. 
They  show  these  people  in  their  natural  and  native  state. 

It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  careful  treatment  of  the  animal  cre- 
ation by  those  who  derive  advantage  from  their  services.  When 
we  read  of  a  whole  herd  of  horses  grazing  on  a  plain,  surrounding 
a  Cossack  who  offers  them  a  little  corn,  we  are  sure  that  they  suffer 
no  barbarities  from  his  hand.  lie  does  not  ill  treat  them,  nor 
urge  them  beyond  their  powers.  This  is  an  honourable  trait  in 
their  chaiacter. 

TJic  surpj  ise  of  these  people  at  a  lady's  travelling  during  night 
in  a  caiTin;:;e  shut  npj  shows  at  once  their  simplicity,  and  their  own 
habits  of  life: — thev  would  not  have  done  so. 

The  third  of  our  extracts  may  interest  us  on  another 
The  munner  of  singing  their  national  songs  by  the  Russii 

«ants,  is  precisely  that  which  was  in  use  among  the  original 

bilants  ot  our  i.^!and,  the  ancient  Biitons.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  although  these  Russians,  being  unnistructed,  are  not 
able  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  chords  they  adopt,  yet  there  may 
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be  musicians  among  them,  as  there  were  among  the  Britons,  who 
could  well  have  explained  the  principles  of  the  counterpoint  they 
practise.  The  learned  among  them  would  *<have  thought 
themselves  disgraced"  not  to  have  varied  from  the  air  struck  up 
by  their  lender,  still  preserving  the  harmony,  the  key,  &c.  The 
inference  of  the  existence  of  counterpoint  long  before  the  system 
of  Guido  is  undeniable  from  this  instance.  The  similarity  be* 
tween  countries  so  distant  as  Russia  and  Britain  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  incident  in  this  extract. 

The  other  particulars  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  : 
but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  may  not  fully  understand  the 
surprise  of  the  Cossacks  at  seeing  liady  C  ride  on  a  side  saddle. 
Her  performances  under  this  fashion  must  have  appeared  raar^'el- 
lous  to  them.  In  another  part  of  her  journey,  in  Italy,  her  ladyship 
was  greatly  pitied  by  some,  who  saw  her  ride. — "  The  peasants 
who  pass  me  on  the  right  side  when  I  am  on  horseback,  the  women 
particularly,  say  *  Poverma — Jesii  Maria  !  Poverina — umi 
gambia  P     *  Poor  lady !  poor  thing !     She  has  hut  one  leg.*  " 

"  Though  there  was  not  a  horse  in  the  stables  of  the  post-houses, 
I  did  not  wait  long  to  have  them  harnessed ;  the  Cossacks  have 
the  furnishing  of  the  horses — and  versts  or  milestones  are  put  up ; 
the  horses  were  all  grazing  on  the  plain  at  some  distance,  but  Hit 
imstant  they  see  their  Cossark  come  out  with  a  little  com  the  whole 
herd  surrounds  him,  and  he  takes  I  hose  he  pleases. — The  posts 
were  sometimes  in  a  deserted  Tartarian  village,  and  sometimcE 
the  only  habitation  for  the  stable  keeper  was  a  hut  made  under 
ground,  a  common  habitation  in  this  country,  where  the  suu  is  se 
extremely  hot,  and  there  is  no  shade  of  any  sort 

••At  —  o'clock  I  let  down  the  fore  part  of  my  carriage  to  see  the 
sun  rise ;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  a  guard  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Cossacks,  with  an  oflScer,  who  was  close  to  the 
fore  wheel  of  the  carriage ;  upon  seeing  me  he  smiled  and  pulled 
off  his  cap — his  companions  gave  a  most  violent  shriek,  and 
horses,  carriages,  and  all,  increased  their  pace,  so  that  the  horses 
in  the  carriage  behind  mine  took  fright,  ran  away,  an^l,  running 
against  my  carriage,  very  nearly  overturned  it ;  and  when  I  asked 
what  occasioned  this  event,  I  found  my  Cossack  escort,  seeing 
my  carriage  shut,  thought  I  was  dead ;  as  a  Cossack  has  no  idea 
thatMDerson  in  health  can  travel  in  a  carriage  that  is  not  open, 
iflJHNit  I  had  heard,  the  smile  I  had  seen,  was  the  surprise 
i^felt,  that  the  yoimg  English  princess,  as  they  called 
Uive ;  as  they  believed  it  was  only  my  corpse  that  was 
ing  to  Karasbazar  to  be  buried.— They  always  ride  with' 
long  pikes,  holding  the  points  upwards ;  the  Tartars  ride  with 
pikesy  but  they  hold  the  end  of  theirs  to  the  ground. 
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"  T  Inti  a  f 'o^inrli  cliicf  prescnlcd  to  niP,  a  solilier-like  fine  wfaite- 
h.urtjii  Cr:^\ii: ;  l-.n  vro^r.  a  riband  ami  order  the  empress  Iiad  given 
Slim,  set  roi;:i!  vith  bullianls.  Tlie  general  lold  me  he  was  sorrj 
be  uiis  not  ihivty  years  younger,  as  the  empress  had  not  a  braver 
ofTiccr  in  her  service.  Jn  the  evenin;:,  in  an  amazing  large  halli 
several  different  bands  of  iniibic  played ;  and  I  heard  the  national 
son^s  of  the  Russian  peasants,  u'iiich  are  so  sinindar  that  I  cannot 
forbear  endeavouring  to  give  you  eoine  idea  of  them.  One  man 
stands  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four,  who  make  a  circle  round  him; 
seven  or  eight  more  make  a  second  round  those ;  a  third  is  com- 
posed of  a  greater  number;  the  man  in  the  middle  of  this  group 
begin!«,and  when  he  hiis  sung  one  versc^  the  first  circle  accompa- 
ny him,  and  then  the  second,  till  they  liecome  so  animated,  and 
the  noise  so  great,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  officers  could  stop 
them.  What  is  very  singular,  they  sing  in  parts;  and  though  the 
music  is  not  much  varied,  nor  the  tune  fine,  yet  as  some  take  thu^ 
and  fifths,  as  their  ears  direct,  in  perfect  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means 
unpleasing.  If  you  ask  one  of  (hem  why  he  does  not  sing  the  same 
nolo  as  the  man  before  hiin,  he  does  not  know  what  you  mean.— 
The  subjects  of  these  ballads  are  hunfincT)  war,  or  counteifeiting  the 
gradations  between  soberness  info  intoxication,  and  very  diverting. 
As  these  singers  were  only  young  Russian  peasants,  they  began 
with  great  timidity,  but  by  litlle  and  little  ended  in  a  kind  of  wild 
jollity,  which  made  us  all  laugh  very  heartily." 


"Yesterday  I  went  to  the  source  of  the  river.  It  lies  in  the  recess 
of  a  rock,  which  is  placed  between  many  others  that  line  the  steep 
sides  of  a  valley;  a  Major  Ribas,  a  very  lively,  handsome  officer  of 
the  chasseurs,  has  drawn  it  for  me.  I  rode  a  white  horse  of  the 
^cncrai''s,  a  very  quiet  creature,  but  awkward,  not  being  used  to  a 
sidesaddle.         

"  The  old  Cossack  chief  had  looked  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
mciii  al  my  riding,  and  when  1  jumped  down  from  my  horse  on  rc- 
i Hilling  liomrs  he  kissed  the  edge  of  my  petticoat,  and  said  some- 
thing ii!  his  hir)gur;:c  which  I  did  not  comprehend,  but  the  general 
^ijlJ  iiic  he  Lari  paid  mc  l!io  highest  compliment  imaginable,  viz.  I 
ictis  irorlhj/  of  being  u  (W.srtc/:. 

'•In  the  evening  [  wawt  in  a  carriage  with  the  governor  and  ge- 
neral io  Kar.ishazar,  and  on  the  mad  saw  a  mock  battle  belwefti  the 
il!o<:sacks.  A?  I  was  not  apprized  beforehand,  I  confess  the'bmil- 
iiin.;;  of  it  astonished  mc  very  much.  I  saw  the  Cossack  nHvOQ 
each  Mil  the  carriage  sprir.g  from  their  stirrups,  with  their^hiCw 
the  [Saddle,  and  gallop  aivay  thus  with  a  loud  shriek.  The  geRml 
dn^iled  at  iny  astonished  looks,  and  told  me  the  Cossack  chief  had 
ordered  an  entertainment  for  me,  and  desired  me  to  get  out  and 
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id  on  the  rising  part  of  the  down,  facing  that  where  a  troop  of 

(sacka  was  posted,  which  I  saw  advancing  with  a  slow  pace ;  a 

Biched  Cossack  of  the  adverse  party  approached  the  troop,  and 

ling  round  sought  his  scattered  companions,  who  were  in  search 

t  him  of  the  little  army :  they  approached,  but  not  in  a  squad- 

f  some  on  the  left,  some  on  the  right,  some  before,  some  behind 

troop :  a  shriek,  a  pistol  fired,  were  the  signals  of  battle ;  the 

)p  was  obliged  to  divide  in  order  to  face  an  enemy  that  attacked 

n  all  sides.     The  greatest  scene  of  hurry  and  agility  ensued; 

had  seized  his  enemy,  pulled  him  oQ'  his  horse,  and  was  upon 

point  of  stripping  him,"^'  when  one  of  the  prisoner's  party  came 

laid  him  to  tlie  ground,  remounted  his  companion,  and  rode  oiT 

fi  the  horse  of  the  first  victor.     Some  flung  themselves  off  their 

ses  to  tear  their  (oq  to  the  ground,  alternately  they  pursued  or 

e  pursuing;  their  pikes,  their  pistols,  their  hangers,  all  were  made 

of;   and  when  the  parlies  were  completely  engaged  togetherj 

'as  difUcuIt  to  see  all  the  adroit  manoeuvres  that  passed. 

'  I  was  much  entertained  and  pleased,  and  desired  the  Cossack 

z[  mi^ht  have  my  best  thanks." 


>  In  my  way  hither  I  dined  at  the  Cossack  chief's  post,  and  my 
srtainment  was  truly  Cossack.  A  long  table  for  thirty  people, 
rie  end  a  half-grown  pig  roasted  whole,  at  the  other  a  halt-growa 
ep,  whole  likewise;  in  the  middle  of  the  table  an  iimnense  tu- 
1  of  curdled  milk :  there  were  several  side  dishes  made  for  me 
the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  cook  could  imagine  to  our  tasfe. 
e  old  warrior  would  fain  have  made  me  taste  above  thirty  sorts 
rine  from  his  country,  the  borders  of  the  Don ;  but  I  contented 
self  with  three  or  four,  and  some  were  very  good.  After  din* 
,  from  the  windows  I  saw  a  fine  mock  battle  between  the  Cos- 
£s ;  and  I  saw  three  Cdlmoucks,  the  ugliest,  fiercest  loo'iing 
I  imaginable,  with  their  eyes  set  in  their  head,  inclining  down 
beir  nose,  and  uncommonly  square  jaw  bones.  These  Calmoucka 
so  dexterous  with  bows  and  arrows,  that  one  killed  a  goose  at  a 
idred  paces,  and  the  other  broke  an  egg  at  fifty.  The  yo 
sack  officers  tried  their  skill  with  them,  but  they  were  perfe 
ices  in  comparison  to  them — they  sung  and  danced,  but 
IS  and  their  tones  were  equally  insipid,  void  of  grace  and  faaP^^J^ 

^y-  ...  .  J'^ 

When  a  Cossack  is  sick,  he  drinks  sour  milk  for  a  few  dayi% 
that  is  the  only  remedy  the  Cossacks  have  for  fevers.** 


/ 


If  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  quit  this  country  in  a  ship,  I  should 

L  Cossack,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  never  kills  lih  enemy  lictbro  he  h%»  stripped  hia^ 
ise  ihe  a^il-i  are  l^s  propcrtr,  ny^i  he  fi nn  the  blsoU  s^ioald  i(K)il  tiic  drefls. 
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certaiitl  J  have  bribed  my  Cossack  to  have  sold  bis  horse  to  me ;  the 
animai  was  so  excellent  a  galloper,  that  I  was  obliged  several  timea    \ 
to  stop  till  the  rest  of  the  company  came  up.  j 

^'  The  Cossacks  are  extremely  proud  of  their  horses,  as  they 
say,  since  the  immortal  Frederick,  Kmg  of  Prussia,  first  rode  one,  he 
never  has,  in  time  of  war,  made  use  of  any  other  than  a  horse 
from  the  borders  of  the  Don.  I  do  not  know  who  was  most  pleased, 
the  Cossack  that  lent  me  his  horse,  or  I  who  rode  him." 


■T/. 


1     * 

■■  .■  ■ 
■*■■'■■*■-■    . 


/ 


;  ». 


POETRY. 


THE  NOUMAN  HORSESHOE,  BY  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  Welth  inhAbiting  a  moantaiiious  countrj,  and  iiossesaing  only  an  inferior  breed 
of  horsea^  were  generally  unable  to  eneounter  the  shook  of  the  Angto-Norman 
caTalry.  Occasionally,  however,  they  were  snccenful  in  repelling  the  invaders ; 
and  the  following  verses  celebrate  a  supposed  defeat  of  Clare,  Karl  of  Striguil 
and  Pembroke,  and  of  Nevillb,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords  Marchers  of  Mon* 
mouthshire.  }{ymny  is  a  stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
(ilamorgan  :  Caerphili,  the  scene  of  the  suppose<l  battle,  is  a  vale  upon  its  hankiy 
fUgnified  by  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  castle. 

RED  glows  the  forge  in  Striguirs  boimds, 
And  hammers'  din,  and  anvil  sounds. 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil. 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broih 
Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Arouno  tlie  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
,       On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground. 

From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of  room. 
Was  heard  afnr  the  bugle  horn  : 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride. 
Stout  C.lai'e  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
1  hey  swore  their  banners  broad  should  gleam, 
In  crimson  light,  on  Hymny's  stream ; 
They  vowM  Caerphili's  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  chatter's  spurning  heel. 

And  sooth  they  swore— the  sun  arose. 
And  Kymny's  wave  with  crimson  glows; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide, 
Roird  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide ! 
,  And  sooth  they  vow'd— the  trampled  green 

Show'd  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had  been ; 

In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood, 

A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  blood ! 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil 
That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  me» 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forg'd  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead  *, 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring. 
Save  of  the  fairies'  emerald  ring. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 


By  thereeentarr&Tal  of  the  cartel  Fair  Ameriean*  the  hookiellen  bsre  lewni 
an  unusual  •opphr  of  new  and  attractiTe  works  Many  of  them  have  been  pot  IB 
{tress,  and  will  afford  a  rieh  fund  of  reading  for  the  summer. 

Patronage^  a  new  no^el  in  4  toIs.  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  has  been  put  to  pre»  \fl 
Moses  Thomas,  Philadelphia — Also  PottkumouM  Parodies  and  other  [^eees^  a  he- 
moruos  and  satirieal  work,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  authors  of  jR^fectedM' 
drttaes 

Also  7^  Cortaivt  a  new  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  forming  a  coiiliniiatkm  of  hit 
series  of  Eastern  Tales* 

O'Domitf/,  a  novel  by  Lady  Morgan,  (late  Miss  Owenson,)  author  of  the  WU 
Irish  Girl,  fcc.  is  printing  by  \  an  Winkle  and  Wiley,  New-York— The  aame  bcMk- 
sellers  advertise  The  Fetut  of  the  Poett^  by  Leigh  Hunt,  fisq.  editor  of  the  Examiar 
er,  at  present  confined  in  Surry  gaol  for  a  libellous  satire  on  the  Prinee  Regent 
I'his  poem  some  time  since  appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  and  was  copied  Into  dif' 
ferent  works  in  this  country.  The  great  celebrity  which  i^;ained  has  induced  the 
author  to  revise,  correct,  and  enlarge  it ;  and  to  add  copiournotes  critical,  and  sati- 
rical, discussing  the  merits  and  lashmg  the  faults  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  day* 
in  a  strain  of  cutting  and  undaunted  animadversion.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
spirited  productions  of  the  kind  that  has  issued  for  a  long  time  from  the  British  presk 

The  second  volume  of  Dugaid  Stemarie  Philoeopky  iff  the  Human  ^Bnd  hM 
been  received,  and  will  soon  be  published  by  Eastbum,  Kirk  &  Co.  New-York. 

The  same  house  has  likewise  received  and  put  to  press  The  fVanderer,  or  Fe- 
male Difficulties,  in  5  vols,  by  Madame  D'Arblav,  authoress  of  Evelina,  CecUia,  and 
Camilla. — Also  Suinine's  Biographical  Memoir  of  General  Moreau,  and  aeeoont 
of  his  last  moments. 

Also  German^,  by  Mad.  de  Stael  Holstcin. 

Pocmi  by  three  friends 

Political  Portraits  in  this  new  era,  by  W.  Playfair. 

Scrrootis  by  U  alter  Blake  Kirwan,  late  Dean  of  Killalla,  with  a  sketch  of  his  Kfe. 

Corasmin,  or  the  Minister,  by  the  author  of  the  Swiss  Emigrants 

Delatlaine't  Repository, — Proposals  have  been  issued  by  Joseph  Delaplaine  of 
PhiUdeiphia,  for  publishing  a  national  work  to  be  entitled  Delaplain^e  Mepout/ory 
of  the  Portraitt  and  JJroes  of  the  Heroes^  Phihtophert^  and  Staiemen  ^  Jhmt- 
ricck  I'hough  we  object  to  the  title  as  ostentatious,  and  are  not  altogedier  pleased 
with  the  prospectus,  as  containing  too  much  of  that  wordy  profession  and  wide-mouth- 
ed promise,  so  greatly  in  fashion  among  the  booksellers  of  the  day,  still  iTe  are  of 
opinion  that  a  work  of  this  kind  ably  and  modestly  executed,  would  deserre  and  re- 
•Mve  the  universal  patronage  of  the  nation.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  series  of  Uo- 
g|iq>hical  memoirs  of  those  Americans  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  for  their 
talents,  virtues,  and  public  services,  accompanied  by  engravings  by  the  best  hand% 
from  portraits  Uken  by  the  most  celebrated  painters.  The  following  are  the  eon* 
ditions  specified  hw  Mr.  D. 

I.  The  work  will  be  printed  in  quarto.  Twelve  portraits,  with  theur  aeeompaav^ 
ing  biegi'aphical  sketches,  will  constitute  a  volume—which  volume  will  be  pobiMbed 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  in  two  separate  numbers,  neatly  put  up  in  boarda— each 
number  to  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  at  the  end  of  each  half  year«  Evcir 
Tolume  will  be  ornamented  with  an  elegant  title  page  and  vignette,  desigiMd  and 
engraved  bv  Mr.  Pairman ;  and  also  aa  emblematical  frontispiece,  desifpied  by  him 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  f^awaon  At  the  end  of  the  second  number,  a  list  of  solMeri* 
hers,  and  an  index  to  the  whole  volume,  will  be  printed.  The  typographical  part  w3l 
he  ezcantedhyMr.  W^lfiam  Brown. 
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U.  The  prioe  of  each  Tohime  will  be  eight  dollars  to  8ubtcriber»— half  of  it  to  be 
pBid  on  the  delivery  of  the  first  number^-the  other  half  on  the  delivery  of  the  se- 
cond.   To  DOn-subscribers  the  price  will  be  nine  doUars  a  volume. 

Lonji'  and  Hattto*9  HydrauUe  Jirtachine.'^K  new  Hydraulic  machine,  called  by 
the  inventor  the  Hydrostatic  Kngine,  has  been  latel;^  patented  bv  Messrs.  Long  and 
Uauto  of  GermantowOf  Pa.  and  is  now  said  to  be  in  suooessfui  o|)«ration  near  that 
place.  This  machine  operatea^n  the  principle  of  hydi*ostatie  pressure ;  the  wa- 
ter is  made  to  act  alternately  on  two  pistons  moving  horizontally  in  a  box  or  cylinder 
|>laced  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  through  which  the  water  falls.  From  the  reciproca- 
ting motions  of  thesc:  pistons  a  rotary  motion  is  produced  by  aa  ingenious  machinery, 
"vhich,  however,  might  probably  be  much  simplified.  This  invention  possesses  an  ad- 
▼anUge  over  eveiy  other  application  of  the  same  princ^^  we  have  seen,  in  producing 
the  circular  motion  tlirough  the  intervention  of  an  alvnating  one,  by  which  means 
the  whirling  motion  of  the  water  in  thedescendingdiaft,  whioh  wasioundouezperi- 
ment  nearly  to  destroy  tlie  effect  of  Barker's  mill,  is  avoided  Such,  however,  is  the 
nneertainty  which  still  attends  the  subject  ot  the  pressure  and  motion  of  fluids,  that 
experiment  alone  can  test  the  utility  of  inventions  of  tliis  kind.  None,  however,  that 
"wc  recollect,  appears  in  principle  so  likely  to  succeed  as  the  machine  of  Messrs.  Long 
and  Hauto,  and  if  its  success  be  as  stated  by  them,  the  inventor  may  boldly  lay 
claim  to  tlie  merit  of  having  ari'ivcd  at  a  loug'looked-for  desideratum  in  the  arts. 

« 
Devfitt  on  Pertpective, — Simeon  .Dewitt,  Esq.  Surveyor-General  of  tlie  atate  of 
"New- York,  has  published  a  work  on  Pers[>ectivc.  The  fundamental  rules  of  this  art 
Hre  laid  down  in  it  with  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a  series  of  neat  propositions,  and 
a  number  ot' appropriate  examples  of  its  practice  are  given.  This  work  coutaini  as 
much  of  the  principles  of  Perspective  as  ai*e  absolutely  essential. 

it  comprises  hi  a  small  compass  almost  everv  tiling  tliat  is  usually  recollected  after 
tlie  toilsome  study  of  lai^r  works ;  and  has  the  advanUge,  from  its  author  being 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  tlie  useful  application  of  the  art,  of  being  free  from 
such  proposition*  as  are  merely  objects  of  oorioiity,  and  of  others  which  are,  when 
tested  by  use,  absolutely  false,  of  which  we  iMm  seen  several  in  a  late  work  on  the 
subject.  The  architect  may  be  obliged,  andthe  ourious  investigator  of  matkematieal 
science,  be  induced,  to  peruse  the  more  complete  works  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Brooke 
Taylor,  but  Mr.  Dewitt  s  work  contains  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  assist  the 
amateur  or  artist  in  the  elegant  amusement  of  sketching  from  nature,  <»>  in  the 
composition  of  any  pictures,  when  the  correct  delineation  of  architectural  sul^eets 
is  not  requisite.  The  chapter  of  miUtary  perspective  is  well  drawn  up,  and  should 
it  be  adopted  in  our  militatr  academies,  will  probably  revive  among  us  a  mode  of 
military  plan  drawing,  which  although  now  almost  forgotten  througnont  the  world, 
needs  no  other  recommendation  than  ita  having  been  that  which  was  praetised  bj 
De  ViUe,  \auhan,  and  all  tlie  other  ancient  masters  of  the  art  of  the  atuek  and  dt- 
fenoe  of  fortified  pUcei. 

Kean  the  Actor. ^K  new  phenomenon  has  appeared  in  the  English  dramatic 
vorki,  who,  in  the  kmeuage  of  our  correspondent,  has  produced  **  an  imprcs^oa 
«pon  the  public  mind  which  surpasses  any  incident  in  the  dramatio  history  of  the  pre* 
cent  age,  young  Betty's  success,  perhaps,  excepted."  '*Kean  appears  to  me  to  have 
adopted  all  Cere's  great  points,  somewhat  changing  their  effect  by  a  more  jocose 
general  manner  than  Cooke's.  He  is  very  short,  and  not  graceful,  bat  has  more  self 
poasesMou  than  any  person  I  ever  saw*  He  has  brought  6002.  nightly  to  Oniry-Laiie» 
where,  prerioos  to  his  appearance,  they  had  acted,  it  was  said,  to  M***  The  Euro- 
pean Magazine  for  March  gives  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  him.  In  which  he  b  ae* 
knowled^  as  having  saved  Drury-Lane  from  ruin,  and  the  receipts  of  the  theatre 
is  sUted  as  neariy  700/  a  night.  He  was  engaged  at  St  a  week,  but  his  salary  ndsed 
immediately  to  16, 18,  and  SO,  with  benefits,  and  a  present  of  100  guineas.  Hie 
Shylock  has  been  pronounced  by  the  critics  inferior  to  Mr.  Cooke*s  alone,  bb 
Biehard  unparalleled. 

Awteriean  Artistt  in  Z^ondonj^Ovar  great  coantryman,  Benjamin  West,  having 
ontKved  envy,  and  soared  above  all  eompetition,  continues  to  astonish  the  world  hj 
the  efforts  of  his  genius.  W  ashington  Alston  is  already  spoken  of  as  the  successor 
ef  bis  pre-eminent  master,  and  by  some  compared  with  him.    Leslie  daS^  insrea^i 
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in  merit  and  imputation.    M  r.  Wert  says  he  exeels  any  young  man  he  ever  knew  ar 

rea  *  of,  of  Wi»  age  and  opportunities.  He  haa  loUi  an  admirable  pioture  founded  m 
the  scriptural  &iory  of  tlie  >Viteh  of  t^iudor,  to  a  noble  baronet  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  j  t  niu»t  be  recollected  Mr.  Leslie  haa  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  manhood. 
kle  exhibits  a  small  fuU  length  of  John  Howard  Payne,  our  yoang  dnunatie  beta 
in  the  character  of  Douglas  this  spriug,  at  Somerset  house.  Yooiig  Morse,  the  «oa 
of  i>oclor  Mora*  the  geographer,  h:u  likewise  gained  great  reputation  for  paiirtinp 
which  he  has  exbibia'd,and  was  honoui'ed  with  a  gold  medal  at  the  last  distribolioa 
of  prizes  at  the  Adelphi,  for  fmodcl  of  the  Dying  Hercules. 

Classical  and  Biblical  fearmfl|j^«— We  have  observed  with  mueh  pleaiore  tbf 
great  and  rapidly  inci'easing  taite  for  these  branches  of  learning,  wltich  has^  witUs 


iment, 
sholarsLip 

ot  its  editors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  books  we  have  e«er  si'cn,  and  weivit 
notfor  the  accidental  omishion  of  one  bingle  woitl,  (error  gravissimtnf^  aa  a  Uoieh 
commentator  would  excbiiin,)  it  luiglil  prububly  lay  a  fair  claim  to  tlie  tnagnificcBt 
title  of  im intmncttlate  Oook,  a  treaiiuiH!,  the  possesaion  of  uhii-li,  accordiDg  to  Har- 
wood,  Dibdin,  and  the  other  hibliograpliical  w  liters,  is  the  very  sumuiit  of  human  fe- 
licity .  We  have  lately  understood  that  it  is  intended  to  reprint  in  one  volume  quanc^ 
Scfdcufnev^s  LfTicon  to  the  Greek  'J'estuincnt,  at  Uie  same  pi*e8s,  and  with  the  same 
scrupulous  care  and  accuracy.  1  his  is  a  very  pi-o[>er  accoinpaniamcnt  to  Gries- 
bach  •  Testament. 

Schleusner^s  work  was  first  made  known  to  the  scholars  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
higli  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  learned  H(!rbcrt  Marsh  in  the  notea  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Michaelis  It  has  bince  very  deservedly  gained  a  high  degree  of  eclebrior. 
Schleiuner  is  a  learned  ami  laborious  German,  and  his  book  dispuiys  aomethin;  of 
that  heavy  dilit;ence  and  pedantic  minuteness  which  have  alM'ays  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  tiie  German  literati  He  is  too  fond  of  dividin^^and  tracing  out  the  differ 
eiit  uses  o''  his  words  into  u  hat  Jolinson,  it  we  recollect  rightly,  calls  *'  parallel  rami- 
fication of  the  radical  sense.*'  In  tkia  he  is  sometimes  fanciful,  and  sometimes 
mistakes  the  s  nse  which  the  word  dei|ves  from  its  connexion  and  reference  to  the 
rest  of  the  passage,  for  its  own  propermeaning.  He  who  has  occasion  to  coaralt 
Schli-usner  will  often  wish  for  the  nmplicity  and  Knglish  good  sense  of  ParkhursL 
But  Sohleusner  has  undoubtedly  collected  avast  bo<ly  of  learning,  well  «lisested,  and 
metiiodically  arranged,  and  a  )>reat  deal  of  this  learning  is  of  a  kind,  which  tu  aa 
Knglish,  most  certainly  to  an  Anieiican  scholar,  is  almost  inaccessible— >we  meaa 
that  contained  in  the  works  of  the  German  philologists  and  critics  of  the  last  diirtf 
years 

The  German  edition  of  Sohleusner  is  in  two  clumsy  oetavos,  printed  on  tfasC 
wretched  paper  by  which  so  many  of  the  German  editions  are  di^^ced,  and  h  ■ 
besides  scarce  and  dear.  The  American  ediiion  will  be  in  one  quarto^  and  in  creiy 
respect  superior. 

A  series  of  ilie  I^atin  classics,  to  be  printed  in  a  handsome  duodecimo  form,  after 
the  manner  of  the  beautiful  editions  of  Barbou  and  Foulis,  is  also  proposed,  and  we 
understand  u  ill  immediately  be  liegun  with  the  works  of  Cicero  fi*om  the  edition  of 
Ernesti*  (libljon  has  pronounced  his  opinion  of  the  different  editions  of  the  great 
Koraan  orator,  after  his  manner,  in  a  splendid  antithesis,  by  selecting  from  the  mass 
''that  of  Olivet,  which  should  adorn  the  lihrHries  of  the  rich,  and  that  of  Krnesd, 
which  should  lie  upon  the  tables  of  the  learned*'  It  is  certainly  pn^sumpf  uoiis  to  dis- 
sent from  such  authority ;  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  as  tlie  notes  of  Emcati  for  the 
most  part  relate  merely  to  verbal  criticism,  tlie  literary  wants  of  f  Am  countrm 
would  probably  be  better  supplied  by  a  chea])  republication  of  Olivet's  eiUtion,  which 
contains  more  of  the  interpretation  and  elucidation  of  passages  obscnre  from  their 
reference  to  ^he  Roman  customs  and  law.  To  thi^  the  excellent  Ctoi-se  of  Kmesd 
might  ))e  ad<led,  and  a  compound  edition  would  be  thus  formed  much  mor«  TahiaMt 
than  that  of  either  of  the  Kuropean  editoi'S.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  augges- 
tir»n  the  publishers  have  our  warmest  wishes  for  I  heir  success  in  their  meriiorious  un- 
dertaking. V. 
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From  late  British  Publications, 

Mr  We9t*9  Painting. — Mr.  West,  tlie  venerable  president  of  our  royal  tcademy, 
liM  nearly  completed,  in  the  seveiity-fifihyearof  his  age,  an  cpie  pieture  tliat  wonhi 
have  done  honour  to  the  first  pninter  of  any  age*or  school-  The  subject  is  the  Krcn 
Homo.  'I'he  picture  of  Christ  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  exhibited  two  years  siiicc, 
whieh  procured  for  its  illustriouM  author  praises  and  honour  beyond  what  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  modem  times,  and  which  merited  all  the  eclat  it  producetf, 
was  considered  a  master-piece  of  Mr*  West^s  pencil :  but  so  transoendently  superior 
is  the  present  work,  tliat  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  mighty  step  that  the  pain- 
ter haa  taken  in  his  approach  to  the  perfection  of  art,  in  so  short  a  period,  and  at  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  lite. 

This  stupendous  picture  h  on  an  immense  scale,  and  describes  all  the  characters 
rather  larger  than  life.  On  the  steps  before  the  palace  of  Pontius  i^ilnte,  Christ  is 
sliown  to  tlic  Jews  :  the  Roman  is  addrcsshig  the  people  in  the  words  of  scripture 
— "  Behold  the  unan  !"  CAia])has  is  clKiming  the  Saviour,  and  is  the  true  personifica- 
tion of  the  stubborn  high  priest :  bigotr}',  superstition  and  intolerance  arc  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  whilst  that  of  the  Uomuu  judge  is  replete  with  nobleness  and 
candour.  The  countenance  of  the  man  of  sorrow  is  filled  m  ith  bcnignily,  and  ex- 
pressive in  the  happiest  degree  of  that  ineffable  gooflness  which  painting  c<»iild  never 
l^eforc  attain.  Immediately  upon  the  fofcground,  and  to  the  right,  are  seen  the  three 
Marys.  In  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  uii  awfulness  of  expression  is  depicted  upon  the 
countenance  that  cannot  he  dei'cribcd — in  that  of  Mary  Magdalen,  an  agony  of 
criefis  visible;  indeed  her  whole  figure  is  indicative  of  her  emotion,  on  beholding 
fiim  thus  treated  who  had  parrloned  her  siift,  and  given  peace  to  her  soul  Among 
the  crowd  are  conspicuous  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  other  followers  of  l.hrist,  ilw 
affecting  expression  of  whose  countenance  oH'ers  a  fine  contrast  to  thO!»e  of  ihi* 
wicked,  resiling,  unbelieving  .lews.  There  are  many  episodes  in  this  great  epic 
mork,  as  the  prison  doors  where  the  two  thieves  are  brought  out  to  be  cnu-ificd  m  iih 
Jesus ;  in  one  you  behold  the  hardened  ruffian,  in  the  other  the  penitent  culprit, 
'U'liilst  Barabbas,  whose  appearance  bespeaks  all  that  is  abhoiTent  to  good,  is  claimed 
by  the  multitude.  On  the  foreground  is  the  cross  with  a  {^roup  of  soldiers  and  ex- 
ecutioners—-even  these  appear  to  feel  an  interest  on  beholding  the  meek  and  perse- 
euted  Jesus.    The  figure  of  the  centurion  bears  the  stamp  of  martial  dignity. 

The  vast  crowd  of  people  has  no  part  that  is  not  essential  to  the  story.  Fvcry 
figure  has  its  approprute  place,  every  head  possesses  an  expression  that  goes  to 
elucidate  the  story,  and  even  ihe  action  of  the  hands  materially  asust  the  subject, 
ivhichis  inconceivably  grand.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saving,  and  with  feelings  of 
laudable  pride,  that  this  epic  picture  of  our  cotempor.trv,  \VKS'i*,  for  composition, 
expresnon,  and  masteriy  execution,  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  pathos  than  any 
painting  in  the  worid. 

V\  e  understand  that  Mr.  West  has  refused  the  sum  of  ten  tliousand  guineas  for 
this  sublime  cfibrt  of  his  genius. 

British  Pulpit  Eloquenee ;  a  selection  of  sermons  in  chronological  oi'dcr,  from  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  (^reat  Britain,  during  the  seventeenth  ami 
eighteenth  centuries;  with  biographical  and  critical  notices. — I'he  plan  of  the 
editoi's  of  this  work  (beginning  with  the  **  judicious*  Hooker,)  is  to  select  one  ser- 
mon from  each  of  the  eminent  pulpit  orators  of  Tngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  of 
Che  17th  and  18th  centuries:  tlie  whole  to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and 
€ver%  discourse  to  be  prefaced  with  a  biographical  and  critical  notice  of  the  author. 
In  the  selection  both  of  authors  and  sermons,  regard  will  be  had  only  to  the  exccU 
lerioe  of  the  one  ancl  the  reputation  of  the  otiier.  The  sole  limit  in  the  chcHce  of 
apeeimens  will  be  the  determination  to  avoid  religions  controversy.  It  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  make  three  volumes  8vo.  each  volume  containing  three  parts,  « 
part  to  be  published  every  month  till  completed. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop  has  completed  the  Kistory  of  Fiction;  being  a  critical  account 
of  the  nio&t  celebrated  prose  works  of  fiction,  fi*om  the  earliest  Greek  romances  t<« 
the  novels  of  the  present  age.    In  three  volumes,  post  octavo. 
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M.  Reeupcro»  having  written  a  Hiatoiy  of  Mount  Ctna,  the  work  is  oow  prbtins 
in  two  large  volumes,  to  be  cmbelliihed  with  plates* 

The  bones  of  an  auknown  animal  were  lately  found  in  a  peat  mow  in  Rnsna.  TWi 
ci'eaturc  must  have  been  aboat  twelve  feet  long ;  the  horns  were  two  ffect  and  a  naif 
long,  and  <»nc  foot  and  a  lialf  nrand  at  the  root.  From  the  appearance  of  thit  imper- 
fect skeleton,  is  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  urns  or  anroohs,  mentioned  brC«iar 
in  his  account  of  Germany  And  it  is  thought  thai  the  real  urns  may  itUl  be  oeea- 
sionally  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Siberia. 

Variation  of  the  Compaio.^^K  correspondent  remarks,  that  the  needle  whidt, 
in  this  latitude,  pointed  truly  to  the  north  m  the  vear  1657,  and  has  been  inelinlBgt* 
tlie  westward  ever  since,  at  the  averaged  rate  of  about  ten  minutes  per  mniium»  Aat 
reached  the  ntmott  extent  of  its  variation ,-  has  been  otatienary  ;  and  »»  ntnm  tf 
ce€iin»r.  From  this  observation,  if  coiTuct,  it  seems  that  about  '.tS  decrees  is  the  a- 
tent  of  its  variation  wcstwani ;  that  it  will,  in  about  ISO^ears  again  point  trulj  to  the 
north ;  and,  pmbahly,  for  the  next  150  years,  will  inchne  to  the  east;  talungapa 
period  of  500  years  in  making  a  revolution. 

Origin  of  the  .Yorth  American  Indians. — M.  Julius  Von  Klaproth  has  mnles. 
curious  discovery  rLSi>ecting  the  ^  merican  Indians.    He  has  found  a  long  chain  of 


of  the  Amazons,  where  the  languages  and  idioms  are  all  obviously  derived  fit>m  an 
origiiinl  language,  wliich  has  a  great  deal  of  affinitv  with  that  of  the  Samogedes  and 
Kamptihadules.  The  people  alt  along thb vast  track,  both  in  their  figui^e  and  mode 
of  lift',  hiu-c  a  striking  similarity  to  the  free  nations  in  Northern  »sia  Mr.  Rlaproik 
gives  a  list  o»"  Caribire  wonls  which  occur  in  tlic  languages  of  the  Mandshou.  the 
.Sainojcdes,  the  Korgucks,  the  Youkaguires,  the  Toungouses,  the  Kamptchadalcs,  the 
Tchouktchis  &c. 

Lord  Byron  —  Mr.  R.  C.  Dall.is,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  worid,  has 
published  a  contnidiction  to  the  allegation  that  Lord  B}ron  had  <<  received  and  poeket* 
ccl  large  sums  for  his  works.'*—**  1  take  upon  me,*'  says  his  grateful  viucticatori^^aiast 
the  charge  of  meanness  implied  in  these  wonis,  '<  to  affirm  that  Lord  Byron  never 
received  u  shilling  for  any  of  his  works.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  profitsof  ibe 
Satire  were  left  entirely  to  the  publisher  of  iti  The  gill  of  the  eopyri^ht  of  CUlif 
Harold's  Pilgrimage  I  have  already  publicly  acknowledged,  in  the  dedieation  of  the 
iicw  edition  of  my  novels;  and  I  now  add  my  acknowledgment  toe  that  of  T%e  Cor* 
5<i/r,  not  ouly  for  the  profitable  part  of  it,  but  for  the  delicate  and  delightful  man- 
ner of  bestowing  it,  while  yet  unpublished.  With  respect  to  hu  two  oUier  poem% 
jf7ie  Giaour  and  The  Bride  of  Jibydos^  Mr.  Murray,  th6  publiiher  of  them,  esn 
truly  attest  that  no  part  of  the  sale  of  those  hare  ever  touched  his  lordsship's  handii 
or  been  disposed  of  for  his  use ;  and  he  has  constantly,  both  by  word  and  aetioo, 
shown  his  aversion  to  receiving  money  for  his  productions." 

Pinclli  has  undertaken  the  en^ving  of  all  the  paintings  in  fresco  extant  at  Rome, 
which  have  not  already  been  given  to  the  public.  He  has  commenoed  whh  those 
in  the  Convent  della  Trinita  del  Monte. 

The  celebrated  Canova  is  engaged  upon  statues  and  basti  of  Marat,  lua  eonaoft 
and  family. 

A  new  Literary  and  Political  Review  has  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  tnider  the  title 
of  the  North  British  Review,  or.  Constitutional  Journal,  to  be  published  every  twa 
months.  It  professes  to  be  conducted  on  the  broad  and  liberal  principle  of  bestow* 
ing  impartial  consideration  on  every  production  of  merit*  without  being  gaided  ia  hi 
^■election  by  any  party  or  interested  motives,  and  uniformly  to  maintain  a  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  all  its  part^  and  to  the  adminiatratioa  of 
the  government  so  long  as  conducted  with  the  same  wisdom  and  energy  whieh  ia 
times  of  nnexaniplcrl  difficulty  have  raised  higher  than  ever  the  dignity  and  pros- 
pcrity  of  Britain,  aud  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  liberty  and  peaoe  to  the 
Avorld. 

■^^ 

Miss  Porter,  author  of  the  Scottish  Chiefs^  has  m  the  pra%  the  Pastor *a 
jn  tlivce  volumes. 


BCIBRTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE.  52T 

fferculaneum  •^•S— The  literary  world  are  naturally  eurious  tu  know  the  pro- 
gress and  fate  of  the  interference  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  affair  of  the  1:aBR- 
cu.  AMBUM  MS.-^.  about  which  we  excited  a  lively  interest  abo«e  twelve  )oars  ago. 
The  misson  of  Mr.  IIattsr  to  Naples,  to  support  wliich  a  gi-ant  was  made  bj 
Parliament,  terminated  in  that  gentleman  sending  to  KngUnd  six  of  the  ortgmat 
charred  i^apiri.  These  were  received  at  Curlton  hotise  in  the  >  ear  1805,  audit 
was  hoped  that  British  genius  and  art  might  have  led  to  some  improved  means 
of  untoiding  them.  In  truth,  a  room  wits  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  much 
ingenuity  exerted;  but,  we  lament  to  say,  without  any  success.  It  was  suggested 
that  steam  might  give  consistence  to  the  chaired  vegeiablc,  and  this  menbtruum 
vas  tned  on  one  of  the  rolls ;  but  it  reduced  it  to  an  inseparable  pulp.  Delicate 
neehamcal  means  were  then  applied  to  unravel  a  second,  but  he  result  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and,  discouraged  by  two  failures,  the  other  rolls  have  re- 
mained unexamined,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  l>r.  \oung.  Mr.  iia}ter'8 
arriTml  at  >iaples,  backed  by  British  capital,  ^ave  new  vigour  to  the  business  of 
unfoldiu^S  and  although  but  eighteen  MSS  had  been  developed  in  forty  years, 
yet,  during  six  years,  he  was  the  cause  of  nearly  -^OJ  of  the  whole  I8(KJ,  being 
oompletely  or  partially  unrolled.  Of  course  Mr.  Uayter  left  Naples  with  the  court, 
on  the  Freneh  invasion  taking  plaee  in  1806;  but  he  carried  with  him  to  Palermo 
ninety-four  Jac^timilet  of  MSS  and  aH^rwards  brought  them  to  England,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  his  royal  master,  as  the  result  of  his  mission  These  the  prince 
judged  It  proper  to  present,  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Gren\iI1e,  its  Chancelior, 
to  ttie  UnxvBASiTY  of  Oxford,  in  the  iust  expectation  that  that  learned  body 
would  gratify  the  literar)r  world  by  their  speedy  publication.  Mr  llaytcr  himself  after- 
trards  received  an  apiKMntment  fi*om  the  E^uce,  and  resided  some  time  a*  Oxford, 
to  aid  the  labours  of 'he  professors  by  his  ex]>erlcnce ;  but  we  are  concerned  to  find 
tliat  the  appoiutmeni  has  lately  been  snperseded,  and  that  tliere  now  exists  in  conse- 
i|uence  no  imi%<liate  prospect  of  the  publication  of  Uiese  treasures. 

Sxnfl^s  ITor^v.— A  complete  edition  of  Swift's  works  is  printing,  under  the  su- 

f^crvision  of  Walter  Scott,  esq  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes  Critical  and 
Uustraiive,  kc  &c.  it  will  extend  to  nineteen  volumes  8va  handsomely  printed. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  original  Letters,  Essays  and  Poems,  by  Dean  Swift,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  printed  with  his  works,  will  appear  in  this  edition.  These 
have  been  recovered  from  Theophilus  Swift,  cs(|  Dublin,  from  a  collection  of  manu- 
scripts of  various  descriptions,  concci*ning  Swift  and  his  afTairs,  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lyons  and  Major  Tickell,  from  originals  in  SwiiVs  hand- writing, 
in  possession  of  Leonanl  Mac  N ally.  eM|.  from  Matthew  Y/eUl  Hartstonge,  esq.  who 
has  furnished  much  curious  information,  from  laborious  researches  made  through 
Tarious  journals  and  collections  of  rare  pamphlets,  in  which  many  of  Swift's  satires 
made  their  first  appearance ;  and  from  Dr.  Berwick,  who  has  obliged  the  editor 
vith  some  curious  illnstrations  of  the  Dean's  last  satirical  Tracts.  In  the  Biographi- 
cal Memoir  it  has  been  the  object  to  condense  the  information  afforded  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  L«>rd  Orrery,  Dr.  Delany,  Deane  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  others,  into 
one  distinct  and  comprehensive  narrative. 

Captain  Lockett,  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  an 
account  of  his  Researches  amongst  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  w  hich  he  vititvd  in  the 
year  1811,  and  explored  with  tlie  most  minute  attention.  His  work  will  contain 
plans  and  views  of  the  tower  of  Niinrod  or  Belus,  and  the  other  vestiges  of 
remote  antiquity  still  risible  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Bni^hdad  and  f lillaJi,  where 
he  was  fortunate  in  collecting  a  nnmber  of  inscribed  bncks,  geml^  and  me<1als. 
This    work  will  form  four  hundred  .quarto  pages,  and  is  to  be  publislied  in  Kngland, 

It  is  said  tliat  with  Mr.  Omon's  steam  engine,  at  Bristol,  com  will  very  soon  be 
ground.  The  principle  is  a  hollow  wheel,  whose  interior  is  half  filled  with  a  fluid 
hmUI.  The  steam  is  supplied  by  a  common  boiler,  and  makes  no  noise  whatever^ 
MiTing  half  the  coals,  Sec. 

wff  new  BygTometer.'^M..  Baptist  Lendi,  of  St  Gall,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tian  of  his  invention  :-  -In  a  white  flint  bottle  is  sus])ended  a  piece  of  metal,  about  the 
the  of  a  hazel  nut,  which  predicts  e\ery  possible  change  of  weather,  twelve  or  four- 
teen hoars  before  it  occurs.  As  soon  as  this  metal  is  suspended  in  the  bottle  with 
water,  it  bejpns  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  forms  an  admirable 
'  pyramid,  which  resembles  polished  brass,  and  it  undergoes  several  changes,  till  it  has 
BlUiDCd  its  full  dimensions.  In  rainy  weather  this  pyramid  is  eontii.unlly  covered 
with  pearly  drops  of  water ;  in  case  of  thunder  or  hail^' it  will  change  to  the  finest  r^. 


polatxHi  to  ui,  while  suffining  under  alternate  lepioaches  fivr  ill-tiapi 
severity,  and  injudicious  praise,  to  reflect,  that  no  very  misclikTaa 
effects  have  as  yet  resulted  to  tbe  literature  of  the  eoontry,  from  itm 
imputed  misbehaviour  on  our  part  Powerful  gemus,  we  are  ps^ 
suaded,  will  not  be  repressed  even  by  uiyust  castigation ;  nor  will  lk( 
most  excessive  praise  that  can  be  lavbl|e4  by  sincere  adqnratiaa 
ever  abate  the  efforts  that  are  fitted  io  attain  to  excellence.  (k| 
allied  severity  i^K>n  a  youthful  production  has  pot  prevented  Ihi 
noble  author  from  becoming  the  first  po^t  of  his  time;  and  the  pea». 
gyiics  upoo  more  than  one  female  writer,  with  whieh  we  have  beci 
upbraided,  have  not  relaxed  their  meritorious  exertions  to  add  to  tbt 
instruction  and  amusement  of  their  age.  In  the  proseeiitioi|  of  ov 
ihankless  duties,  it  b  iiideed  delightful  now  and  then  to  meet  wUh 
authors  who  neither  dread  the  lash  nor  the  spur;  whose  genius  is  o( 
that  vigorous  and  healthful  constituUonjis  ta  allow  the  fair  and  ori^ 
naiy  course  of  critidsm  to  be  administered,  without  fear  that  tMr 
rickety  bantlings  may  be  cniahedii|  the  correction.  No  denaadi  «i| 
the  tenderness  of  the  schoolmaster; — no  puling  appeal  to  sex  or  age; 
— no  deprecation  of  the  rod?  Piaise  may  be  awarded — severe  tratk 
may  be  told — and  the  reviewer  be  as  guiltless  of  the  Uame  whlch^ 
author  may  afterwards  incur — as  he  is  uniformly  hM  to  be  excladed 
from  any  share  of  the  fame  he  may  ultimately  achieve* 

Such  a  writer  is  Miss  Edge  worth.  In  her  case  we  are  not  obliged 
to  insnuta^i  to  ve$U»a'€i  to  ftoiX,  but  called  upon  openly  to  pnmmma 
our  opinion.  The  overweening  politeness  which  might  be  theagfat 
due  to  her  sex,  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  her  manly  under 
standing,  anidwf  along  series  of  writings,  a)l  diiected^to  iftme  great 
and  paramount  improvement  of  society  ;--^to  destn^  malignant  pre- 
judices, and  bring  ^wn  anogant  pretensions— to  leeoncUe  hnmlile 
merit  to  its  lot  of  obscure  felicity,  and  expose  the  misery  that  is  en- 
gendered on  the  glittering  summits  of  human  fibrtnne,  by  the  pnnoiti 
of  frivolous  ambition  or  laborious  amusement-^to  correct,  in  short, 
the  vulgar  estimate  of  life  and  happiness,  by  exposing  those  erron 
of  ofrfnion  which  are  most  apt  to  be  generated  by  a  narrow  observa- 
tion, and  pointing  out  the  importance  of  those  mincn:  virtues  and  vices 
that  contribute  most  largely  to  oar  daily  sufferings  or  enjoyments 
Ber  eariier  essays  were  addressed  to  the'  middling  class  of  society. 
In  her  later  productions,  she  has  aspired  to  be  the  instructress  of  the 
fashionable  w^d;  a  punuit,  in  which  we  ventured  to  predict,  that 
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For  a  .character  of  Uie  wqirk»  read  flie  foOQwips  extracts : 

<         '      ■  s      ■        *        "  •  •         • 

jfV^  ITir;  44*  ^  Ar  JBS^^ 


NbiTBot  <Mf  l^egnlaitTCMert, we  are penuaded^  will  be  rarpiiieii 
lit  the  ^ag^ert  with  whieh  we'  turn  to  ererjr  new  produetign  of  Miw 
imje'worttf  s  pert,  Th^tasteahdgallantiy  ofthe  agemajhaTo  atlaBt 
pretty  geheiaily  stoetiofied  the  ardent  admiralido.  with  which  we 
t^reeCed'ttielint  stepf  of  thii  dfotiogtithed  la^T^Q-herlitenugr  career^ 
iNit  thecMliier  sptiHs  Of  tiie  tooth eaa.hardlj  j;e^cpippnjbqid  theex- 
Utamdi^  elleet  which  her  iteKppearaii^e  wdfonnlx  produces  upon  the 
iatnridne'Vseiilplenon  of  their  lUiKtliern^reTiewefB^  F.ofimmi^ji  ^  k»^ 
eonne  of  good  woiki  hai* joitified  opr-fot  luiqgaiiie  aggifij  of  Bfiu 
Edgeworth's  aaeoess,  and  the  honest  eulogy.  we^inopMuieed  upon  her 
eMrts  in  the  cause  of  good. sense  and  Tirtue;  and^li.is  jio  sl^bt  con* 


i 


apted  to  those  cases  in  whieh  to  derltle  tnm  ▼iitae  h 
crime.    It  is  to  the  decalbgne,  and  fo  flie  totrots  of  the  law 
are  to  look  for  the  prerention  of  these  graver  and  nsore  ttrfkiag 
ces.    Bot  nenjbeconle  fiekle  atid  indolent,  and  lei^  opoa 
do  that  whijk  &ey  ought  to  do  for  themselTes;  beim  thej 
mafked  the  b^nnitag  of  the  evil,  Withdilt  foreaedqg  Its 
and  vrithoiit  being  able  to  ajiply  a  remedy.    It  is  to  gnaid  agsiMtl 
bad  habits  of  ndnd— the  causes  c(f  so  nmcb  fidhve; 
niiserj,  that  Miss  EdgeWorth  has  prindpally  dbmeted 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  oodtafai  wUmm 
direct  or  indirect— by  preoetyt  or  example  to  oootiool  dor 
to  exert  our  fkculties.    Tliere  are  liaidly  any  works  of  the 
young  jpersons  can  reiid  with  so  moch  bendit^    To  tMr 
constlintly  presentB,*in  yarious  shapes,  aiid  with  m  thoosai 
lMn9,  this  great  and  salutary  maadm— lliat  nothtng  b  to  be 
very  little  to  be  gained  witlMmt  labour— serere  andnmllwadl 
But  she  does  not  foiget,  in  order  to  retondle  thens  to  tMa 
unpalatable  doctrine,  to  shew  with  equal  care  and  truth  flwt: 
becomes  vastly  less  bksome  by  habit-^that  jndhdoasly 
dom  (aJte  of  its  olgect — ^that  lanness,  even  to  those  whoaa 
fortune  screen  them  from  its  most  dreadfbl' 
and*  contempt-^is  in  itself  wearisome  and  painfid— -that  the 
and  recreations  of  successful  diligence  comprise  within  tiMtt 
Cheerfulness  and  real  gratiiicatlon  than  are  spread  over  the  whobi 
lace  of  a  merely  pleasurable  life.    ¥nth  this  view  her  piinfi^ 
racters  are  represented  as  persons  of  good^  but  not  of 
faculties;  they  do  nothing  suddenly  and  *  jMrMftmn,*  and  their  i 
tod  attahunents  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world  may  hspti 
^qual  by  following  the  same  means«    She  deals  ih  enmpiea,' 
wonders ;  her^s  dut  models  of  imUabie  excellence^  aad  ahe 
abuses  the  license  of  fiction  to  exhibit  those  miraoolona 
of  virtue  and  talents,  which,  though  they  delight  us  for  m 
the  image  of  perfection,  serve  to  perplex  and  d&eonrage,  not  lb 
the  ordinary  race  of  mortals. 
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